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65 might appear to you as affedted humility, if not abſurd 
and inconſiſtent, were I to aſk pardon for my zeal in the 
ſervice in which I have been employed: But there are ſeveral 
reaſons for making ſome obſervations on the circumſtances 
relating to it, | 
In reviewing theſe pages in their collected ſtate as volumes, 
as far as a few days would admit, I am induced to think, 
that ju/tice demands of me to ſay, they were not written 
under the advantages which thoſe enjoy, who in addition to 
their talents, are maſters of their time, 
I engaged in this work from the ſuggeſtion of a perſon 
of ſuperior judgment, My life ſeemed to ebb out faſt enough 
to warrant my declining ſuch a taſk z yet I muſt confeſs, my 
zeal, or my vanity, induced me to think I might lay the 
foundation of a work, of ſervice to my country men and women, 
If this book ſhould never riſe ſo high, as to emulate the re- 
putztion of the Pilgrim's Progreſs, it may be better ſuited to 
promote the ends of thoſe who now beat the fields of morality 
in the purlieus of modern life, in which ſimplicity, adorn- 
ed with nothing but religious allegory, can hardly find ad- 
mittance, even into the company of the unlettered villager. 
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To facilitate my deſign of finiſhing this work, I employed 
the hand of a clerk, as an Amanuenſis, and printed during 
the writing : a large portion of it was digeſted under -a late 
confinement, with a tedious, dangerous, and painful diſeaſe, 
in which I hung ſuſpended between both worlds. This 
did not controul my thoughts : on the contrary, I indulged 
them the more, as they roſe ſpontaneouſly upon a variety 
of ſubjects, which my experience and obſervation furniſhed ; 
and perhaps I have gone beyond the warrantable meaſure 
of ſuch an undertaking, 

If theſe volumes are tinctured with a deeper ſenſe of reli- 
gion, than is common to modern books, in which amuſement, 
as well as inſtruction, is attempted, I hope it will not be con- 
fidered as the leſs intereſting to the heart. 

The general misfortune of our times, is not That of being 
righteous overmuch, by an intemperate attention to a future 
flate; but a levity of manners, which violates the dignity of 
human nature. Whether the cauſe is to be found in riches, 

which have poliſhed away a great part of the purity and fan- 
plicity of our manners; or our knowledge, which has intoxt- 
cated us with preſumption ; I have too much reaſon to fear, 
that great numbers, from the gentle courtly lord, to the rude 
rough hind, are inſenſible of the diſeaſe of their ſouls, hardly 
thinking of any other fate than the preſent! 
But is not inſidelity more predominant among ſome of the 
neighbouring nations? I believe it is, with regard to the fu- 
perior claſſes of their people; but not among the commonalty. 
And what a feeble conſolation is this! If the rays of the goſpel 
are more reſplendent in this iſland, our infertility, with reſpect 
to religion, is the ſtronger proof of the moſt opprobrious care- 
leſsneſs in neglecting the cultivation of it. 
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Mind what you art about, is one of the fir/f leſſons to out 
children, at the tendereſt age: we give it in command to 
our domeſtics: and do not our equals and ſuperiors ſtand 
in need of it? This is eſſentially neceſſary to our temporal 
concerns; and is it leſs analogous to our immortal fate ? 
If we attended to what wwe are about, would not the face of 
things be changed? Would not every feature of our moral 
character acquire a more enchanting grace, and immorta= 
lity ſhine round our heads like rays of glory? Should we 
not learn to yenerate each other; and Chr iſtian charity bleſs 
all our race with the moſt benignant ſmiles? Every fellow- 
creature, who ſtrayed into the paths of perdition, would be 
a ſubject for a general mourning. 

To ſay that ſuch ſentiments have guided my pen cannot 
ſavour of preſumption. In mourning for the offences of 
others, our own ſouls find comfort. In lamenting the condition 
of the unwary, we learn what belongs to our own peace, 
before it is hid from our eyes for ever. 

So far as ſuch reflexions are founded in truth, they afford 
ſufficient ground for the exerciſe of moral and Chriſtian philo- 
ſophy. My defign. muſt be acknowledged benevolent; in 
proportion as the ſame philanthropy hath prompted me to 
take the pleafureable and manly ſide of life, upon every poſſible 
occaſion, by introducing characters with ample portions of 
ſenſe and moral excellency ; and avoiding the extreme of 
gloomy fanaticiſm. 

I would alſo gladly intereſt you, and every ingenious reader, 
by aſking your advice, if any different arrangement, or con- 
traction, will probably {till better anſwer the purpoſe of open- 
ing the underſtanding to a ſenſe of religion; alarming the 
paſſions with fear 'of a judgment to come; or inſpiring the 
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E 
heart with reſolution to obey the Chri/tian las, as the ſuptenie 
object both of temporal and eternal happineſs. 
I have lived long enough, not only to obſerve, but to feel 


the deceitfiuneſs of riches; the temptations of poverty; the fool- 


iſhneſs of vanity; and how the cup of human happineſs 
is mixed with bitterneſs, infomuch that, if there was no life 
after this, man would indeed be a thing of nought, Bat 


when we behold, even the domeſtic and unlettered hind, drink- 


ing deep at the ſprings of infidelity, and exhilarated with 
preſumption, on the verge of perdition, the yearnings of 
humanity oppreſs the foul, 

This work, as it now ſtands, for the reaſon I have given, 
far exceeds the bounds which I 1g:nally intended, It might, 
in the modern ſige of pages, have compoſed full half a dozen 
of the moſt decent volumes, The whole edition is committed 


to the bookſellers, and the price is the loweſt they can con- 


' fiſtently accept. The number of copies which I have printed, 


happens not to exceed the meaſure of a common pamphlet. 

My friends and acquaintance, who perchance may hear of 
this book, will conſider it in theſe ſeveral views; and if they 
contribute to the great end in view, by any of them re- 
ſolving to unite in promoting this benevolent defign, I ſhall 
be truly the happier for it, | | 


| J. H. 
March, 1774. 
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CONT BRKSATION. 1. 


AA. UC H happineſs to you, my dear father ! To-day 
is your BIRTH-DAY |— 
T. Your memory is very faithful, Mary! I might have 
let this day paſs, as others roll on to the laſt hour of my re- 
corded time. Every year now ſeems to be a miracle : I 
ſhould blame myſelf, were I angry at your bidding me to take 
notice of it, We ſhould think it of moment to ruminate 
often, on the year of Chr:/? in which we were born, provided 
we numbered our days, and applied our hearts unto wiſdom : 
but for the very day of our birth, we might as well note the 
hour in which we firlt ſaw the light, 
AT. Are you not glad that you was born ? 
T. You remember the day of the month on which I firſt 
uttered my infant forrows, Do you recollect what I told you 
yeſterday, about the events of my life? Well, Mary, I will 
hereafter ſtrive to merit the compliment you intend me, and 
make my life of ſome uſe to others, in order to rejoice that 
I was born: and in the iſſue, perchance, I may rejoice that L 
was born to trouble! — If I can change my ſorrow into joy, 
and, by my gratitude for life, make my life grateful to the 
Giver of it, all will be well! 
M. What can the beſt ſay more? To rejoice in the God 
of our ſalvation, is to rejoice in the day of our birth! And 
is not every good thought and action a ſubje& for rejoicing ? 
T. I thank you: leflons from you are charming] I am not 
too old to learn, nor, I perceive, are you too young to teach. 
M. J have conſidered our converſation of yeſterday, with 
much pleaſure and ſatisfaction: J know not whether it in- 
clines me moſt to ſeriouſneſs, or gladneſs ; but my mind is 
deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of the kindneſs of Heaven, both 
| B 2 for 
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for what I receive, and for That which is withheld from me. 


The happineſs you preſented to my view, with regard to both 
worlds, gave me a clear notion where I am to ſeek for it. 


T. Be true to your own principle : ſeck for comfort even 


in adverſity, and the pleaſures of proſperity will be doubled. 


Happineſs, ſuch as we may reaſonably expect, is not far 
off; nor is it dear, when we know where to purchaſe 
it: Turn your thoughts to your proper buſineſs and cal- 
Ling, and try to find it in That which is in your power, 


not in That which is out of your power, Conſider the pro- 


ductions of the earth, and the ſucceſſive ſcenes of delight 
which it affords. The Author of nature preſents us with the 
proper objects of the trueſt delight, to our ſenſes, as well as 
our reaſon ; for all his laws are founded in mercy and truth ; 
and the more we conſider his goodneſs to the ſons of men, 
the more we are loſt in wonder, and in love! The fa- 
culty he gives us of adoring him, is a perpetual fund of hap- 
pineſs, and fountain of joy. For this we may appeal to every 
one whoſe heart is ſuſceptible of true devotion. 

M. Is it poſſible for a real virtuous ſenſible perſon, to 
think of God, and be unhappy? This world cannot appear 
but as little to him, whoſe thoughts are engaged in the con- 
templation of eternity! 

T. Little, indeed, compared to That which he hath in pro- 
ſpe ! Let us now contemplate the objects before our eyes in 
the growth of every plant and animal !—How they excite our 
gratitude, and raiſe our wonder | Behold the mul.itude of 
beautiful creatures, which Providence beſtows on us for 
pleaſure, as well as uſe! You ſee me rear a feathered flock, 
which pays a pleaſurable obedience to my call : and, by your 
dexterous management, Mary, I make them pay my ret. 
When I ſee you feeding my poultry, or my pigeons, and conſi- 
der that not even a ſparrow falleth to the ground, without the 
knowledge and permiſſion of the God of all ; you appear to be 
honoured, as the inſtrument of his bounty, in thus preſerving 
theſe birds! If Salomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed by 
human art, ſo beautifully as a lilly of the field, by the hand 
of Nature, what ſhall we ſay of the eye-ſet feathers of my 
fine ſtrutting peacock? or the rich le ornament of my 
prouder turkey? 


A. Do 


( 5] 
V Do you think that the Almighty hath communicated 
ſuch outward beauty to the feathered creation, to give them 
That ſenſe of joy, which they appear to have in their diſtin- 
guiſhed plumage ? 

T. There can be no dotibt but they have their pride, 
their pleaſures, and their pains: and we know; that God 
hath bleſſed all his works, Obſerve, both in the bird and beaſt, 
how fair Nature ſmiles in the delights or advantages ſhe affords ! 
When you hear the early crowing of the cock, doth it not 
teach you vigilance, and invite you to an active life? 

M. This bird is a kind monitor, and a worthy friend: he 
reminds me that I have buſineſs to do: and I gladly obey his 
call. Have you not obſerved, my father, that the *{quire has 
a number of GUINEA FOWLS? I am told they are excellent 
for the table : how comes it, that we have none to carry to 
market ? 

T. It is not the cuſtom for farmers to keep ſuch fowl: I have 
heard, they do not aflociate kindly with other poultry. They 
alſo make a diſagreeable ſcreaming : the *ſ{quire may like this, 
as far as I know, in his extenſive grounds, but it offends me. 
AM. Therefore I will think no more about them. I am 
told, that MUsCOVY DUCKS (a) are much ſuperior to ours. 

T. If you pleaſe, Mary, we will breed ſome : in the mean 
time, let us take leflons from our feathered friends. Ob- 
ſerve how theſe various kinds of birds, which rooſt under our 
ſhelter, grow mild and tractable, courting the hand that 
feeds them. | | 

M. I have often beheld it with much pleaſure, of Br asTs 
as well as birds. 

T. Have you taken notice how wiſe they all are, in avoid- 
ing to eat or drink what is hurtful to them; —and how Provi- 
dence has ordered it, for their preſervation, that ſuch as ares 
In the field, and not tamed to domeſtic life, ſhould depend on 
their wings and legs for ſafety, and be alarmed at the moſt 
diſtant approach of danger? Some are mild and gentle when 
they are taken; and others untameable. Thoſe which feed on 
feth, and devour other animals, are generally fierce; this 
property being beſt ſuited to their nature, while the gentler 


kind 


(a) In Ruſſia they call them Perfian Ducks and they appear to be of 
oriental extraction. 


FE 


kind are ſupplied with grain and vegetables. As you turn 
your thoughts towards heaven, in wonder at, the goodneſs of 


That God, who hath formed things in ſo marvellous a manner, 
and ſuited them all to their proper end, look at the mole nailed 


againſt this gate-poſt | It is not agreed, whether this animal 


hath any ſight or not, except to diſtinguiſh when ſhe is on the 


ſurface of the earth, and in danger : but it is apparent from 


the ſhort tail and legs, and the breadth of the fore feet, armed 


with claws, that Nature intended her for working under the 


earth for her protection: and though her fight is fo dim, her 


hearing is extremely quick. 


A. I am told there are many /tving creatures, which yet 


with difficulty are diſcovered to be alive. 
T. I once obſerved, ifi travelling with my maſter, that fome 
ſhell-fiſn, whilit they grow to the ſurface of rocks, are alive: 


ſever them from thence, and no life appears, Many creatures 
are but a remove from theſe : ſome having only feeling and. 


taſte ; others hear, ſmell, and fee, You may eaſily obſerye, 
among the animals that we are converſant with, how one ex- 


ceeds the other in cunning, and ſomething that is like our 


reaſen, to which, we uſually give the name of inſtinct. We 
ſee that ſome animals live upon others, as fleas, lice, mag- 
gots, and ſuch like. . Seas, lakes, and rivers teem with number- 
leſs kinds of living creatures : nor is there a cavity, as I have 
heard it ſaid, in what we call ſalid marble, but has its inhabi- 
tants, though we cannot diſcern them with the naked eye. 

M. Theſe are the wonderful productions of Almighty 
Power | 

7. The forming of a mite, is no leſs amazing than the ſtu- 
pendous ſtructure of an elephant! 


1. Is not the chief uſe of theſe remarks, to incline us the 


More to adore God who made them? 

T. We cannot make a better uſe of ſuch knowledge ; nor 
can we contemplate the wiſdom and power of the Almighty, 
without conſidering the vaſt length of the chain from the life 
of a plant, for this alſo. hath vegetable life, to the life and 
reaſoning powers of a man, in the perfection that we ſee 


him. As we look downward to inferior creatures, we may 


look upward to ſuch as are above us, as far as the narrow 
bounds of our power admit; concluding that there are much 
greater, 
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greater, and vaſtly higher degrees of perfection above us, 
though ſtill remote from the infinite * of God, than 
there are below us. 

M. More above us, than we ſee below us ! —Every thing 
is below us here. 

T. So it appears: but when we think of the power of God 
in creating what we fee in the heavens, ſun, moon, and flars ; 
what may there not be in the heaven of heavens ! 

M. There wonder falls down in adoration ! 

T. The heart of man cannot conceive what a chaſm there 
is between the moſt perfect angel that is created, and That in- 
finitely perfect God, who is their creator. And what are we, 
with all our greatneſs and littlencſs, our nobleneſs of mind, and 
our depravity ! 

M. We are a wonderful compoſition ! ! <It n my 
heart tremble with reverence, while it is tranſported with 
love and gratitude, when I think that this ſupremely good, 
ſupremely powerful, this merciful Lord of all, ſhould take me, 
who am as a worm, under his almighty care and protec- 
tion; even to ſend his Son into the world to die, that I might 
live for ever in a participation of That glory, from whence all 
theſe wonders ſpring | 

T. Your remark, Mary, is moſt juſt and natural : it de- 
lights me much ! The education of the maſs of mankind, 


yet it is eaſy for perſons of reflexion to underſtand them fo far, 
when they are found out for them. If the heart be right, we 
ſhall wonder and adore ! Whilſt the learned part of mankind 
ſupplies ſo much knowledge as is neceſſary to give us juſt 
impreſſions of our own importance; we, in return, ſupply the 
means of living. Learning without bread, would not do for 
them nor us, l 

M. A little learning, with pure Chriſtianity, is better than 
much without it. Doth not the conſideration of the works of 
God, and the power he hath given us, oblige us to guard all 
defenceleſs animals, when they are under our protection, that 
they may not be expoſed to diſtreſs? 

T. It is evident, that we are in rruſt only; and that our 
CHARITY ſhould extend to BEASTS, and“ till we end their 
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does not qualify them to be acute in finding out theſe things: 


1 
| 
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Being, make them bleſt. A merciful man, is merciful 
to his beaſt.” It is the glory of man to ſhew reſpect to 


the works of God! It was one part of the Jewiſß law, not 

to eat the blood of an: animal, becauſe it was imagined to be 
the life. Where the ſoul is immediately lodged, either in 
man or beaſt, we cannot tell: Thoſe are ſuperſtitious 
Chriſtians, who make a ſcruple ov eating puddings made 
with the blood of hogs. 

M. The great point is, when we are obliged to take 0 
the lives of animals, to make proviſion for our on, to do it 
in ſuch a manner, that as they ſeem to have no apprehenſions 
with relation to death, they may have no pain in ſuffering it. 
T. I have often thought it were better to ſtrike an ox with 
a ſharp-pointed knife or dagger between the horns, in the 
ſpinal marrow, that he may drop dead inſtantly, than beat 
in his ſkull, -Do you not feel leſs pain in your own ſkull, at 
the thought of this, than of our Engliſh way of ſlaughtering, 
which i is alſo the leſs frugal, with regard to the n 
of the head? 

M. Indeed 1 do: I wiſh the * were changed. Though 
uſed to it, I always receive pain when I am obliged to ſee any 
beaſt ſlaughtered. I do not apprehend it to be proper, that 
women ſhould attend the killing of hogs : it is enough if they 
are employed in killing poultry : and this ſhould be done by 
chopping off their heads, that life may expire at a ſtroke, 

T. This is the moſt tender and honourable death given to 
fate malgfactors; and perhaps would do moſt honour to hu- 
man nature, if it were the method of killing birds, as an ex- 
preſſion of that ſenſibility, which ought to be entertained 
upon all occaſions, where life is concerned. You mention 
bogs, why ſhould not they alſo be killed, by ſtriking into their 
ſpinal marrow ? 

M. I know not why; if the blood would flow the fame, 
after they fell, their heads being cut off, or their throats cut. 


Cuſtom may familiarize any thing; but it is horrible to hear 
the cries of hogs, What is ſtill mare offenſive, is the 
laughter of the gentle lamb, licking the hand juſt raiſed ta 
ſhed his blood, to the laſt moment happily ignorant of his 
fate. Ay blood hath often thrilled through every vein ; I have 

turned 
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turned tmy eyes from a deed fit only to be performed by 
butchers, who are accuſtomed to it. A woman uſed to any 
kind of cruelty, I have heard people Ev is a more danger- 
ous creature than a man. 

T. This is ſaid, and may be true, when any fear of the 
diſcovery of evil deeds prevails, not otherwiſe. As it is the 
chief intereſt and delight of men, it ſhould be their higheſt 
aim, to cultivate and improve tender ſentiments 1 in the breaſt 
of women. } 

M. Every thing that is of and gentle, ought to make 
up their character, 

T. I am glad to hear you talk fo much like yourſelf. 

M. How ſhall we reconcile the 'ſquire's hunting a poor 
hare? Why ſhould a fiſh ſtruggle for breath out of the 
water, when a blow on the head would deliver it from pain? 
Above all, is it fit we ſhould ſet animals to ry torment, 
and deftroy each other? | 

T. No, my child: it is not fit: this ĩs not Nun odheing the 
age, when the lamb and lion ſhall lie down together; but ſup- 
porting the cuſtoms of barbarous times, before the meek and 
bleſſed Prince of Peace came to teach the world what man 
ſhould be to man: and we may add, — to all the creatures 
which the ſame God hath formed. ; 3M 

M. What is bullsbaiting, cock-fighting, throwing at 
cocks, and ſuch like? Do you think, my father, \that theſe 
are proper diverſions for Chriftians ? | 

T. No: nor for men: but theſe amuſements, which you 
have heard talked of, are not in faſhion : we are now become 
more civilized. You are: alſo to obſerve, that although 
we have the reputation of being humane, our nation loves 
fighting : Cudgel-playing and wreſtling ſtill prevail, but theſe 
alſo decline, In my memory, certain perſons uſed. ta 
hack each other with broad-ſwords, for the amuſement of 
thoſe who were ſo unfeeling as to pay money to ſee this ſport - 
Indeed, the ſwords were ſo contrived, as not to cut very 
deep! All diverſions, as I told you with regard to amuſement, 
not veing humane, are a —_—_— to our nature (a). 


(a) Vol. I. page 426. 
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M. If the goodneſs of Providence is appatent, in a due 
proviſion for all his creatures, and ſuggeſts to us the ſeveral 
means of preſerving the inferior part of the creation, how 
powerfully ought the true love of our own kind to prevail! 

T. Right, Mary: He, who is the parent of good, the ſo- 
vereign benefactor to the whole earth, ſo attentive to us, 
the nobleſt part of the viſible creation, through every period 
of our exiſtence, ſurely requires of us, the love of each other. T'g 
us he hath given command, as the chiefs of menen dig- 
nity and form, but little lower than the angels! 

MH. And conſequently we may truſt to his word, that there 
is a ſtate on the other ſide of yon church-yard, where we ſhall 
enjoy the fruits of a virtuous life. 

T. In the mean time, let us exerciſe .our dominion, a8 
knowing ourſelves to be anſwerable for every part of our con- 
duct. And as nothing is given in vain, it is fit that we, to 
whom Providence hath aſſigned a ſtation in theſe fields, ſhould 


enjoy the pleafure of them; and learn from the objects that 


ſurround us, what is their proper uſe ;—and be happy ! Still we 
ſhall be reminded, that nothing is without its mixture of im- 
perfection: the moſt delicious joys, being ſubject to the bittereſt 
Jorrows: There is but one ſcene, where no wants do pinch, 
no plenty creates a ſurfeit: no blights nor mildews hurt 
the harveſt; no blaſt deforms the beauteous face of its 
immortal fields]! Yeſterday, Mary, we talked ourſelves into 
' happineſs : the ſame kind of objects appear before us to-day. 


 — Whilk the friendly hand of Nature preſents us with the 


faireſt flowers, and we are happy tenants of our ſhades, let 
us enjoy our peace and comfort 
M. The ſeaſon is now ſo pleaſant, both labour ang reſt 
ſeem to have new charms | 
T. We may now talk, and the — that 1 us, „ be as 


gentle as our words. Whether the tranſient hours of life paſs 
in ſweet eaſe and reſt, or wear themſelves away in ſullen ſad- 


neſs, every ſtep carries us forward to That glorious ſcene! 
We may go on, from happineſs to happineſs. We ſurvey our 
herds with joy, and the valley laughs and ſings. Whence comes 
this but from the temper of the mind : for what jay.can ſpring 


from a troubled or uneaſy heart? Whilſt we reliſh the ſtreams 
of 
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of milk drawn from the rich udders of our cows, ſhall we want 


 fo6d to cheer our hearts? Or, whilſt our hands are well em- 


ployed, ſhall we want raiment, or a cover from the ſky? _ 

M. I have ſometimes thought, my father, that I am happy 
in being the inſtrument of Heaven in rearing helpleſs infants; 
whilſt the dfooping grandfather, with faultering ſpeech, 
bleſſes the hand that brings him ſuch delicious food. Such 
was the caſe the other day : Old Simeon Warthy ſaid, <- My 
ſweet laſs, are you in health? I am never more happy than 
when I ſee you. Your milk is excellent; it holds me in 
breath ! Indeed, I have nothing now to hope for, but that 
the Almighty will grant me'a peaceful departure. My eyes 
have beheld ſo much, great and good, little and bad, nothing 
remains for me, that can be of any uſe !—How is your father? 
God preſerve him! he is a good man: And may the Al- 
mighty bleſs you alſo, my dear daughter!“ The good old 
man gave me his bleſſing in terms, Wr me think of 
the patriarchs of old! | . 

T. Vou give me much pleaſure, Mary. — Warthy i is 
my friend: and a more worthy man I know not. He will 
hardly die fighting for his country ; otherwiſe he is nearly in 
the happy circumſtances of the Athenian citizen, with regard 
to his children, and his children's children: I never heard 
any harm of them. Whilſt we provide our milk, let us 
not forget, that when we eaſe our ſheep of their woolly bur- 
thens, we are alſo inſtrumental to cover the unſtrung limbs 
of hoary age from the cold piercing wind, and gnatuing rheuma- 
tim. When autumn comes, we ſhall pull our ripe fears. and 
apples; food more delicious than the turtle, which the luxurious 
prize ſo much: and here we may quench out thirſt, at this 
pure limpid ſtream ! Sometimes we taſte the fleſh of ſheep, pr 
hogs, and rejoice in our honeſt home-brewed ale. 

M. Butter and cheeſe are no leſs the rewards of induſtry. 
Nor are we without our mu/ic meetings: this melody of birds 
doth pleaſe my fancy much; ſo doth the bleating of theſe 
lambs : they make me happy to . them feeding in ſuch 3 
fwery paſture ! "USER GC 

T. Every way I look, I fad delight! Behold the Ade of 
our John's poor cot! his beans and peas in bloſſom : they 
C2 are 
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are as fragrant as the king's! But here Heaven ſmiles with 
the kinder aſpect, for they are neceſſary to his Life, who hath 

but little elſe to eat: they ſpeak comfort to the owner's ear: 
they are his, his property by the laws, as ſacred as that of the 
greateſt landlord in the county. | 

M. Such as it is: it would be hard if it were not ſafe! 

T. John is ſo far ſafer than many a gartered lord, who is 
ſubject to be enchanted by the harmony of vain words: no 
one will flatter him, who hath nothing to give, Being uſed 
to the plain language of truth, he doth not profeſs to love and 

ſerve, where he hath neither inclination nor power, 

MA. Do you ſuppoſe him, my father, ſo honeſt, becauſe he 
is very poor ? 

T. Not ſo; but that I ſee he is cleanly and induſtrious, az 
well as poor, and ſeems to underſtand what belongs to his 
life ! 

M. Doth hed and think of his latter end ? | 

T. Jobn can read, and makes the Bible his chief ſtudy, 
He is an honeſt man; and has lately married a girl of his own 
temper and inclination ; and ſays, he does not envy the greateſt 
lord about the perſon of the king, except it be, that he hears 
the king is a good man, and ſhews a good example, by taking 
care of his queen and children, I dare ſay, John and his wife 
may be as faithful to each other, as if they had been born to 
higher fortune! Do you mark his hives? He lords it over 
that little people. oh 

AH. People, my father of 

T, Why, child, there is a king amongſt them: and ſome live 
at home as magiſtrates, and correct offenders: others go c: 
abroad to trade as merchants, or maraud like ſoldiers; and in | 
their merry march, pillage from many a velvet bud. Do you hz 
obſerve how they enter with their heavy burthens at the nar- O\ 
row gate? You know how they build roofs of gold. in their H 
honeycomb ; and with labour and art, derived from the power ne 
of God, knead their delicious ſtores of honey; nor will they me 
ſuffer the lazy yawning drone to live unpuniſned. Such a to 
rage of induſtry beats in their breaſt, and ſo great is their zeal, mz 
they tumble themſelves in the odoriferous ſubſtance, and boy 
bring home their flowery load of ſweets, rolled round their 
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thighs : they ſometimes, require aſſiſtance to unburkhen. i 
Think of their pleaſant labour: and how the hand of Nature, 
and Nature's God, hath ordered things! Their work never 
ends, but as the day declines. Then you will hear their hol- 
low murmurs, calling each other to his ſleepy cell: then ſo- 
lemn filence takes her ſeat : but when the morning peeps, 
they ſhake their wings, preparing for their active work; 
wiſely diſcerning when it threatens rain or ſtormy winds: 
then they forage very near their hive, or keep at home. If 
any boiſterous blaſt fnould come on, when they are abroad, 
they take a gravel- ſtone to poiſe their weight in the air, flying ; 
near to the carth, : 
M. It is all wonderful How long do they reckon the life 
of a be??? j 
T. I have heard, ſeven years: formerly they uſed to ole” 
cate theſe inſects: now we are grown wiſer. Sometimes they 
deſtroy themſelves. 
AV. Not by ſelf-murder ! 
T. No, child: it is reſerved for an animal called man, to 
war againſt Nature, But bees ſometimes engage in civil 
wars: their virtuous and induſtrious inſtinct does not prevent 
the effuſion of blood : they meet in combat, and many a bee 
ends his life in battle in the air. Zeal for the honour and 
the rights of a prince, has often carried the moſt virtuous of 
mankind to ſhed their neighbour's blood, or ſpill their own: 
and bees, among the race of inſets, I am told, have this kind 
of virtue; although too wiſe and buſy to quarrel wantonly.. . 
M. The induſtrious, bee labours for Jabn with the ſame 
care and aſſiduity, as if he were a prince. | 
T. His honey, which is the only ſugar that he ever taſtes, 
hath not the leſs delicious flavour for being made under his 
own eye, The wax, he ſays, produces ſhoes and ſtockings, 
He will now increaſe his number, in order to provide for the 
new partner of his cares and joys. He tells me, his labour is 
more ſweet than ever ; for now he works for one, more dear 
to him, than the blood which circles through his veins. You 
may be ſatisfied, Mary, that all the unpleaſant fumes of la- 
luured cookery, are not ſo ſweet as his plain morſel. 


MA. Are 
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I. Are this happy couple yet in their Boney=moon 9 
7. At preſent they are not the leſs friends for being poor and 
wedded. Poverty may come in at their door; but there is leſs 
danger that love will fly out of their window, than with peo- 
ple who once liyed in affluence. They are not the leſs obliged 
to hold their marriage vow as ſacred as the greateſt of mau - 
kind, Thus you will grant they may be lulled into a pleaſing 
comfort, more like to N N 2. the parade which wn | 
on greatneſs, 7 
. My father, you give me ſuch a reliſh of my Being, that 
a CITY and a COUNTRY life compared, ſuppoſing both equal 
as to riches or poverty, the latter ſeems by far the moſt eli- 
idle. * 
” T. Mankind do not generally ſeek for happineſs in ſuch 
thoughts as theſe ; nor ſtrive to learn the ways of God, in the 
operations of his hands. In the preſent conſtitution of the 
civilized world, what numbers are employed in various arts, 
which adminiſter to expenſive folly, and wanton vice! Theſe 
are countenanced by many of the great and wealthy, who 
never entertain ſuch thoughts as ours : their lives, indeed, are 
ebbing out, in the ſame rapid ftream, in ſpite of all their 
wealth : they ge ſee it, and yet they overlook their folid happi- 
nefs. | 
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. pomp, vain pleaſure, or ary cre; draw them off 130 
theit trueſt happineſs. Many, I believe, are ſenſible of the 
folly of ſuch things, and ſicken at the thought; yet Rtill pure 
ſue them. 

M. Merciful heaven! is this really ſo? Let us rejoice in 
our condition |! | 

7. Our advantages ought to excite our + e Our 
health is leſs ſubject to be forfeited. Fraud and envy, under 
the garb of friendſhip and pretended love, being leſs frequent 
here, we are leſs ſubject to bewilder others, or be ourſelves 
bewildered. We find ſomething in every tree, and every buſh, 
that adminiſters to the common ſtock of comfort. They 
muſt go farther for it: they are ſatiated with enjoymments 
ſometimes, when they know not where to go for comfort. 
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M. I fear we are as fooliſh and wicked as they can be. 

7. Not quite ſo bad: not that I know where we ſhall 
ſcek for him who is ſo ſtrait in virtue, as not to have of- 
fended. Where time, and place, and circumſtance, with 
inclination, and the mode of thinking to concur, perhaps the 
greater weight in virtue's ſcale, would be moſt often found 
with thoſe who are the beſt inſtructed : but when men taint 
each other, it is not wonderful ſuch moral ſickneſs, and the 
mind's plague, ſhould moſt abound in cities; 

A. W hat occaſion was there ever for great cities? 

T. It was a fear of danger from the violence of human 
paſſions, firſt aſſembled men in multitudes, to protect each 
other. And what was the event? It was ſoon found, the 
greater their number, the more ingenious they hecame. Each 
ſtriving to better his condition, arts began to flouriſh : theſe 
created fantaſtic wants, and excited paſſions, which might 
otherwiſe have Nept, Imitation in gratifications, under a 
thouſand names, however trifling, eſtabliſhed a kind of em- 
pire over the heart, till cu/lom gave them the ſanction of law. 
You ſee how example influences mankind in folly, as well as 
wiſdom ; and how the fields of folly are enlarged, Numbers 
dividing the ſhame that attends every unmanly purſuit, folly 
has almoft loſt her name: Vice follows cloſe at her heels; 
till at length they ſeem to have made fo ſtrong an alliance, 
that I know not where we ſhall find the virtue that Is able to 
ſubdue them. 

M. What became of the virtuous; for ſome amidſt great. 
numbers muſt have remained pure and untalntad ? 

T. True: You know, when the whole world Was con- 
demned, Noah and his family were preſerved. The conta- 
gion of the vice which brought on the deluge, did not de- 
ſtroy the race of mankind. Under the circumſtances which I 
have related to you, the wiſeſt of our kind retreated again 
into the moſt retired ſeenes, where they might beſt contemplate 
the various changes of the elements ; ; the revolving ſeaſons of 
the year; the variety of Nature's productions; and above all, 
their own Being and end. 

A. Wiſe men ſhould retreat from the world, to avoid the 
mortification of having any thing to do with fools. 


E. Not 
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T. Not ſo, my child: the more fools there are, the more 
important do the wiſe find them ſelves to be: they change the 
Tcene, as having a right to live for themſelves, as well as for 
others ; yet, they are not wiſe, if they do not ſerve mankind'in 
the way moſt prafticable, though perhaps not the moſt plea- 
ng. Beſides, where are they to go? Do you not find here, 
chat the fooliſh and the wiſe are mixed together? It muft be 
fo far the ſame in great cities. Experience has taught the 
wiſe, that wretched man is apt to ſeek every thing, except 
himſelf : catched by gew-gaw trifles; vainly ſeeking happi- 
nefs where it was never found, the fooliſh ſpend their days in 
vanity. Much worſe would it be, but for the intervention 
of the wiſe. You will ſee in London embroidered coats, and 
other rich clothing ; ſome adorned with ſtars worked on the 
breaſt: you will ſee ribbands hung over men's ſhoulders, as 
warks of honour, and a thoufand pretty things. 
M. What are they good for ? bp 
FT. Nothing is made in vain : they are good eber to aſk 
what they are good for : but they delight the fancy, and 
make ſuch folks as you, and ſome of our betters, gape as if 
we meant to ſwallow them with admiration. To thoſe who 
deſerve to be honoured, they are good. They are cheaper 
to the giver than money. Some gladly purchaſe honours, 
M. Is not this a dontradiction: What honour-can it be 
chat is bought for money? « 
T. You are right, Mary, in one ſenſe: but they are called 
Somaurs 3 and that is enough for thoſe who buy them. They 
have this ſubſtantial uſe, that they keep many in good humour 
with thetnſelves and the world : and others obſerving this, and 
Vking diſtinction; the world goes on. Aman may be very wiſe, 
and wear a ſtar and garter: —and you know, that there are 
many fools who wear no ſtar, nor any garters, except to tie 
up their ſtockings.— Thus, from contemplating the world, 
we draw ſome profit from every thing, though our true plea- 
| Ture comes from wiſdom i 
M. Then we may reſpe& ſtars and garters, and wealth and 
power | 
T. Every thing that tends to keep the world in peace, not 
beiog abufed and rendered criminal, is teſpectable: it comes 
from 


dum the ſame Providence which gives us our comforts. When 
I was In ſervice, 1 bade frequent opportunities of ſeeing how 

5 amd om governed the world; and yet 
the affairs of life wert Varried on in a wonderful manner. 

M. Did you receive pleaſure from obſervations or this 
kind ? 

. I remembered a favourite obſervation of my maſter's, that 

« we muſt take things as they are, the vanity of human life 
being juſtly compared to ativer;;whoſe ſtream is conſtantly 
paſſing away, and as conſtantly eoming on. 

M. Solomon ſays, all is vanity! © r 

7. You ate not to imagine, but that where the werf, 'As 
well as the be part of the nation is aſſembled, there vice 
will be more eaſily propagated than virtue; and noiſe and 
nonſenſe, than ſolid reaſon ; yet, in a multitude there is alſo 
much to be learnt. The moſt mortifying obſervation I made 
was, that thoſe c who in their youth were deeply dyed in va- 
nity, with difficulty ever received any other colour.“ There- 
fore, be wiſe, my daughter, whilſt you are young. 

M. You are the happier now for having ſeen the world / 
T. In ſpite of all the ſilken robes, or lighted tapers, which 
I have ſeen, or the melodious muſic I have heard; I 
never had ſo many hours of the true reliſh of life, as I now 
enjoy; He who loves to keep company with himſelf, and 
J thinks of the end of his Being, muſt have a compoſed mind: 
and this ſeems more eaſily acquired by converſing with woods 
and lawns, than in the various buſtle of a city life ; few who 
are uſed to it, ever acquiring a ſincere reliſh of rural joys. 

M. Therefofe, I conceive that thoſe who, having ſeen the 
follies of the world, have at length wit enough to avoid Fn 
muſt be in the happieſt ſtate. 

T. So think : yet, the converſation to be found in great 
cities, relieves the mind when we ate weary of being alone, 
or ſubject to become ſour and moroſe for want of it. 

M. We are alone, indeed, to a bad purpoſe, if we become 
moroſe for want of converſation. 

T. When this doth not corrupt the heart, and tempt us 
to evil, it poliſhes the wit, by the exerciſe given to ſuch 


thoughts, as are fit to be communicated, on ſuitable occa- 
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plying to the greateſt purpoſes what, we "Aon from books 


| led to do, or not to do, that which ſhames their reaſon. 
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ſions 3 but it is contemplation that corrects the paſſions, 
improves the judgment, enlarges the mind; and, by ap- 


and converſation, gives a n to our preparation for 
heaven. 

M. This ſeems to be very natural: but thoſe who miſpend 
their time, in great cities, I fuppoſe are as often ne. 
niſhed as we are. 

7. Sometimes from the - pulpit ; ; ſometimes from the flage: 
but do you imagine they attend more to admonition, than we 
do? Their manners often receive a tincture of falſe mo- 
deſty : having more eyes upon them, many, by the mere force 
and power of cuſtom, contrary to their native diſpoſition, are 


M. Proper admonition, on ſome occaſions, hath wonder- 
ful effects upon us in humble life. 
T. If we judge from experience, we rather wonder when 
it operates as it ſhould, It is but a ſmall part of mankind, 
who are aware of their own wants : they are ſelf-ſufficient; 
and have not underſtanding enough to diſcern what their 
real neceſſities are,—A Philoſopher being once aſked, why he 
paid court to a rich man, and not the rich man to him? 
„Why, ſays he, I know what I ſtand in need of: he only 
knows what he abounds in.” Whilſt there are ſo many 
unwiſe people in the world, you are not to imagine that 
folly will ever be out of countenance ; yet Wiſdom will 
be {till juſtified of her children; and the good meet with ſuch 
regard, as to encourage them in good. You are ſenſible that 
we are ſo framed, the more we conſult the good of others, the 
more good we do to ourſelves. The fountains of pleaſure, 
with which the God of nature hath ſupplied us, are very nu- 
merous; but vice and folly induſtriouſly choak up the chan 
nels, Still vanity. herſelf is of ſome uſe; when we ſee he 
tricks diſplayed in the perſons of others, they excite our con- 
tempt, whilſt w:/dom cheers as well as compoſes the ſoul. 
M. Shall we learn to be wiſer, now that my lord and hi 


family are come into the country? They leem to receint 
much pleaſure from it. 


7. Ys; 
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＋. Ves: but it does not laſt long. Both my Lord and Lady 
are very ſenſible, and very good; but they are fond of ſuch a- 
crowd of company, one would imagine they meant to tranſ- 
plant the city into the country, and defeat their own e 
in coming hither. 

. M. I do aſſure you, ſome of the ſervants expreſs a great ſa- 
tisfaction in being delivered from the ſmoke and noiſe in which 
they have lived for ſo many months in town. 

T. I am not ſurprized : I have ſeen enough of that way of 
living, to be fick of it, though I fared ſumptuouſly every day; 
which is more than all domeſtics in great families can pretend 
to. I am now more able to live like a man, and like a chriſ- 
tian: I have acquired knowledge enough of the world, to ſee 
the follies of it; and virtue enough to compaſſionate them. 
Whilſt we mourn over folly, let us conſider the ſilent virtues 
of the good country man, as more deſirable than all the pomp. 
and parade to be ſeen in the houſe of the noble Lord. This 
was the foundation an which I built the happineſs I contended 
for in our diſcourſe of the other day. 

M. You make me ſenſible, that we have comforts enough 
to render our lives agreeable : and ſo long as the pleaſure we 
enjoy affects our minds in a lively manner, we need not envy 
lords nor ladies, 

T. Certainly not, whilſt we act under the eye wk that al- 
mighty Being, whoſe goodneſs will crown our endeavours 
with happineſs. But doth it appear to you, that any condi- 
tion can be happy, where virtue is not the firſt conſideration ? 

M. So long as the mind is thus entertained, its reflexions 
muſt be delightful. The hand of Heaven will appear in all 
the good we enjoy; and all the evil we ſuffer will appear as 
the chaſtiſements of a tender father, 

T. Let this be the conſtant ſubje& of your meditation; and 
pay the tribute of your ſorrow for every fault you commit, 
though it be known only to God and your own heart. It is 
thus you will be enabled to calm the ſtorm of adverſity, 
and preſerye yourſelf from the burning ſun by day, and the 
dews by night, It is this which will give you ſtrength to re- 
lift the objects which are moſt apt to enſuare ; as well as thoſe 
that zerrify, Be aſſured, that the PROVIDENCE OF Gon, is, 
D 2 exerted 
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* as much for your welfare, as for the greateſt of * 


children of men. 


M. This I believe; but how it is exerciſed, 1 do not com- 
prehend, | 

T. Nor do you know how the ſun performs his office ta 
bring plenty to qur fields: but there you ſee it; and ſeeing it, 
believe in Providence, We are naturally ftruck with awe, at 
the bare mention of a miracle: the works we read of, out of. 
the courſe of what is called nature, may give us the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſions of a Divine Power; but every event of life ought 
to draw our attention to the conſideration of the ſame diving 
cauſe. With reſpect to us, all is the ſame as a miracle: 
all the works of God ate wonderful * Reaſons unnumbered 
crowd on the mind, why we ſhould pay the fame homage 
and adoration at all times and ſeaſons, and under every 
circumſtance, as if we ſaw the almighty hand ſtretched forth; 
to ſave us by a miracle /—for {till it would be but the power 
of God! Whatever your lot ſhall be, if you believe in God, 
and mean to ſhun the miſery of diſcontent, be fatisfied, 
Study how to be pleaſed, and pain itſelf will loſe its ſting, 

M. I clearly perceive the reaſons why I ought to be con- 
vinced, that there is a Providence which ruleth over all. 

T. Happy were it, if mankind would fee! what they do not 
ſee! or not ſhut their eyes where they ſhould open them, 
Let them behold the miſeries as well as the humble joys of 
human life, and the diſtribution of the good things beſtowed by 
Nature or Providence, call it by which name you pleaſe, would 
not be then uſed intemperately. There are ſo many in want, 
exceſs would be undone, and all her riotous train diſcharged: 
if plenty did not abound in every cottage, yet no miſery would 
appear, but ſuch as muſt be the mere effe of vice and folly. 

M. Would ſuch be then the happy lot of mortals ? | 

T. I think it would ſurely be ſo. How many now are 
doomed to languiſh in want, in ſpite of all their care and in- 
duſtry !=-And why is it, but from the cruel, lu/?-dieted, or 
oftentatious man, who revolts againſt Providence, and confi- 
ders not himſelf the in/trument of That mercy, which the righte- 
ous Father, and conſtant Friend of mankind, certainly in- 
Ended to diſpenſe to all his cle be ways of 
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Providence are paſt finding out, for we carinot always deter- 
mine, whether the apparent good, may not be a puniſhment ; or 
the apparent evil, a mercy, And would it not be contrary to 
experience, with regard to the iſſue of men's actions, to ſup- 
poſe there could be no reaſon for certain eyents, becauſe we 
cannot diſcern what the reaſon may be ? 
M. The conſideration, that there are the wiſeſt reaſons, in 
the mind of Providence, for ſuch inequalities, or ſeemingly 
wrong diſtributions as we ſee, ought to ſilence all murmurs 
and complaints, 
T. True; if we bring evils on ourſelves by imprudence, as 
often happens; ſtill, if our hearts are right towards God, the 
tad may be converted into goed. Earthquakes, or fires, bank- 
-xuptcies, or the treachery of a ſuppoſed friend, happen daily; 
yet the goodneſs of God remains equal to his potuer ; and we 
are ſtill the objects of both. 
A. No one can deny this. Did you ever read the fable of 
the hermit? . | | 
T. Many ſtories of hermits have I read; but I do not re- 
member the fable: pray, what is it ? 
. M. A certain hermit, whoſe cave was at the top of a lofty: 
mountain, ſat one evening contemplating. He ſaw the woods 
dreſt out in their full verdure, the thickets in their gayeſt 
blofloms. The birds carolled in the branches; the lambs fro- 
licked in the meads : the peaſant whiſtled beſide his team, 
whilſt the ſhips were returning ſafe, with their rich loadings, 
into harbour, On a ſudden, a violent ſtorm aroſe : a foreſt 
of oaks lay ſcattered on the ground. Hailſtones and rain were 
poured from the ſky ; lightning and thunder came with all 
their horrors. The tremendous uproar of the waves, drowned 
the ſhrieks of the wretched mariner. — This dreadful ſcene 
was followed by an earthquake, which brought all the neigh- 
bouring villagers to the Hermit*s cave, as if his ſanity would 
be their protection. He received them with a countenance 
that beſpoke the tranquility of his mind, addreffing them in 
theſe terms: 66 My friends, be not diſmayed : Terrible this 
ſcene would have been to me, as it is to you, but that I have 
made the various ways of Providence ſo much my ſtudy, I am 
eln e that the goodneſs of God is equal to his power.“ 
T. Very 
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＋. Very well told: and an admirable leſſon to the ſons of 
men ! This pious man ſaw, with equal eye, the hand of Hea- 
ven in the good and evil: He concluded, that even in death, 
God may diſplay his mercy. Be well aſſured, my daughter, 
that the ſupreme Lord of all is wiſe, though man is fooliſb. 
Humility is more eaſily felt than deſcribed, with regard to the 
acceptance of good and evil. The deciſion of that divine phi- 
loſopher and upright man ob, was this: The Lord gave; 
and the Lord hath taken away : bleſſed be the name of the Lord!” 
To apply this to my own heart, and by this rule every one 
muſt form his private judgment, I confider how roughly I 
have hewn many of the ends and deſigns of my life, and yet 
| found them at laſt, well-/haped. Ill as I have judged, many 
188 events have proved happy : travelled, as I have, through fo 
4} many dangers, ſtill 1 am alive: tempted as I have been, I am 
in reputation and comfort. Ought I not to look up to Hea- 
| ven, even to that Providence which ſuſtained me, when I lay 
s . in the ſilent womb, or hung upon my mother's breaft ? Wha 
+1 can ſcan That general law, by which this univerſal frame, 
this vaſt ſtupendous ſyſtem of the heavens and earth, is go- 
| F verned? That it is governed, is agreeable to the voice of 
Nature, and the conſent of men of all climes, and in every 
age. It is no leſs true, that many, if not all of us, have had 
eſcapes, which we call marvellous : I have been, more than 
once, within a foot or two of death, by muſket and piſtol 
balls; and of being drowned ; perhaps within a hair's-breadth, 
too fine to be diſcerned. How ſhall I determine, whether theſe 
vere the effects of the general laws of Providence; or the par- 
ticular intervention of the goodneſs of the Almighty ? Where 
ſhall I draw the line, between permiſſion of any event, and 
intervention? If God permits what we call an evil, having 
knowledge of it, as permiſſion implies, might he not have hin- 
dered it, if he pleaſed? Can any mortal ſay what evils he 
does not hinder? Give him his attributes, and all our lan- 
guage, all aur powers of thought are quite abſorbed ! Ht is all 
in all! Apparent miracles were once wrought by the hand of 
Moſes ; and ſince his time, by Chriſt and his followers.— Sa 
much ſatisfaction was given, in thoſe ages, in reſpect to the 
power of the Auuuthef; exerted in this manner, to remove all 
poſſibility 
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poſſibility of doubt from the minds of honz/ men: yet even 
thoſe miracles did not convince the perverſe. Hath God de- 
clared he would never interpoſe in ages to come? He only 
ſaid, he would not drown the world. 

M, Thoſe are fools that doubt of this matter : and ſurely 
they are not pious, who do not cry to the Lord in their trou- 
ble, in hopes that he will deliver them out of their diſtreſs |— 

T. You ſpeak like a Chriſtian, and a child of Providence. 
May we not, from what we daily ſee of eſcapes from ſickneſs 
and death, continually aſk, + Lord, what is man, that thou 
haſt ſuch reſpe& unto him, or the ſor of earth (a), that thou fo 
regardeſt him? Humility is eſſentially neceſſary, eſpecially 
when applied to our apprehenſions of the cxconomy of divine 
Providence. 

A. It muſt be our duty above all things, to avoid PaIDE, 

T. This is often the cauſe of contention, about things of 
which both parties are equally ignorant. With regard to the 
economy of life, taking the firſt part of it in a qualified ſenſe, 
I like the Spaniſb proverb, With the proud, be proud: with 
the humble, humble.“ 

M. Some poiſons, they ſay, are the beſt antidotes againſt 
poiſon, 

T. An undaunted courage, Mary, which puts on the appear- 
ance of pride, ſeems to be the beſt calculated to prevent op- 
preſſion. Such courage is cool and temperate z no flaming 
eyes; no boiſterous ſounds of voice; yet it is bold and ſteady ! 
To ſhew no fear towards the proud, is to make them fear 
us. If we do not bend the knee, they loſe the fee which ſup- 
ports them, Starve their vanity and boaſting, and they will 
become humble, Keep your temper calm, and they periſh in 
the ſtorm of their own raiſing, It is the language which men 
talk, that makes the greateſt difference. The ſtory of Haman, 
is a ſtrong inſtance of the re/tleſeneſs of pride: he muſt have 
been a bad man at heart : but the apparent cauſe of his de- 
ſtruction, was inſatiable vanity ; for he could not brook Mor- 
decai's not paying him homage. 


M. Haman was ſo extravagantly proud as to be forſaken of 
God. One part of the Spaniſb proverb is truly Chriſtian ; for 


it 


(a) This, the learned ſay, is the true reading from the original. 
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garded. If out of contempt of you, and your condition, the 


tend with them. 
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it keeps us in mind what gentle arid perſuaſive comforters we 
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ought to be to the afflicted; Is it that the proud are fo 
frightened, that they never look at themſelves in a glaſs ; for 
they ſeem to be totally OI with their own | face | 
and appearance? — . 
T. They are ignorant of their hearts, and bliad to „0 
ton inſirmity. We are all, in ſome degree, ignorant of our 
foibles ; but it is impoſſible for the proud to ſee themſelves, 
for they ſtand in their own -light. Though pride is fo 
ſhameful ; yet, contrary to other vices, it ſeeks opportunities 
to ſet itſelf up as an object to be gazed at; and for the ſame 
reaſon, it is ſubject to the greateſt mortification when diſre- 


proud keep out of your way, it will be ſo much the happier, 
as it may fave you the trouble of keeping out of theirs: and 
it is always ſafer and eaſier to avoid the proud; than to con- 


M1. I believe that pride often makes thoſe hated, who might 
otherwiſe be eſteemed, And what a ſad proof it gives of blind- 
neſs, when proud people complain of the inſolence of others | 

T. Sad enough ! but very frequent. A likeneſs of man- 
ners, in moſt other inſtances, begets love; in this, it pro- 
duces hatred. 

M. The humble cannot hate“ 

T. No: but it is impoſſible for them to love the ey 

M. In what doth pride moſt diſtinguith itſelf, among peo- 
ple of our condition ? 

T. In ill-nature, mocking, deriſion, diſobedience, impeni- 
tence, ſullenneſs, unwillingneſs to learn, impatience of con- 
troul, and ſuch like ill qualities. It is the chief cauſe of the 
peeviſhneſs of maſters, and the impatience of ſervants, It ſows 
the ſeeds of ambition, envy, and malice. 

MA. Do you think that unforgiveneſs and cruelty flow 1 
the ſame cauſe? | 

T. Pride is generally at the bottom of an unforgiving tem- 
per; and cruelty is often the ſword-bearer of unforgiveneſs 
Want of mercy, and cruelty, mean the ſame thing; and not 
to forgive is ſo much like it, that I cannot diſtinguiſh, In 
the rich, pride is one of the moſt miſchievous, and in the poor, 
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the moſt contemptible of vices : and it approaches to mad- 
neſs. When the poor are proud, they emulate the folly of 
the rich : they forfeit the dignity of poverty : they attempt to 
ſhame the diſpenſations of Providence. Pride leads to vanity 
in a thouſand ſhapes ! A farmer in this neighbourhood, who 
is as poor as I am, happening the other day to entertain a duke 
at dinner, gave him twenty diſbes. | 

M. Twenty diſhes ! . 

T. The duke entertained. the farmer in return : and what 
do you think, Mary? his grace gave him a leg of mutton, 
and a pudding |! 

M. Moſt excellent! Did not the farmer fee the folly of 
his wanton expence, though perhaps he meant well ? 

7. This was the very caſe !—It is acting with humility, 
ſuited to our reſpective ſtations, which conſtitutes the true 
beauty and harmony of life. When you go to London, you 
will ſee Bethlem, commonly called Bedlam. I have heard, 
that the governors have wiſely prevented the abuſe of ſhewing 
the unhappy wretches in confinement ; otherwiſe you might 
be a ſpectator of the havoe which pride creates in the perſons 
of many miſerable human Beings, There you might hear all 
the ſweet-tuned bells of reaſon jangling and harſh : the uſe 
of ſpeech unſhapened :** fee the ſoft limbs of an unhappy girl 
chained to the ground : perhaps at intervals, ſhe reaſons 


well; and vows the keepers do her wrong, to deprive her of 


her liberty: yet, touch the ſtring of her infirmity, ſhe gnaſhes 
her teeth, and foams, vowing revenge. Thus the poor lu- 


natic draws tears from ſtony hearts 


M. Alas, poor wretch! But do not young women loſe 
their wits, rather from the effect of diſappointed love, than 
from pride, | 

T. Whatever it be, the humble in heart lament their con- 


dition; yet do not ſo frequently loſe their reaſon for any fault 
W they have committed themſelves, or for the crimes of others. 


I have more than once reminded you of the leſſon given by 
the Son of God: ** Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly, and 
vu ſhall find reſt unto your fouls.” —W hen I ſaw the wretched 

Icene of Bethlem, 1 learnt, that many more run mad with 
e, than with any other paſſion : this I believed the more, 

Vor, II, E | from 
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from having ſeen more mad proud people, out of Bethlem, than 
in it; if they are not ſo wild and miſchievous, they are as 
abſurd, Others have their heads turned with a compound 
diſeaſe of pride and vanity. We ſee the conſequences of this, 
in the conduct of *ſquire Jahn. He ſet off in life with five 
thouſand pounds a year: by emulating his richer neighbours 
in expence, for the ſake of a number of dogs, horſes, and ſer- 
vants, for ſport and parade, he is-cating himſelf up. 

M. Somebody will be the better for it. 

T. Yes: but ſuch examples operate on our manners ſo 
hurtfully, that every one who lives within the influence of 
them, becomes ſo much the worſe. He who throws himſelf 
out of his proper rank, injures the community. It is not the 
riches poſſeſſed, but the good uſe of them, in living honour- 
ably to ourſelves, and beneficially to others. The miſer ſtarves 
his neighbour ; and the prodigal teaches him to ſtarve himſelf, 
You have heard of a gentleman, who was called the man 
of Roſs, whole temperance and œconomy were ſuch, as en- 
abled him to diffuſe his bounty, By his ſkill and good advice, 
he made the condition of all his neighbours comfortable: and 
yet he was not poſſeſſed of an eſtate of above five hundred 
pounds a year, juſt a tenth part of *ſquire John's. 

AM. The man of Roſs, I have heard, was a man of virtue 
Charity may be exerciſed by thoſe who have nat ſo many 
pence : witneſs T beodofia and her mother (a). 

T. Whilſt we talk thus freely, let us not forget, how much 
we are bound to exerciſe our charity in judging in all caſes; 
for weakneſs of head is to be pityed, as well as peryerſeneſ: 
of heart to be chaſtiſed. It is not uncommon to hear ſer- 

vants talk as if they had great relations, when it is either not 
true, or ſuch great relations are worthleſs people, diſdaining 
to look upon them becauſe they are poor, I have known 
ſeveral who ſaid they were related to very noble families. 

M. What did it ſignify if they were, unleſs ſuch families 
would do ſomething for them ? 

T. Signify! If it ſerved only to create pride, it was 
worle than nothing. As to thoſe who grow inſolent upon 


the 


(a) Vol. I. p. 365. 
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the real ſmiles of fortune, which are often of ſo ſhort du- 
ration, think how the ſycamore in the fable deſpiſed the oak 
for being bare of leaves. Be not ſo much delighted, my 
friend, ſays ſhe, a froft may return, and blaſt thy glory in the 
riſing year,—I wait for the ſun's genial warmth : you will 
then ſee in what majeſty I "Tapas and how late I ſhall yield 
to the frowns of winter.,”—So it is, Mary: and, whether 
maſter ar ſervant, he who is puffed up with a gale of proſperity, 
may as eaſily fink in a ſtorm of ill fortune. | 

M. We ſhould be modeſt in all fortunes, and wait our 
time : who can tell what a day will bring forth ? Many, I be- 
lieve, © are perked up in a glittering grief, and wear a golden 
ſorrow ;”” their own offences, or thoſe of other people, in 
ſpite of all appearances, humbling them to the duſt. I ſome- 
times meet with inoffenſive vain people, who remind me 
of the gnat on the bull's horn; ſhe made many excuſes, 
hoping ſhe did not incommode him. No, ſays he: I did 
not feel you when ou came, nor ſhall I be ſenſible of your 
departure. 

T. Every one aw! a notion of being of importance to others : 
and perhaps it is happy they ſhould think ſo, in order that 
they may not forget, that they are of great importance ta 
themſelves, to act right in their rank or condition. Every one 
is of real conſequence, for the evil they may do: but if the 
greateſt of mankind would reflect, that when the curtain falls, 
they will be thought of no more, they could not be ixſalent / 
To ſhew the vanity of external homage, we ſee the tottering 
buſt and empty urn, the marble ſtatue, and all the incenſe 
offered to monumental pride: by whom is it regarded ?—You 
walk as compoſedly by the tomb of a lord, as by the grave of 
a peaſant, The meekneſs of Moſes, and the patience of Job; 
the poverty of the followers of Chriſt; the piety and charity 
of good men; and the blood of martyrs; are events, which 
W ftand recorded in the regiſters of heaven; theſe, indeed, excite 
our praiſe; and call for our veneration. 

M. Where will works of impiety be recorded 1 

T. Pride was not made for man. I could relate a tale, 
which would melt your heart: I remember a farmer's 
daughter in this neighbourhood, who was ſent to London, as. 
0 S f you 
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you may now be going. A place, which Was thought a very 4 
good one, was provided for her; but ſhe, like a billy girl, 
proud and impatient of controul, thought ſhe needed neither 
admonition nor inſtruction; and in a petulent humour ſhe gave 
warning to her miſtreſs. Not being able to get ſo good a 
place, ſhe declined a worſe, which ſhe might have had, 
and was ſoon ſeized by the cold band of poverty: and what was 
the conſequence ?—to relieve her wants, ſhe becamg a m_ 

ſtitute. 

M. Gracious Heaven ! 

T. She might have returned to her father; but neither would 
her pride allow of this. He heard of her evil conduct, and wrote 
to her in terms that might have moved a heart of flint ; at 
the ſame time requeſting of me to ſeek her out, and expoſtulate 
with her. I thought myfelf fortunate in finding her, though 
it was in a brothel. As pride goes before a fall, ſhe ſeemed 
to be given up to work iniquity. After ſome familiar queſ- 
tions, for I ſpoke in the ſpirit of humanity, I aſked her, if 
ſhe believed in the immortality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments after death : if ſhe knew, that the 

-fhameful ſin ſhe had been guilty of, was forbidden by the 
Chriftian religion, under the penalty of everlaſting damna- 
tion, if ſhe died in a fate of impenitence. She looked very 

ſtedfaſtly at me for ſome time, as if ſhe was at a loſs what to 
anſwer, and then ſaid, You may tell my father, that I do 
not mean to go on in an evil courſe.” However, ſhe con- 
tinued in it; and before ſhe reached twenty-two, died of 2 
decay, the effect of the foul diſeaſe. 

M. Sad ſtory, indeed Poor miſerable weetch | "__ 
remember her name ? 


T. We muſt forget That : her father and ſiſters are os 
alive. 


M. You aſcribe her misfortunes, in the firſt treſpaſs, to 
her pride. This, methinks, ſhould have kept her honeſt: 
and it was always in her power rather to die with hunger, than 
do rebel againſt God in ſo outrageous a manner: yet there 

are caſes, in which pride is neceſſary and uſeful. 
T. A generous ſenſe of true ſelf-love, and regard to our 
own dignity, is often called by the common name of pride, 
agree- 
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agreeable to the Spaniſb proverb; though it is, in its nature, 
very different from a haughty conceit of ourſelves, or a diſ- 
regard to religion. This kind of pride being properly em- 
ployed, often ſerves as a ſhield of honour to men, and of 
chaſtity to women, Humility itſelf ceaſes to be a virtue, un- 
leſs it ſcorns to do an evil thing. When ſuch ſenſe of ho- 
hour as I am ſpeaking of, is oppoſed to vice and folly, it par- 
ticularly becomes your ſex : and it is far ſafer for a woman to 
be thought proud, if by this means ſhe guards her chaſtity, 
than under a falſe notion of humility to become a prey. In 
all caſes, wherein virtue is concerned, the loweſt are upon 
a level with the higheſt : God is no reſpecter of perſons ! 

M. When one conſiders the various events of life, it is 
amazing that creatures who are but duſt and aſhes, ſhould 
ever be proud 

T. So we might think, if we aid not know the weakneſs of 
human nature, It is truly humiliating to conſider, that all 
the wealth and greatneſs which the world can furniſh, can- 
not even ſcreen us from hatred and contempt in this world, 
when we indulge this vain and fooliſh paſſion, We ſome- 
times court applauſe, from motives of pride ; yet, the prouder 
we are, the more we are deſpiſed ; forgetting at the ſame time, 
that . Vengeance ſhall lay in wait for the proud; whilſt humility, 
and the fear of the Lord, are riches, honours, and life! 

M. So it often proves. Pride is madneſs / 

T. As to the height to which it pleaſes Divine Providence 
to advance a ſmall pert of mankind, you are not to imagine it 
is this which unavoidably makes them giddy ; it is the fooliſh» 
neſs of their hearts, when they laat down on thoſe below them, 
O my daughter, ſurvey with conſtant heart, and uplifted 
eyes, this canopy of the heavens : conſider how we all 
live under it, protected by one common Lord and Father; 
our hopes and fears, with regard to death, the unavoidable 
lot of mortals, being all the ſame in peaſant or in prince 

V. And is it not enough to humble the proudeſ? heart, to 
conſider that ſickneſs or pain, misfortune or age, muſt, in a 


few years, bring us all to the duſt ? 


7. No kind of human blindneſs and folly, is more deplorable 
than pride If this was the crime of fallen angels, it ſurely 
4 was 
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my child, whilſt you conſider what is paſſing in your own 


regard their e/tcem you will conſider all mankind as parents 
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was not made for man, who was born of a woman. Happily 
aur condition does not expoſe us to much temptation : and 
yet, the pooreſt are not exempt from pride; it /urks in every 
human breaſt : my dear Mary, let it not ſeat itſelf in yours; 
Do you not find the meaneſt ſometimes tempted to "_ 
_ neighbour ? 

M. Yes: but if the moſt exalted in rank, ſtand i in 1200 of 
the meaneſt, and our labour is as uſeful to the rich, as their 
wealth is to us; if the labour of the hands, in our ſeveral 
ſtations, produces the wealth about which they make ſuch a 
pother, can they be proud ? 

T. Men are blind, or they would ſee, that all the greatneſs 
and luſtre of the moſt wealthy mortal, is but as the glimmer- 
ing of a taper, juſt expiring : but what can poverty be proud 
of? Can it be proud of virtue? this is a contradiction : for 
virtue is always humble. We frequently ſee pride: recoiling 
on its own boſom, armed with daggers : whereas, humility is 
a virtue much leſs ſubject to be diſtreſſed, and much * 
to carry about us. 
M. The Wiſe Man e humility as productire of 
every earthly bleſſing; whilſt the proud are hated of God: 
for he ſays, as they ſow iniquity, they ſhall reap the ſame. 
T. You, Mary, are a Chriſtian, a follower of the meekeſt 
perſon that ever lived; yet, in his human nature, and ab- 
ſtracted from his power, the brightneſs of his character darts 
forth rays, which dazzle and confound all the pride and 
grandeur of the greateſt of the children of men. Therefore, 


boſom, take heed not to indulge a contempt of others. Do 
not deceive yourſelf: if you love your own kind, you will 2 


brothers, or ſiſters. Eſteem is to virtue, what air is to 
plants and flowers; making it to flouriſh : and as this 
is ſometimes the ſecret cauſe of virtue, it is alſo a part of its 
reward. Whilſt you think of this, reſtrain all anxious defire a8 
of applauſe; for you are to ſtand by the wuprightneſs, or fall 
by the iniguity of your own life; not by the fancy or opinion 
of others. — T hoſe who think well of us, do not, on this ac- 
count, actually render us the more excellent, except it be in 

keeping 
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keeping us in good humour : thoſe who think / of us, ſeldom 
do us any good. When we act right, their eſteem is va- 
juable; for the beſt we can do, is but our duty; and if we 
do ill, we are puniſhable. The meaſure of our eſteem of 
others, often ariſes from the manner in which we are treated 
by them: but, in all caſes, preſerve the candour of your 
mind, and do not become proud, becauſe another is fooliſh. 
I have more than once received a favour, conferred with 
ſuch an air of ſuperiority, that it loſt more than half its 
value: and my heart hath revolted againſt the expreſſion 
of my gratitude to him, who deſerved ſo little of my 
eſteem. We mult always expect to meet with many, who 
have ſo extravagant an opinion of their own merits, as to hold 
others very cheap: they take offence, if we do not pay them 
honour ; and are inſolent if we do, This is the world; ſome- 
times we laugh, and ſometimes weep. + - 

AH. I find many untractable, with difficulty yielding to 
reaſon ; involving themſelves or others in trouble, which 
a ſmall portion of humility and eaſy compliance, might have 
prevented, If we conſider the corruption of the human heart, 
it is no eaſy taſk to return good for evil but my religion has 
taught me, that this is wiſdom, virtue, and immortal glory ! 

T. You believe in the Chriſtian religion; praftiſe it: 
—and if you are wiſe, and intend to live in peace, let your 
deportment be humble, not mean. Whilſt this engages you ta 
be civil to others, they will intereſt themſelves in your favour ; 
whereas pride will choak all your other virtues. Humility 
will teach you to make a friend of a foe; pride makes a foe 
of a friend. Have too great a regard to your own dignity, 
as 4 rational creature, as well as a Chriſtian, to be proud! 
Never ſuffer this paſſion to hurry you into unwarrantable re- 
ſentments, although the behaviour of others ſhould be ever ſo 


5 untoward, Many ſhew fierce reſentments for accidents, and 
5 offences of ſuch a kind, as the wiſe laugh at as folly, or lament 
re as weakneſs. Others, inſtead of putting themſelves in the 


ſame degree of blame as the aggreſſor, ſuppreſs their own 
pride, and endeavour to correct That of others, even though, 
in the eye of the world, they ſhould bend themſelves to 
the earth, Evils will come, let us act ever fo cautiouſly ; 


and 
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and a great part of mankind will be fooliſh and wicked: but 
do not therefore deſpiſe the meaneſt perſon upon earth. 
Liſten to the cries of miſery! Think of Lazarus / he was 
conveyed to the boſom of his father Abraham, and ſeated. in 
glory in the higheſt heaven !—"Think how the neglect of ſuch 
rules as reaſon dictates, and religion requires, multiply evils 
without end, and draw a cloud of darkneſs over the fair face 
of love and friendſhip : / How often are affection and eſteem 
Joſt ; and every tie which ſhould bind the children of men +n 
mutual charity and heart-rejoicing peace, broken and diſ- 
ſolved. All the leſſons which wiſe men teach, are calculated 
to prevent pride, and with it the thouſand nder incident 
to human life. The love of God, and the love of man, is 
the law and the prophets: pride wars againſt humanity and 
religion. If we were all meek and humble, the earth would 

reſemble heaven 

AT. What doth pride now EY it reſemble ? 

T. Were I to ſay hell, I ſhould only confirm the ſentence 
given by the conſent of mankind. Pride is diſtinguiſhed by 
philoſophers, as a part of anger: with Chriſtians, he who 
being angry, fs, is called a child of the devil: in familiar 
_ diſcourſe, we call it hellih pride. 

MH. If I triumph over my pride, I ſhall learn the more 
eaſily to guard myſelf againſt all other evil paſſions that may 
ſurprize or betray me. 

T. Virtue is acquired by labour, and the improvement of 
reaſon. Our paſſions having their foundation deeply laid in 
our nature, life and manners are built on them; either to 
compoſe a beautiful ſtructure, or an ill- formed pile, which 
threatens us with its fall. Paſſions are no leſs the ſprings of 
life, which animate the frame; or they are a fever in the 
mind, which waſtes our ſtrength, and leaves us weak and 
feeble. Our affections are ſo blended in our compoſition, 
that wiſe men ſometimes cheat themſelves into a belief, that 
they are led by the pure dictates of reaſon, when in truth, 
ſome favourite paſſion draws the contrary way. Whether it 
be by chains of iron, or ſtrings of ſilk, the ſlavery of the 
mind may be the ſame. 
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N. How is ſuch a poor mortal as I am to diſtinguiſh ? 
T. Poor mortal as you are, yet not ſo poor, with regard to 
the judgment that God hath given you; for hardly can any 
man deceive himſelf, without taking ſome pains to do it. 
Half the ingenuity on the right fide, would prevent the evils 
we complain of, Reaſon is generally a faithful monitor when 
we attend to it: obſerve how much ſuperior thoſe are, who 
command their paſſions, to ſuch as are commanded by them. 
Every guſt of pride, or fooliſh deſire of the heart, is apt to 
make them fools, who, in other reſpects, are wiſe. Thoſe - 
only who regulate their paſſions, prevent their becoming enc= 
mies: as long as theſe act in ſubmiſſion to reaſon, they may be 
conſidered as faithful friends : and is not the glory of a man 
the exerciſe of his rational powers, and the authority which 
God hath given him over himſelf ? 
M. I wilt endeavour to exerciſe mine, 
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CONVERSATION. 1. 


M. Y dear father, I muſt beg your affiſtance : I ant 
challenged for a crime, of which I am as inno- 
cent as the child unborn. | 

T. Why then are you alarmed? What is the matter ? 

M. Louiſa, once my friend, accuſes me of being the cauſe 
that her lover James hath forſaken her. 

T. What kind of reputation hath ſhe ? 

M. Of very great honeſty, with a good ſhare of underſtand- 
ing: ſhe ſpeaks her mind with ſuch freedom and ſincerity, 
that I had a great affection for her, before ſhe uſed me ſo ill. 

T. Did you ever imagine her friendſbip for you, would yield 
to her love for a man? The belt thing is, to bring James to 
right ſenſe of her good qualities : but you muſt not appear in 


it, as it will add fuel to the fire of her jealouſy, and inflame her 
reſentment. I will find means to inſinuate to him, that Louie 


is one of the beſt young women in the world ; and loves him 


with the utmoſt tenderneſs. If ſhe has him not, ſhe may, | 
at leaſt, thank you for diſcovering that he is not worthy d 


her. | 


AH. Thank me! I do not deſire her thanks: ſhe has uſed M 
me very ill, in return for my kindneſs to her, I am not in- 


ſenſible of the infirmities of my ſex ; but I am ſorry to ay, 


that I have been treated with ſuch ingratitude and injuſticyW 
as will make me cautious whom I truſt. Louiſa's conduti 
to me, is exceedingly provoking : 1 treated her, upon al 


. occaſions, with the utmoſt regard: ſhe was my ſweet com. 
panion : we walked together, as I thought, in the moſt {in- 


cere mutual affection. | never gave her offence, and yet ſu 


now ſays the molt cruel and bitter things of me; nay, ſhe ac. 
cuſes me to my face of treachery ; and ſays, I have ſeduced ht 
lover ! I have no other regard for him, than as ſhe loves him: 
and if I had, I would periſh rather than do ſo ungenerous u 

| action. 
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action. 1 think I ought to reſent ſuch treatment : —To have 
my good name trampled upon, as if I were one of the vileſt 
creatures on the earth | — | 
T. Have you done, Mary T have 5500 your complaint 
without interrupting you, but not without grief; not for your 
real ſufferings, but that your pride is ſo much hurt, by the 
imputation of a guilt your heart diſdains; and which the 
world will diſcern to be the effect of Lowiſa's jealouſy. You 
reſent firſt, and then aſk me whether you ought to reſent. 
If you cannot bear ſuch anmerited reproach, how will your 
innocence be ſecured againſt the alluring ſmiles of foft words, 
which are often uſed by thoſe who have real treacherous de- 
ſigns? How is it, Mary, that you, being innocent, ſuffer 
your pride to tranſport you ſo much? Is this the way to ſe- 
cure you againſt the reality of the crime her fancy charges you 
with? Yeſterday you regarded this poor girl as your friend ; 
to-day you think her an enemy.—She is the object of your 
compaſſion ! Perhaps you may be the cauſe, though innocent, 
of the acuteſt diſtreſs ſhe can ſuffer. I am a man, with all 
the paſſions and infirmities of my nature: my pride might 
once be agitated as yours now is: I can hardly anſwer for 
myfelf even now, after ſo many years of diſcipline : but 
know, my daughter, that we ſee the faults of others, in their 
full magnitude; and view our own, through the end of the 
glaſs that diminiſhes. —-I now, for once, ſee you, Mary, 
with a bleeding heart ; though I cannot perſuade myſelf that 
you have conſidered what you have been ſaying : you have 
forgotten that you are a Chri/tian. Let us try how to com- 
fort, not diſtreſs Louiſa. Be not afraid of your reputation. 
—Be merciful, and your piety, like the noon-day ſun, will 
WT diſpel the miſt of paſſiog which hangs over your mind. Wilt 
you offer incenſe to the caprice of the world, by ſuppofing 
that you muſt ſuffer by the jealouſy of this poor girl? Will you 
confirm it, by withholding your mercy from her? 1 have 
more reaſon to complain of you, than you of her; ſeeing that 
you forget, upon this occaſion, all the wholeſome leſſons that 
I have given you. She, poor girl, has ſuffered the ſharpeſt 
anguiih, perhaps from the real infidelity of the man ſhe loves, 
and the ſuppoſed treachery of her friend. Convince her, by 
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your actions, that you have a mind ſuperior to ſuch crimes... 
Think of the wound of ſlighted love, fretted by the ſuppoſed 
treachery of a friend : the time may come, when you will feel 
the tortures of deſpiſed love, with real aggravations of trea- 
chery in friendſhip. Think if this might not drive your ſoul 
down the precipice of madneſs! That which you ſuppoſe 
to be ſo high an offence againſt you, may be the genuine ef. 
fect of that poiſon in the mind, mare deadly than a mad dog's 
tooth, All the raging fire of fevers, circling through the 
veins, driving the unhappy patient into madneſs, may not be 
a worſe evil than poor Louiſa feels | 
M. Alas, my father, I have been raſh in my reſentment !—] 
have been much to blame — Will you for give me? My pride, 
or falſe ſclf-love, hurried me much too far. Though Louiſa 
has uſed hard words to me, yet the light in which you ſet her 
ſufferings, makes my heart ſad: and methinks I would rather 
die, than fret her wounds with any of thoſe reproaches, with 
which women are ſo apt to condemn each other. I have ſo 
little reaſon to tranſgreſs agajnſt your precepts, that I tremble 
to think how I might have erred under a higher provocation. 
I will be more watchful, and check my fooliſh heart, in 
hopes of more grace upon a future occaſion. 
T. Be comforted, my child ! God forgive you f Perhaps, 
if the occaſion had been greater, you would have maintained 
the conſtaney of your mind more firmly. Though ftruck to 
the quick, with a deep ſenſe of wrongs unmerited, your nobler 
reaſon, and your ſenſe of mercy, might plead for the offen- 
der: and in doing this, your heart would juſtify your conduct, 
and tell you, you was acting as a true friend to yourſelf, As 
to my forgiveneſs, you have it freely : and may the righteous 
God keep you in his ways! But tell me, I pray you: know 
you of any thing more than you nave yet ſaid, with regard to 
Jane's falling-oft ? 
MA. Some few days ſince, he 1 expreſſions, as if 
Lani no longer charmed him. I reproached him for his in- 
conſtancy, and bid him earneſtly conſider, how far he was 
bound, in honour and in juſtiee, to one who deſerved ſo highly 
of him, and was ſo much eſteemed by all the world. He an- 
ſwered, I believe I could be conſtant to you, if you would 
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ſmile upon me.“ I turned my back on him with diſdain, 
He followed me; and ſeizing my hand, fell on his knees, 
and with the utmoſt emotion ſaid, My charming Mary, if 
you cannot {mile upon me, do not frown thus, do not arm 
thoſe looks, that heaven of mildneſs, to Ai me with A- 
dain!” (a) 

T. The very language that the devil talked, when he le- 
duced Eve. What anſwer did you make? 
M. Vill you with my looks ! There will be no occaſion: 
James, you are a bad man: you will come to the gallows. I 
conſider you as the huſband of Zowiſa, You are bound by 
the laws of truth and juſtice, though the prieſt hath not yet 
performed his office, Be gone] never ſpeak to me again. Go 
to Louiſa z tel] her how buſy the devil has been with you, and 
how fortunately you have eſcaped. Confeſs your fins ; calm 
the diſquiet of her mind; and hope for mercy from God!“ 
I have not ſeen him ſince ; and am determined to avoid him. 

He ſeems ta be a trifler in love, and not worthy of a wife, 

T. No wonder ſhe ſhould be jealous, or utter her complaints, 
under the impreſſion of ſo fierce a paſſion as jealouſy. '1 am glad. 
to hear you have judged ſo well. Poor Laiſa! if thy young 
lover is ſo fickle, I am afraid he will not marry thee ; or be 
falſe to thee if he does For your part, Mary, avoid him, 
as you would a mad bull. Leuiſa'sjealouſy is raiſ-d : I know 
not what other advice to give you, on this occaſion, than to 
keep out of her way alſo, till ſome worthy friend of hers ſhall 
ſet her right. The friendſbip of women, where love intec- 
venes, hardly exiſts, except in the brain of a writer of ro- 
mances. Little do you know of the force of j:a/ouſy, and the 
ſad effects of it. We will try to get this matter (et right. I 
hope I ſhall convince James, without ſaying a word of what 
you have told me, that Lowja's jealouſy is ſuch a proof of 
her love for him, that it ought to endear her to him : and, if 
poſſible, I will forward tlie match. 

M1. 1 ſhall rejoice to hear them aſted, though it may not 
be proper for me to court the friend{hip of ejther. 

7. I adviſe you, by all means, to keep aloof. Such conteſts 
end beſt in filence : abſence is the ſureſt remedy to prevent 


the 


(a) Milton, 


I 
the renewal of love or hatred.—In the little concerns of life, 
there is not a ſtronger proof of weakneſs, than jealouſy, I 
remember a young lord much offended, leaving his company 
with indignation, becauſe the maſter of the entertainment had 
inadvertently not given in charge, that he ſhould be taken 


. out to dance in the ſecond or third place, and other ſuch'cere. 


mony : but he was laughed at for the childiſhneſs of his re- 
ſentments, | 

M. It had. been more in character, if he had been a young 
lady: women are moſt apt to indulge their pride in ſuch 
weakneſs, as you may judge from my late offence. 

T. Yes: but Louiſa's is a more ſerious affair. The dancing 
buſineſs furniſhed matter for diſcourſe : and happy it would 
be, if people could learn any thing from ſuch events. Re- 


ſentments, of this kind, cannot be juſtified ; yet, in point of 


decorum, the young lord might have declined dancing with 
any body, as he was not aſked ih due place. If we conſider the 
many abſurdities men fall into every day; the petulent words 
uttered ; the inſolent neglects; the inadvertent incivilities ; 
the various kinds of abſence or want of preſence of mind ; and 
above all, the forgetfulneſs of God, we ſhall rather find matter 
for laughter than reproach, at jealouſies ariſing from ſuch trivial 
events, The ſupport of order, and courteous diſcipline, is 
neceſſary : but the ſuperior often ſhews his ſuperiority, not 
by contending for his right, but by yielding to an inferior, 
who is ignorant of his duty. This rule deſcends to our con- 
dition, and becomes civility; creating alſo a habit of humility, 
two qualities ever honoured and reſpected. Hence you may 
learn, how filly ſuch little fits of jealous pride appear in the 
eyes of men of underſtanding! In conſidering the happineſs 
and miſery of life, you may ſee what incidents diſturb the 
breaſt. Let me now caution you againſt the leſſer crimes 
which lead to revenge; I mean CENSURE, SLANDER, and 
MALICE : theſe, not having the ſame degree of malignity, nor 
the ſame danger in the ordinary gratification of them as re- 
venge, are therefgre not ſo much dreaded : but they are more 
general faults, and particularly in the female world. 

M. Is it not hypocriſy, if not treachery, when we ſecretly de- 


ſſiſe thoſe, with whom we converſe familiarly? 
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7. To expreſs contempt, and turn them into Fidicule, is 
Barbarity : to reproach them harſhly for little faults, is cruelty. 

M. But may we not ſpeak of friends, or foes, according to 
their behaviour towards us ? 

J. Not when there is no neceſſity, nor unleſs we mention 
the valuable, as well as unworthy parts of their characters. 
To ſpeak of ſlight merits to gain credit, as if we were fair and 
candid in our enquiries; and then come with a but, and a 
heavy accuſation z I appeal to your own mind, Mary, is this 
juſt, or like a Chri/ttan ? 

M. If it is neceſſary to ſpeak truth, I believe it were better 
to mention the evil part firſt, and then to praiſe. 

T. There are not many ſuch caſes, in which the truth is 
neceſſary to be ſpoken : and you may be aſſured, that thoſe 
who are under the power of reſentment or envy, ſeldom ſpeak 
all; they drop the beſt part. If we ſeek for blemiſhes in the 
be/?, they may be eaſily diſcovered : but hall we look for them 
in characters, which in general are goad, at the very moment 
we acknowledge no mortal to be perfect? Be ſatisfied, that 
there is ſeldom any thing ſaid in reproachful terms, in the 
abſence of your neighbour, but does hurt to thoſe who ſay it: 
and thoſe who hear it, are generally the worſe for it. To 
talk of things or perſons, in a manner which, upon recollec- 
tion, our own mind condemns ; or to ſpeak of them, at any 
time, when we ought to be ſilent, is a mixture of weakneſs 
and impiety. 

M. No body attempts to expoſe a perſon to deriſi ion, who, 
upon the whole, is reſpectable and ought to be eſteemed, 

7. I fear you are miſtaken : ſome delight in cenſure; and 
do a manifeſt injuſtice to the party offended, and to the hearer 
alſo, who may probably be deceived ; and above all, they in- 
jure themſelves. 

M. 1 have indeed heard, that as birds peck at the 
richeſt fruits, ſanderous tongues attack the beſt characters; as 
if they thought others were not worth their attention. 

7. Men of lively parts are apt to be conceited, I have 
more than once remarked of ſome of this character, when 
talking of perſons, whoſe purſuits are of a different nature 

from their own, they expreſs a degree of contempt or deriſion ; 
at 
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once dſſovering their depravity, and falſe judgment. To 
be uſeful and beneficial ro our fellow-creatures, is the ſub= 
Rance of virtue; the reſt is but mere ornament and amuſe- 
ment. How many are there, whoſe talents are hid under a 
napkin! Not knowing how to employ them properly, it is 
the ſame to the world, as if they did not exiſt, -I have heard 
it ſaid of one of my own acquaintance, ©** He hath an excel. 
lent underſtanding, if he knew what to do with it.“ 

M. We cannot be too guarded in cenſuring others. If we 
know their faults, I prefume we may make ourſelves the bets 
ter, by guarding againſt them, 

T. Thoſe who are biafled by intere/cd views, can with diffi- 
culty ſuppoſe, that generoſity is the chief motive to any 
action: and the fothful are apt to conceive it impoſſible, that 
any one ſhould be buſy, unleſs ſome favourite paſſion puts 
him in motion. We are ſuch imperfect Beings, that the belt 
are not always free from jealouſies, and falſe conſtructions of 
their neighbour's conduct. But it is not leſs true, that a good 
man is influenced by God himſelf; and having a kind of di- 
vinity within him, goes on continually to the utmoſt of his 
power, til! he expires'in prayers for his fellow-creatures : Yet, 
be not ſurprized, if a man, that you may think deſerving ſuch 
a name, ſhould, notwithſtanding, be condemned by his friends 
or foes, for good not rightly underſtood, as well as for ſome ver; 
portion of real evil. While we live in a giddy world, We 
muſt feel its motion; yet let us not perſiſt the leſs, in what we 
think is fixcd and ſteady,  Wiicy 

M. A little inſtance of miſconſt: ucted virtue, happened Whye ſ 
to me a few days ſince.— Loung Timothy Feyward, and ſome ing; 
young men and women, were very preſſing for me to take W..- 
a walk with them. I did not much like their company; Why 
nor did I think you would approve : I kept my mind to 
myſelf, ſaying, that if I had time to walk, I was engaged to n ore 
you. Timothy was witty on the occaſion, and put his com- pr the 
pany in a titter. He laughed at the antiquity of my taſte, and nfirm 
ſuppoſed I ſhould ſoon marry a man of fourſcore. | 

T. I cannot ſay he diſcovered much wit, in not finding out is „ 
why you preferred to walk with me. — People who are con- 
ceited of themſelves contract a ſatirical turn: they ridicult 
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al who act contrary to ebeir humour: than which nothing 


is more contemptible or dangerous. dare ſay he back 'd his 
own witticiſm with a boiſterous laugh. | 
* It was: very Ievid; and vefy log but I eould ine 
find any wit in his laughter of ſatyr: it had better be fors 
gotten, I have often heard, that he that tnaketh others afraid 
of his wit, had need be afraid of their memory. | 
T. Fools laugh often and exceſſively, Timithy is welcome 
to laugh: I am glad to ſee young people merty: but thoſe de- 
ceive themſelves, who imagine that any nonſenſe, or untoward 
word, which excites a laugh; or puts andthef to the bluſh, 
is therefore wit and humour. Truth always agrees with 
good ſenſe, as wit with pleaſantry and humour: but thoſe 
who are perpetually laughing, are as much to be dreaded, 
as thoſe who are out of humour, and never laugh, Mercy, 
tenderneſs to relations and friends; duty to our parents, af- 
fection for mankind; combine to controul our words : and we 
| had far better be ſilent; than force à tear from the innocent, 
or give the fortunate or wretched the leaſt pain. True wit, 
$ when introduced with advantage, is 2 happy manner of ex- 
prefling what, perhaps, is but a common thought: and the 
genuine triumph of it; is when good-nature ſubdues cenſure.“ 
Thoſe who are quiet in ſpying out faults, employ their talent 
very ill, if they are not as i in expoſing them. 
M. How few ate poſſeſſed of ſo much tenderneſs 
T. To hate what is criminal, or laugh at what is truly ris 
diculous; affords a proof of virtue and underſtanding ; but 
we ſhould never let our thoughts go abroad, without conſider- 
Ing what evil they may do to others, or to ourfelves. Every 
perſon in our nation has a character. Many abound in cool 
HUMOUR t but we have all ſomething peculiar to ourſelves; 
nd it is of great importance to conſider what it eonſiſts in; 
n order to our happy conduct with our friends, and the reſt 
if the world. As to others, we ſhould wink more at their 
afirmities, as having the leſs concern in their proſperity. I 
s the other day at Philip Tz/ty's he lives in the rye-lands. 
is wife has leſs of the milk of human kindneſs than him 
+ they dropt ſome very rude expreſſions, levelled at 
ei though 1 would not take notice of it: they did the 
Vor. II. | ſame | 
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fame at each other; upon which I took the liberty to admo- 


but what ſaid his wife ? —— 
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fiſh them in gentle terms. 

M. How did they reliſh it? 

T. They grew angry at firſt, and told me I 0 go Gove 
my buſineſs. 1 anſwered thus: You are off your bias; 
You know that I wiſh you well with all my heart. If I leave 
you abruptly, you will afterwards ſuppoſe, that you have of- 
fended me, and that I am angry: and when you are cool, 
you will be extremely ſorry for what hath paſſed. You and 
I, Philip, are old enough to be wiſe : I hope we have learnt 
to conquer great evils : let us not be conquered by trifles; 
let not the dregs of our lives grow ſour, my friend | If ! 
have ſaid more than I ought, I beg your pardon. Let us 
call another ſubject.“ 

4. I hope he was ſatisfied : ie. could be more rez- 
ſonable or more humble than your behaviour on the occaſion; 


T. He was ſatisfied, and looked at me with a ſmile of com- 
placency, ſuch as a good heart naturally occaſions. — As to 
his wife, it is not uſual for her to make conceſſions : ſhe, por 
woman, is never in the wrong We muſt not expect of any 
body more than they are capable of.— My kinſman Daniel is 
very uncivi on many occaſions : he preſumes ſo much on be- 
ing an honeſt man, that he eſteems thoſe as liars and deceivers, 
who will not immediately contradict and confute a lie, or even 


a miſtake. He never conſiders, that it is as eaſy to diſagte WW for 
in opinion, in a reſpectful manner, as it is to pleaſe other reli, 
without flattering. It is not the exerciſe of our reaſon, but trac 
the gratification of our pride, which makes us diſeſteemed. hop 


Ill-humour oftener proceeds from pride than ignorance 
Thoſe who intend a reformation. of manners, ſhould conſide 
how the world may be reformed : as thoſe who deſire to h 
eivilly treated, ſhould never forget to be civil to others. 

MA. Indeed, my father, this is very good ſenſe, and ve 


T. I am glad you think ſo: thoſe who have any conſcioul 
neſs of their own infirmities, ſhould make large allowance 
for the petulancy and ill-humour which is ſo often jour 1 
the world; for theſe are much oftener ſubjects of our co 


pate 


* 
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trifling. a 

M. This is no compliment to us. Allowances muſt be 
made for our imperfections: but wiſe men know better things 
than to deſpiſe us, becauſe we are ſometimes out of humour: 
and men of ſenſibility know our power over them. 

T. This is well ſaid, Mary — Whether the numerous in- 
ſtances of ill- humour, which one often meets with, is 
ſhewn to ourſelves, or to others, if we cannot overlook them, 
how are we to forgive great faults? If I ſee another betray 
his weakneſs, it puts me on my guard to conceal my own. 
Every one hath infirmities enough to check his own pride, or 


evil for evil, is common to the worſt of mankind ; to return 
good for good, is no more than gratitude and civility : but to 
do good for evil, is the virtue of a Chri/tian.” 

A. Here we find our glory and our peace! This is the 
hill from whence we take a view of the regions of eternal joy. 
May the great Friend of mankind enable me to do goods even 
to my enemies ! 

T, Amen, with all my y ſpirit | | Lhave often obſerved, how 
ſubject our beft inclinations are, to be imputed to us as faults : 
as our worſt may be miſtaken for virtues. A hypocrite, 
for inſtance, is never ſo bad, as when he moſt pretends to 


traced out : and for the reſt, do you judge with candour, You 
hope for mercy ; learn to ſhew it. Have you any knowledge of 
the corruptions of your own heart? judge, I ſay, with ten- 
gerneſs. This is the beſt rule I can give you. Men differ 
from each other, according to their education; but nobody 
ould be truſted ſo far, as to create a temptation, when 
there is no neceſſity for it. There is but one part of mankind, 
ff whom ſcarce any perſon ſpeaks ill: who do you think they 
re 
M. Thoſe who ſpeak no ill of others. 
7. Is not this a happy ſituation? It is in the power of 
"ey one to be honeft; but whilſt there arc ſo many evil 
G 2 tongues, 


0 


paſſion, than our reſentment. Some men make a point never 
to reſent the ill-humour of a woman, as deeming the ſex toa 


| gratify the weakneſs of others. A good name is a choice 
jewel; but a good conſcience is more valuable. To return 


religion, However, the great lines of characters may be 
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tongues, and open ears, no one can fay that evil ſhall not be 
ſpoken of him. If you ſhould be ill ſpaken of, receive it as a 


- caution, not to deſerve it; and convince the world of your 


virtue by double diligence. All that goes beyond this, not 
only puts our peace in the power of the — and worſt of 
mankind, but converts our reſentments into malice, and turns 
the man into a monſter. 

M. I believe the moſt amiable and worthy perſons alway 
forgive ſooneſt ; either their friends or enemies, companions 
or ſtrangers. 

T. And you may obſerve, that thoſe who are leaſt inclined 
to do any injury, are, for the ſame reaſon, leaſt diſpoſed to 
malice, in the heart; or, in other words, moſt willing to for- 
give. When a man's ways pleaſe the Lord, he maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him.“ If you ſhould at 
any time ſo far turn your eyes from heaven, as to feel the im- 
preſſions of malice, look into your own boſom, and fee there 
what is amiſs ; and in what meaſure you have offended ; and 
from a natural compaſſion for yourſelf, you will ſee malice ſtare 
you in your face, and grin with horror, whilſt you reproach 
yourſelf with equal folly and iniquity, Few are good enough 
themſelves, to entitle them to cenſure others; and few are fo 
bad, but we ſhould keep a corner in our hearts for compaſſion 

for them. This is the way to correct ozrſoves : this the true 
method of reforming the world! 

Af. A glorious way it is! When it will be r follows, 
is not fo eaſy to determine, 

T. We muſt ſettle what is right, before we can 2 upon 4 
right principle. A good life will not ſilence calumm, though 
it diſarms it. But as to malice, it is fit only for the prince a 

darkneſs, I would by no means have you truſt to ſeerec), 

when you give your opinion, unleſs it be neceffary to com- 
municate it to your approved friend : the birds of the air cot- 
vey evil reports to the ear of the offended ; therefore, when 
you hear fuch reports, leave them to the weak and unchar- 
table to brood over, and repeat them not, You will, at leaf 
be ſure of doing no harm to yourfelf, nor injuftice to another 
and this will, in the end, afford you more ſatisſaction, thi 
any pleafure you can poſſibly receive in telling a tale; t 
repetition 
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repetition of which carries, with .it ſome degree of guilt, as id 
wounds T bat benevolence of. Alpin. which gives our re- 
ligion ſuch reſiſtleſs charms ! *: .; 
1. There is ſeldom any uſe in telling the mall dies 
which go abroad, in which we are more apt to expreſs our 
ſatis faction, than our ſorrow, If there is joy in heaven over 
a ſinner that repenteth, there mult be . over a man that 
offends. 
7. True, my daughter: and ſhall 4 weep, ** finful 
man make a play-game of human miſery ? I hope you will 
not ſuffer my leiſons to be giyen you in vain! The day will 
come, when you will think them of great value. I feel myſelſ 
the gainer for thus endeavouring to cultivate your heart, as well 
| 25 improve my on; that when I leave my fields to another 
huſbandman, I may not be reproached. Do as you would be 
done by, under the impreſſions of your on conſcious unper- 
ſections: and forget not, that this is the law and the prophets : 
this is the condition upon which yau plead for mercy at the 
hands of Heaven : and I make no doubt but it will be 
granted, if you improve your heart in every ſentiment of 
charity, and every act of benevolence in your power 
Whilſt we are thus employed in fawing the ſeeds of benevo- 
lence, let us not forget, that of the whole long catalogue of 
vices, no one is more fooliſhly wicked, or abominably bafe, 
than Envy. To wiſh to humble thoſe who are above us, for 
no other reaſon than their being fo, is horrible. | Maſt ather 
pathons lay claim to ſome degree of pleaſure and ſatisfaction 3 
but what doth envy tend ta? | 

AM. It tends to vexation of ſpirit, The vicious may feel 
the ſtings of envy ; the virtuous cannot. 

T. “ He that envieth, maketh another man's virtue his 
vice; and another's happineſs his torment :” whereas, if you 
rejoice at the proſperity of another, in effect you partake of 
it. He that hath no virtue in himſelf, will, for that very rea- 
fon, envy it in others. But he that detracts wnju/tly, commits 
a robbery ; as he that praiſeth i in due time and * confers 
a favour, 

M. I have heard envy deferibed, as defited with clots of 
blood; ſtretched in a dark dungeon ; ſhut from the whole- 

7 ſome 
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ſome ſky ; groaning at the fight of heavenly chearfulneſe; 
pining and ſickening at another's joy; unable to refrain from 
tears at finding no ſubject for lamentation— | 

T. This is very ſtrong, indeed, againſt envy.— Alas if vick 
knew, how mixed the enjoyments of another is, it would ſave 
him a world of fin; and drive envy, with her hagged looks, 
6ut of human ſociery; The ſureſt ſign of a good amn 


is to be free from envy. 


M. I have often conſidered, how impoflible-it is to be he. 
nefited by envy. 

T. And yet I thought the Wan day, when our ca 
were talking of the qualities of Sally Dogood, you dropt ſome 
words as if you ENVIED her. 

M. No, my father: I love and honour her: I ſhould have 
profited but little by your leſſons, if I indulged myſelf in en- 
vying any body. I ſaid that ſhe had many good qualities, 
which I exvied: but this was only a manner of expreſſing my 
wiſh to be like her: and I will ſtrive to imitate the wiſe, the 
good, and gentle Sarah / x 
T. Virtue can hardly live anenuied but that which in baſe 


minds is envy, with the generous is emulation. Tell me fairly, 


Mary, hath no girl's better-faſhioned or brighter-coloured 
ribband, excited your envy? Hath the greater court paid to 
any one of your companions, at any time, raiſed an uneaſy 
thoughs ? ; 

NA. You jeſt about ſuch trifles. How can we account for 
all the fooliſhneſs of the heart, in reſpect to the-thoughts of 
it? But I have not indulged any ſuch : on the contrary, I al- 
ways find reaſon to be ſatisfied with my ſhare of good things, 
and, if you pleaſe, fanciful things alſo, As to other girls hav- 
ing more court paid to them, I have rather thought their 
judgment failed them in ſuffering /o much; unleſs it were from 
one man only, who might make a proper huſband, and who 
meant to be ſuch. 

T. I only mean to remind you, that it is in vain to talk of 


being humble, whilſt we envy any one. The ſame humility 


which will preſerve you againſt the poiſon of pride, will prove 
an antidote againſt the venom of envy. 


11. 


12 } 


M. I am ſenſible, that if by envy I could obtain the object 
of my deſire, it would not avail. 

T. So far from your paſhon being extinguiſhed, it would 
increaſe, with the indulgence: for in this caſe, the more 
we ſee, the more we covet. 

M. Do you think envy has any afknity with coutouſueſs f 

T. It appears to me to be cloſely allied: the generous 
minded ſeldom envy. 

M. The ways of men ſeem to be a by. compariſen ; ; 
yet, I cannot ſay I think myſelf the leſs excellent for another's 
good qualities. Is it poſſible to envy, ond yet refuſe to change 
conditions ? 

T. This would be abſurd. You muſt take the whole of 
the perſon, good and evil; and you might juſtly fear making 
a diſcovery, which would plunge you into miſery. I have 
explained to you, how difficult it is to judge, who is happier 
than ourſelves ; and what our happineſs depends on: if 
it be health and a ſound mind, preſerved by the neceſſaries of 
life, we ſeldom envy. The virtues of others may raiſe an 
emulation, which, being founded on juſt principles, produce 
good; but they cannot excite our envy. 

N. The envious man hath a wicked eye, turning away 
his face, and deſpiſing men.“ 

T. Moſt true; the vicious affet to deſpiſe perfeQtions they 
cannot reach, 

M. I am never afraid of being injured by the advantages 
which others enjoy. Were my fortune ever ſo deplorable, I 
ſhould find comfort in thinking of thoſe, who, having it in 
their power, might have it in their will to relieve me: as I 
would relieve. them in the like circumſtances, But what 
moniters are thoſe, who mourn becauſe they ſhould be com- 
forted ; and find ſubject for ſorrow, in the. good which others 
enjoy | | 

T. It is pitiful, indeed, to fee human nature ſunk ſo low, 
as to envy : and yet, the pride and folly of the heart are ſuch, 
that perhaps few of us are without ſome ſparks of it. The 
devil could ſee nothing in paradiſe to delight him: he hated 


our firſt parents, becauſe they were happy in their inno- 
cence, 


MA. It 


1 1 
. It feems dangerous to aſſociate with the envious, If 
we cannot gain their favour by being mn, _ are wo 
ta pleaſe them ? 
- T. By being any thing Gat Goldie rack 4 of any 
good they want: and conſequently, you muſt not be virtue 
There is no paſſion of the ſoul, the evil effects of which we 
ought to pray againſt with fo much fervour ! It. is rs: = 


an affection, we may impute it to phrenzy 
M. I had rather learn how to pity the m/ery of the envious, 


than Toad chem with ann which will not refornt 
them. 
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T. You expreſs a laſs of compaſſion, Ahoy, well ſuited to 
the fallen fate of the erviens. . 

M. What doth generally ſow the ſceds of Tory 

7. Envy is often the effect of another's enjoying an abun- 
dance of ſuperfluities : it cannot be of a dare ſupply of CRS. 
8ARIES., There is no end to the deſire of ſuch conveniencies 
and ornaments of life, as modern improvements preſent to the 
fancy. In the eyes of the ſenſible part of mankind, the moſt 
convenient and ornamental thing in the world, is a mind at 
peace, and a heart that is ſatisfied with few things. Nature 
is eaſily ſatisfied; fancy is inſatiable. If you pay your court to 
virtue, with ſincere love and reſpect, ſhe hath in her ſtores, 
ſuch an inexhauſtible fund of good things, as will leave no 
room for you to deſire what another poſſeſſes. 

A. This is a fine thought! I am perſuaded that the fault 
cannot be in Providence, which diſpoſeth all things; but it 
ourſelves, when we do not purſue the right method of obtains 
ing the greateſt good. 

T. Providence! No, my dear Mary : there is infinite res- 
ſon to cry out, on all occafions, * What can duſt and aſhes 
pretend to?” Was ever any one tniferuble, merely becauſe 
he was not maſter of all that paſled in another's heart? No! 
jt was becauſe he did not conſider the ſtate of his own, If be 
miſtakes, and ſuppoſes that this or that will make him happy; 
whether he is virtuous or not; it is not wonderful, that he 
ſhould envy another man his riches : but when reaſon or ex- 
perience, and the teſtimony of all wife men who are gone 
before us, give proot of what I have told you, that virtus 

without 
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without wealth can make us happy; and that wealth without 
virtue cannot accompliſh this — all further Se is 
trifling. 

. Thoſe who entertain true notions of envy, can hardly 
byer fall a ſacrifice to MALICE or REVENGE; Cither from their 
own hearts, or the malevolence of others, | 

T. I will tell you, Mary, how I apprehend you may be beſt 
guarded againſt all ſuch evil paſſions : the recipe is not infallible 
for the entire cure, but it never fails to do good, and to put 
the patient in a train of recovery. 

M. I ſhould be glad'to know what it is; 

7. CHEARFULNESs : obſerving to diſtinguiſh it toda mirth, 
as you would diſtinguiſh a proper aſſarance, or confidence in 
what you are about, from impudence. Chearfulneſs contri- 


butes to calm peace and happineſs, like a good conſcience, 
of which it is oftentimes the effect. 


M. I remember this ſaying, that whether a man be rich 
or poor, if he hath a good heart towards the Lord, he ſhall 


lat all times rejoice with a chearful countenance.“ 


T. We owe it to Heaven to rejoice ; for we pay our debt of 
gratitude, when we receive good at the hands of God with 
gladneſs : © it is the gladneſs of the heart, which is the life 
of man; and it is joyfulneſs which prolongeth his days.” 

M. There are ſome people of ſuch a diſpoſition, that they 
laugh at every thing. 

T. Not at every thing : but there are many as fooliſh in 
aughing, as others are in fretting. Chearfulneſs is as preferable 
omrth, as health to laughter : for though mirth may exhila- 
ate the ſpirits, it is chearfulneſs that gives the ſolid and 
aſting joy. To be chearful, ſeems to be another word for be- 

ing happy, The advice given by the Wiſe Man is, Love 
hine own ſoul, and. comfort thine heart :”* and is there any 
xiſtence that deſerves the name of living, where chearfulneſs 
s wanting? 

M. What method do you recommend as the beſt to obtain 
hearfulneſs, and to preſerve it ? 

7. Keep your body in health by exerciſe and temperance ; 
nd your mind at eaſe by virtue and contentment ; be well aſſured, 
ny daughter, that whatever-innocent buſineſs or pleaſure we 

Vor. II. H ' purſue, 
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purſue, we then only poſſeſs our ſouls in tranquility, when 
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we are chearful. It is this habit which alleviates our infirmi« 
ties and unavoidable ſorrows, and gives the quicker reliſh to 
the fatisfaQtion of life. My old friend Sizwon, whom you faw 
the other day, uſed to remark, ** that the contentment which 
is both the cauſe and the effect of chearfulneſs, may not be 
the way to get a large eſtate ; but it will, ſays he, ſeeure one 
of the beſt things that an eſtate can purchaſe :** adding theſe 
words:; “ I have always found myſelf ſuperior to difappoint- 
ments. I never was enchanted with #«fles ; nor did any thing, 
but ſome acute pain, or tender paſſion, diſturb me.“ The 
good old man has often told us, that he had happily forgotten 
that he was mortal; intimating, that the approach of death 
rather increaſed the pleafures of his life, than interrupted 
them : though, from what he dropt to you the other day, in 
his preſent extreme old age, he rather ſeems to with for death, 
His temper was always happy, and his judgment ftrong. 
M. He hath followed the Wiſe Man's counſel, Remove 
ſorrow far from thee : for ſorrow hath killed many, and there 
is no profit therein. 
T. How very different is this from the cuſtom of the world, 
in which ſo many are complaining, either for want of health, 
or from the di acadents of life, for which they do not 
prepare; and therefore, ſo far from drawing good from them, 
they convert indifferent things into evil, There are but few 
events, which a wiſe man will ſuffer to ſet heavy on him: 
for next to the iniguity of tormenting others, is the folly of tor- 
menting ourſelves, Chearfulneſs is That diſpoſition d 
mind, ſo eſſential to our character as Chri/tians, ſo admirable 
in its nature, to keep the imagination clear; the judgment 
undiſturbed ; the temper even and unruſſied; it is wonderful 
it ſhould not be the firſt leſſon that is taught us in childhood; 
the ſecond when we are grown up ; and the third in old age!” 
M. You think, then, it is the firfl, ſecond, and third goo 
thing in life: but in order to arrive at this happy temper, * 
muſt live according to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon. 
T. We are ſure, that without chearfulneſs we cannot I 
kappily.—In a word, a chearful temper, joined with innocenes 
will make beauty atti active, knowledge delightful, and ui 
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good - natured: it will lighten ſickneſs, poverty, and afflic- 
tion; convert ignorance into an amiable ſimplicity; and ren- 
der deformity itſelf agreeable.” 

MH. This is a noble character, indeed ! My temper ſeems 
to be naturally chearful : but I ſhall begin to think, that zoe 
to be chearful is to be wicked, How ill do thoſe attend to their 
own welfare, who are ever mourning at .trifles / 

T. This is a proof how much a good judgment depends 
upon chearfulneſs ; and, if you pleaſe, chearfulneſs on a good 
j No man of ſenſe or virtue can laugh at ſerious 
things ; ; but ſubmitting to the condition in which he is 
placed, his will conforms to the will of God ; and his heart 
is bent upon promoting the welfare of his eee 
M. It is common to hear people mourn and complain, that 
their PASSIONS are too ſtrong for their reaſon, 

T. If we ſuffer them to be our maſters, they will be too 
ſtrong: but if God had made them ſtronger than reaſon, of 
what uſe would reaſon be, except to contrive the means of 
gratifying them ? No, Mary we muſt impute the evil to 
ourſelves, and not to God! Do you remember what St. 
James declares? Let no man ſay, when he is tempted, I 
am tempted of God for God — be tempted with evil, 
neither tempteth he any man.” 

M. No body preſumes to deny this in ſo many words; yet 
we are apt to pity the offender, in proportion to the ſtrength 
or violence of the temptation. 

T. True: but whilſt we pity, we condemn him for not hav- 
ing commanded his paſhons, when he knew that God gave 
him the power of doing it. When we read that Ahab flew 
Nabath, we do not ſay, Poor man ! how could he help it; 
he longed extremely for Naboth's vineyard ? Or when David 
llew Uriah, and corrupted his wife, we do not excuſe his 
iniquity, becauſe his paſſion was ſtrong. If we do, it is more 
than he did for himſelf; for when he was detected by the 
Prophet, he cried, I have finned again}t the Lord.” Was 
not this forrowful confeſſion worth a thouſand of the ex- 
cuſes which men uſually make in the like caſes, in theſe days? 
Human nature is ſtill the ſame, 
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M. If we acknowledge ourſelves ſubject to be puniſhed for 
acting againſt our reaſon, we cannot, in the ſame * 
plead ignorance of what we ought to do. 
T. No, ſurely: was any one ever condemned for not doing 
That, of which he had no knowledge? It is for not doing 
That which he knew to be his duty. REASON is given in 
common to us all; and we muſt all anſwer for the uſe of it; 
ſo that it is in vain to plead paſſion or temptation in excuſe for 
any fin, when reaſon was given us for the very purpoſe of go- 
verning our paſfions, and guarding us againſt temptations, 
It is then we ſhew the depravity of qQur hearts, w when we ſubs 
mit to paſſion and temptation : and is it not on this account, 
that we naturally fear and expect vengeance ? No: we had 
better plead guilty at once, We cannot plead fin, as a reaſon 
why we ſhould not be puniſhed. If we are not conſcious of ſin, 
we ſhall not look out for excuſes ; but thoſe who are conſcious 
of it, are in ſo much the worſe condition for pretending to 
excuſe themſelves ; this in effect being an accuſation of their 
Maker, inſtead of ſelf-condemnation. You remember the 
rable of the Phariſee and the Publican : the one vaunting 
imſelf; the other ſmiting his breaſt, and crying, Lord, have 
mercy upon me a ſinner ! 

M. I remember it well, and think of it often. How can 
we expect forgiveneſs, except we repent ? and if we repent, 
what ſignify excuſes ?' 

T. It is not in the power of all the wit of man, to find 
reaſons for juſtifying treſpaſles againſt reaſon, We who live 
under the goſpel light, and know the difference of good and 
evil: whether we like That goſpel, or like it not, we muſt be 
tried by it; and by it we ſhall be acquitted or condemned (a). 
Of all the paſſions, none ſeem to lead us into danger ſo much 
as anger. What think you of the woman, who beat a poor 
girl, her apprentice, the other day, till ſhe died ? She did not 
mean to murder; but ſhe was violent in her temper, cruel, 
and a ſtranger to meekneſs. Her crime, in the eye of the 
law, was judged to be murder; but in the ſight of God, it 
may be, that ſhe did not uſe the means of governing her paſ- 
ſions, but gave place to her wrath, 


M. cc T hoſe 


(a) Dr, Sherlock, 
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M. Thofe who treſpaſs,” in any reſpect, in hopes of 
mercy, abuſe the mercy of God, and make the goodneſs of 
our heavenly Father a reaſon for diſobeying him.” 
T. When we examine into the hiſtory of men's lives and 
converſations, we find that the miſeries occalioned by ungo- 
yerned paſſions, are ſo numerous, and ſo dreadful, even with 
reſpe& to this world, that it is natural to conclude, the pu- 
niſhment for fuch tranfgreſſions will be as intolerably grie- 
vous, as the juſtice of God exceeds That of men. If paſſion 
were an axcuſe, every one might plead paſſion for every evil 
he commits, What would you think of him who ſhould ſay, 
« I know that Chi died to deſtroy fin ; but I will keep my 
ſins, and truſt in his death?“ 
M. He might as well ſay, © I know that the promiſes of 
God are made to thoſe only who forſake their evil deeds ; but 
I will depend upon his promiſes for the pardon of my evil 
deeds, though I forſake them not.“ 
T. My dear Mary, this is exactly the caſe : this is the 
W childiſh concluſion to which thoſe are reduced, who reſt ſelf- 
ſatisfied, carrying their ſins to the account of their paſfions ; 
as if their paſſions, and not them, would be puniſhed for their 
miſdeeds. ANGER, which I have mentioned, is juſtly called 
a voluntary madneſs : and every one addicted to it, muſt know 
how ſuddenly it affects the brain; and if not checked in the 
irſt motions of the blood, how it deprives us of our ſenſes : 
there have been inſtances in which people have never been 

recovered, We often hear of a fellow-creature hurried to 
Whis laſt account by the hand of his angry companion ; and 
foon after behold the offender paying the price of his guilt at 
e gallows, What conteſts in families, and among friends 
and acquaintance, attended by an endleſs train of evils, have 
taken their riſe from the ſame cauſe ; ; in which the parties 
have generally been as fooliſh as they were wicked; and cut 
ut work for themſelyes, of which they have reaſon to repent 
Ell their lives after | How many fatal blows have been given 
n anger! I have mentioned the woman, who was the cauſe 
df the death of her poor apprentice : this very day, I heard 
8 melancholy a ſtory of our neighbour Achilles. You have 
ard him ſpoken of as a g00d-najured, paſſionate man: I was 

| always 
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always. afraid fame great evil would happen to him. Being 
angry with his ſon, who was about fourteen years of age, be 
gave the poor boy ſuch a blow on the head with his hand, 
that it killed hand. ; Ae: 
M. Killed him! 
7. And now this unhappy man is plunged into the =p | 
of diſtreſs! He would much rather have died himſelf ; but it 
is too late: he cannot call his ſon from the grave; though he 
may learn to ſubdue his wrath, and prevent the ſame happen. 
ing to him, in the perſon of ſome other. 

M. Good God |! killed the poor boy! Theſe are fad in- 
ſtances indeed of the fatal effects of anger! We ought moſt 


i 


earneſtly to pray for moderation and patience (a). | | 
T. In the facred writings it is faid, © Anger makes men WW _ 
give place to the devil.” A temper inclined to this paſſion, Wl - 
fo dangerous, that it renders a man unfit for advice: no friend BW - 
can do him a good office, who.is ſo ſubject to be 10bbed of hi 
reaſon; and conſequently to loſe all that is great and nobl: af 
in his nature, 
M. What ſort of people are the moſt eaſily wrought inn 
anger ? " 
T. The proudeſt ; ory in other words, the weakeſl. ** Bt of 
that is flow to wrath, is of great underſtanding; but he na eh. 
is hafty of ſpirit, exalteth folly.” to 
AM. I am much pleaſed with that noble declaration of ol foo 
. Philoſopher: He who is flow to anger, is better tha 
the mighty: and he that ruleth his ſpirit, than he that take... 
ge" adv; 
wy T, Tae delil 
(a) Almighty Father and ſovereign Lord | who haſt diſpoſed fron 
things for the glory of thy wiſdom, and the ends of thy juſtice, by Do 
| inſcrutable providence bringing good out of evil; I moſt humbly bek# 8 
Thee to give me grace to govern my paſſions, and reſtrain every i 
tuous motion of my temper. Vengeance is thine, O Lord! I am d ne 
and aſhes! Teach me to be temperate in proſperity, meek and pati 175 


in adverſity, that with humble reſignation in all cĩreumſtances, I " 
wait for thy conſolation ; and, having no fondneſs for the vanities 
| this world, vex not my heart in vain, Grant that I may lay up 
hopes in heaven; and with à firm and active mind devote my foul 
Thee, through the merits of Feſus Chrift my bleſſed Lord and Rede® 
Amen, 
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＋. Theſe are glorious encomiums on meekneſs ! It is very 
obyious in what diſgrace anger has always been held, by the 
multitude of fine fayings in praiſe of the contrary diſpoſition : 
But it is not ſaying, but bearing and forbearing, that makes 
the virtue. What an admirable proof of a temperate ſpirit 
was that, given by a certain philoſopher, when a fellow ſpit 
in his face. Being aſked if it did not provoke him to anger, 
he calmly anſwered, <* No: but I am thinking, whether I 
ought not to be angry.” 

M. Should not ſuch evil deeds be puniſhed ? 

7. Yes: but the offended was not therefore to forſake his 
reaſon, and ſubject htmſelf to wrath, for an offence committed 
by another perſon. The moſt humble, are the moſt patient 
and compaſſionate : they are the moſt moderate in their re- 
ſentments to their enemies ; and the moſt conſtant and affec- 
tionate to their friends. 

M. I have known ſome people r to anger, yet very 
affectionate, 

T. So is Achilles : but there is no depending on them: they 
are, for the moſt part, much prouder and ſelf-conceited, than 
they will generally allow. Thoſe who are addicted to anger, 
often deviſe froward things: they are the cauſe of great miſ- 
chiefs in the world. He that is truly wiſe, will not give place 
to his anger for any thing; but it is not uncommon to ſee 
fooliſh people angry for nothing : they do not give themſelves 
time to conſider the nature of offences: and when. once they 
are ſeized with anger and reſentment, can as little reliſh good 
advice, as a ſick man wholeſome food: they proceed, not with 
deliberate council as a judge, from evidence and facts; but 
from the preſent reigning ſuggeſtion of the heart and brain. 
Do you remember the fable of the farmer and his dog? A 
farmer, who had juſt ſtepped into his field to mend a gap in 
dne of his fences, found, at his return, the cradle where he 
ad left his only child aſleep, turned upſide down; the cloaths 
all torn and bloody; and his dog lying near it alſo beſmeared 
vith blood, Immediately conceiving that the creature had 
eltroyed his child, he inſtantly daſhed out his brains with the 
datchet in his band: when turning up the cradle, he found 
us child unhurt, and an enormous ſerpent lying dead on the 
4 floor, 
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always. afraid fame great evil would happen to him. Being 
angry with his ſon, who was about fourteen years of age, he 
gave the poor boy ſuch a blow on the head with his hand, 
that it killed hand. _ | 

AH. Killed him! 

7. And now this unhappy man is alia into the 3 
of diſtreſs! He would much rather have died himſelf ; but it 
is too late: he cannot call his ſon from the grave; though he 
may learn to ſubdue his wrath, and prevent the ſame bappen- Wi 
ing to him, in the perſon of ſome other. 

M. Good God! killed the poor boy! Theſe are ſad in. 
ances indeed of the fatal effects of anger! We ought mol 
earneſtly to pray for moderation and patience (a). _—_ 
T. In the facred writings it is ſaid, * Anger makes men iM 
give place to the devil.” A temper inclined to this paſſion, i 
ſo dangerous, that it renders a man unfit for advice: no friend i 
can do him a good office, ho is ſo ſubject to be 10bbed of hi 
reaſon; and conſequently to loſe all that is great and nobl 
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in his nature, * 
M. What fort of people are the moſt eaſily wrought in - 

| anger ? th 
T. The praudeſt; or, in other words, the ue. Hl 
that is flow to wrath, is of great underſtanding ; but be thay , 
as hafty of ſpirit, exalteth folly.” C.. 
A. I am much pleaſed with that noble declaration of of oc 
. Philoſopher: He who is flow to anger, is better way ;;., 
the mighty ; and he that ruleth his ſpirit, than * that take are 
SORE | ady 
2 | T, The deli 
(a) Almighty Father and ſovereign. Lord | who haſt diſpoſed i fron 
things for the glory of thy wiſdom, and the ends of thy juſtice, by Do 
inſerutable providence bringing good out of evil; I moſt humbly belts * 
Thee to give me grace to govern my paſſions, and reſtrain every i | 
tuous motion of my temper. Vengeance is thine, O Lord! I am d 


and aſhes! Teach me to be temperate in proſperity, meek and pate 
in adverſity, that with humble reſignation in all circumftances, II 
wait for thy conſolation; and, having no fondneſs for the vanitie 
this world, vex not my heart in vain, Grant that I may lay up 
hopes in heaven; and with a firm and active mind devote my foil 
Thee, through the merits of Jeſus Chrift my bleſſed Lord and Reden 
Amen, 
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. Theſe are glorious encomiums on meekneſs ! It is very 
obvious in what diſgrace anger has always been held, by the 
multitude of fine fayings in praiſe of the contrary diſpoſition + 
But-it is not ſaying, but bearing and forbearing, that makes 
the virtue. What an admirable proof of a temperate ſpirit 
was that, given by a certain philoſopher, when a fellow ſpit 
in his face. Being aſked if it did not provoke him to anger, 
he calmly anſwered, *<* 206 but I am thinking, whether I 
ought not to be angry.” 

M. Should not ſuch evil deeds be puniſhed ? 

7. Yes: but the offended was not therefore to forſake his 
reaſon, and ſubje& htmſelf to wrath, for an offence committed 
by another perſon. The moſt humble, are the moſt patient 
and compaſſionate : they are the moſt moderate in their re- 
ſentments to their enemies ; and the moſt conſtant and affec- 
tionate to their friends. 


= JM. I have known ſome people "hn to anger, yet very 
affectionate, 

T. So is Achilles: but there is no depending on them : they 
are, for the moſt part, much prouder and felf-conceited, than 
they will generally allow. Thoſe who are addicted to anger, 
often devife froward things: they are the cauſe of great miſ- 
chiefs in the world. He that is truly wiſe, will not give place 
to his anger for any thing; but it is not uncommon to ſee 
fooliſh people angry for nothing: they do not give themſelves 
time to conſider the nature of offences: and when once they 
W are ſeized with anger and reſentment, can as little reliſh good 
advice, as aſick man wholeſome food: they proceed, not with 
deliberate» council as a judge, from evidence and facts; but 
from the preſent reigning ſuggeſtion of the heart and brain. 
Do you remember the fable of the farmer and his dog? A 
farmer, who had juſt ſtepped into his field to mend a gap in 
a of his fences, found, at his return, the cradle where he 
| pai Bad left his only child aſleep, turned upſide down; the cloaths 
CT all torn and bloody ; and his dog lying near it alfo beſmeared 
cities WY itn blood, Immediately conceiving that the creature had 
y up # leſtroyed his child, he inſtantly daſhed out his brains with the 
/ foul WP atchet in his hand: when turning up the cradle, he found 

eden is child unhurt, and an enormous ſerpent lying dead on the 
4 floor, 
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floor, killed by that faithful dog, whoſe courage and fidelity; 
in preſerving the life of his ſon, deſerved another kind of re- 
ward. Theſe affecting circumſtances, you may imagine, af. 
forded him a ſtriking leſſon, how dangerous it is 10 haſtily to 


give way to the blind impulſe of a ſudden paſſion. 


24. My dear father, methinks I could weep for the pour 
de, as well as for the diſtreſs which the farmer muſt haye 
ſuffered from a conſciouſneſs of his raſhneſs. 

T. It is a plain narrative; yet the ſtory is finely imagined, 

as you may judge from what you feel on the occaſion. When 

innocence. is falſely accuſed, the heart recoils with horror: 

when puniſhed, even the hand of tyranny trembles, as Felix 

did upon his throne, when his priſoner, St. Paul, reaſoned 
upon temperance and a judgment to come | 

A. I have more than once heard people addicted to anger, 
excuſe themſelves by ſaying, it is ſoon over. 

T. But do they conſider, that the ſhorteſt interval of time 
may be ſufficient to plunge a dagger into the breaſt of thei 
friend, as the great Conqueror of the Eaſt once did (a), upon 
ſome free ſpeech that mortified the pride of the young man? 
And what difference is there between one long anger, and a 

number of ſhort ones? In the firſt caſe, the cauſe may be traced 

out, and the remedy found: in the laſt, the wrath, like the 
flame of a furnace boiling over, deſtroys if you come near it. 

. I believe we all find more comfort to ourſelves, and 
more reputation with the world, from gentleneſs and affection 
towards others, than in any ſatisfaction the ſufferings of thoſe 
who offend us can poſſibly afford. 

T. You know, that by the Chriſtian law, the light of the 
day ſhould never leave us under the impreſſion of wrath. It 
is not ſaid, be not angry; for anger ſeems to be a kind of in/tinf 
in nature, an expreſſion of diſpleaſure, and has its uſes in 
life, as well as fear or hope: for it is ſaid, “ be angry, and fin 
not:“ You may be provoked to diſpleaſure, but not therefore 
to commit fin, Reſtrain your juſt reſentments within the 


' bounds of religion, which will never forſake you, till you fol- 


ſake it. If you make the Chriſtian religion the guide of you! 
life, Let all bitterneſs and wrath, anger, clamour, and 
evil 

(#) Alexander the Great, who killed Clitas, 
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evil-ſpeaking, be put far from you.” However ſenſible you 
may be of an injury or affront, ** bear no malice nor hatred in 
your heart. This is the language of reaſon and religion. We 
ee court pleaſure but can there be pleaſure in reſentment ? 
Is there really any joy in our nature, equal to that of forgiving 
injuries? f 
= 14. The Wiſe Man ſays, that < anger reſleth in the boſom 
WT of fools.” Does he mean by re/ting, that the fool encourages it? 
W 7. This is his meaning; for he charges us not to be ha/ty 
Win our words, alledging as a reaſon, that © there is more hope 
ora /, than of a % man.” 
AM. The haſty, fooliſh man, is one of the worſt kind of 
Wfools. I have often obſerved, what a pother ſuch perſons 
ue apt to make: and how true it is, that hard and grievous 
vrds ſtir. up anger.” | s 
T. As true, Mary, as that ſoft ones turn it away. Common- 
Wcnſe and experience in all ages are the ſame: and what was 
aid two thouſand years 480, may with the ſame truth be 
ronounced to-day. 

A. Theſe good ſayings fire my heart with the love of vir- 
ue, and of human kind. 

T. I am glad to hear it: they give us high impreſſions of 
e nobility of our nature. The curbing of anger, hath num- 
erleſs advantages, with regard to prudence : if you can make 
calm reply to the angry, you will always be too hard for 
four antagoniſts, 

M. For the moſt part, I believe it is the E word that 
akes the quarrel. 


the T. When you obſerve your et growing angry, be the 

tore temperate; Your very pride, Mary, will be gratified, in 
un F<" your ſuperiority, by the power of converting him into 
inn object of compaſſion, inſtead of wrath, If he will be evil, 


t him adminiſter to your good and be aſſured, that the 
"ger which begins with folly, will probably end with re- 


the entance:“ and that thoſe who do not conquer it, will be 

 for- MP2 quered by it, 

your M. Your opinion is ſo flattering, one might act the vir- 
and ous part, even without virtue, Many, when they want 


aon to maintain their opinion, are apt to grow angry, un- 
s they have art to ſuppreſs their ſentiments, 
Vox. II. [ 7. Cun- 


evil 
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'T. Cunning people often do That from a bad principle, 
which the generous do from a' good one. But is it not better, 
to decline a diſpute, with perſons who ſupport their argu- 
ment on terms ſo ungrateful? The worſt is, that thoſe who 
are tranſported by ſuch rage and tumult of heart convert 
themſelves, not improperly ſaid, into devils : and what if they 
fall dead in a fit of anger? The agitation is ſo violent on the 
heart, as really to kill on ſome occaſions, 

M. We ſhould be conſtantly on our guard. Pride and anger 
appear equally as the children of the devil. 

7. If you ſettle this point, you will avoid them both as you 
—_ the devil himſelf. What think you of Revence ? I; 
not this the favourite child of Lucifer ? Poets have repreſented 
che furies as females : which of the ſexes is moſt addicted to 
revenge, is not material, but of all the maladies of the ſoul, 
it is the moſt grievous You have heard of fevers, in which 
people's brains have been fo affected, that they have com- 
mitted violence on themſelves, and become their own mur- 
derers: but the madneſs of revenge, is ten times more fatal: 
it ſpares not itſelf, nor friend nor foe. I have read a remark- 
able inſtance in our hiſtory (a), of Sir Thomas Overbur, 
who was a great friend to Viſcount Rochefler. Sir Thomas ad- 
viſed him by no means to think of aſſiſting the Counteſs of 
Eſfjex, in obtaining a divorce from her huſband ; much leſs to 
marry her himſelf ; not only becauſe of the difficulty of the 
thing, but that ſhe was an infamous woman, The Viſcount, 
however, was ſo infatuated with her, as to tell her what his 
friend had faid : and ſhe in reſentment, contrived firſt to get 
him impriſoned, and then poi ſoned. 

M. What a diſhonourable man, and vile woman ! I ſer 
the power of women over men! Thank God, we are not 
uſed to ſuch ſad works in theſe days ! But what was the col. 
ſequence ? 

T. An apothecary's ſervant, who had prepared the poiſon, 
after ſome time, when the lady was actually divorced and 
married to the Viſcount, difcovered the ſecret, The who! 
ſcene of guilt being laid open, the Viſcount, who had in the 


mean time been made Earl of Somerſet, and his Counteh, 
were impriſoned. Mil 


(a) In 2609, 
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M. I hope they i [dn 

T. No, child: it is not uſual to hang fine ladies : ſhe nd 
her lord might have been beheaded; but by the ill-timed lenity 
of the ſovereign, they were afterwards ſet at liberty; and lan- 
guilhed out life to a miſerable old age. Their guilty love be- 
ing converted into deadly hatred, they lived ſeveral years in 
the ſame houſe, without any intercourſe or correſpondence 
with each other. 

M. My good father, you bring to my ** a ſtory I lately 
heard of the force of revenge. A man at Rochefter (a), taking 
a diſlike to his wife, who was the proprietor of the houſe he 
lived in, ſet it on fire: the conſequence was, that two other 
houſes were burnt down, before the flames could be extin- 
guiſhed ; and two perſons loſt their lives, The offender 
being taken, and committed to the hands of juſtice, as ſoon 
as he grew cool, and conſidered what he had done; in the tor- 
ture of his ſoul, this poor wretch became his own en, 
by ſeizing an opportunity of cutting his throat. 

T. Dreadful end, indeed | What a load of guilt did this 
miſerable Being die with! Are you ſure it was the conſe- 
quence of his ſeeking to be revenged ? 

M. Yes: 1 am told, the woman was not in fault; unleſs 
it was a crime to leave her huſband, after he had attempted to 
do her ſome great miſchief, | 

T. You ſee what a ſtrange madneſs revenge is! When it 
burns in the veins, not all the rivers in the land can quench 
it, but by the extinction of life! Implacable and relentleſs, 
it looks on mercy, as a ſoft, dull-ey'd fool; and will not hear. 
It's cry is havoc, blood, murder, fire, and flame l —and what 
but the flames of hell can it deſerve ?—O my daughter, guard 
againſt its approach !—Let not hatred, nor loathing, lodge in 
your young boſom : nor when you are old, indulge a reſent- 
ment, leſt it ſhould lead you to revenge. You ſee in common 
life, ſome treat it as a humour to be flattered, to pleaſe the 
fancy! O it is a damned fancy, that, with a fiery brand, lights 
up the way to everlaſting death! We read the ftory of a 
Spaniſb lady, who having been ſeduced under a prom. of 

I 2 mar- 


(a) This happened in 1 with the cixcumſtances related, 
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marriage, her lover not only forſaking her, but like a villain, 
diſcovering the ſecret to the world, ſhe cauſed him to be muy- 
dered : arid not contented with this, contrived to have his 
grave opened ; cut out his heart; tore it in pieces with her 
teeth, and in this rage of revenge, trampled it under her feet, 

M. Was ſhe not mad ? 

T. Although he deſerved to be puniſhed for his villainy 
and indiſcretion ; yet, being dead, and ſhe his murderer, _ 
an extremity of rage was frenzy indeeed! 

MA. If ſhe could carry her reſentment ſo far, as to nk 
falſe lover to be murdered, the reſt might be eaſily reconciled, 

T. Thoſe, in whoſe breaſt the lambent flame of mercy gives 
place to the raging fire of revenge, it is not to be imagined 
can feel compaſſion ; or that their anger will ever melt into 
grief. Yet even to reflect on their folly and wickedneſs, | is to 
mourn in anguiſh of ſpirit! 

M. Can the generous-minded ever entertain thoughts of 
revenge? If forgiveneſs is eſſential to generoſity : if reaſon 
and religion are the true guides of human life, where are 
thoſe to wander who forſake them ? If a return of i injuries may 
be ſought, where are the bounds to be fixed? 

T. True: but when it extends to blood, what is this but 2 
daring attempt to pull mercy from her throne, and trample on 
her attributes? Where is pity or compaſſion ? Where is piety 
or human kindneſs ? The links of the chain by which man- 
kind are by nature bound to each other, are broken 

A. I believe the fierceſt of all the brute creation, are hardly 
ever ſeen to commit ſecret violence on others of the ſame kind. 
T hey fight, indeed, lile beaſts : but how ſhocking to think, that 
man ſhould make himſelf a barbarous monſter ! Yet are there 
not many caſes, in which we may do ourſelves Juftice for cer- 

tain injuries ? ' 

T. Not ſo many as are imagined : he who claims the privi- 
lege of deciding in his own cauſe, as in DUELLING, for this 
reaſon, ſhews how ill he is qualified for the taſk, In propor- 
tion as revenge prevails, it deprives us of all that is truly noble, 
candid, or generous in our nature. The blackneſs of this 
crime, cannot be too ſtrongly painted: and it is no wonder 
we ſhould find it on record, © that he that regs 
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mall find vengeance from the Lord; and He will furely keep 
his ſms in remembrance.” ' , | 

M. How dreadful muſt the lot be of that miſcrable wretch 
who is revengeful ! 

7. The folly of this vice is, in many inſtances, a as great as 
the iniquity of it. By no means wait till a ſmall ſenſe of 
injury grows to maturity; but Rifle it in its infancy. The 
burial of an evil paſſion, is the birth of a virtue. Whenever 
you think yourſelf injured, reaſon thus : Either myſelf, or the 
party in queſtion, deſerves to be puniſhed : if I am faulty, I 
will mend my manners : if I am not, am I privileged, by the 
perverſeneſs of another, to be perverſe myſelf? If it were not 
W myſelf who is now injured, but ſome other, ſhould I be fo 
nuch offended 7 I certainly ſhould not: therefore my reſent- 
ment is an effect of my pride, not my reſpect to juſtice, Then 
et it paſs unheeded : why ſhould I torment myſelf ? 

M. This is ſafe reaſoning : but it doth not ſeem to be in 
Wour nature to feel injuries committed againſt others; nor can 
ye be ſo much 3 to ern them, as thoſe done to owr- 
" 
7. Conſidering how ſelf-love prevails, I belles you are in 
he right, though there are many exceptions : this however 
ray prove what motives we act upon. We can moſt eaſily 
liſcern, in the perſon of another, whether the injury be real, 
r only the effect of fancy or opinion. How many appeals are 
ere to lau, about things eſteemed trifles ; and what is ſtil} 
orſe, to the ſword, as in DUELLING ? If the duelliſt avows 
is profeſſion of Chriſtianity, he is ignorant as dirt; or lies 
zainſt his heart, If he is a Chriſtian in principle, he is run 
Pad; for he acts directly contrary to his faith: he has loſt his 
nſes ; he could not act a more inconſiſtent part, were he 
ideot. What a hurricane of dreadful fears muſt he raiſe in 
s own ſoul ! Whether we call it revenge, or a ſenſe of ho- 
dur, names cannot alter the nature of it; but if he ſlays a 
an, he will feel himſelf diſturbed : if he does not think him- 
If guilty of murder, his hands will be ſtained in blood. 
M. O my father, I remember the ſtory you told me of the 
prudent, dying penitent (a), cut off by this ſinful combat! 
T. That 
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(a) Vol, I. p. 12, 
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T. That was a melancholy ſtory indeed] I have no atgu- 
ment to defend theſe champions, who; depending on law for 
their liberty, and the preſervation: of their lives, againſt all 
arbitrary deciſions, appeal to their own judgment in their own 
cauſe ; and under the influence of their paſſions, refer them. 
ſelves to their own private vindictiye ju/tice, in the great con- 
cern of life and death. Did ever the greateſt tyrant do more? 
I call it zu/tice; preſuming that they give it this name. What- 
ever it is; they muſt allow it to be private, ſecret, and unau- 
thoriſed by any law, to which the community hath given 
conſent : being without reference to eſtabliſhed precepts di- 
vine or human, it partakes of the nature of blind, wilful, 
deſpotic government. You and I, Mary, are Chriſtians ; 2 
ſuch we reaſon : we are of the human race; as ſuch, we love 
our own kind: we are ſubjects; we wiſh to preſerve ou 
countrymen : we are rational ; as creatures endowed with 
reaſon, we talk, and approve or condemn, We know of 10 
other pilot than religion, to conduct us to the haven where 
we would be. They are bound to the ſame port: if they 
diſcharge her, they are a- float without ſail or compaſs ; and 

how they will eſcape being wrecked, I know not | 
M. But theſe fantaſtic heroes imagine they are privileged; 
and at the worſt, are only playing the fool with life and 
T. It is well if they are not playing the ruffian alſo. Thy 
call it fair-play: might it not alſo be called fair-play, to pr 
poſe to a mad-man, to leap off a battlement: but if he wet 
to do it, and daſh himſelf to pieces, would it not be fair-pliy 
that he who propoſed this exploit, ſhould be. himſelf confind 
as a lunatic ; or forſeit his own life as a malefactor? 10 
have ſaid well: theſe people are Chriſtians, or they are 1 
If they profeſs to believe what they do not, they are not bor 
if not honeſt, where is their honour? They profeſs to “ 
upon principle; is not their principle, revenge? Do they i 
even hazard their lives, to gratify their paſſion ? or are tg 
dupes to the humour of others? Do they profeſs to 
governed by reaſon ? Why then do they not, as in other ci 
appeal to the ſober-minded, who are not under the impreſ 
of anger, nor intereſted in the cauſe by apy prepoſſeſſion, 
[ | Santi 
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fantaſtic opinion ? Let us take the merciful ſide, with reſpe& 
to the offender: is it juſt that he ſhould be put to death? 
If it is not juſt, would you be guilty of ſo atrocious a crime 
28 to hill him? 

M. Do the duelliſts reaſon on ſuch occaſions ? 

'T, He that acts upon principle, muſt defend his principle 
by reaſon ; but theſe doughty worthies, whilſt they tall of 
principle, think only how to gratify their opinion, their pride, 
or their cowardtce, 

M. Cowardice, my father! 

7. Ves, child: cowardice Do you think that men of true 
W ſpirit, and determined reſolution, will not maintain their 
principle in defiance of the world? Can he be called brave, 
whoſe courage is not ſuited to the occaſion ? who acknow- 
ledges there is a divine law; yet hath not valour to defend 
it? who forſakes his Father and his Friend, his Saviour, his 

Redeemer and his God, to gratify what they call the world ? 


Wl IF courage, or madneſs, to oppoſe God, whom it is our glory 
p to fear; yet dare not oppoſe the world, which we ought not 

to fear; and which, if we do fear, from that moment we 
„ue cowards ? What is true valour, but thinking, ſpeaking, 
* and doing That, which a well-informed mind, a juſt and 


good heart, and ſteady principle of action, leads a man to? 
Let him depart from this rule, he grows hardened in viciouſ- 
neſs : he may have the ferocity of a lion, but not the courage nag 
reaſon of a man. His judgment will become darkened ; © his 
eyes will be ſealed with his own filth;“ and all the glories of 
reaſon, which makes man this noble thing, for whoſe pretended 
mor this mighty hero is ſo zealous, fink him into a ſavage. 
When valeur preys on reaſon, it eats the ſword it fights 
ich.“ Where is the difference in theſe caſes of private vin- 
ive combat, between two men and two dogs? The dogs 
re irritated by hunger or luſt, or obedience to their maſter 
an; and uſe no other weapons than Nature hath furniſhed 
hem with, their teeth and nails the men are armed with more 
deadly weapons: they look back on what is paſt, and forward 
n what is to come; but obey not the law of their nature, as 
025 are wont to do. In eur humble rank and condition, re- 
enge 1s ſeldom carried ſo far as among theſe politer ſavages. 
T hey 
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They think themſelves more humane, - becauſe they uſe more 
deadly weapons. They eſteem themſelves wiſer, becauſe. they 

are more laviſh of a precious jewel, which they melt down 
in the cup of pride; and like profligates drink and die! I am 
affronted'; — therefore I muſt hazard my life! A thoughtlef 
young man takes it into his mind to tell me, that I lie; and 
Bes in ſaying ſo: he puts the palm of his hand to my cheek 
with the force of a blow ; therefore his n.. aun 
the offence. Is this right? 

MH. No: the puniſhment is too great. 

T. Would it not then be monſtrous that ĩt ſhould be e foil? 
Is it not more monſtrous ſtill, that I who am innocent, ſhall 
he put to death by a fantaſtic law, which has nothing but wild 
cuſtom, and exttavagant opinion for its ſupport ? It is the euſ- 
tom for proud and revengeful people, to appeal to the ſword: 
de it ſo; I am not ſo proud and revengeful. But I ſhall be 
deemed a coward, if I refuſe my compliance with this cuſtom: 
— by whom :—the proud and revengeful? No: by ſober and 
intelligent Chriftians. I deny it: no ſuch opinion was ever 
given by any perſon deſerving the name of a Chriſtian, from 
the time of Chriſt to this day: Nor did the Jews or heathen 
adopt any ſuch principle. He that ſneddeth man's blood, 
by man ſhall his blood be ſhed.” This was 2 law: 
but here the offended, could not be the executioner. +. 

«24. Can they pretend that their 9 is conſiſtent wi 
8 ? 

T. Cuftom is the guide; in ſome countries. the n of 
revengeful ſtab in ſecret : in others, they will not only kill, 
but eat their enemies. If I tranſgreſs, let me be-puniſhed u 
the laws of juſtice and mercy will admit, but no farther. My 
humility and ſubmiſſion ſhall be adequate to my offence: | 
hall regain my credit with the world. If 1 go beyond this, 
I throw down every out-work, by which the acres: ratnparts 
of reaſon and humanity are guarded, - ' + - - 

M. It is ſurpriſing to me that n ſhould attempt (0 
vindicate this practice ? 

T. Yet nothing is ſo common : even to 10 2 to th | 
bluſh : they are redundant in nonſenſe, to the great injury a 
our pure religion. Military men, being wiſe, hold their tongues 


if others were to riſe in arms againſt the offenders, .it you! 
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de happy for them. Alas ! they forget themſelves; they muſt 
argue from principles derived from cuſtom, falſe notions of 
neceſlity, or from the pride and reyenge they feel in their own 
hearts. Cuſtom, not ſupported by reaſon, is the law of fools ; 
neceſſuty, in this caſe, is but another word for falſe opinion : 
and if the proud and revengeful are to be judges, the cuſtom 
becomes the bittereſt calamity that ever fell on human ſociety, 
Will any one formally ſubſcribe to the promotion of it? if 
he will, he may as formally renounce the judgment delivered 
by Chrift : and what is this, but trampling on the croſs ? Be- 
hold, in {what manner revenge and folly, mgdneſs and inſalence, 
unite againſt all that is decent, worthy, and humane, in a caſe 
which lately happened. Valiant, a young officer, had a cap- 
tain's commiſſion given him by the favour of his uncle, the 
colonel of the regiment. The other officers were ſo diſguſted 
at it, that the Colonel found himſelf conſtrained to explain to 
them the nature of his right ; adding, that his nephew was a 
brave man. The officess being all invited to dine with the Colo- 
nel, Enſign Blade took the opportunity to aſk Valiant, Pray, 
Sir, did you ever fight a duel? Being anſwered in the nega- 
tive; and that he never had occaſion :* Then, ſays Blade, 
you ſhall have occaſion now:“ and immediately gaye him a 
lap on the face. Both parties were immediately taken under 
arreſt, The Colonel cauſed ſtrict enquiry to be made into 
their reſpectiye characters as officers. It appeared to all the 
regiment, that Valiant had fought in ſevera] campaigns with 
great gallantry : and that Blade had never diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, except in bullying and quarrelling. How was this cauſe 
s be decided? By the law of vengeance, upon equal terms 
of hazard? No: the Colonel was the judge; not only as a 
parent, but likewiſe as the officer in command (a) ; and would 
not ſuffer his nephew to fight on equal terms with ſuch a man: 
nor would the other officers any longer rank with the offender, 
who had been guilty of ſo groſs a violation of the Jaws of 
gentility and good order. | 

M. There are caſes then, in which eyen an officer may be 
Jreſtrained from reſenting an affront, at the point of his ſword. 
ary "O 7. You ſee that Blade might as well have ſaid, © Pray, Sir, 
gues i did you ever receive a {tab from one you had no reaſon to ſuſ- 
wou Vor. II. K pect ? x 

be 5 (a) This is now the rule in France. 
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will give you one:“ and immediately ſtab him. The only 


of thoſe who, let the circumſtances that afford the oceaſion 


as blows : and pride and cuftom conſtitute the cauſe why the 
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pect ? and being anſwered in the negative; reply, t then, f 


difference, with regard to himſelf, would be, that for murdet 
a man is hanged ; but not for a flap in the face, which may 
occaſion the murder. 

. If this duel-ſeeking hero had deen firſt daltinadocl, 
and then drummed out of the regiment with a halter about 
his neck, it were no more than his due: and I would engage, 
that ſuch a reſentment, for ſuch a provocation given to thi 
practice, would anſwer better than all the fine-ſpun ven- 
geance of duelliſts. : 

T. Well, Mary, yau have decided more according to juſ- 
tice, reaſon, and religion, than I have heard from the mouths 


be what they may, defend duelling. But in the caſe which 
I have mentioned, may one not ſuppoſe, that the offender 
was mad, and ſend him to Bethlem? Would not this be 4 
better ſecurity to prevent the repetition of ſuch a crime ?- 
The laws provide for the puniſhment of evi/ words, as well 


laws are not appealed to, 
M. Are all Chriſtian nations giyen to this practice? 
T. I have been told, that the laws in ſome Chriſtian coun- 


falls in a duel, at a horſe's tail through the ſtreets, as a mark 
of infamy, and high reſentment of the crime committed (a). 
No religion inculcates the forgiveneſs of injuries like that d 
Chriſt ; yet 1 never heard, that either Jets, Mahometans, 0 
Pagans fight duels. They act according to the lights the 
enjoy; we extinguiſh ours, as if we meant to perform 1 


work of darkneſs, Are we not worſe than heathens in thi 
inſtance ? 


M. I am afraid we are! 


T. But we give this practice the name of honour : the fi 
ther encourages the ſon to defend his honour, without telling 
him what he means; unleſs it be that he may #ill tit 
man who offends him, provided it be done in a certain mat: 
ner. Under this pretext, and the ſounding word en" 
murde 


(a) In Ruſſa this is the law, 
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murder often paſſes iinpuniſhed; There is ſome regard paid 
to decency, in the formality of the trial of the ſurvivor ; the 
ſolemnity of it being ſome check, but the common iſſue ra- 
ther an encouragement to ſuch offences; In the true order of 
things, the trial ſhould follow the affront : this might pre- 
vent the fatal confequences of men being their own judges. 
He who accepts, as well as he who ſends a challenge, 
is an accomplice in a murdetous engagement; and ought 
equally to be deemed conſpirators againſt the fe of a man; 
for neither by divine nor human laws, have either a right 
over his own life, or that of his opponent, more than over 
the life of any indifferent perſon, 

M. They cannot have any ſuch right. 

T. If the cauſe were heard before the parties proceeded to 
extremities, and the circumſtances were attended to, juſtice 
might be eafily done; and ſatisfaction given to thoſe who only 
ſeek juſtice : if it is blood they ſeek, let them be treated as 
juſtice requires of thoſe who thitſt after blood; and let not 
the world be trifled with, by the word honour. No law can 
ſupport the rights of mankind, but ſuch as is founded in reaſon 
and religion; If the friends of the parties cannot make up the 
quarrel, the law muft deeide : it is ſo in all other caſes of 
oftence between man and man : why ſhould it be declined 


ab in this inſtance? If the mind is ſeized with the rage of re- 
enge, can we, by calling it honour, paſs it off as a virtue, 
" though it be deyoid of every good principle that exiſts in the 
* human mind? 

7 M. Your reſentments ſeem to riſe as high againſt this 
the practice, as mine do. Have you no compaſſion for duellifts ? 
* 1 pity their tranſgreſſion: but there ſeems to be as little 
i reaſon ts clear them from the imputation of murder, when a 


man is killed in a duel, as to vindicate the man who commits 
a rape, from the itnputation. of lawleſs yiolence. Duelling 
is the effect of pride, deluſion, and the art of the enemy 
of mankind, under the dangerous appearance of reverence for 
truth and juſtice, The rape may not be deſgned to injure, but 
merely the impetuoſity of appetite ; which might as well 
take the name of love, as the other of honour. They ſeem to 
ſtand upon the ſame ground: they are both ſo dangerous tq 

K 2 ſociety, 
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ſociety, that they deſtroy all the ſafety derived from laws, 
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The taviſher is hanged ; ſo ought the duelliſt. I grant, that 
when it is conſidered how frail man is moulded; what are his 
powers, his weakneſs, and his ſtrength ; how he is ſubject to 
be aſſaulted by the malevolence of his own heart, or ſome evil 
ſpirit, the image of darkneſs; or the vile illuſions, which 
make vice appear as virtue: in theſe caſes, private compaſſion 
hath no bounds ! But the latus are fixed, and not ſubject to 
ſuch change: they regard the whole. All the vaſt ocean of 
beneficence and love, is not too much; but mercy to iruſtice, 
is cruelty to juſtice. If miſery, the effects of falſehood and 
deluſion, claim ſo large a ſhare, what is not due to virtue it 
diftreſs ? If this fell monſter, vindictive civil murder, challenge 
the name of honour ; and the friends and allies of virtue wil 
not take arms againft it, what can follow? Tenderneſs td 
the wicked, may be cruelty to the righteous. God is wil: 
and juſt, as well as merciful ; and the guilty will be taken in 
their own net. Not Lucifer himfelf can plead with more hel- 
liſh ſubtlety, than to prove duelling reaſonable, when it is 
contrary to religion; or honourable, when it claſhes with hu- 
manity. Nor did it ever prove more, than that the man who 
will fight, be it in a right cauſe, or a wrong one, would be 
thought courageous. Hath it any ſhadow of juſtice ? I in- 
jure a man once; muſt I for that reafon injure him again, 
even to the hazard of taking away his life? TI have injure 
him; I am ſorry for it : let me be puniſhed ; but I will not hold 
up my hand againſt him. We often ſee conceſſions made upon 
this principle, after the hazard of a combat. When the mini 

is melted down to compaſſion, we ſee that done, which, wet 
it conſidered before, would have prevented the bloody conteſ. i 
The pretence of preſerving honour, by a wicked action, 
a contradiction. What infernal arts, I ſay, hath the enemy u 
man contrived, to make him revolt againſt his Maker, and cal 
his defection honovr P— This ſpirit hath found the way eve 
to the hearts of kings, who by conſent, are the fountains fron 
which this pageant honour is derived, If theſe fathers of m- 
tions, look on with indifference, or ſubſcribe to the pred 

as if the all-ſearching eye of God was cloſed in ſleep, 1 

could not ſee the fond arrogance and preſumption of oppoſiſ 
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his decrees; when ſhall we ſee a reformation? If under 4 
notion of more refined government, and civilized manners, or 
repairing the defects of laws, as applicable to certain claſſes 
of the people, themſelves are in ſecret rebellion againſt the 
King of kings, what can be ſaid? How is the cuſtom to be 


rendered diſgraceful ? 

M. What was your maſter's opinion ? 

T. It was he who taught me to reaſon on this ſubject. He 
was a man of honour, with this advantage above molt others 
who pretend to that name, he was a Chriſtian. 

M. But do you really believe that any Chriſtian prince 
thinks of his neglect in the light you place it ? 
= 7. 1 have ſaid, that only among Chriſtians, and Chriſtian 
W princes, duelling ever received any countenance : what they. 
think, I 4now not; how they connive, I ſee. When a great 
occaſion comes, by which they might prove their reſolution 
co maintain the honour of their God, by the true rule of re- 
ligious conduct, they are paſſive: and the reaſon is plain: 
Their notions of honour are the ſame as thoſe of their ſubjects. 
Did you ever hear, in your time, that any Chriſtian prince 
has ſaid, The great Lawgiver of the Chriſtian world, who 
Wis my lord and ſovereign, requires of me to inform both the 
Ijurer and injured, that I will not be an idle ſpectator, and 
ſee altars erected to the name of honour, ſteaming with hu- 
man blood; and That breath, which is derived only from the 
power of God, and upheld by his mercy, taken away by 
riolence, under the ſanction of a mere ſound. So far as I am 
ntitled to judge, the offender ſball not paſs unpuniſhed. If 

am to decide, leave it in my breaſt ; if the laws of the land, 
let them take their courſe : but I will defend the faith of 
briſt: and he that treſpaſſes againſt it, in this inſtance, ſhall 
de conſidered as my enemy, and an enemy to my people.“ The 
ad ſtory of my maſter”s friend, ſtill recurs to my thoughts. 

M. So it does to mine, my father But things will go on 
n the fame way, till religion is more known, or more at- 
ended to, The child inclined to quarrel with another of his 
Wn age, I ſuppoſe learns this doctrine of honour. 

T. But he is whipped when he quarrels : and ſo ſhould 
nen who fight without licence, whether they ſlay, or not. 
4 This 
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ing their ſhare to the ſupport of this cuſtom. I have known 


he ſhould flinch. What was this but ſaying, “Do not tal 


this cuſtom keep up the ſpirit of a warlike nation? 


| ſolution enough to gratify his pride, but not to act up to u 


- 
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This falſe notion would then be ſtifled, and the hearts of th 
higher ranks of a nation, ſet right in this weighty buſineſ, 
Decorum would be eftabliſhed on the baſis of religion; and 
men learn wherein their true glory conſiſts; At preſent the 
thing depends on cuſtom. The boy who reads and under: 
„ the New Teſtament, in the loweſt degree, learns how tg 
No Chriſtan ſtate allows of national ſchools; where men 
— be taught to oppoſe the doctrines of Ghrift. | 
A. If the boy, when he reaches to manhood, forgets what 
he hath learnt, it had been better if he had died a child. 
T. So you would think, were you to hear even women 
among the gentry, defend the practice of duelling, contributs 


mother ſhed tears at the breaking of a china cup; and yet d- 
clare, ſhe would not forgive her ſon, if upon being challenged, 


of Chriſtianity, for I am not a Chriſtian ; or muſt take the li 
berty to diſobey on this occaſion, though I ſend my ſon, it 
the bloſſom of his ſins, to anſwer at the tribunal of heaven!” 

M. Mighty Heroic, truly | Women love courage in men, 2 
being themſelves defenceleſs: but if there is no better cou 
than fighting a duel, I ſhould not chuſe to truſt to it. Do 


T. Much the ſame as a highway-robbery: the highwaymat 
does a bold action, at the hazard of his life, becauſe he is idl 
and worthleſs, and wants money to gratify his vices z 
having reſolution enough to gain honeſt bread, The duell 
is in ſearch of fame, and the character of courgge, and has If 


principles; or he hath no religion; and is conſequently a ba 
man, and a bad ſubjet.——As to a warlike temper, the bett 
diſcipline is preſerved, the braver are ſoldiers rendered! and! 
this is an undiſciplined practice, it muſt rather ſerve to deſtn 
a true military ſpirit, than to promote it. Common ſoldic 
da not fight duels : this is reſerved for gentlemen. One 1 
ſon for countenancing duels, eſpecially among military me 
(and every gentleman is ſuppoſed to be a ſoldier when cult 
upon) is this: if a man will not engage in private combat 
will not do his duty in the held of battle. Now this I 
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the fame as to ſay, a man who will not do a wrong thing, wil? 
not, for the ſame reaſon, do a rigbt one; whereas the argu» 
ment turns the other way : a man who will not do a wrong 
thing, will therefore do a right one: he will certainly do 
wrong, if he declines his duty in the field, I ſhould rather 
ſuſpect, that many who are the cauſe and abettors of duels, 
if they could, without hazard, leave the field, they would not 
remain there, becauſe it is right they ſhould, There are many 
inſtances of brave men declining a duel, and of cowards put- 
ting on a compelled valour. A ſenſe of ſhame, in ſome caſes, 
may drive a man to the ſame extremity, as a girl is driven, 
W who murders her baſtard child : firſt ſhe does a wicked thing, 
and then does another ten times more wicked, to preferye her 
| reputation. 
M. If the argument is reduced to right and wrong, fo far 
Ws war is warrantable, of which private men are not the judges, 
jt muſt be right to fight under a regular command; as it is 
wrong to fight where there is a command to the . 
both from God and human laws. 
T. Vou are certainly on the right ſide of the argument. 
Hut it goes much further. What can animate a people ſo 
nuch as the perſuaſion that they are acting agreeable to the 
aws of God ? Either there is a God, whoſe laws we know 
and underſtand, or there is none, What is this halting be- 
ween two opinions, taking That fide as the beſt, which muſt 
de moſt offenſive, if there is a God ? What is it but cowardice, 
r ſervile compliance with a fooliſh and iniquitous cuſtom? 
not this practice the effect of an infernal haughtineſs of ſoul, 
What diſdains the law iſſued from the throne of heaven? By 
arity of reaſoning, had theſe honourable heroes, been created 
mgels, they would have made themſelves judges in their own 
auſe, and in the grachicagon of their pride, rebelled, as the 
allen angels did. 
M. Surely they do not act with that humility, which be- 
omes beings ſo ſubject to err againſt each other; much leſs 
creatures who are but duſt and aſhes in the ſight of God! 
T. It were happy if they would conſider, whether this no- 
on of honour, which, from the immorality of ſome duelliſts, 
e know to be romantic, may not have hurled many an 
ſender, like thoſe angels, into bottomleſs perdition ! 
| 4, Alas, 


( 92 J 
M. Alas, my father, they will go their own way ! Upon 
the foundation of mercy to each other, do you think that x 
gentle reply, ſuch as reaſon may furniſh, as ſevere a reveny 
as we ought to take for affronts, which the laws deem too 
trivial for their notice? _ | 
T. When they are fo trivial: but you perceive, that! 
would alſo eſtabliſh a court of henour, if we muſt uſe the word; 
or J ſhould prefer the name of a court of common-ſenſe, for 
gentlemen, founded upon reaſon, religion, and good policy, 
You ſee with what caſe Sir George Friendly makes up our dif- 
ferences, whether created by hard words or blows : and yet, [ 
believe we have as much honeſty and bravery as theſe fine 
folks, who are ſo fooliſh they do not ſee, that this world 
is but a ſmall conſideration in the argument: and that: 
mild diſpoſition, and a vindictive temper, generally meet 
with ſuitable returns. If, in revenging, you do any gret 
injury to another, you ſtand condemned: if you fail in tht 
attempt, it will be retorted upon you with double violence 
Thoſe, who unprovoked will do an injury, will, for the ſame 
reaſon, be active in attempting a revenge. The bear in the 
fable, who was ſtung by a bee, would have ſuffered very littl, 
had he ſuppreſſed his reſentment ; but he attacked the why 
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bive, determined to deſtroy them all; the conſequence « 4 
which was, that he was ſtung from noſe to tail, and wit If 2 
great difficulty eſcaped with his life; learning this ſad leu 
that revenge, conſidered as a remedy, may prove a thouſan 7 
times worſe than the diſeaſe. You may perceive, how wilel hey 
Providence has ordered things, that our eaſe and ſafety, iſ”? 
this world, generally depend on That portion of vin ad 
which beſt ſecures to us the proſpe& of happineſs in th fb 
life to come: whereas, revenge is a ſickneſs of the ſoul, i . op: 
ns 


offspring of pride and ignorance. The world is not intereſt 
in what befals me, whether I ſink into perdition, or not: 9 
what a vaſt intereſt have I at ſtake ! O fools, and perverk 
heart! learn to be wiſe; treat indignities with ſcorn; [# 
them over in the ſilent ſatisfaction of thinking, you conl | 
| your beſt intereſt, in pleaſing Him, on whom eternal ll 
; depends! Endeavour to avoid injuries; and do yourſelf 
juſtice, yet by juſt means. If any reproach falls n 
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7 
from the world, is not your own heart of much greater con- 
ſequence to you than the world ? Is it not much ſtronger to 


defend you? Are you afraid of the nonſenſe of ſilly bablers; 
yet think you can ſtand the reproach of your own heart, and 


proves our nature : we are commanded by it, to love our neigh- 
hour as ourſelves, and to judge ourſelves, that we be not judged : 
evenge cannot poſſibly be admitted. The great object is, to 
oe good; not only when there is no provocation to evil, but 
Win ſpite of temptation. Good, as a Chriſtian : — Good, as a 
Wollower of the example of the Son of God !— Good, as a 
Van, a ſubject, a friend, a parent, a child. Learn from Chriſt, 
o bear an injury with a mind as much ſuperior to all vulgar 
rejudices, and worldly intereſt, as light excels darkneſs, or 
irtue vice. You cannot be the worſe for forgiveneſs. If 


ect : 

ou contend with a bear, you muſt not uſe the weapons of 
te eaſon. If you find men deaf to the calls of this charmer, 
co Fake a virtue of neceſſity: give proof of That generoſity 


Which triumphs over the world. — Revenge is a ſure token of 


ame 
the little mind, a ſick and diſeaſed ſpirit. Cheriſh your reaſon, 
ith nd your faith in your bleeding Saviour; and pray for their 


orgiveneſs, who know not what they do. 

A. This is plain good ſenſe, my father, and the language 
f a Chriſtian : and if you, who are a man, dare talk it, what 
ave we poor women to do with revenge? 

7. And yet your ſex is much given to it, though you do not 
hew it in the ſame way. I received much pleaſure the other 
ay, from the chriſtian-like anſwer made me by our John. I 
ad heard, that an old fellow in this neighbourhood, an uncle 
his, a man of an infamous character, had endeavoured to 
ropagate the moſt ſcandalous falſehoods, and moſt cruel aſper- 
ons againſt this poor man. As he hath nothing to hope or fear 
om his uncle, I. aſked him why he made him a viſit? His 


now what he ſays of me, or of any body elſe: he is in a 
abit of talking ill of every body, I wiſhed for an opportu- 
Pty to remind him of it; at leaſt to prove, that he has not ſo 
Vor. II. L much 


the frowns of Heaven? Our divine religion corrects and im- 


nſwer was: «© Maſter, I am a great ſinner, as well as my 
acle : he is very fooliſh, as well as old; and does not well 
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much reaſon to ſpeak ill of me, as he may have imagined, 
Notwithſtanding he muſt be ſenſible that I hear of the te- 
ports which he hath made of me, I went to pay the duty of 
a nephew, to convince him ſo far, that I have no reſentments; 
and in hopes that he will hereafter be ſo much the leſs ſinful, 
as he will talk the leſs hurtfully of me: and after making him 
this viſit, I ſhall be the more reſtrained from giving my 
own tongue any undue liberty. So far, my good maſter, [ 
have gained him over to the good fide; and you, who are 
never ſo happy, as when you are doing good, will ſurely not 
think evil of me, on this account.” I anſwered, ** So far 
from thinking the worſe of you, I ſhall think much the better: 
we pray, forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpa 
againſl us: and though prudence preſcribes bounds to keey 
ourſelves out of the power of an enemy; yet we are to forgive 
ſeventy times ſeven ; that is, without bounds ; otherwiſe, hoy 
can we be merciful, as our Father in heaven is merciful ? A 
to juſtice, it is never to be neglected: but in judging in out 
own cauſe, there is great danger.” To which he repli, Wa: 
True, my maſter : and nothing of tiis is to be done e 
words, but in deeds, I would not ſeek to be offended ; but 
1 had twenty uncles in the ſame circumſtances, I would | 
and ſee them all; or if I had twenty nephews whom [ hal 
offended, I ſhould wiſh to make my peace with them; nit 
knowing the hour of my death: and if I had a nephew, Wut 
had offended me, 1 ſhould wiſh that he alſo underſtood hci: 
duty as a Chriſtian,” | | 
M. Jahn, I find, has good ſenſe, as well as virtue. om 
T. Beware, dear Mary, and avoid the converſation of it 
vengeful perſons: You have more reaſon, in this caſe, to res 
afraid of women, than of men; your ſex being apt to take obe 
front, when none is intended; and not to know when juſtic 
is done them. Our true happineſs muſt depend, not rea 
revenging injuries, but in forgiving them. If the throne t it 
mercy were not acceſſible, the Saviour of mankind wou our. 
have tled in vain. Our great Lord and Mafter conſtant]: t 
reminds us, that we are all creatures of one common natuſ he 
under one God and Father of all; and that he will not gi e 
up his right of revenging the cauſe of the injured, in the #9 


p 
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that he beft approves; It belongs to' us to'be kind to others, 
tender-hearted, forgiving, as we hope for Chriſt's ſake to be 


forgiven, This, I ſay, is to be extended even to our enemies: 
and ſo far from revenging ourſelves upon them, we are to do 
them good, when they do us evil. Remember this, 

M. I will remember it, my father; for I clearly perceive 
the rank iniquity of revenge. But are there not ſome caſes, 
wherein forgiveneſs and reconciliation is hardly poſſible ? 
Suppoſe, that my mother, who was ſo good a woman, had not 
been true to you! 

T. Your mother, ary /—— Should. I have forgiven her 
Nupon repentance, ſuppoſing me to love her as much as I really 
aid? It is probable I ſhauld have mourned till I knew not 
hat to do; and then left it to other people to decide for me. 

There might be circumſtances, which would have rendered 
Wt baſe and contemptible, to have taken her again, polluted 
Wo my boſom ; as on the other hand, there might be ſuch, 
as would plead ſtrongly, with a heart bleeding as mine would 
Wave done: and I might find it the leaſt arduous taſk to ſhew 
Wncrcy and forgive; and not expoſe her ſhame !——- 

M. You look pale, my father ! — 

7. Do not regard it !—You know that I contend for mercy ! 
Nothing ſhould be done, but as reaſon and religion dictate, 
ich regard either to mercy, or juſtice. As to revenge, it is 
ut of the queſtion, the actual puniſhment, in ſuch caſes, 
Wcing in the hand of the law, divine, or human. | 

M. But does not affection, taking the fide of humanity, 
ometimes pervert our judgment? 

T. I fear it does very often: and ju/tice herſelf, who is re- 
reſented blind, that ſhe may not ſee with partial eyes, ſeems 
o be moved to pity. Sweet Mercy, dreft up in all her charms, 
leading for penitence, might make fern Fuſtice weep in That 
reaſt where love hath reigned ; and blunt her ſword, —or 
t it fall. There are ſome crimes, for which juſtice, by 
ourſe of law, demands the blood of the offender : and 
ot to take it, would be a high offence, Such has been 
e caſe in ages paſt, with reſpect to adultery : but where 
e matter reſts with a man's private judgment, and the 
ICtates of his own heart, he muſt judge from circumſtances, 
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I might rather chuſe to dhe, than drink the bitter cup, o 
paſſing ſentence on a criminal I loved ! — Your queſtion, 
Mary, calls your mother's tenderneſs and fidelity too ſtrongly 
to my mind There are ſome ſubjects, which can hardly 
be made a matter of enquiry : — Conſider what queſtions you 
alk ! % 

M. My dear father, I beg your pardon : you will not he 
offended when I ſay, that I knew not who to truſt with ſuch 
a queſtion, that I might learn how to act towards a huſband 
] loved, ſuppoſing he ſhould treſpaſs. 

T. You have my free pardon : but do you know, from 
what I have ſaid, more of the matter, than you did before 
The occaſion muſt teach you; remembering that the trial u 
a woman, is not ſo great, as to a man; the blot in a man 
name, being fo much leſs, than in a woman's, 

M. The fin is equal: and a woman may love as much as: 
man; and therefore her affliction is as great as his can poſſibly 
be. ö 

7. No doubt: love, in the breaſt of your ſex, is ſuppoſe 
to be ſtronger than in mine. The firft and greateſt leſſon ij 
bear and forbear. If you can do no better, die a victim v8 
your huſband's unkindneſs; but never revolt againſt him, vl 
as to meditate revenge, as too many women do; for this wou 
all with a double weight of iniquity on your own head, | 
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CONVERSATION. III. 


A. OU have given me ſo intereſting a leſſon, my fa- 
ther, on revenge, and the danger of indulging any 
paſſion that may lead to it; I wiſh you would teach me pa- 
tience. One of my friends has been lately tried very ſe- 
verely. 
T. You wiſh to know, in what manner you ſhould guard 
yourſelf againſt zmpatience. I anſwer, by religion, time, ob- 
ſervation of our own infirmities, and reflection on the pride 
and weakneſs of others. People of a quick temper, eſpecially 
if they have the misfortune to be rich, without great aſſiſt- 
ance from religion, paſs their lives in a ſtorm, without enjoy- 
ing the calm of patience. This virtue, my daughter, is the 
legitimate child of reaſon and experience; and always dutiful to 
her parents. You will find that youth, not well nurtured, 
is never fond of her. The young often ſlight good counſel, 
and ruſh on, refleCting as little on the conſequences, as the 
horſe that preſſes to the battle, They think that every thing 
ſhould be according to their own will; not chuſing to ac- 
f commodate themſelves to the will of other people, as if they 
only had a right to dictate. 
A. The proverb ſays, „ haſty men never want woe.“ 
T. Impatience hurries ſuch people continually into quarrels 
and difficulties, This may ariſe partly from temper ; but pa- 
tience is a virtue of the mind, as well as a proof of good ſenſe: our 
erience grows from time and obſervation. We are told, that 
a patient man will bear for a time; and afterward, joy ſhall 
Wipring up unto him. He will hide his words for a time: and 
he lips of many ſhall declare his wiſdom.” I lately ſaw an 
WF inſtance of this in my neighbour Moſes : he is one of the moſt 
atient men of my acquaintance: much diſtinguiſhed for this 
quality; and in other reſpects amiable. Often hath he 
Chaſtiſed me: and I think myſelf deeply indebted to him for 
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it. I was preſent the other day, when his lawyer brought to 
him a paper to ſign. After reading it, he put it into the fire 
with great compoſure. The lawyer, who had taken ſome 
pains in digeſting it, ſtormed, and challenged him for acting 
the part of a man of no temper ; or, in other words, an impatient 
man. His ſiſter joined with the lawyer: neither of them had 
patience to diſtinguiſh prudence from impatience. 
M. What did he reply? 
T. After they had ſpent themſelves in fruitleſs words, he aſked 
them, Will you now give me leave to ſpeak ?*? Then,“ 
ſays he, ſmiling, “would you have fo abſurd a thing appear 
againlt you or me?” He gave his reaſons with a countenance 
which beſpoke a mixture of tenderneſs and ſorrow for their 
impatience, as well as falſe judgment. I received great in- 
ſtruction from this little incident: his ſiſter, conſcious that 
ſhe had erred, diſcovered it by her looks; and was aſhamed of 
the impatience, ſhe had imputed to her brother. Thus it is, 
Mary, when people of virtue are called upon to make trial 
of their patience for offences againſt them; whether in the 
expreſſion of their own juſt reſentments, or in the man- 
ner with which they are treated by others, they act ſo that 
<« the lips of many will declare their wiſdom.“ It is eflentia 
to the character of the patient, to conſider before they ſpeak, 
as the readieſt way to get honour when they diſcover their 
thoughts. We are told, that “ the finner ſhall not eſcape 
with his ſpoils :” and we may underſtand, that as That 
which is gained by violence, 1s not likely to remain long 
with us; ſo impatience, as it feeds pride, and generates folly, 
can bring no laſting comfort with it. 
H. Have not patience, caimneſs of temper, and compaſſion, 1 
great affinity with each other? 
7. We ſce this in a thouſand inſtances. What noble 
and generous advice it is:“ Be not aſhamed to inform tit 
untuiſe and ſosliſb, and the extreme aged, that contendeth with 
thoſe that are young ; thus ſhalt thou be truly learned, 
and approved of all men living! This is a work of patience! 
From the ſame autherity we learn, that * the patience of ti 
ungodly ſhall not be in vain :” as if this virtue would in tim 
ſubdue ungodlineſs, and bring the foul into proper tun. 
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Here you may perceive, that thoſe who will anſwer like peo- 
ple of underſtanding, mult firſt hear what is ſaid to them; and 
conſider what reply to make; and not utter words of no 
meaning, or of evil tendency, | 

M. Many anſwer before they know the queſtion. 

J. This is equally rude and undiſciplined : others, you 
may obſerve, defend before they are attacked : upon the whole, 
nothing can be a greater proof of the want of cv:/zty, as well 
as underſtanding, than the want of patience. Providence hath 
placed you in a condition of life, wherein it 1s impoſſible to 
lie without a large portion of patience : and J hope you will 
earn it early, and with ſo much care and attention, as never 
eo treſpaſs for the want of it: many have rued the day they 
W were deficient in it, having expoſed themſelves to numberleſs 
calamities on this account. Lou mentioned the patience of 
one of your friends being much tried: who did you mean? 
M. Yeſterday I received a meſſage from Jane Anguih. — 
ane, you know, is a woman of great ſenſibility, and genero- 
Wity of temper : ſhe loves her friends; is ſincere in her pro- 
Wcions; and true to her engagements. Her aunt, with whom 
Wc hath lived theſe thirty years in great friendſhip, is dead; 
nd has left her only a trifling mark of her kindneſs, though 
e was her neareſt relation, and to all intents and purpoſes, 
er trueſt friend. | 
7, Was it vanity that made her expect too much; or in- 
olence in not being attentive to her aunt's conduct! 
A. I believe ſhe was as much too careleſs and confident, 
ber aunt was miſguided; and between them they have 
ade a fooliſh piece of work. 
W 7. There are many caſes, in which it is neceſſary to ex- 
Woſtulate, in order to diſpoſſeſs the mind of falſe impreſſions. 
lany a perſon has been treated with cruelty and injuſtice, 
ore by his own negligence, than the crime of the offender. 
A. Would it not create more jealouſy, reſentment, and 
but, if the diſcovery of intentions were made, in regard 
the diſpoſal of worldly goods after death; and eſpecially 
$ ſo many reaſons occur for altering wills? 
| 7. This depends on circumſtances. If people were more 
Xen, they would be leſs ſubject to be deceived by their own 
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hearts, or the art and deſign of others. The giver would 24 
the honeſter part; fewer curſes would follow the dead; rea. 
fon would be more attended to; children would not form falt 
| bopes; or their preſumption. would be checked by their fear, 
that a will might be altered if they miſbehaved ; and, as far x 
I comprehend, ſociety would be fu pported in greater har- 
mony. 

M. It may be fo: I cannot fo well judge of ſuch things: 
but I know that Jane hath met with a great trial of patience, 
As ſhe deſired, I went to ſee her: after ſome little ceremony, 
ſhe ſaid; *< You have heard of my aunt's death. You, my dex 
Mary, have yet ſeen but little of the world; yet, I wiſh u 
know your opinion. There are but few, whoſe uprightneß 
I have confidence enough in, to aſk their thoughts: I do nd 
mean that you ſhould flatter. The youthful, who have un. 
derſtanding, and are not intereſted, ſometimes judge better 
than the aged who are. After living with my aunt Martha in 
the utmoſt harmony, till J am grow old myſelf, exchanging 
mutual great kindneſſes, ſhe ſeems to have forgotten both her 
ſelf and me. This came to my knowledge ſo near her death, 
that out of love and reſpect for her, I neither knew how u 
expreſs my diſpleaſure, nor had I reſolution enough to expo 
tulate with her in ſuch ſtrong terms as might have correct 
what appears to be ſo falſe a judgment. I loved her much 
and I had good cauſe. I love her memory; therefore I hal 
cauſe to mourn : that ſhe died, is the common lot; and wi 
we have paid the tribute of our tears, grief ſhould ceaſe, | 
mourn that ſhe died negligent of me; not ſo much for (ii 
ſake of any thing ſhe might have given, as that loving her 
much, ſhe did not what ſhe ought to have done : and yet! 
was more my fault than hers : 1 was as omiſſive in my duty 
her as a friend, as thoughtleſs of my own intereſt, It ſc 
no as if I had been faſcinated.” | 
T. Fane may, indeed, lament her own folly, as well 2 
aunt's. There is a meaſure in all things. The aged ſhc 
make youth happy when they can: but if, with reſpect! 
their equals in years, life is not rendered comfortable at 
cloſe, what ſignify the friendſhips and affections of * 
youth ? „Man wants but little; nor that little long? 
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the older he is, the leſs he ſhould depend on the world: we 
often work till the day of our death: and are ſometimes forced 
to be penſioners on the PRONE: But — is not the queſtion 
at pre ſent. 

2 I believe that people who once judge ill, in certain 
caſes, are not eaſily corrected. 

T. We often perſiſt in an opinion, for fear of lying under 
the imputation, of having committed a miſtake : and thus, 
in ſupporting a ſmall error, we plunge into a great one: not 
that I believe Janes complaints are ſo well founded as ſhe 
imagines : if they are, her repentance for her omiſſion, 
may be productive of good, if ſhe makes a proper uſe of it. 
As to the mere matter of money, Jane is ſaid to be very diſin- 
tereſted : and therefore the whole may be reſolved into an 
event that exerciſes her virtues. If ſhe had been covetous, 
ſhe would have expoſtulated with warmth : ſhe would have 
come to a rupture, even in death; or Martha would have 
made another diſpoſition, So far ſhe is right: yet learn from 
er, Mary, to exert yourſelf on all proper occaſions. Falſe 
reſerve, is but another name for ſhort-/ightedneſs, irreſolution, 
vr want of courage. If Jane had imagined ſhe ſhould have 

elt half ſo much, ſhe would, for the ſake of her own peace, 
Wave been ſo much the leſs paſſive. You ſee, that preſence of 
ind, and reſolution to do a right thing, let the event be 

What it may, is of great conſequence to our tranquility, 
be nd the happineſs of life. No doubt there is many a trial 
f the ſame kind, occaſioned by the diſpoſal of "Ow 
ods, er 
M. Jane went on with her complaints in theſe terms: 
O, Mary, the ingratitude, or appearance of ingratitude, 
n one we really love, like a poiſoned dart, envenoms the 
een lood: 1 feel the torture of it in my veins. My aunt's 
nkindneſs ſinks me to the grave! "The loſs of money and 
oods ; the violence of enemies; ſickneſs, pain, and the ter- 
or of fire, never created ſuch anguiſh in my mind, Is there 
wretch on earth, who does nat feel an indignity offered by 
boſom friend? Thus ſhe went on, till 1 begged ſhe would 
* compoſed, 
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ſees wherein generoſity was imputed to him as a crime; and 


gined ſhe had lived in her aunt's boſom. If the friendſhips oi 
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J. I believe ſhe is not ſo much in the right, as ſhe imagine, 
becauſe ſhe is paſſionate, Is this fuch a caſe as lately happened 
between George Prince and his uncle Henry? Henry was a man 
of an excellent character, very affectionate, and ready to dd 
good offices: but there is no accounting for the conduct of 
mankind, when they are under the influence of any particu. 
lar paſſion.— Henry had conceived an opinion, that his ne. 
phew, though not extravagant, is of too generous a temper; 
and therefore—left him only a trifling legacy, 

4. How did George bear it? 

T. Like a man and a Chriſtian. His affections are as tende 
as Fane's ; but his underſtanding is manly. He is ſenſible df 
the evil, and ſees from whence it ſprang ; how far he is pu- 
niſhed for not being rich; how far for not being fortunate, He 
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wherein he is neglected on account of his real infirmities. He 
talks without paſſion; not as Jane; but balances the account; 
and ſeems upon the whole to be a gainer. He ſays, I cal 
live well, if I am prudent; and if 1 indulge my pride, or gie 
too great a latitude to my fancy, nothing that could have ben 
left me by my uncle, would have been ſufficient.” Thu 
he comforts himſelf, and excuſes his uncle, ſuppoſing i 
acted for the beſt. 


M. The caſe of Jane has ſome affinity: but ſhe fondly im: 


men are ſo precarious, what are we to expect from women 
Whether theſe are inclined to ad with as much levity as th 
ſometimes tall, my experience does not ſufficiently juſtify n 
to ſay ; but I apprehend, when people grow old enough toi 
capricious, there can be no aſſurance of any thing. J 
ſays, „I am ſenſible of the infirmities of human natw, 
particularly in age and dotage; and I endeavour to ſupp 8 
this weakneſs in myſelf, I ſtifled my reſentments on tl 
occaſion ; for indeed, Mary, my love for my aunt was fincel 
beyond what is common in the friendſhips of women. | 
conduct has, therefore, diſtreſſed me ſo much, that I h 
mingled my drink with tears!“ Here ſhe pauſed ; and Lf 
the big tear trickling down her cheeks, 
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T <6 Words weep, and tears do ſpeak” on ſuch occaſions, 
Her grief may be great, though the cauſe be little, What 
was your reply ? | 

A. I bid her be comforted, and conſider the ſhare of hap- 
pineſs ſhe had enjoyed, and might yet enjoy: that her pro- 
ſpect would brighten, as ſhe looked forward: that her aunt 
ſuppoſed her to be in a comfortable ſituation ; and therefore 
did not imagine that the diſpoſition ſhe had made, would have 
been conſtrued into neglect. I reminded her of the inſtruc- 
tion, ** Defraud not thine own ſoul of doing good :” obſerv- 
ing, that ſhe was doing evil to herſelf, by a fruitleſs recallec- 
tion of a paſt event; injuring her own health, and preventing 
her doing good to others. I alſo repeated to her the proverb 
which you taught me: * He that loſeth his money, loſeth 
much : he that loſeth his friend, loſeth more: but he that loſeth 
his ſpirit, loſeth all.” 

T. You ſpoke like yourſelf, Mary. What did ſhe reply? 

M. She became more compoſed, and faid, << My dear 
WT young philoſopher, you teach me well: what you ſay is un- 
deniable. | | 
W 7. All tragical rants upon ſuch occaſions, rather prove the 
badneſs of a cauſe, I believe Fane has reaſon to complain: 
but we muſt always hear both ſides : and if ſhe being ag- 
WT grieved, turns advocate for her aunt, ſhe may as well keep 
her ſorrows to herſelf, The greateſt misfortune is, when the 
living are tempted to curſe the memory of the dead, Let us 
not be paſſionate, leſt we ſend our judgment to the beaſt, and 
become a prey to paſſion, Judgment is ſober, calm, and up- 
right. Whether it be grief or joy, anger or pride, love or 
hatred ; {till it is paſſion, and requires a check. Cheriſh your 
judgment, Mary, on all gccaſions : conſult your reaſon : you 
may be ſorrowful, or rejoice ; you may love or hate; but all 
ſhould be within the bounds preſcribed. Your paſſions will 
thus be ſanctified: You will learn how to be happy, inſtead 
of teaching yourſelf the art of being miſerable. Patience 

ill give you time to think, what is, and what is not good 
ud proper for you ; not judging according to the caprice 
| j the world, but the fteady approbation of yaur own 
ind, where happineſs centres, I have no wit nor words to 

| M 2 diſguiſe, 
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diſguiſe, much leſs have I a heart to deceive you, Mary, wh 
are dearer to me than the blood which circles in my veins, 
Let no paſſionate repreſentation miſlead you ; not even in love, 
Learn from others, how to conduct your own life : but let it 
be by profiting by their makes; not by imitating them. If 
perchance any part of the happineſs of the bleſſed, ſhould con- 
fiſt in ſeeing each other; you and I may then meet, where 
there is no ſorrow nor dil. ppointment |! 

H. O, my honoured father! I ſhall never be tired of con, 
feſſing my obligations to you; nor of thinking that my days 
may be happy, if not long, in the land which the great Fa- 
ther of mankind hath given me, in the life which I enjoy, 
And I hope my obedience to you, will be ſuch a ſatisfactory 
proof of the ſincerity of my heart towards God, that he alſo 
will make me an object of his mercy and favour, as you have 
done. If thoſe are bleſſed, who have no expectations of 
worldly goods, becauſe they can never be diſappointed ; I am 
of that number. 

T. The whole life of the greater part of mankind, ſeems to 
be made up of anxious expectation, and tormenting diſap- 
pointment. My dear child, I am glad to find you have fo: 
true a ſenſe of your duty to God, to yourſelf, and ts» me, 

M. The more I hear of the events of life, within the little 
circle of our acquaintance, and enjoy the advantage of your 
mſtruction, I find that things are even ſo: and yet I am not 
leſs convinced, that it is a duty to God, and to myſelf, to be a 
happy as reaſon and religion can make me, under the care of 
T hat Providence which governs all things, 

T. Be fte.dy in this principle, and I dare hope you wil 
have a large ſhare of happineſs, Yau rejoice me much. We 
mult take our lot as it falls. Many things happen between 
the cup and the lip.” When you entertain any falſe conk- 
dence, do not wonder at your miſtake, Jane aunt ſeemed to 
be of a natural good temper, though in her old age inclined u 
peeviſhneſs ; and this ſometimes leads us to do the thing wh ch 
is moſt ſubject to be condeinned. Perhaps you have nat heard, 
that in her youth, ſhe married a young fellow, who was ve!) 
handſome : like many other girls, ſhe did what I have warn 
you againit ; ſhe pleaſed her fancy, though ſhe plagued het 

| i beat 
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eart. His conduct diſtreſt her exceedingly. Happily he 
died at the age of thirty, leaving only one child; and a per- 
verſe one ſhe was; but it pleaſed God to take her alſo. 
M. It is not wonderful then, that Martha ſhould act with 
Wome inconſiſtency. 
T. I ſuppoſe ſhe had reaſons for her PRO which Jane t 
eif-love may have hidden from her eyes. It is true, as old 
ee ſtands moſt in need of comfort, if thoſe who have actually 
Nought the battle manfully, are expected to give place to them 
Whoſe valour hath not been tried, and the poſt of honour is 
iven to ſuch as have leſs title to be honoured ; it is not act- 
F ng agreeable to the deſign of Providence. The great prin- 
ole, and leading motive to all action, ſhould be for men to 
Wender each other's lives as comfortable as poſſible, Thoſe 
bo arc in the decline of life, to take care of the young: and 
e young, for the ſame reaſon, of the old; that there may be 
eaſure in reverſion, as well as in hand. Good or evil is 
enerally retaliated, Beſides, there is a ſtraight line of 
Wuty by which we ought to walk, and from which we can 
ever ſtray, without loſing the clue of life, hazarding our 
on preſervation, as well as that of others. A covetous tem- 
er c/aims more than i is due, and is apt to change the colour of 
- ur actions, and make that which might be bright and ſhining, 
2 dark and lowering aſpect. 
A. I agree with you entirely, my father; for though I am 
Pong, I hope to live to be old: and I would not pillage the 
ry hairs of one, though I could take advantage of the dotage 
another. 
T. Iknow an inſtance of a fortune offered to a more diſtant 
ation, in prejudice to one who is nearer : the gentleman 
W22cd to decline the acceptance, and that his intended be- 
actor would conſider further of the matter. 
A. Such inftances are rare: I ſuppoſe his generoſity is 
Wn lidered as a further proof of his deſerving the favour in- 
Inded. 
7. It is not common to diſcover deſigns of this kind: ſome 
ceal them becauſe their paſſions lead them a contrary way 
the dictates of their reaſon : ſome becauſe they would enjoy 
e homage and reſpect which they might otherwiſe loſe. 
The 
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The laſt is a kind of artifice that I by no means approve: it 
is fit only for the proud and treacherous, 

M. Happily Jane's expectations were but ſmall ; therefore 
her diſappointment, in this view, cannot be great. And with 
regard to her virtues, ſhe muſt hope for That reward in hes. 
ven, which ſhe is not likely to find on earth. 

7. Her caſe is not ſo ſingular as you may imagine. There 
are but few who are countenanced, even by their neareſt re, 
lations, merely on account of their virtues ; it is general 
for ſome other reaſon. Generoſity, with many, is but anothe 
name for folly. The world is too much abſorbed in the gra 
tifications of pride and luxury, for the general joy to confi 
in relieving diſtreſs. After all that can be ſaid, if Jar 
ſupports her character for generoſity, ſhe has a fair opportu 
nity of cheriſhing the memory of her aunt, without regard to 
any thing that has happened, with reſpect to this filthy luer 
which is ſo apt to diſturb the peace of life. Tell her fron 
me, that her aunt ſhould take her praiſe with her to heaven; 
but her faults need not be remembered in her epitaph: | 
them ſleep for ever in the boſom of forgetfulneſs. The we 
of life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together: our vittu 
would be proud, if our faults whipt them not; and our cri 
would deſpair, if they were not cheriſhed by our virtues.” Ml 

M. Jane ſays, a thouſand tender thoughts croud upd 
her mind, but that her grief is pungent, in proportion to ti 
recollection of her affection. 

T. O, my daughter! if there was not mercy in ſtore it 
the offences and infirmities of us poor mortals, how miſeradk 
would the condition of mankind be! How many ſins do 
daily and hourly commit? Many ſinful thoughts invade 
mind, making their paſſage ſo ſwift, that we can hardly * 
collect them: whilſt the follies of mankind proceed from ſu 
various paſſions and inclinatians ; ſuch different degrees "if 
tenderneſs and underſtanding, great allowance mult be mal 
It ſhould be further conſidered, that there is a penurioun 
which ſometimes ſeizes this inconſtant, inconſiſtent ti 
the mind of man; even on the approach towards that ft 
where no worldly goods can poſſibly be of uſe. They“ 
inteſtate ; leave their heirs to inherit, divide, or quarre) 
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may happen; or make an abſurd diſpoſition, June muſt practiſe 
the leſſon of forgiving, which, hard as it is, I hope ſhe hath 
learnt ; otherwiſe ſhe can have no real pretenſion to virtue; 
nor has ſhe lived to any purpoſe, to entitle her to the applauſe 
of God or men. If her aunt was ill adviſed ; or made her 
will in a fit of covetouſneſs, ſhe may be conſidered as the un- 
fortunate perſon, The ruling paſſion, whatever it be, ope- 
rates on the heart, at the approach of death, as well as at 
other times. The human mind is often at variance with it- 
ſelf, dictating That to-day, which it repents of to-morrow.— 
The good, will therefore always reſerve a corner in their 
W hearts to exerciſe compaſſion for the falſe judgments: which 
are made, though they ſhould be the ſufferers in their own 
perſons : And is it not a leſs misfortune to ſuffer through ane- 
bher's fault, than for our own? You will be ſurprized when 
WI tell you, that ſome act upon ſuch unwarrantable motives in 
the diſtribution of their fortunes after death, that I once knew 
Wa gentleman of diſtinction diſinherited for being a Chriſtian. 
M. Is this poſſible ? 

T, Indeed it is : the gentleman 1 was a particular acquaint- 
Wance of my maſter ; and a man of ſuperior talents. His re- 
ation was a perſon of large fortune: whether the curſe 
nder which he lived, was owing to this or ſome other cauſe, 
e was a rank unbelieuver. My maſter's friend had formerly 
eld the ſame perſuaſion, or =o perſuaſion ; but at length his 
es were opened: a ray of light darted from heaven upon his 
ou; and by the ſtrength of his ſuperior underſtanding, the 
Porte of the Chriſtian faith ſhone upon him. He wrote a ce- 
W-brated book in vindication of it; which ſo offended his 
Yrce friend and patron, that he ſtruck him off his will, for 
ie very reaſon that he ſhould have given him a diſtinguiſhed 
Preference. 

A. You ſay he wrote a famous book in ſupport of Chrit. 
Wanity !—I am told, no book upon That ſubject. is much 
ad by the rich. 

7. Nor J fear by the poor. If we do not attend to the ſa- 
red writings, others can avail us but little. 

M. Martha was a true believer, and a good woman. She 
id many charitable actions; ; * ſhewed her love for her 
felow- 
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fellow - creatures, by deeds of generoſity worthy to be remen. 
bered. f | | | F 

T. I ſometimes devote an hour to the contemplation of the 
different characters of thoſe with whom I have lived in friend. 
ſhip; and find it eaſier to ſhed a tear of gratitude in remem. 
-brance of the love which I think they bore to me, than 4 
weep-merely from the remembrance of my affection for them: 
the former being the moſt flattering. 

M. I differ with you in this, my father: it is my affectiom 
for others, which are the cauſe of my tears. 

T. Gratitude in good minds, can have no tendency to an 
thing that is not tender, gentle, and generous ; but hard treat. 
ment, in ſpite of tenderneſs, is apt to create diſdain, even to. 
wards thoſe we love. 

M. As you explain it, gratitude and love have great affinity 
Gratitude is a noble principle ; but i is not "REI of i- 
Juries, much nobler ? | 

T. I believe they generally go W The foundatia 
of ingratitude is vanity, ignorance, and felf-conceit ; al 

which are apt to choak up the channels of tender and delicat 
ſentiments : we cannot be too watchful to guard againſt i 
extremes! I think Jane will find moſt en, in forget 
fulneſs. 
M. She ſeems to think forgetfulneſs is a crime. 

T. Nature hath been in nothing more indulgent to us: at 
is it not far better to forget, than to remember the thing whid 
gives us pain ? If her mind is divided between affection u 

indignation, it is an uncomfortable ſtate. | 

AV. Her reſentments are loſt in the natural tenderneſs of l 
mind: and though her trial hath been more ſevere than yu 
ſeem to imagine, piety, and the conſideration of the vanity 
all human enjoyments, conquer in their turn. She lan 
That life ſeems to her, a ſtrange mixture of tragedy 
comedy; though the tragical part makes the deepeſt imp 
fion on her mind.” She hath often given this advice to 
friends, Remember thy end, and let enmity ceaſe: 
ber corruption and death, and abide in the commandments 

T. I hope ſhe will now follow it herſelf If there is A 
thing intereſting to the human heart, it is the thought! 
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mortality: but the death of any perſon, for whom we ever 
had a great affection, adds force to the current of our tears 1 
and the conſideration of hard treatment from them, makes our 
wounds bleed the more. | 

M. I believe nothing is more pungent than the thought o 
love deſpiſed, 

T. To thoſe who really love, every negle& creates an 
alarm: on the other ſide, ſelf-love is apt to ſuggeſt as many 
abſurd conceits, as can be entertained by thoſe who are defi» 
cient in gratitude or affection. 5 

M. What am I to do in ſuch a caſe to eaſe my heart? 

T. Make uſe of your underſtanding. Confider what de- 
Woree of love you may reaſonably expect from thoſe to whom 
Wy ou are allied, according to their character; and not how much 
vou wiſh to have, as agreeable to your own and when you 
ind no happineſs in one reflection, — ſeek it in another. 

M. Your advice is ſafe, though it may not be eaſy to prac- 
tiſe. 8 | 

T. Happineſs is the object purſued, and it would be per- 
erſe to renounce it, becauſe we do not find it in This or 
hat particular circumſtance. . 

A. But is not this often the caſe, even with people of the 

beſt hearts? | 

T. I believe it is with many of very good hearts, but not 
rictly ſpeaking the be? ; for the beſt are generally accompa- 
ied with good under/landings. If we attend only to the dic- 
ates of the heart, and not to the judgment, we may be ſure 
f much afiif#im. Compaſtion is one of the nobleſt paſſions 
f the human heart, and is never totally ſtifled in generous 
Winds, by any provocation. I hope Fane will be the happier 
Woman for this event. 1 have told you often, that when 


Wm others; thoſe who have more candour and underſtand- 
$, are inclined to condemn themſelves : but people of the 
leaneſt hearts, and beſt judgments, do not condemn them- 
lves nor others, but ſubmit to Providence and the events of 
te, They may be ſure of exerciſing their patience, and of 
eir own righteous intentions; but they cannot be ſure that 
i ching, which hath not happened, would have been pro- 
luctive of the good they imagine. Jane, I apprehend, thought 
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W'ils happen, thoſe who have but little ſenſe, are apt to con- 
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ſhe had more ſtrength of mind than ſhe found upon the 
experiment; and therefore ſuffered the more for her preſuny. 
tion, This alſo is a leſſon of inſtruction: many have fallen 
becauſe they thought themſelves ſecure: for ſecurity often 
proves man's greateſt enemy. 1 

M. Nothing is more common, I believe: we pray cat we 
may not be led into temptation. 

. When we act upon right principles, and are not diftreſſl 
have we not reaſon to be ſatisfied with our condition? We 
| ſhould be always looking forward. Though there is a tide 
in our affairs, which being loſt, may never be regained ; yet, 
neither can we tell, when we put to ſea with a fair wind, 
whether our veſſel will be wrecked : and let our lading be mor 
or leſs rich, we ſhould conſider, if our preſent courſe be right, 
with regard to our port, or the end of the voyage of life ; and 
not look backward to no uſeful purpoſe, or hazard the ru. 
ning aſhore, 

M. True, my father : 14 it may be natural, when the 
wind is foul in one courſe, to wiſh we had ſteered another. 
T. Our judgment of the paſt conſtituting experience, me 
learn to avoid evil; and the more ſubmiſhve we are under it 
the ſtronger proof we give of our belief in Providence, Gol 
is merciful to the humble; whilſt the pride of man confound 
itlelf, and brings on moſt of the ſad events which. embitte 
life: it plunges the ſoul into diſtreſs, and tinctures our bel 
qualities with fin. As to Martha, let her imperfections rw 
with her aſhes: if ſhe did not reflect that ſhe ſhould be n 
longer remembered, on account of her pittance of wealth, that 
if ſhe had died in an alms-houſe; it doth not ſignify. Shes 
to be remembered with gratitude and reſpect, for the ſake a 
thoſe ſhe hath relieved ; for her ſervices in the cauſe of vituſ 
and uſeful induſtry ; and for the affliction which ſhe patienii 
ſuffered. Now let the ſilent tomb conceal her faults. U 
ſpotted virtue never was the lot of mortal: let the heart thin 
after virtue, with the greateſt ardor, and every pulſe beat 1 
longing wiſh to live and die in her arms; yet there will k 
imperfections! Alas, my daughter ! we ſhall {till find ow 
groſs alloy, ſome foul mixture, to prove that we are fal 


and need more mercy than we can ſhew. Think oh 
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fellow-creatures, rather according to the benevolence of - 
your own heart; that is, as well as you poflibly can, than 
with the ſeverity of judgment, to which ſome of their actions 
may ſubje& them. Do this for your own ſake, that they may 
have no reaſon to judge with ſeverity of you ; and that you 
may cheriſh the charitable temper, ſo grateful to the al- 
mighty Friend, the Parent, and Protector of us all! Re- 
member, that if it were not for the paſſions, the frailties, the 
neceſſities of each other, there could be no room for the ex- 
erciſe of the virtues which make up the glorious character of 
a Chriſtian, Would Chrift have died, if man had not needed 
W ſuch a ſacrifice ? 
AH. My dear father, I thank you: I ſtand corrected. 1 
have heard you praiſe the native ingenuouſneſs of women, as 
if we excelled your ſex in candour. 
T. In caſes where their hearts are intereſted. Men are per- 
verſe, and ſometimes vill not follow the truth they clearly 
diſcern : the prejudices of women are frequently ſo ſtrong, 
as totally to put out the eyes of their underſtanding ; being 
leſs accuſtomed to reaſon cloſely, it hath been impoſſible to 
make them comprehend, again/t their will, the cleareſt and 
plaineſt argument. Jane's condition is deſirable in this re- 
ſpect, that ſhe hath had an opportunity of trying, whether her 
heart be of gold, or baſe metal: and the pleaſure of forgiving, 
WI may exceed any other which ſhe could. have enjoyed. The 
Wtrue ſervants of God ſtand ſecure as rocks, when the ſtorms 
and tempeſts of adverſe fortune beat upon them. The mer- 
ies of the Almighty are fixt, and will endure for ever to thoſe 
who obey his laws : on them the healing rays of the Sun of 
WR ightcouſneſs will ſhine with tranſplendent glory, and diſpel _ 
che dark miſt and night of gloomy melancholy and diſcon- 
ent. If Jane, for inſtance, makes any pretenſions to Chriſ- 
an virtue, let her conſider how much more ſhe hath offended 
20d, than her aunt hath offended her, You might aſk her, 
the ever ſuffered ſo much for her ſins, as ſhe ſeems to ſuffer 
ow ? Perhaps ſhe will look ſtedfaſtly at you, and ſay, <* O, 
ary, your queſtion ſtings me to the heart! I will repine 
0 longer, Give me your hand, my girl, and let us walk 
ut, and talk of ſome other ſubject,” If ſhe ſhould make this 
N 2 anſwer, 
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anſwer, tell her, that your father thought ſo highly of her vit. 
tues, that he foretold what ſhe would ſay. All things happen 
for good, to the good / If this does not prevail, come cloſer 
ſtill. Tell her to conſider the conduct of St. Peter, even in 

denying of his Friend, his Maſter, and his God. Was not 
' this a higher provocation than any ſhe has ſuffered ?* Petr 
was a good man: Peter repented, and wept: Peter was for- 
given, When we conſider the corrupt ſtate of our nature, 
we eaſily find, that in proportion as we are conſcious of need. 
ing forgiveneſs, and do not forgive our neighbour, we be. 
come criminal, even in our own eyes, and convert our light 
into darkneſs. 
M. This is very true, my father : far the ſame reaſon 
we are unforgiving, we have the leſs reaſon to expect ſuch 
forgiveneſs as we ſtand in ſo great need of, 
T. Nothing diſplays the greatneſs of the mind ſo much a; 
forgiveneſs : nothing diſcovers its bitterneſs or baſeneſs ſo much 
as unforgrueneſs. It is a common obſervation, which I have 
ſometimes remarked to you, that cowards have fought : coward 
have conquered ; but cowards do not forgive. To do good to 
thoſe who deſpitefully uſe us, and perſecute us, is the ſummit 
of Chriſtian perfection. As to thoſe who only neglect us, we 
muſt ſet againft them the numbers we negle& ; for the com- 
plaint generally goes through the whole circle, Behold the 
conduct of the bleſſed Saviour of the world ! See him mocked, 
and ſpurned, and crucified ; his blood ſtreaming from his 
wounds; yet, amidſt the agonies of his pain, praying even 
for his murderers ! Conſider the difference of That perſon, i 
whoſe faith bids him lift his dagger to your throat; and you 
which commands you to forgive the wrong : his pride and 
revenge urge him to this violence; your humility and cha- 
rity induce you to overlook the offence ; to compaſſionat 
the wickedneſs of his mind; and to pray for his converſion 
You behold human nature on one fide, overcaſt in the dackel 
and moſt hideous ſhades ; on the other, diſplaying its brightck 
luſtre, in apprehenſion, and love of truth and mercy, like tf 
Almighty, This comes from trial: what mortal can be conß · 
dent how he ſhall act, till the trial comes? In regard to the 
friendſhips of the world, it is the harmony of minds whid 
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unites hearts. The tenaciouſneſs of Martha in her old age, 
and the diſintereſtedneſs of Jane, make a ſtronger contraſt, 
than either of the parties ſeemed to be aware. 85 

M. I have heard Martha often ſay, ſhe thought her niece 
ne of the moſt diſintereſted perſons in the world. 

T. This ſhe might think; yet moſt naturally grow fondeſt 
of her own likeneſs, wherever ſhe found it. The natural 
ruits of a generous diſpoſition, are humility, compaſſion, 
d the love of human kind: but theſe properties are not al- 
ays attended with ſucceſs in this world : and it is ſucceſs 
hich dazzles the pigmy race of mortals, who are apt to 
werlook every gratification but the luſt of the eye, and the 
rride of life: and therefore we often ſee, that thoſe who 
dave moſt of the things of this world, to them moſt is given. 
AV. Is it always ſo ? 

T. It is cuſtomary; as if the rich were a peculiar com- 
nonwealth; rather chuſing ta decline giving to thoſe who are 
oor, as if it were a reaſon not to give: or the poor not quali- 
ed to change their condition; though the mind, which makes 
e qualification, does not depend on fortune. Whether any 
eneral alteration in this reſpe& would mend the ſtate of vir- 
e, remains to be proved. Some have had their condition 
hanged ſuddenly by the mortality of wealthy relations, who 
ad it not in their power to alten the line of inheritance; and 
ave behaved as well being rich, as they did when they were 
or. „Set a beggar on horſeback, and he'll ride to the de- 
l,“ is the proverb with regard to ſuch as are devoid of every 
alifcation neceſſary for the management cf riches : I 
ewa man, who having a prize of ten thouſand pounds in a 
ttery, acted ſo fooliſhly, during the courſe of four or five 
ars, as to be under a neceſſity of returning to his former 
nce, at the inn where he had once ſerved as an oſtler. 
thers, who have gained by the ſame means, have behaved 
th propriety ; and became mofe happy by the acquiſition of 
alth, than they might if they had teen born to fortune. 
A. 1 am partial to Jane; but I muſt not ſay ſhe devotcs ſo 
uch to charity, as Ann Saracen does, out of her little income: 
reis Jane ſuch an enthuſiaſt in charity, as her aunt ima- 
ned, or pretended, as a reaſon for her conduct. Both Fane 
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and Ann have had good education, are both temperate : neither 
of them ſpend in food or raiment, more than is neceſſam 
They are both generous and charitable : both acceptable u 
perſons of ſuperior fortune, who know them to be true friend; 
to mankind, Am, however, eclipſes Fane : ſhe lives in x 
cottage of three pounds annual rent; but it is as neat and cle 
as any palace can be, When ſhe dines at home, ſhe fee 
on the value of about three pence : ſhe eats and drinks of ay 
wholefome aliment that comes in her way; but with ſuck 
moderation, that ſhe never hurts her health by any excek, 
From long experience, ſhe underſtands the quality of many 
drugs, and the uſe of kitchen phyſic, diſpenfing the forme 
with great judgment and ſucceſs : from the ſuperiority of he 
underſtanding, ſhe gives the law to her poor neighbour, 
holding them in the reins of reaſon, by inſtruQtion, and tit 
books that ſhe gives them to read. She viſits priſons, ant 
converſes with condemned malefactors: ſhe puts children ts 
ſchool, and employs them in needle-work, partly by making 
up old linen, which ſhe begs of her rich acquaintance, Thi 
ſhe again devotes to the uſe of the indigent, by aſſiſting the 
with child-bed linen ; which is returned clean to her afteri 
hath been uſed, and ſerves for the birth of many child 
All this is performed within the bounds of forty pounds 
year. Thus amidſt the frowns of a ſcanty fortune, ſhe 26 
like a gentlewoman, and a Chriſtian ; ſhining like a ſa 
to guide the poor, the afflited, and the weary to reſt al 
comfort. 7 

T. Excellent woman] I have heard all this of her. 
regard to grief for the loſs of a friend, who ſhould I meet ii 
week in the market, but Captain Cannon, an old friend of if 
maſter. This gentleman uſed to ſhew me great favour; 4 
gave me upon this occaſion, a ſhort hiſtory of his life, 1 
he had ſeen me in London; particularly with regard to l 
death of his late friend and couſin Major Pike, of whom 
ſpoke in terms very affecting. I ſaid, «* You are lenw 
Sir, that in the midſt of life we are ig death ;” ſubject ol 
in our earlieſt days. The fruit which is not ripe, MJ 
blown down; but at its full maturity, to-day or to-m0" 
it mult fall. So in the autumn or winter of life, a year 9? 
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- later brings us to the boſom of our parent earth.” To 
is he anſwered, ** Moſt true, my friend ! ——I am lately 
ome from Bri/tol hot-wells ; where I ſaw many a young perſon 
vith livid lips, and meagre jaws, tottering upon feeble limbs, 
-ady to tumble into the grave. A motley ſcene it is: —for 
hilt ſome are dancing, as if they meant to bring on a burn- 
g fever, and kill themſelves ; others drink water to extin- 
uiſh the heRic heat, or check the pining atrophy that ex- 
auſts the ſprings of life. "The whole of this tragi-comedy 
ppears as a dream. The viſion of the bridge, as related by 
ingenious writer, preſented itſelf to me. Methought I ſaw 
umberleſs trap-doors, from whence thoſe who were. paſſing 
yer, dropt through, and fell into the ocean below, which re- 
reſents eternity. I ſaw a great number languiſhing in con- 
mptions, of which my couſin died. Many of both ſexes, in 
e flower of life, were drooping in this dreadful malady, 
ing in vain to ſtop the progreſs of the diſeaſe, by drink- 
g water, Some gained a reprieve : others nature had 
ondemned. Young women ſeemed to ſuffer moſt.—I have 
large ſtock of ſenſibility, my friend, yet remaining for the 
jorld in general; but beauty in diſtreſs, claims a double 
| ty * 

M. This is the caſe with moſt men, I believe; for I ob- 
rve a ſtrong partiality in this inſtance. 

T. He replied, Well, Mr. Trueman, it gives me the greateſt 
tisfaction to hear that your conduct does honour to the 
Wemory of my much-loved friend, who was once your maſter, 
le knew well what he was about, when he conſidered you as 
is friend, and a relation to whom he was bound by the ſtrong 
A of virtue; at the ſame time he ſhewed a proper regard to 
$ own blood. I know he had a very true affection for you, 
am as ſenſible that you deſerved it.“ | 

0 if - * was a high compliment. What anſwer did you 
a 

T. I felt a tear trickle down my cheek : the reflection 
my maſter's kindneſs, indeed, deprived me of the power 
nay ſpeech. The Captain ſaw it, and continued his diſcourſe. 
Mr. Trueman,“ ſays he, „ you are a happy man; and I 
Venture to ſay, a rich one. You may imagine, Mary, 
{ that 
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that I ſmiled at this, not knowing what he meant. T toll 
him that I was not in want of any thing: that I paid ny 
debts punctually, and lived comfortably with a few domeſti 
animals; particularly one of my own kind, a young female; 
in the inſtruction of whom I took much delight. “ Aye, 
fays he, © ſhe is the riches to which I allude. I am told the 
you breed your daughter up in fo virtuous a manner, as doe 
you much honour: and that ſhe hath ſuch good ſenſe, an 
virtuous inclinations, as to honour herſelf, as well as you in 
return. 2 

M. The old Captain is very kind in his good-opinio 
How is he in health? Will he come to ſee us? 

T. He exprefled his inclination, but for the preſent ws 
ſtraightened for time. — I made enquiry concerning 'hi 
health. He ſaid, I am well at preſent ; and I thank Gd 
that a deep ſenſe of gratitude, for the many eſcapes which! 
have had in peace and war, make me the more humble a 
reſigned to the thought of my own approaching diffolution 
Al have no infirmity of mind or body, which renders nt 
petulent : my natural quickneſs of temper, urges me to 
proach exceſſive careleſſneſs in domeſtics. You know v 
I uſed to ſay, if good words will not do, Maſter Truen 
I had rather clean my own ſhoes, than live in anger. 
I have not been ſo much accuſtomed to command, as to gi 
inſupportably imperious; an evil which I have obſerved i 
ſome of my profeſſion -I love my friends ſo much, that u 
thing can be more repugnant to my nature, than to ſay u 
kind things to them. In this diſpoſition I hope to die: fot! 
am ſo conſcious that the contrary is apt to creep into a 
and ſour the dregs of life, I am determined to watch my 
cloſely, intending never to be old in this reſpect. I would! 
careful of this fluttering, buſy, thinking thing the ſu 
And I find that temperance, whether in body or mind, is! 
grand preſervative of the man This gives joy and pes 
comfort and hope, and makes ery object pleaſe. Ie 
pected the departure of my couſin; yet I feel his — 
one of my limbs were lopped off. He drooped and languW 
for a long time; and often wiſhed it would pleaſe Hear 
free his ſpirit from ſo crazy a tenement. I could; not in 
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gtuation, wiſh to retain him, though he lived in my boſom. 
We had exchanged many and great kindneſſes. He was pru- 
dent, benevolent, and lively. How often have IL met him 
riſen before the ſun, active as light, and buſy as the ant! 
Here he pauſed, —His heart ſeemed too full to go on with 
what he meant to ſay ! In a ſhort time he proceeded. The 
Major has left a legacy to you, and likewiſe to your daughter, 
whom he remembered from a child: it is but ſmall, indeed 
too ſmall ! but it is a mark of reſpect to his friend, your former 
maſter, as well as to you.” I told him, that I was ſenſible 
of the Major's goodneſs, and how deſervedly he was entitled 
to the character he gave him ; and eſteemed myſelf and 
daughter much obliged to the Major for his kind remem- 
brance of ſuch poor folks. | 

M. What may he have left us? It was very good of him. 
I thought that gentlemen never conſidered people in our ſta- 
on. 
FT. Some I believe imagine, that the name of a poor man, 

vere he ever ſo wiſe and virtuous a perſon, would diſgrace 
heir toi. The Captain reaſſumed his diſcourſe, * Yes, 
ny good friend, the Major was ſo active, that Nature ſeemed 
eluctant to keep pace with him. He never ſpared himſelf : 
Whough drooping and dying at one hour, you might often 
ee him at another the moſt active in the buſieſt ſcenes. 
is fellow-ſoldiers often complained, that he was beyond 
eaſure urgent to complete his work. His zeal in the ſervice 
the king, and the duties of his commiſſion, could be ex- 
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y thing, Whilſt any thing remained undane; nor that any 
uſineſs could be executed by ſparing ſteps, ſo well as with 
sour and activity. His men were always clean, and in 
ood humour. He talked them into a high opinion of Provi- 
ence, He gave them a little tract entitled the Soldier's 
riend (a), well calculated to give his men juſt. notions of 
eir importance to themſelves and the community. Though 
> found many of them extremely reluctant to religious 
erciſes; yet, by frequent admonition, providing ſeats for 
em at church, and ſeeing them. attended at the hoſpital 
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(a) Vol. I. Introduction, page xliv. 
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'by a ſenſible clergyman, the regiment was at length deen 
to a ſenſe of duty to God. Whether the men will walk i, 
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the ſame path, now he is gone, God only knows. He ſhame 
his inferior and junior officers into a ſenſe of religion, in. 
ſpiring them with juſt thoughts of their own dignity, as mx 
and chriſtians; proving that it is neceſſary to the comp. 
ſition of a good ſoldier, to be reſpected; but that no profl 
gate man can be ſo. That it is a moſt miſerable circum. 
ſtance, to be of a profeſſion of ſo generous a nature as Thy 
of a ſoldier, who is ready at call, to die for his country, yt 
knows not how to live for himſelf; but ſullies his honourh 
a vicious or careleſs behaviour, diſgraceful to the meaneſt i 
every occupation. The Major delighted in his duty, em 
to the talking of his exploits, beyond meaſure, His militay 
virtues, in this inſtance, degenerated into a fault, not u- 
common to ſpirited men. | 
MA. I have heard much ſaid in favour of the Major; bit 
was the Captain faithful to him, as a friend, in " 0” 
faults before they were enquired after ? 
T. Whenever you hear a man deſcribed without a blemill 
you may be ſure that it is not a true character of him: a 
as to vanity, Mary, I never yet met with any perſon, of eite 
ſex, with whom [I had the leaſt degree of intimacy, partick 
larly if they were of active diſpoſitions, without ſome portid 
of this foible. The be/? are a compound of humility al 
pride, diſcretion, folly, and vanity. The worſt differ i 
this, that the evil overbalances the good, The Capta 
account of his couſin, is the more to be depended on, i 
the candour of his acknowledgnent : he often ſpeaks of l 
own defects, with the freedom of a ſoldier, and an honch 
ſenſible man. Beſides, his diſcourſe was in the confidence 
friendſhip, though not fecret. You will judge of his affea* 
for the Major, by what he mentioned further on this occali 
In ſpeaking of his military atchievements, he ſaid, Ha 
often hath he met the flaming arms and fiery ſteeds of a i 
enemy, ranged in the dreadful pomp of war: The cal 
moving on with equal, ſolemn pace, led hy the ear-pierclf 
tife and warlike drum, or the more fonorous wind inſtrun® 


of theſe poliſhed days. O, my friend, the braveſt muſt cou 
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t is a dreadful occupation] Now the ranks preſenting front to 
front, extending their wings over many an acre, the earth trem- 
bling at the approaching havoc of her children. We ſee the 
olour of men's eyes: we level our arms, purpoſing death, 
hough not in perſonal enmity | The battle joins :—The 
annon roar from every quarter, formidable alike in ſound, 
en undiſtinguiſhed, whether it come from friend or foe. 
he well-placed battery mows down the pigmy race of hu- 
man animals. What arm of fleſh can reſiſt ſuch meſſengers 
of dreadful death! Theſe, my friend, are the inventions of 
en to deſtroy each other : theſe great guns ſend forth their 
buge hard emiſſaries of mortality with ſuch rapid haſte upon 
ach other, that they ſeem diſappointed when they find no 
object to mow down, More than once have I attacked a bat- 
ery, and turned the enemy's cannon on themſelves, Here 
blood, and brains, and entrails, mangled carcaſſes of men 
and horſes, lie ſcattered in wild and horrible confuſion | 
he groans of dying men, which might at another ſeaſon 
ierce a heart of ſtone, are now no longer heard. The fury 
ff contending ranks, and their briſk fire, is often followed by 
armer work, We preſs forward with bayonets fixed, and 
ecide for the minute, as if it was not meant to give or take 
quarter. Suddenly we are attacked in flank or rear: the fire 
df cannon, or a freſh body of men pours in upon us. The 
vent is ſtill doubtful : one part of our army is victorious, 
nother is repulſed, Many a brave man, who might other- 
viſe have tilled our own lands, now lies extended upon the 
Warth, enriching a foreign ſoil with his rich blood !—Thus 
t muſt be, my friend, with us ſoldters : and for the event of 
nany a bloody day, hath “ expeRation ſtood in horror !”— 
hy am I entertaining you with this detail ?—You will ex- 
ule me: — My couſin's brave exploits are yet before my eyes; 
nd my mind finds relief in ſpeaking of them !” 
A. This is a terrible deſcription | What fools mankind 
e to go to war! | | 
7. Juſt ſuch fools as men are in private life, when they 
uzzle their cauſe in ſuch a manner, that there is no coming 
. rights, without a tedious and expenſive ſuit at law, in 
aich both parties are ſometimes ruined ; {till worſe it is, 
O 2 when 
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when we proceed to blows, and are moſt ſurely hurt; fome. 
times looſing our limbs, ſometimes our lies. You know, 
Mary, as to nations, the laſt reaſon of Kings, is their great 
guns, What do you think occaſions wars ?— Covetous of x 
neighbour's poſſeſſions; or fearful that he meditates taking 
our own. The pride of arms, for pride there is in all things; 
or the deſire of employment, though it be in concerns of 
blood, make many ready to take up the occupation of a fol. 
dier. Theſe, and various other cauſes, work on the mind; 
of nations, and they quarrel ; inſomuch, that in this quarter 
of the globe ( Europe), where the people are moſt civilized, 
very few ſucceflive years paſs without ſome bloody conteſt: 
and as to individuals, fear is the leaſt conſideration. Lucte, 
plunder, crowds, diſſipation, all the pomp and circumſtance 
of glorious war, for ſo the ſoldier calls it, ſtrike the fancy 
a brave people, ſuch as we are, with a deſire of war, rather 
than the fear of it: ſo that it often requires great political 
prudence to reſtrain us, that we may know when wwe are wel 

M. If war is neceſlary for ſelf-defence, this is ſo far happy, 
Pray did the Major or Captain ever fight a due!? 

T. No, child: I believe not: they have been too virtu- 
ous and ſenſible; and reſerved their courage for the fiel 
againſt their enemies. | recolle& that I once heard the C 
tain ſay, he was in danger of ſuch an encounter, There wa 
a time, when Jriſb gentlemen were more inclined to give an 
take offence, than is conſiſtent with the notions that ſul 
poor folks as you and I entertain of the Chriſtian religion 
Being at quarters in Dublin, and at dinner with a numberd 
gentlemen, ſome of them played upon the honeſt, blunt heat 
of the Captain in ſuch a manner, that he had no room 
doubt they meant to provoke him to reſentment, Upon thi 
he beckoned to his ſervant, and ordered him to load his ſhot 
carbine, and bring it to him, with the belt belonging toll 
This being done, he flung it acroſs his ſhoulders as he fat i 
table. You may imagine, that the company were inquiſit 
to know why he did it; and he anſwered, ** Why, gentlemt 
I apprehended from you? manner of talking, that ſome! 
you might be ſo polite, as to entertain me with a cl thr 
whenever I am engaged in ſuch adventures, this is my V* 


poi 
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don: and T thought it but civil to be ready.“ Some of 

nem were conſcious that they had not been civil to him; 

others laughed at the humour of the device; but none of them 

hoſe to pick a quarrel with a man who made it a preliminary 
irticle of peace, that if he was obliged to fight, he would chuſe 
is weapon; and that he meant to fight in good earneſt, and 
o ſuch effect, that his antagoniſi might never have the trouble 

f fighting a ſecond time, whatever his own fate might be. 

M. I think he acted ſo far like a man of ſpirit and under- 
tanding, to keep his company within bounds : and if this 
ere the practice, there would be fewer duels; for I under- 

and, in many of them it appears, that neither party have a 

omach for the digeſtion of lead or iron. If the Captain had 

ft his company, he might have acted leſs agreeable to cuſtom, 

nd the reputation of a ſoldier ; but more like a Chriſtian. 

T. He ſeems to have taken the middle way, and ſo far a right 

e, that it might chaſtiſe the mad ſpirit of the times. But 
muſt tell you what now paſſed between us. He went on 

ith his diſcourfe thus: My couſin was ſome years my 
Wnior ; and, if we may judge from his arduous conteſt with 

Wortality, by much the ſtrongeſt man ; but in the general 

WE bit of our lives, I have been the moſt temperate. He had 
s hamours, which alloyed the perfection of our friendſhip : 

alſo have mine: where ſhall we find perfection in any one? 
lt us draw a curtain over his infirmities. We all need much 
ſoc rey and compaſſion from the hands of God and men! 
gion. Are he ſtopped, and gave me an opportunity of ſaying 
ber d thing in his praiſe, I told him, „I believe, Sir, 
bent you, and all the children of men, need mercy and com- 
om n; but the world often does juſtice, and wiſdom will re- 
n tu rd her children!“ «© Mr. Trueman, ſays he, you are 
s ha friend ; nor do our conditions differ ſo much as you may 
ü esine. Fortune is a leſs diſtinction than virtue. All of 
» ſat ¶ are learners in the ſchool of wiſdom ; and he who is leaſt 
uit ol, is the wiſeſt man. My couſin was more a man of the 
lend than J am, though perhaps as much deceived in his 
ome nion of men, and more ſubject to be mortified. We were 
tv" the children of Providence; ; both enterprizing ; both 
1a ag our bread as Providence led us on, the world open 
por before 
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when we proceed to blows, and are moſt ſurely hurt; ſome. 
times looſing our limbs, ſometimes our lives. You know, 
Mary, as to nations, the laſt reaſon of kings, is their great 
guns, What do you think occaſions wars ?— Covetous of a 
neighbour's poſſeſſions; or fearful that he meditates taking 
our own, The pride of arms, for pride there is in all things; 
or the deſire of employment, though it be in concerns of 
blood, make many ready to take up the occupation of a ſol. 
dier. Theſe, and various other cauſes, work on the minds 
of nations, and they quarrel ; inſomuch, that in this quarter 
of the globe ( Europe), where the people are moſt civilized, 
very few ſucceſſive years paſs without ſome bloody conteſt: 
and as to individuals, fear is the leaſt conſideration. Lucte, 
plunder, crowds, diſſipation, all the pomp and circumſtance 
of glorious war, for ſo the ſoldier calls it, ſtrike the fancy of 
a brave people, ſuch as we are, with a deſire of war, rather 
than the fear of it: ſo that it often requires great political 
prudence to reſtrain us, that we may know when we are well. 

AM. If war is neceſſary for ſelf-defence, this is ſo far happy. 
Pray did the Major or Captain ever fight a due!? 
T. No, child: I believe not: they have been too virtu- 
ous and ſenſible; and reſerved their courage for the field, 
againſt their enemies. | recolle& that I once heard the Cap- 
tain ſay, he was in danger of ſuch an encounter, There wa! 
a time, when Iriſb gentlemen were more inclined to give and 
take offence, than is conſiſtent with the notions that ſuch 
poor folks as you and I entertain of the Chriſtian religion. 
Being at quarters in Dublin, and at dinner with a number of 
gentlemen, ſome of them played upon the honeſt, blunt heart 


of the Captain in ſuch a manner, that he had no room o 


doubt they meant to provoke him to reſentment. Upon this 
he beckoned to his ſervant, and ordered him to load his ſhort 
carbine, and bring it to him, with the belt belonging to i. 
This being done, he flung it acroſs his ſhoulders as he fat a 
table. You may imagine, that the company were inquiſitive 
to know why he did it; and he anſwered, ** Why, gentlemen, 
I apprehended from your manner of talking, that ſome of 
you might be ſo polite, as to entertain me with a cool thruſt: 


whenever I am engaged in ſuch adventures, this is my "_ 
pou! 
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pon : and I thought it but civil to be ready.“ Some of 
them were conſcious that they had not been civil to him; 
others laughed at the humour of the device; but none of them 
choſe to pick a quarrel with a man who made it a preliminary 
article of peace, that if he was obliged to fight, he would chuſe 
his weapon; and that he meant to fight in good earneſt, and 
to ſuch effect, that his antagoni/? might never have the trouble 
of fighting a ſecond time, whatever his own fate might be. 
N. I think he acted ſo far like a man of ſpirit and under- 
ſanding, to keep his company within bounds : and if this 
were the practice, there would be fewer duels; for I under- 
ſtand, in many of them it appears, that neither party have a 
ſtomach for the digeſtion of lead or iron, If the Captain had 
left his company, he might have acted leſs agreeable to cuſtom, 
and the reputation of a ſoldier ; but more like a Chriſtian. 
7. He ſeems to have taken the middle way, and ſo far a right 
one, that it might chaſtiſe the mad ſpirit of the times. But 
| muſt tell you what now paſſed between us. He went on 
with his diſcourſe thus: My couſin was ſome years my 
junior; and, if we may judge from his arduous conteſt with 
u- mortality, by much the ſtrongeſt man; but in the general 
habit of our lives, I have been the moſt temperate, He had 
1p- his humours, which alloyed the perfection of our friendſhip : 
nl alſo have mine: where ſhall we find perfection in any one? 
ind et us draw a curtain over his infirmities. We all need much 
nercy and compaſſion from the hands of God and men! 
ion. Here he ſtopped, and gave me an opportunity of ſaying 
c of bmething in his praiſe. I told him, © I believe, Sir, 
cart at you, and all the children of men, need mercy and com- 
n % an; but the world often does juſtice, and wiſdom will re- 
| ard her children !” Mr. Trueman,“ ſays he, „“ you are 
ſhort Nu friend z nor do our conditions differ ſo much as you may 
magine, Fortune is a leſs diſtinction than virtue. All of 
ſat at ere learners in the ſchool of wiſdom ; and he who is leaſt 
ifitive BP fool, is the wifeſt man. My couſin was more a man of the 
emen, orld than I am, though perhaps as much deceived in his 
me al frinion of men, and more ſubject to be mortified. We were 
thruf oth the children of Providence; both enterprizing ; both 
King our bread as Providence led us on, the world open 
before 
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before us. He had fortune on his fide. He was in ſeveral 
actions victorious, whilſt I got many a wound, By the kind- 
neſs of Heaven, here you ſee me, weary and old in ſervice; 
yet not left a prey to poverty and want, as many a better man 
than myſelf hath been, I ſearch in wider fields for deeds of 
peace, than my couſin was wont to do; yet his virtues were 
more tried than mine. He was naturally impatient, a habit 
of command added to it; yet he ſuffered with re/ignation the 
moſt tedious infirmities, and diſtreſſes of mind. That he was 
charitable, the poor can witneſs. He had a ſtrong inclination 
to pleaſe : and I believe his piety was ſincere. If you can join 
a tear to mine, for the good which you know he did, and for 
the evils which he ſuffered; we will make up the reſt in pity 
and compaſſion.— If he was a man in frailty, ſo he was in 
tenderneſs of heart When he erred, he mourned : ſhall we 
now refuſe him a tear ? - Let the evil be buried with him; the 
good ſurvive! He was a man /—O may his ſoul reſt in 
the boſom of Almighty Mercy ! If I had taſted the cup f 
pride, or poiſoned my heart with any bitterneſs, during the 
years of our friendſhip, ſo much the more unhappy I ſhould 
be. I hope God will forgive my ſins, and aſſiſt me with the 
ſovereign medicines diſpenſed by the great Phyſician of fouls 
You are a religious man; therefore honeſt and wiſe, I fel 
my heart lighten, as I unfold it to 5%. I have loſt my muct- 
loved relation and friend!“ - Here he pauſed : though a 
old man, and a foldier, he was not aſhamed to ſhed a tear: 
but recovering himſelf, he went on. Many a time, when 
I believed he was near his end, (for he had frequent and v0 
lent attacks) 1 felt myſelf willing to reſign my own breath 
could ſuch a ſacrifice have ſaved him from the grave: fall 
would I now recall the friendly embrace whenever we mei 
we ſcemed to have but one ſoul ; and from a likeneſs of coir 
ſtitution, my body conſtantly ſympathized with his. I 
what terms ſhall I deplore my loſs ! Do you think, my friend 
that Heaven has ordained that the ſouls of the bleſſed {bal 
meet again in a ſtate of immortality, to know each oth! 
May not the opinion, at leaſt, give vigour to the cauſe of v1! 
tue? But he is gone !—This gallant ſoldier is no moe 
Death hath a thouſand artifices ; his darts will ſurely ſuccs 


1 
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at laſt. The morning of his departure, I beheld That once 
comely form, with pale and meagre jaws, lifeleſs as this ſtick, 
— more ſubject to putrefaction. I Kiſſed his livid lips, and ſhed 
my briny tears on his cold cheeks, O, my friend ! what is 
the world, ſince all muſt come to this! What will avail this 
ſwelling of my heart! Were it to burſt its tenement, and de- 
liver me alſo into the cold arms of death, my couſin would be 
lifeleſs ſtill!!'' Upon faying theſe words, the tears trickled 
dewn his filyer beard ; and I could not help mingling a tear 
with his. I am not ſorry when ſuch ſympathy ſeizes my heart: 
| often do good things under ſuch impreſſions. I deſired him 
to take comfort: that himſelf had aſſigned the beſt reaſons 
why he ſhould : adding, “ Your friend was, in the general 
tenor of his life, kind, amiable, virtuous, and pious, It 
would be a crime to think his ſpirit is not repoſed: and I am 
ſure that your grief is ſo juſt and true, whilſt it beſpeaks your 
couſin's virtues, it gives proof of your ovin. I hope a ſhort 
time ſpent in buſineſs and amuſement; the ſight of others 
whom you love; and the varicty which the kindneſs of your 
fortune preſents you, will take off the edge of your ſorrow. 
I know that your extreme ſenſibility, will not allow you to 
forget your friend; but you ſhould ſtrive to make him leſs 
preſent to your mind.“ He anſwered, ** I thank you heartily. 
If you had lived ſo many years in friendſhip with your neareſt 


oh n relation in blood, when you recalled a thouſand incidents 
ten: vbich endeared him to you, it is not in your nature to refrain 
when om mourning ! I] told him, I believed it was not; but that 
ad vi0- ere | in his caſe, and he in mine, he would probably give 
breach e the ſame advice as I had given him: adding, that phy- 
e: fa ians, when they are ſick, call in the aſſiſtance of others of 
ve met; de faculty. After ſome pauſe, he ſaid, ** True; 1 ought in- 
of col leed to be calm, and not to grieve immoderately. Uncon- 
bis. l roulzd paſſions, whether tender or auſtere, ate the diſgrace 
y fri” man that is born to die. I ought to think, how ſoon it 
fed u e be my lot to follow my couſin, and implore the Almighty 
h oth" teach me to prepare my ſoul to appear before his judgment- 
ſe of WR" | Many arc the infirmities which I have yet to conquer: 


Da p , 1 
are my errors and fins ! J muſt conquer them, or periſh, 


This is a buſineſs which requireth time and labour: and 
yet, 
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yet time, of all things the leaſt certain, now grows very ſhort 
with me; though by the help of God, we may labour, and 
conquer our work. I lament the loſs of my friend; can you 
teach me to lament my ſins?— | 

M. The manner in which he ſpoke of himſelf, affords 
good reaſon to believe, that God will give him grace to ſub- 
mit to his loſs. Are ſoldiers uſually ſuch good Chrifttans as he 
ſeems to be ? 

T. There is much reaſon for their being ſo. Soldiers en- 
gage to ſerve a prince, who is the head of the national church, 
which is Chri/tan, They give proof of their fidelity, by re- 
cciving the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper. They acknoy- 
ledge, that they fight under the banners of Chrift ; and fora 
prince, who is defender of the faith of Chrift. As the Cap- 
tain obſerved, they devote. their lives to their country : they 
are ready to die for it, whenever they . are called upon. 
The Captain hath gone through much greater trials. He 
once told me, that from his earlieſt days, he had been fami- 
| liarized to danger and diſtreſs. He always ſeeks the houſe of 
mourning, whenever he can do any good. And though he 
never loſt a friend he loved ſo much, and this kind of tender- 
neſs affects him moſt ; yet, fram a natural ſober vivacity of ſh 
rit, and activity of genius, I make no doubt but he will ſoon dt 
himſelf again! If. it were not for this, a man of his tum, 
could not laſt ſo long. Rational temperance, and the pte. 
vidence of God, which ruleth over all the affairs of me, 
preſerve thoſe who are anxious to preſerve other people 

M. Yet the rain falleth, and the ſun. ſhineth, on the ju 
and the unjuſt. | het; 

T. I do not ſay any thing to the contrary :- but fill I be 
lieve in a particular, as well as a general Providence thought 
do not preſume to draw the line, nor call for proof of al 

particular diſtinctions. "The Captain ſaid, in very famil 
terms, ** When do you believe, my friend, that you d 
ſhall follow my couſin? We are nearly of the ſame age. 
nariowly eſcaped to-day : I might have followed quick at hl 
heels. Penſive as I urg'd my way, regarding not a ladder, 
the top of which bricklayers were working, their companie 


below, itupid as oxen, and indifferent whoſe brains we, 
7 
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beaten out, gave no notice of what was doing above, within 
the ſpace of two yards before my face, a number of tiles 
came clattering down, the edge of any one of which, might 
eaſily have fractured my ſkull, and ended my ſorrows.” 

MH. Good Heaven ! this was a narrow eſcape, indeed |! —I 
am glad from my heart! 

7. Providence protects us every hour from danger, which 
we do not ſee; as well as from ſuch imminent perils as the 
Captain eſcaped. | 1 85 
M. He ſeems to have had a great affection for the Major. 
You ſaid, though an old man, he was not aſhamed to weep : 
the temperate and virtuous are never old whilſt they retain their 
ſenſes, If they grow ill-natured, and loſe their ſtrength alſo, 
then I conſider them as in a ſecond childhood. | 
T. Do you ſay this to compliment me, Mary? There are 
many kinds of old perſons, as well as of young ones: it is the 
property of age, to blunt the edge of the affections: though I 
elieve with you, that we do not always diſtinguiſh between 
de heart, and furrowed countenance ; but ſometimes impute 


be Tbat to dotage, which is affection, ſuch as we find in youth ; | 


ut ſtill the remembrance wears off quicker. 
M. 1 have ſome doubts on that head: for the youthful are 


abe o ſo intent on their pleaſure, that they forget every thing 


t is not pleaſant. . 

T. We haye been talking ſo much of our more diſtant ac- 
uaintance, that we forget our griefs nearer home. Perhaps 
t will afford ſome relief to poor Louiſa, if we leave our habi- 
tion for ſome days. I have been long meditating a journey 
lore you go to London. What ſay you, Mary? Suppoſe 
Ne make a viſit to our couſin Goodman, He hath daughters 
gell educated, and from whom you may learn ſomething uſe- 
ul. I do not like to quarter myſelf on any relation, becauſe 
e is richer than I am; but I think he will be glad to ſee us 
ta few days, before harveſt begins, He lives in a fine coun- 
, not thirty miles diſtance : Folly will carry us both with 
ale in a day. 

M. lhave no objection, if you approve. I have heard that 
Ne character of one of his ſons is not without blemiſh. 


ht | | 
* Vor, 11, P a T.I 
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T. I am ſorry for it! There is hardly a tree, which hath 
not ſome defective branch. Our couſin the father, is a man 
of virtue: he hath been trained in the ſchool of affliction. 
His father died, leaving him yet under tio years of age, his 
mother being poor, for a gentlewoman. She was involved in z 
law ſuit, for the recovery of her right: and many a pang it 
coſt her, before ſhe could obtain it, The party who was caſt, 
went ſo far, as to attempt felf-murder, in hopes of evading 
payment. She afterwards married her eldeſt daughter to a 
man, who had the reputation of being a perſon of ſubſtance, 
but a great enterprizer and ſpendthrift; fo that after ten 
years, he was obliged to fly, leaving his wife and children 
in diſtreſs. Her eldeſt fon ſquandered away his fortune als, 
which, independent of his mother, was conſiderable ; and 
was at length obliged to a relation for a ſcanty ſupport ina 
obſcure village in the Weſt. Death foon decides all theſe mat. 
ters. She was unfortunate with two other of her children; 6 
that Robert was trained up in affliction. This hath given hi 
mind a philoſophic turn: and I hope to find that he hat 
given his own children good inſtruction in ſabriety and up 
rightneſs of life. 

M. Being under your protection, I am ready to ſet out 
when you pleaſe. 
T, Wewill go to-morrow, —Finiſh your work | 
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CONVERSATION v. 
On the Road out, &c. 


H E clouds are dying faſt; we ſhall ſoon have broad 
day. You know that the lark is called the meſſen- 
ger of the morning. Hark how ſhe begins her carols! See 
how ſhe vaults with joyful wings, as if ſhe meant to greet 
us! If we were as great as emperors, ſhe could do no more, 
M. The ſun is peeping : I hope we ſhall be happy i in a 
fine day. 
T. Conſidering the inequality of our climate, it is a cir- 
cumſtance of joy to travellers to ſee the ſky ſerene. 
M. Poor Louiſad I have been thinking of her, and of my 
own folly, inſomuch that my ſleep hath been interrupted, If 
ſhe knew what a wretch ſhe hath ſet her heart upon, her tears 
would flow apace, —I fear he will turn out a careleſs profli- 
cate | — 4. 61d; 
T. We ſhall hear more of him on our return: in the. mean 
time, let us forget our ſorrows ! The earth ſeems to be 
covered with plenty, How glorious it & to ſee this diſplay of 
the bounty of Heaven. 
Big And yet we are generally inclined to the grumbling 
de 
7. We ſee more of our own faults, than we do thoſe of 
other nations; and ſuppoſe that we have leſs virtue, though 
we pretend to more ſenſe, than the people of other countries 
enjoy. 
M. What a delightful ſcene-is this |— | 
T. The lake is beautiful, and the rocks that ſurround it 
ſtupendous I have heard that the land under them, around 
the lake, encompaſſes near eighteen miles. | 
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M. What a fine wildneſs and irregularity ! The height of 
the rocks ſtrikes me with awe, though the higheſt of them 

are ſo diſtant, 

T. Do you obſerve the more pleaſing part of the proſped, 
yon cultivated fields, and the hanging woods of oak, afford- 
ing ſhade above ſhade in a moſt enchanting magnificence | 

M. They make one wiſh to be an inhabitant of them. 

T. Beautiful appearances, as:you know, may deceive; and 
the eye is not always ſo pleaſed with objects very near, as ata 
proper diſtance. 

A. Do you allude to Janet? He is handſome enough, if 
he had virtue. We are all delighted by the eye. 

T. But we long to approach the object that pleaſes. Hors, 
as the eye wanders, the more pleaſing the ſcene appeass ; and 
as we vary our poſition, the variety enchants. Do not thoſe 
cliffs, which bang broken oyer the lake, look noble? 

M. Horribly noble 

T. The trees which climb up their ſhaggy ſides, * 
the grandeur of the view | Do you ſee a bird, which, appears 
hardly bigger than a ſparrow ? it is an eagle; which, fron 
the vaſt height, muſt be of the largeſt ſize. She delights te 
ſoar in the upper region of the air; and here, where no mor- 
tal foot hath ever trod, ſhe builds her neſt. Eagles as 
called the ſovereigns of the feathered kind: but they are ter- 
rible to their ſubjects. Beſides birds, they kill lambs and other 
animals, and bear them off in their talons. 

M, Are not children expoſed to danger from them ? 

T. I have heard of a child being killed by an eagle. Some of 
the large kind are fo ſtrong, as to be formidable to,a nn 
but theſe are not numerous. What adds moſt to the grandeuſ 
of this ſcene, are thoſe water-falls, tumbling down from rock 
to rock in vaſt ſheets, You ſee that many of the cliffs ru 
into the lake, forming bays; as if Nature meant it as 2 res 
ſemblance of the wide ocean, where ſhips navigate?—Look! 
there the land opens; and at a diſtance new mountains appeal, 
and lead the fancy beyond the power of fight. — 

A. It is great and beautiful, indeed! far beyond whit! 
ever ſaw Have yen been here before? 
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7. Frequently, at different ſeaſons, and different times of 
the day, which make very different repreſentations, all pleaſing 
amidſt their horror, When the ſky is calm and ſerene, they 
ſeem to be then moſt” delightful. "Theſe woods and water- 
falls; the cliffs and valleys ; the lawns and mountains in one 
view, conftitute a variety, ſcarce any where to be ſeen. I 
once ſailed round this lake with my maſter. During the 
ſpring, the lawns look gayer : now you ſee the woods are 
clothed in a deep green, When the water is clear and calm, 
and theſe vaſt objects appear inverted in the ſhadow, the gran- 
deur of them enchants the fancy, Whilſt the ſolemn ſilence 
which reigns, ſtrikes the mind with ſuch religious awe, one 
cannot forbear crying out, O God how wonderful are 
thy works!“ -I remember to have heard my maſter fay, that 
in one of the viſits which he made to this magnificent ſcene, 
his mind was enraptured beyond any thing he had ever expe- 
rienced in his life. It was on a ſummer's evening, by the 
moon's glimmering light, when all was filent as the grave, 
The gloomy ſhadow from the lofty cliffs; the ſtately woods 
and mountain-tops, raiſed like the ſteeples of cathedral 
churches, gave him all the ideas of religious worſhip : here 
he walked, accompanied only by his own beach, which he 
tered up to God. 
M. Vou make me think of the great . who retired 
0 the mountain to offer up his ſon. 
T. My maſter had not ſuch trial of his faith. It was at 
hat hour, when only the watchful ſhepherd, liſtening near 
is fold, was waking. All elſe was dead in fleep, locked in 
*arms of deep repoſe, No voice, nor any other ſound was 
ard, except the diſtant falls of water from theſe lofty cliffs. 
ere he indulged his meditations. 
M. What was the ſubject of them? 


7. According to what he committed to writing, it ran 
us : | 


Here, in this gloomy ſilence, do my thoughts 
Find reſt | — No fond officious fancy roves, 
To raiſe my paſſions, and diſturb my breaſt ! 
ere are my ſenſes armed againſt ſin, 


Calm 


1 
Calm in this ſolemn ſcene, no airy ſnape 
Freezes my blood, or terriſies my heart! 
No child of fancy plays before my eyes, 
With ſad preſages of dire ills to come! | 
What! are my thoughts then ſo approy'd, as leave 
No ſpot, or blemiſh foul! O grant my ſoul 
May look with horror on its former guilt, 
Nor tamely give conſent to wound herſelf 
With the ſharp daggers of iniquity ! 
I have full cauſe to clothe my heart in grief, 
And my offences range in full array : 
Yet ſhall my forrows know theit bounds ; for Thou, 
O mighty Lord, art never flow to ſave 
Frail as I am, O ſhew me thy bright paths, 
That I may walk in humble piety ! 
Let Hope, adorn'd with ſweet and gentle ſmiles, 
Bring peace and comfort to my longing breaſt ! 
And whilſt this thinking ſubſtance is in heav'n, 
And now again on earth, with earthly thoughts ; 
O may it come at laſt to reſt with Thee 
How ſtrange it is, that Man, poſſeſs'd of pow'rs 
So great and noble, ſhould yet ſeek for bliſs, 
In wild Ambition's endleſs hopes and fears 
« Spying ſome diſtant ſhore, whereon to tread, 
«© And with for feet as nimble as the eye; 
When the ſweet zeſt of life is in his cup, 
And only aſks the appetite to taſte ! 
O ſons of earth ! let not your babbling tongues 
Talk of your mighty acts, and feats of arms 
He only is the ſoy'reign Lord of Hoſts, 
. Whoſe goodneſs is the theme of angels praiſe | 
What is Ambition, dazzling the eye 
With mere illuſions and deluding hopes ? 
O could I ſympathize with Nature's God, 
And feel the joys of moral rectitude 
The life that's gentle, where the elements 
« So mix, that Nature may ſtand up and ſay, 
<« Here is a man.” This would be happineſs 


Worthy the firſt and greateſt ſon of earth Wi 
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Whilſt 1 look forward to my proper home, 
J ſee the tear ſtand big in the fair eye; | 
Drops precious ifluing from their cryſtal! ſluice, 
Were they but ſanctified with godly grief 
But vain and fooliſh when they run to waſte. 
O! had 1 words to ſpeak thy mighty praiſe, 
My gratitude would climb to higheſt heav'n ! 
Through all the various ſufferings of my life, 
And ev'ry comfort of my paſſing hours, 
It was my firſt, and laſt, and ſweeteſt joy, 
That ſtill Thou wert not abſent from my thoughts ! 
How doth my mind now labour to conceive 
The vaſtneſs of my debt! How doth it long 
To ſhew by deeds of pure and grateful love, 
My lofty ſenſe of thy great mercies paſt | 
O Father Supteme ! Parent of all good ! 
Ever benignant, merciful, and kind ! 
Beyond all pow'r of language to deſcribe ; 
Let all creation offer up thy praiſe ! 
« Ye miſts and exhalations that now riſe 
* From hill, or ſteaming lake, duſky, or grey, 
& Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author riſe !”? 
With joy I think on the Firſt Cauſe, from whence 
This animated frame feels vital warmth | 
The life deriv'd from thy great pow'r, O God, 
To Thee alone is due! And what ſhall I 
Return? How ſhall my, ſoul exert her force, 
To ſhew her true devotion to her God? 
Angels and archangels offer up their thanks! 
Around thy throne enraptured they ſtand, 
Chanting celeſtial ſongs of praiſe! 
To Thee, O Father ! omnipotent God! 
To Thee all creatures cry aloud in heav'n : 
Shall man, endow'd with reaſon be remiſs ? 
The bright meridian ſun proclaims thy name; 
And the pale moon joins in one common voice, 


Thou F irſt, thou Laſt, thou ſelf-exiſting God, 
Incomprehenſible, Original! 
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«© O Sun! of this great world both eye and foul, 
Found forth his praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd 
« Up light; air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
„ Of Nature's womb, that mix and nouriſh all; 

<« Let your unceaſing change call forth new praiſe ! 
What are thy glorious works, which meet my eyes? 
What is the frame of this majeſtic world ? 
Thy deeds, diſplayed to the mental eye, 

Shine far beyond the hill, or vale, or rock ! 

In this enchanting ſcene 1 view the moon, 

Her filver viſage ſhining in this glaſs, ' 

To which fond man, in days of ignorance, 

As poets feign'd, aſcribed chaſtity. 

Virtue can ſee to guard herſelf from ill: 

Her own firm ſtrength ſhall ſerve her as a ſhield. 
Can this pure element purge away my fins? 

This was a work accompliſhed by blood 

Thou, Chrift ! who fitteſt by th' Almighty's throne, 
Amidſt the glories of celeſtial bliſs ; 

To Thee this ſovereign office was aflign'd ! 
O Lord of Nature, ſhield me with thy pow'r ! 

By Thee the worlds were made; thy outftretch'd hand 

Gave firſt exiſtence ta this awful ſcene ! | 
Whether refreſhed by a gentle breeze, 

Or labouring under a fierce burning ſun, 

Thy arm can ſtill protect my trembling life ! 

Here, at the feet of thy exalted throne, 

I now devote myfelf ! I 


This, as J remember, was the contents. I did not think" 
proper to aſk the favour of a more perfect copy: he woul 
have ſaid, *< You may read much better things.” 

M. Is it not pious, muſical, and lofty ? 

T. Some of the lines are borrowed from our two greattk 
poets (a). His ſubje&t threw him into this blank verſe 
otherwiſe. he did not make the leaſt pretenſion to poetry: 

AM. You have an excellent memory! 


(a) Shakeſpear and Milton. 
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7. 1 remember ſome hundreds of lines, which I learnt when 
[ was a boy: I could not now learn a ſcore without great la- 


bout. 

M. Your maſter was religiouſly: inclined : *** he any 
tincture of enthufiaſm 4 

T. Do you imagine then, that there is any lai more in his 
verſes, than the pious thoughts of a ſober man, affected by an 
awful ſcene, where he indulged his deyotion ? Any perſon, 
of a lively fancy, in the ſame circumſtances, contemplat- 
ing his Being- and his end, under this canopy of the hea- 
vens, more grand than all earthly temples, might worſhip 
God, and expreſs his ſorrow. for the evil of his paſt life, and 
reſolution of amendinent for the future. This religious act, 
he ſaid, made an impreſſion on his mind, which he never for- 
pot to the day of his death. 

M. If pious rich men were to make annual viſitations to 
uch places, it might be of ſervice to the cauſe. | 
7. Do you mean of devotion, or curioſity ? It might help 
o purge off the ill humours and pollutions which are generally 
ontracted in the various buſtle of city reſort, ſurrounded by 

moke, brick walls, -or lighted tapers. 
M. How do things appear here in the winter? -I ſee, now 
utumn approaches, the fields are clothed in all the variety 
f colours with which Nature ſeems deſirous to pleaſe us 
this ſeaſon. 
7. Sometimes we find a very ſerene air: and when the ſky 
clear, the tops of the higheſt hills appear : at other times, 
e clouds deſcend almoſt to their very bottoms, and roll 
ong the vallies : when J have paſſed this way, I have ſome- 
mes heard the winds roar among the cliffs and caverns, 'like 
peated claps of thunder. 
M. That was terrible !—T ſuppoſe in the evening, this ſide 
lhadowed by the oppoſite hills, and makes the reflection 
Mm the water, which you mentioneũ cc. 
J. What a beautiful variety borders this W + 
M. This is a different ſcene from the rocks and lake 
1 paſſed | 

I. Here inſects and reptiles bond, The croaking of frogs, 
d the bites of gnats, to people not accuſtomed to them, 
Make of an Egyptian plague. The inhabitants however 
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bear it like thoſe, who lodge in the ſhops of working: pew. 
terers, cheeſemongers, or perfumers, in great cities. 
M. It is happy that Nature and Providence are ſo indulgent 
to us; or how could a great part of mankind {ve? | | 
> ff Do you ſee that ancient moſs-grown ſteeple ? ther 
many an owl has uttered her complaints, 
M. And I hope many a peaſant offered up his prayers, 
T. It would be well indeed, if all the prayers offered up, 
were the pure incenſe of the heart | —— Theſe elms ar 
haunted by the croaking rooks, who take their lodging in ſuch 
vaſt abundance, one might almoſt think this was their ſeat of 
empire, Here they build their neſts, the only caſtles which 
their /late requires; and with united voice you hear them pro- 
_ the praiſe of their Creator | | 
A. Do you like this noiſe ? 
T. Only as I conſider their cries as a kind of 8 to Na. 
ture for ſome want, or the gratification of ſome pleaſure 
When one begins, you find others join the concert, as if they 
were pleaſed with the ſound of their own muſic, —This | 
take to be the caſe of many birds and beaſts : ſome men a 
never ſo well pleaſed as when they are talking 
We are on higher ground : the air begins to ſmell ſweet, Tit 
ſcene on this mountain is delightful ! —The valley belon, 
which ſeemed ſo diſagreeable as we paſſed, looks beautifull 
from hence.—Do you ſee a ſmall houſe ? they call it a he- 
mit's cave. There lives an old man: they ſay he was once! 
gentleman : and he talks like one. He ſpends his time i 
reading and prayer, planting and gardening. He has ſha 
in ſummer, and protection from the wind and cold in wit 
ter: — and ſays he would not venture into the world again, 
be maſter of it. 

MAH. Has he been croſt in love? 

T. He ſays nothing of his ſtory, but that he would cath 
pray for mankind, than truſt his happineſs to their keepit 
Somecalamity hath happened to him: but he rather chuſes 
let concealment feed on his hoary cheeks, than tell his grit 
He is never obſerved to ſigh, or heard to complain, exc" 
is in pain;—and then he cries, ** O God, when will t 
thy pleaſure, that my pains ſhall ceaſe !” pa 
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CONVERSATION V. 


At their Couſin Goodman's. 


F. ELL, Mary, how do you like my couſin Robert 
| Goodman? 

M. I think very highly of him: he is above flattery, with 
reſpe& to himſelf ; for he ſhakes his head when I praiſe him : 
neither doth he diſtreſs one, with an exceſs of civility : he 
ſeems only to wiſh to be as agreeable as he is kind. Every 
word he utters conveys inſtruction. 

T. He is a good man, Mary! His own mind being at peace, 
e is poſſeſſed of a marvellous power to make every one happy. 
He hath long been eſteemed a man of the moſt equal temper, 
and ſtricteſt probity. All the farmers apply to him to de- 
ide their quarrels: and he hath the art of ſending them away 
ontented. He promiſes with caution, and keeps his word 
"ith honour, | | 

M. Our couſin muſt be a happy man, to keep peace, and 
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we ee juſtice done in his neighbourhood, @&_ 

_ T, He lives within compaſs; and his family enjoys all that 
nel neceſſary: ſuperfluities he cannot afford; therefore neither 


umſelf nor his family ever viſit great cities. He ſays, ſuch 
durnies anſwer no good end: people only learn to increaſe their 
ants, without acquiring the means of relieving them, This 
mily is always employed in work, or ſtudy of ſome uſeful 
nd but not without their hours of recreation. They ſing 
ith the birds; ſmile with the verdure of the fields; and ex- 
reſs their gratitude and thanks to Heaven, as often as the 
n riſes and ſets. | | 
Ml The conſtant morning and evening prayers, which the 
ily offers to the Almighty, are moſt pleaſing. | 
1. More than the ſacrifice of time to theatres, and other city 
nulements. They are not vexed with a train, but enjoy 
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the ſatisfaction of being able to ſerve themſelves : and there. 
fore, as you perceive, keep no ſervants, except for the 
loweſt drudgery. The neighbouring gentlemen conſider the 
maſter of this family, as a man of great virtue and reſolu- 
tion; above -partiality to any party; and of ſo great mo- 
deration, as to be able to reconcile their ſeveral intereſts, 
Would you think it poſſible, that a man of ſuch conſequence, 
ſhould be employed in any of the laborious duties of the 
field? yet, he ſows his own corn. He is more truly a fa. 
mer, than any one who calls himſelf a GENTLEMAN FaR- 
MER: but he is alſo a REAL PATRIOT, The other day, 
there was a great tumult in the next market town ; upon 
which, the magiſtrates defired him to repair thither. Though 
his fortune is not ſuch as to make him of any conſideration, 
in point of wealth; yet as a virtuous underſtanding man, he 
is eſteemed and honoured, He harangued the people wil 
ſpirit, in theſe terms: * Conſider, my friends, that you 
own welfare is inſeparable from the public good, which cat 
never be advanced by a turbulent behaviour, from hene 
you can gather no other harveſt, than poverty and diſtres. 
Turning to the gentlemen, he ſaid, The indolence of ſome 
of you, or want of courage, on ſuch occaſions as this, involis 
you in theſe difficulties, I recommend to you, to provide ul 
ful labour for theſe honeſt men, whoſe intereſt it is to malt 
you their patrons. Thus you will make a diſtribution of you 
good things, in ſuch meaſure and degree, as Divine Prov 
dence ſeems to have required at your hands. You are tf 
maſters ; theſe are your ſcholars in the ſchools of indufty: 
and by their induſtry they muſt live; not by loſing thel 
time in riotous meetings.” He then appealed to the mod 

for his own conduct.“ You know,” ſays he, © that | 
am a friend to all, gentle and ſimple, lord and tenant. I 
wealth I am but little ſuperior, to the meaneſt of Jen 
nor in labour am I leſs abundant : I have nothing to bop 
but from my love to God and man: and I fear none bu 
God. You all know that I would hazard my life to ft 
ſerve yours; but I would not countenance any turbu® 
humour ; for That, in the end, muſt deſtroy you.” His i 
| | 20-1 coul 
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courſe was with ſuch authority from reaſon, humanity, and 
common-ſenſe, and his grey locks ſo venerable, even the 
mob ſtood filent, gaping with aſtoniſhment, All the ring- 
leaders knew him, and his character. They ſaw that he 
ſpoke from his heart; and at the moment he treated them as 
turbulent and thoughtleſs, hazarded his life. He courted no 
applauſe : it was of no ſignification to him, who had no pri- 
vate end to ſerve. In a word, he appeaſed their tumults. 
They ſhouted applauſe, and promiſed to return to their own 
homes. Upon this he bowed his head, and ſhed ſome tears; 
a3 if he mourned for the occaſion, whilſt he rejoiced at the 
happy event. He begged leave of the gentlemen, to recommend 
ſome regulations in behalf cf the poor, with reſpect to the 
price of corn. Gentlemen,” ſays he, I entreat you to 
conſider, whether in the iſſue yourſelves may not be gainers, 
whilſt wheat is at a high price, as the poor are taught to think 
it, to diminiſh the expence of your own tables, This will 
enable you to contribute to the cultivation of waſte lands; 
and conſequently lower the poors rates, It will increaſe 
he circulation of property, and in no reſpe&t hurt the 
ndividual ; it will be the ſafeſt prop of the Rate, as it wilk 


avs WP iminiſh the prices of the neceſſaries of life. You keep 
ue Mich a vaſt number of horſes, and feed them ſo highly with 
male ats, they devour the land. I reckon that you have at 
f wet /ixty thouſand in the kingdom, for mere pleaſure and 
Provi- rade, more than you had forty years ago: theſe conſume as 
ire ch grain, as a tenth (a), or at leaſt a fifteenth part of the 


ople of England. What are we to come to? Is it not ob- 
ous, that a people may be extravagant like a private perſon, 
d eat themſelves up? To hear complaints of want, and at 
e ſame time to diſdain the bread that Heaven ſends, as if 
third part of the flour of wheat might be rejected, inſtead 
eating it all, is ſuch an inſult to common-ſenſe, as well 
| to Providence, as ſhocks reaſon and humanity, Is this 
rden of the world; this granary of the earth, to be di- 
eſſed for grain by our wantonneſs? Is it not apparent, 
lat if you were now to convert a quarter part of the oats, 


which 


(a) Reckoning fix millions of people only, and ten quarters of oats 
each horſe, annual conſumption. 
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which your horſes conſume, into grots, or good kiln-Aried 
oatmeal, you might have removed all foundation of juſt com- 
plaint, with regard to the exorbitant price of grain in this 
neighbourhood ? Compute how many quarters this ſuper. 
fluous food amounts to, within a circumference of five miles, 
Fine oatmeal, with water and a little milk, all the world 
knows makes admirable food for children and aged perſons; 
or indeed for any body. Diſcountenance the uſe of butter: 
let not ſo much be eaten in your families. Give your ſervants 
the milk. Be arbitrary in your good works,—If any become 
wantonly turbulent, and diſturb the peace, ſend them into 
ſolitude, and bring them to their ſenſes. There are but two 
ways of doing this. Reaſon and religion for men who hate 
not loſt their wits : and rods for the backs of fools. If reaſon 
will not operate on ſome minds without a degree of ſeverity, 
let that ſeverity be well weighed and conſidered. Will you 
ſend delinquents to public priſons, to aſſociate with offenders, 
ten times more wicked than themſelves ; where you are fur 
they can receive no inſtruction for the correction of the en 
of their ways? Is this a rule of conduct fit for a wile, free, 
and intelligent nation, under the glorious light of the goſpel! 
I do not mean to extol my country, as if it were the centſ 
of probity and honour : it were happy, if we were as uprights 
we are ingenious : but do we not live more in terror of robbet5 
thieves, and murderers, than any people on the civil 
earth? Why is it ſo? Are proper means taken to prevell 
it? You complain, that the terror of death is not ſufficient 
reſtrain offenders. Is it that they are ſo ignorant, or ſo und 
ciplined? We are a daring people, daring in wickednth 
and requiring a ſtricter curb, The mildneſs of our gov 
ment, in this caſe, operates againſt us. You perceive, tl 
the number of malefactors increaſes annually, and is not 
reached to a moſt enormous height. Let us try the force l 
ſolitude to bring men to a right ſenſe of their condition. 1 
evil communication deſtroys morality, good will cheriſh l. 
Divide your priſons, and houſes of confinement and core 
tion, into cells. Avoid expoſing offenders, till crimes becof 
atrocious beyond bearing. Keep up a ſenſe of ſhame. Shef 
that you are friends to virtue, and feel the force of hum! 
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and religion: Vou will ſoon communicate the ſame ſenti- 
ments. If you have not room, build till you ſtrike the wicked 
with terror: if a thouſand cells are wanted, prepare them: 
the more there are, the fewer will Be tenanted. You ſee theſe 
poor wretches ſuffer death, with a gaiety of ſpirit, as if there 
was no hereafter ; yet they tremble at /o/zzude, The laws, in 
capital caſes, will take their courſe, Let the time of conhne- 
ment for crimes, be proportioned to the offence ; let them 
have proper food and lodging, light, ſpace, and ſweet air; 
let them have books, but ne company, except for the time they 
are daily attended by pious and intelligent clergymen, Let 
all the perſuaſive arts of humanity be employed, and all the 
terrors of a judgment to come, ſet before their eyes! If they 
continue impenitent, ſee who will be tired ſooneſt : you, who 
by authority of the laws confine; or they who are thus con- 
fined, Are any of us ſafe without repentance ® But the evils 
now in queſtion, demand temporal puniſhment; can any pu- 
niſhment be deviſed more humane, than That which I am now 
propoſing? Does any promiſe to be more effectual? I re- 
peat, if you had a thouſand ſuch priſons, and by the force of 
the terror of them, they were all empty, would not the ſpace 
be ſanctified, and the rays of righteouſneſs ſhine on you in re- 
ward of your mercy? Let us bluſh to talk of the glory of 
ur government and laws, whilſt we are ſubject to ſuch num- 
berleſs calamities, which our ignorance or indolence, our 
Iuxuries and exceſs, give birth to and cheriſh | Let us ſtrive 
o ſtop the current of iniquity, leſt it ſhould} become ſo 
owertul, as to trample on every effort of pizty and humanity ; 
nd that noble ſyſtem of laws, which coſt our anceſtors fo 
nuch blood, and which they have tranſmitted down to us 
ith ſo much zeal and care, be rendered of no uſe. To talk 
f Iiberty, without promoting peace, is not leſs abſurd, than to 
lk of religion without virtue. I have lived more years than 
"me of you gentlemen, who are now preſent. Such as my 
ents are, I have not hid them under anapkin. It would be 
eat conſolation to me, in my laſt hours, which are near at 
nd, if my experience and thoughtfulneſs could be of any 
e to you, or to your children — God knows my heart! 
ou judge of my diſcourſe, by the ordinary rules of modern 

civility, 
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civility, you may may be tempted to take offence, or think] 
preſume too much upon my grey locks ! But I love you all! 
I have many children of my own; and ſhould rejoice to think 
I left them in a proſperous land; nay, I hope ſome of you wil 
confider my numerous family, for my fake. I hope by yout 
means, tt liberty and virtue will walk hand in hand. It 
us hope to ſee every one diſcharge his duty with propriety, 
according to the power and condition in which the great 
Lord of nature hath placed him: and that no one, when the 
hour of death ſhall come, may fuffer a painful thought in 
looking back on his own indolence, or want of care, to an- 
ſwer the great ends of his creation! This was the fub- 
ſtance of his harangue. 

M. And a very noble one it was: but did they mind him? 

T. Yes: they acknowledged that our priſons, as now ma- 
naged, are fchools for pick-pockets, highwaymen, houſe- 
breakers, and murderers : that nothing is ſo terrible to the 
perverfe part of mankind, as /z/itude: that nothing can be 
more ſafe, humane, or pious, than the doctrine of cells: and 
that a week's confinement might operate more on the minds 
of young offenders, than any device that could be thought 
of: and as to thoſe who are incorrigible, and muſt fall victim 
to juſtice, it would be the beft preparative for their ſouls: 
that in all probability, the plan would operate happily in . 
forming the manners of the people; and ſhew an example t0 

Lt. parents how to keep their children in due ſubjection, by fo 

l 5 lowing the ſame method toward the refractory, even in thel 

| own houfes, as is now ſometimes done with good ſucces! 

that the commitment to ſuch cells, being in the hands 
the magiſtrate, they need not have more or leſs authority tha 
they now poſſeſs; but that they might exerciſe judgment and 
juſtice with a greater mixture of awe, as well as mercy aol 
. tenderneſs ; and be leſs ſubje& to convert their office into! 
traffic. The gentlemen in the commiſfion of the peace, yl 
probably have fewer vexatious applications made to then,“ 
the terror of the cells would ſpread its influence far and Wi 
Theſe conſiderations determined them to apply to the nl 
quarter- ſeſſion, in order to engage the county to build à f 


fon of large extent, divided in the manner my coulin has 
1 commend 
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1 As to the oats, ſeveral of the gentlemen con- 
ſidered it ſo reaſonable and humane a ER they promiſed 
they would try the effect. 

M. If I remember right, you once told me, that we were 
mporting of oats : we then can have no overplus for this fine 
atmeal for milk-porridge, 

7. It is very true, that we are importing of this grain; 
which is a proof of our extravagance, Notwithſtanding all 
ur induſtry, and the high price complained of, which in 
ordinary conſequences ſhould encourage the growth of 
is, and every 9 of grain; yet you find it is not 
ficient. 

M. This ſeems to be a proof, mat we light our candle at 
oth ends: and what is to be the event? 

T. That we ſhall one day be obliged to alter our expenſive 
ay. of living. Upon this occaſion, the magiſtrates invited 
y couſin to partake of a ſplendid dinner: he deſired to be 
xcuſed, alledging that he had ſons and daughters at home, 
ho expected him with impatience, not knowing what might 
fall him. Beſides, that he never choſe to fit down to more 
an one diſh of meat; not chuſing to teach his children to 
come riotous livers z or to imagine themſelves to be in want, 
hen they had enough of the good things of Nature, Nor 
d it ſeem to him conſiſtent, at the moment that the poor 
eue in diſtreſs, to make any ſumptuous repaſts : that he was 
lible this is not the language of modern times; but it ap- 
hr red moſt conſiſtent with the principles he had adopted. 

M. Have we many ſuch men, who adhere to their own 
Inciples, and will not go out of their way? 

In tguth I know of no other: our modern affected 
ul ots a demagogues, conſider how they ſhall turn, the 
d to account; and empley their abilities in managing 
into ir Paflions : not with an uniform diſtintereſtedneſs, or 
e, Wl lexible regard to the poor; but with a vanity and oſtenta- 
em; M which make honeſty redden with ſhame at their mean- 
; wie and the proſtitution of true honour. 
ic “ Virtuous men cannot court applauſe. 
da No: they aſpire at ſomething higher: They look up 
conſcious rectitude, and ſincerity of heart; the fear and 
nende OL, II. R love 
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love of God, the great guler of the earth, who ſtilleth the 
madneſs of the people, as he doth the raging of the warez 
Theſe are higher motives than ſeeing dirty caps thrown up, 

M. ls it true what the news-papers tell us, of horſes being 
taken out of carriages, to be drawn by men ? 
T. Ves: not as the dutiful ſons I told you of; but, in; 
wantonneſs of mad applauſe, harnefling themſelves like beats! 
pon this occaſion, the town offered my couſin a pr 
of a piece of plate. To this he anſwered : © I do not chut 
to have my throat cut by robbers; nor yet to pay a tay, 
which I think a bad one: nor, with ſubmiſſion, do yo 
judge well, if you hope that I may be of uſe to you on! 
like occaſion. I do not mean to ſhew any diſdain of you 
favour ; but che offer of a preſent is not for your credit; nd 
would the acceptance of it be for mine. I think you hare! 
right to all my poor ſervices, as a member cf the community, 
under whoſe laws I and my family are in a ſecure and flouri 
ing ſtate, Be aſſured, that I will defend your rights in c 
mon with my own, whenever I think we are juſtly offend 
This is my rule of conduct: I think all others are childif 
and without the leaſt degree of ſtability. The laborious 
of a yeoman, who is feeding many mouths by his own it 
duſtry, appears more glorious in my eyes, than the moſt ſau 
ing indolent magnificence !? 
A. Is not his a kind of romantic diſintereſtedneſs? 
T. Not if you examine things to the bottom. Inſtances 
this kind were not rare among the ancient Romans : but wit 
out regard to their peculiar circumſtances, and the notion! 
which they were bred, it is not difficult to diſcern, that9 
couſin has a more exalted ambition, than even the far! 
gartered man, who ſleeps till noon, and does no earthly 8 
in the remainder of the day. The greateſt difference in 
manner of our living is, the ſatisfaction which one man ft 
in his breaſt, and his calm expectations of death, comp 
to the thoughtleſſneſs of another, or his apprehenſ1ons 
life to come. Whether the covering of his bed be a com 
blanket, or velvet embroidered with gold; the comfor'? 
warmth is the object. Our couſin conſiders life only 3 


pallage to a country he is nearly arrived at; and conſequ® 
whaid 
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whatever contributes moſt to his hopes of happineſs, That 
is, for this reaſon, the beſt thing for him. He knows, that 
amidſt the luxuries and corruption which reign in great cities, 
virtue is become rare: and that he ſhould find it almoſt im- 
poffible to Jive in peace and innocence, ſupport his dignity, 
maintain his character, and educate his children, when ſur- 
rounded by people of ſo many oppoſite opinions, different 
habits, and claſhing intereſts, He caſily conceives, that the 
weak would not be able to ſee the purity of the principles on 
hich he acts; and the wicked would reject him, and his 
principles, as a conſtant reproach to them: and that the wiſe 
ave work enough on their hands, without regarding him. 
If he could have obtained a place at court, to bow to lords 
and ladies, he ſays he ſhould not think himſelf the happier ; 
ut perhaps he might find himſelt in a ſtate of ſervility, 
ybich not being accuſtomed to, might be very irkſome. 
M. Do you think diſhonourably of ſuch a condition ? 
T. No: but, upon all accounts, he prefers his preſent ſtate, 
n which he gratifies his reaſon ; ſecures his virtue; indulges 
is generoſity ; and triumphs in his love of freedom, without 
terruption. | 
M. Do you apprehend that pride hath any ſhare in his 
onduCt ? | 
T. We muſt not enquire too deeply, nor even examine our 
wn hearts too nicely. A conſcious humility excites ſome 
jumphs in the breaſt. Let us give pride its true bent, and 
becomes a common friend, 
A. Did he never live in a city? 
7. J believe not: he ſays his heart doth not betray him: 
hath now continual opportunities of thinking calmly ; but 
hat he might do in the buſtle of a multitude, ſurrounded by 
agnificence, is hard to ſay, Pride is ſo infectious, that I 
ve ſeen a footman to a lord, inſult a gentleman : but his 
lolence and impertinence degraded him, and he loſt his 
4. You know my thoughts on pride, — Now tell me, 
, What have you remarked among the young people? 
M. | was ſurprized to find them ſo communicative, They 
PW a great deal more about books than I do: but I ob- 
ed, they never laughed when I diſcovered any ignorance ; 
TS | nor 


1 
nor overbore me in argument: on the contraty, they wet 
very attentive to what I ſaid, and informed me of what they 
knew, as far as I was able to comprehend, The eldeſt ſiſter, 
Elizabeth, has great underſtanding, and good memory. $he 
is well read in the ſcriptures; and, as I hear, conſtant at the 
Lord's-table. She is alſo ingenious with her needle z very po- 
lite; and of a heart ſo tender, that the tears almoſt ſtand in 
her eyes at every detail of miſery : yet; I think, ſo pure, ſhe 
will never invite miſchief to come to her; nor will ſhe 
ever go to it. The mother of theſe young people has not been 
dead above a year: and ſhe took great pains with them. They 
had no other maſter, than her and their father. Maria, the 
next, is more comely in her perſon : her complexion is fair, and 
her eyes black and ſparkling, with great harmony and ſweel- 
neſs of countenance and fpeech : but the more ſhe is conſciou 
of the ſuperiority of theſe charms, the more regard and 2. 
fection ſhe ſeems to ſhew her ſiſter. She likewiſe is very in 
genious with her pencil; and reads charmingly. She appeati 
to be very humble. The humility and ſincerity of the 
young women, will make them great prizes in the lottery d 
wedlock, to men who are in ſearch of happineſs. As to lit 
tle Caroline and Suſan, conſidering their age, they are ama 
ingly quick of comprehenſion. Their father is ſo fond i 
them; it is well if he does not ſpoil them, 
T. They are all charming girls : but, you obſerve well, 
great a philoſopher as their father is, too much tenderneb! 
the young ones, is a kind of flattery which often ſows iſ 
ſeeds of AFFECTATION, Your ſex, Mary, is prone enolf 
to ſet too high a value on your own charms : and the fondnd 
even of a father, I have known to have a bad effect on 
mind of a child. The % are apt to over-rate their own # 
lue; and preſuming upon their power to charm, at? a 
and make their manners artificial; rendering themſelves 
formed, inſtead of beautiful; or mean and cunning, inſt 
of generous and ſiucere. Such are often catched in theit d 

ſnare : they ſee that ſome ſucceed, whom they think ink 
to themſelves ; and therefore conclude, they hall. But i 
are often miſtaken in the compariſon. The eagle in 
ble made a ſtoop at a lamb, pounced it, and bore it ant 
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her young. The crow, whoſe neſt was in a cedar-tree, near 
the foot of the rock, obſerving what had paſſed, with'the fame 
intent, darted down, and fixed her talons in the fleece of ano- 
ther lamb; but ſoon found herſelf unable to carry it off, or 
diſentangle herſelf; and became an eaſy prey to the ſhepherd; 
convinced, as'ſhe was, that had ſhe kept in her proper ſphere, 
26 2 crow, ſhe had not betrayed herfelf into ruin. We have all 
as much vanity, as we want underſtanding. The vain and 
affected of your ſex, tempt danger: for where there is a great 
ſhew of want of underſtanding, there but little reſiſtance is 


expected, 2 
| M. I am acquainted with a young woman, homely enough 
nd a little deformed, with no more than a common ſhare of un- 


derftanding, or ingenuity ; but with ſuch a high conceit of 


Ju herſelf, as to look down on her acquaintance : and what con- 
a tributes to her pride is, that ſhe has more money than any 
ins of her companions. | | 

ein T. Thoſe who are of the moſt importance in their own 


ronceit, are generally of the leaſt conſequence in the eſteem 
of other people. The caſe of your acquaintance, is exempli- 
fied in the fable of the aſs carrying an image in proceſſion, 
in a popiſh country: ſeeing the people fall down on their 
knees, the ſilly animal fancied. they worſhipped him /— But we 
muſt not be too ſevere upon thoſe who find ſatisfaction in 
their own imaginary importance, provided they are not miſ- 
chievous to others. Even vanity is not given in vain; for 
this is oftentimes the thing that keeps up the ſpirits of a 
great part of mankind, You may perceive a harmleſs kind of 
inſignificant importance in the characters and manners of one 
part of the world, | 115 | 

MH. Where humility and ſincerity of heart are not culti- 
vated, vanity and affectation ſeem to grow up like weeds, 

7. There are doubtleſs many fools of their own making: 
and they who are drunk with vanity, are in a worſe fituation, 
than thoſe who-are overcome by wine; for the latter may be 
moſt ealily reſtored to their ſenſes : it is the degree of the 
Vanity, in which the miſchief conſiſts. It is a pretty conceit, 
contained in the fable of the echo and the otol. As ſhe ſat in 
lic hollow- of a blaſted oak, ſurrounded by awful filence ; 

| | £6 Whence 
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4 Whence comes it,” ſays ſhe, that all is ſo ſtill, unleh 
it be to hear the melody of my voice. When I ſing, all Na. 
ture liſtens.” Echo; reſounding from an adjacent rock, re- 
plied, all Nature liſtens, She went on: The nightingale 
has uſurped the ſovereignty of the night, but my voice is 
ſweeter far.” Echo again replied, ſweeter far. Rouſed by 
this empty phantom of applauſe, ſhe refolved to join the tune- 
ful choir ; and on the morrow mingled her hootings with the 
harmony of the groves : but the tuneful ſongſters, diſguſted 
with her noiſe, and affronted by her impudence, drove her 
from their ſociety ; and continue to purſue her wherever the 
Appears. — 

M. This is an admirable leſſon not to depart from our na- 
tural character, nor pretend to be any thing that we are nt, 
The vain muſt ſooner or later feel their folly. The loſs of 
beauty by ſickneſs, or time, muſt open their eyes. 

T. Pretenders to merit, are always more yain than thoſe 
who poſſeſs it. None of us are in fault for being what wt 
are; the evil conſiſts in defiring to be eſteemed what we ar 
not. A philoſopher once told a conceited perſon, I wiſh! 
was what you think yourſelf to be; and that all my enemis 
were ſuch as you really are. Our ignorance of ourſclve,, 
frequently runs extremely high. 

A. If poverty itſelf cannot ſecure us againſt vanity and 
affectation; how ſhall I guard myſelf againſt this fooliſhnes 
of the heart ? 

T. Obſerve what is abſurd, deceitful, or diſguſiful in 
others; not that you may treat them with contempt, but il 
order to avoid ſuch defects in yourſelf; and give them a 
vice with candour and charity: commend their good qual: 
ties, whilſt you correct their bad ones: and as all perſon 
love flattery, according as it is more or leſs artfully in 
nuated, you will ſometimes ſucceed, You may ealily fid 
the way to their hearts, by urging the impropriety of borro# 
ing any thing from Art, when Nature hath been ſo indulg® 
to them. 

MA. Would not this be an artful way of * to work = 

T. There are numbers of affected young women, who bal 
a ſhare of underſtanding, as well as perſonal charms :— 
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take away their affectation, they would be amiable, Tf theſs 
were corrected in a gentle manner, they might be reformed : 

turn the praiſe to that which is praiſe-worthy ; for ſtill the 
chief motive to affectation, is the immoderate love of ADMIR= 
aTion. This being directed towards good, has its uſe ; if to 
evil, nothing can be more dangerous in a female breaſt : it 
leads a woman into temptation, inſtead of defending her from 
lit; and makes her laughed at, inſtead of eſteemed, beloved, 
and reſpected by the diſcerning world, 

M. Is affectation then different from vanity ? 

7. They have great affinity, and generally go together: but 
vanity reigns moſt in the opinion of our own worth: and af: 
ſectation ſhews it in our manners. Whenever I have ſeen a wo- 
man vain of the charms of her perſon, dreſs, wealth, or title, 
| have coneluded that ſhe is weak, or ill-taught ; ignorant of 
things wherein her real merit conſiſts; ſtriving to render 
herſelf amiable by the very means that expoſe her to laugh- 
ter. Aﬀectation ſeems to be like the tricks of a monkey, when 
he imitates a man; with this difference, that Nature has given 
the power of imitation to this animal; but the affected ra- 
tional Being, is a men/ter of her own making. What would 
you think of her who ſhould ſay, 4+ I am not bound by the 
ſame rules as common mortals ; I have a right to think, 
ſpeak, and act, in a manner peculiar to myſelf, I diſdain 
all vulgar forms, and what you call a decent, natural behaviour : 
| am the moſt charming creature of all the race of mortals : 


ful i the earth is too rough for my feet, and the ſky too rude for 
put i y covering. I am fo exquilite a Being, that mankind ſhould 
m a. adore me 1” 


A. Do you think it poſſible, that any woman can be ſuch 
fool as to make ſo ridiculous and impious a ſpeech ? 

7. I have never heard ſo much ſaid; but I have ſeen a be- 
wiour that implied as much, Vain people are ſelt-ſatisfied : 
hey only think that others do not ſhew them the reſpect 
aich is their due, When I left the great world, I did not 
nd ſo many affected ſilly fine ladies, as formerly; but I ob- 
ved a new ſpecies of creatures; who whilſt they were rail - 
gat the affeed, were inſolent with a ſuppoſed ſuperiority 
f underſtandin 2, and freedom from affectation. 

M. What 
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| themſelves, Gentlemen harangue like lords; and ſome do- 
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M. What does the Preacher mean, when he ſays, that al 
is vanity 2 | 7 
T. Not that all perſons are fantaſtically conceited, but 
that men are careleſs of the true end of their Being; that they 
vex themſelves vainly about trifling objects and events, en- 
tirely out of their power; heaping up riches, and net know. 
ing who is to gather them. Before you ate much older, 
Mary, you will difcover how vanity and affectation ſhew 


meſtics, — like gentlemen : the inferior abuſing the ſuperior, 
as if it were according to the order of Providence, taough 
nothing can be more repugnant, It is common for peo- 
ple to diſcourſe of things which they do not underſtand ; the 
affectation of wiſdom proclaiming their folly. Grimace and 
geſture, particular phraſes, forced laughter, ill-judged cenſure, 0 
il-timed reſerve, are the ordinary effects of this kind of vanity, 
in every part of life. Wherever this exiſts, you will find the 
ſame run through every claſs ; for vanity has its certain cha- 
racters, as well as wiſdom. 

M. My youngeſt couſins have given us a fine ſubject. Par 
girls ! they are too young for us to form any opinion about 
them. Their ſiſters will keep them in the right way. Ti 
leſſon which you have given me, will not be the leſs uſelul 
to me.—But pray what think you of the young men ? 

T. George hath an excellent heart, very attentive to hi 
book; and in his ingenuity and exactneſs, the very image d 
his father : and I dare ſay will do honour to his family. 

M. Harry is a fine boy, very ſprightly, and no leſs inge: 
nious ; but perhaps may require a ſtricter eye. He is ne 
eaſy but when employed. Thomas and James are alſo vi} 
ſenſible, manly boys, with ſuch candour and ingenuoulneb 
as win the heart. They are both very ſober, humane, a 
tender, obſerving every rule of decorum. Tom is not yet 
fourtcen ; but he made an oration upon temperance and fn 
gality, expreſſed in a much better manner than I ever hea: 
for 1 not only underſtood every word he ſaid, but I felt tit 
force of the argument alſo in my heart. His father tag" 
him. 


7. Do you recollect what he ſaid ? 


M. 
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. I cannot repeat it ſo well as he did, if you would give me 
the world; but 1 remember a great deal of it: it was to this 
effect: TEMPERANCE is the friend to reaſon ; the compa- 
nion of religion; the child of virtue; and the parent of health: 
it is another name for virtue herſelf ; for the command of the 
paſſions depends upon it: Wine for the aged, or melan- 
choly, taken as a cordial, is good; in common uſe, is 
hurtful ; when abuſed by exceſs, introduces every enemy 
that can invade the human ſoul. On the one ſide, it bringeth 
ladneſs of the heart, and chearfulneſs of mind; on the 
ther, „ bitterneſs and brawling ; increaſing the rage of 
the fool till he offend, diminiſhing ſtrength, and making 
rounds,” He that pretendeth to be valiant in wine, will de- 
troy himſelf, or others. Let us rejoice, my friends, that we 
are happy, in moſt parts of this fertile iſland, in excellent 
rater: this is the great bleſſing of Nature, the grand pre- 
ervative; the ſovereign balm that comforts the thirty tra- 
Weller! It is this which gives life to him that ſitteth upon 
e throne, or treadeth the earth with naked feet !—Beer is our 
pmmon liguor; and when good in its kind, is excellent for 
boſe who work hard, as it both nouriſhes and cheers; but 
e pure element which Nature affords, being likewiſe ſa- 
tary, is the grand medicine, as well as aliment of life. It 
moves the fatal effects of intemperance! What crowds of 
e miſerable rich, go to water-drinking-places and recover! 
ut ſuch are the ſad conſequences of a habit of intemperance, 
ey return to their former way of living, and die ten or 
enty years ſooner than they might, entailing the gout and 
ber diſorders on their children. Now mark me well, my 
ends! Though water is the beſt preſervative from diſcaſes, 
e may drown our bowels by drinking it beyond due meaſure : 
ad this ſeems to be the reaſon why it is more in eſteem in 
ory, than in practice. Bad water may be rendered whole- 
me by boiling, and infuſing ſuch herbs as experience proves 
be medicinal (4). If we take a thouſand young men, of 
© lame age, of the ſame kind of parents and employments, 


(a) Particularly ground-ivy, ſage, or roſemary : when dried the ſalts 
' wolt eaſily extrafted by infuſion © the great fault is, that they 
generally made too ſtrong. 
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fortable to the body, as piety is to the ſoul. It is ſomethilf 


e in ſubjection to the pleaſures of eating and drinking, 5 
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und uſing the ſame exerciſe; let five hundred of them drink 
wine, according to the cuſtom of the gentry ; and five hun- 
dred drink ſmall beer, ale, water, milk and water, (or any 
thing except cyder, wine, and ſpirits) ; and there ſhall be fy 
attacked with the gout, to three who abſtain from wine, 
Whether the real wine, or the coloured liquor they often 
give us, be the worſt, I know not. Let us allow to Natur, 
That which Nature needs: and the cheaper we make the ſup- 
port of life, in health, ſtrength, and comfort, the more hapyy 
we ſhall become; as better able to ſuccour mankind ; and by 
example teach them to know, that to one diſtreſs occaſioned 
by the ordinary events of life, and the courſe of Nature 
fancy creates an hundred. The wealthy make a pan 
in covering their tables with ſuperfluous food, and take 
much thought what they ſhall eat, and what they ſhall drink 
Thus they invite diſeaſes, and nurſe mortality! — Hunger i 
implanted in our nature for the purpoſes of preſerving life: 
but the pleaſure of eating bread when we are hungry, is be. 
yond that of feaſting on all the dainties with which the tabls 
of the rich are ſpread. Chearfulneſs and refreſhment are bel 
conſulted by ſimple food, and the agreeableneſs of ſociety 
My father has formerly been a gueſt at great tables, for tit 
Purpoſes of charitable meetings, or to cultivate a good ute 
derſtanding with the great : ] have, ſays he, as often ob 
ſerved, in what manner the countenance hath betrayed tht 
diſapprobation of the heart, in thus labouring through a ful 
while they deſpiſed the ſtate and ceremony of a pompous dit: 
ner.“ . They feaſted for the purpoſe of charity; they ſhou 
have faſted for the good of the poor. Some time muſt be 
voted to the ſuſtaining of life: and a pleaſant meal is col 


preparatory to a nobler end; not valuable in itſelf, yet of bi 
importance with regard to the continuance of life. Thoſe W 


themſelves on a level with fine. My much-honoured friends 
need I remind you, what ſound fleep cometh of moderate ci 
ing! What advantages from the early hours of the temps 
ate! How much their wits are with them — On the on 
aide, contemplate the pain of watching ; the conſciov 
# © F | 
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of offence againſt reaſon and nature; - the pangs of the bowels, 

which ſo often attend the intemperant ! Will not he fetch his 
wind ſhort upon his bed, who knows not when he hath eaten 

enough ? How irkſome it is to ſit long at meals! Let us be 

quick, my friends, that ſickneſs may not come upon us, I 

do not mean that we ſhould eat faſt, for the contrary 1s con- 

ducive to health; but not to fit to provoke an appetite, How 

very indulgent is Nature to us| There is ſcarce any thing 

which the earth produces, of the animal or vegetable kind, 

from which nouriſhment may not be drawn, when neceſſity 

calls for the means of ſupporting life: and it is wonderful 
how little ſatisfies nature! Whilſt exceſs wounds the purity 
ff the ſoul, it ſends us to an early grave: it leaves a foul ſtain. 
n reputation it ſullies the luſtre of a good name! The 

ſight of a poor man, even where famine appears in his cheeks, 
and need ſtares in his looks, is not ſo ſhocking as diſeaſe, 

led up to an enormous ſize by exceſſive meals; groaning, 
inder a load of complicated wretchedneſs, brought to matu- 

ity by the abuſe of plenty ! The poor man drops gently into 
le grave, in the ſweet arms of ſleep, unconſcious of any 

time injurious to himſelf or others: he choſe to die, rather 

an ſteal, The rich glutton expires in racking pains ; and, 

be hath virtue enough to think, tortured with the reflection 

{ having devoured the food, which might have preſerved his 


4 oF! low-creatures !— How many thouſands, and tens of thou- 
l ds, never enquire who is in want; nor how much they 
end in a profuſion of ſuperfluous viands. When nature is 
houll lieved by a little food, taken in time, we grow ſtrong 


nd healthy; while eating or drinking, above meaſure, de- 
toys health, wounds peace, and baniſhes comfort from the, 
art! Where, O man, is thy reaſon? What pity it is that 
many are deaf to the calls of temperance ! O Temperance | 
o doth thy charms excel all that art or nature can produce 
oſtentatious profuſion !”— He ſaid more, which I do not 
collect: but I think this was the marrow of his diſcourſe. 
7. Iam glad to have heard ſo much from you, Had he 
don as well as voice? 

M. Ves: he extended his arms, and put his hand upon 
 dreaſt, occaſionally looking up to heaven, as if he felt 
fore of his own words. 

S 2 T. My 
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T. My dear boy ! — Nothing is more true, than that 
every morſe] we eat moderately, is as ſweet as it is whole. 
ſome : but from a habit of eating four meals, and fometime 
five, on the back of each other, ſupported by great aMuence 
without labour, it often happens that nature hath not time to 
do her office: and thus we perifh in our rebellion againſt her, 
I am perſuaded, that intemperance brings a large portion of 
mankind to the grave; fome ten or twenty years ſooner than 
nature, ina moderate climate, feems to have intended. 

M. What fort of aliment would you recommend for long 
hfe ? l | 

T. I have often obferved, that about one third part in meat, 
one third in vegetables, and one third in good bread, wi 
good ſmall beer, without any other fermented liquor, hath 
afforded me moſt health and freedom of ſpirit, and ſubjectel 
me leaſt to indigeſtion. —I am not fo happy as ſome are it 
ſtrength of conftitution ; but I have attended numbers d 
ſtrong men to their grave: and I have obſerved, how many d 
them have been hurried to their grave, by the quantity, rather 
than the quality of their food; and by their immoderate - 
time, rather than their work. I have alſo obſerved, that 
though the moſt healthy among men, as well as beaſts, hat 
the beſt appetites, and eat the moſt; yet in general tie 
quantity depends on habit: the proverb ſays, Light ſuppes 
make long life.” It is very common, even among thoſe wiv 
talk of ab/tinence, to eat and drink too much at night: 1 
conſequently, white they think they are going to reft, tl 
ſet nature to work, and prevent her repoſe. | 

M. My fleep hath been ſometimes interrupted, to all # 
pearance, by what I have eaten at night: although I p. 
fume that labouring people will not rife fo well ſtrengthench 
by ſleep without a ſupper, as by ſleep 201th it. + 

T. I believe you are in the right. It is not poſſible for® 
poor, more than the rich, always to judge exactly: we WW 
allow for ſome miſtakes : our lives depend more on ford, 1 
leſs on reflexion : but both rich and poor, when they ©! 
is moſt often on the fide of eating and drinking for theit pl 
fure.—In regard to fleep, it is the great reſtorer of nature 5 


the food in the world will not counter-ayail the mo 
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V. You know, my father, that I do not indulge myſelf 
beyond meaſure : nor do I retire to ſleep before I pray, I have 
often thought, that there is ſomething ſacred in ſleep, as a 
relief from care, When I live in peace with myſelf, by 
keeping fair accounts with health and virtue, ſleep and death 
ſcem to be the ſame. Sorry I am, if perchance I am awakened 
by watchful dogs, or cackling geeſe ! The ſtorms which rock 
the trees, ſeldom diſturb me. 

T. Sleep is the ſweet repairer of decay : this i is the medicine 
for the weary world, and the balm which renews my limbs: 
it is the“ chief nouriſher in life's feaſt:“ it is “ the coun- 
terfeit of death :** but it ſtops the mouth of want; it makes 


Whappy than the wealthy glutton, as pleaſure is preferable to 
pain, Thus you may perceive, that the bounty of Nature 
belongs to the induſtrious ; for thoſe who labour, and riſẽ early, 
bid faireſt for ſound fleep. In regard to temperance, my 

maſter informed me, that in ſome countries in Exzrope, but 
ore in Aa, the people eat but twice in a day; about eleven 
n the morning, and four or five in the evening. This would 
ot ſuit us; yet have I many a time obſerved, that after a 


ful meal at dinner, a little ſupper hath proved too much 

or ne; eſpecially ſince I grew old. General rules, drawn from 
pen articular circumftances, are not always to be depended upon. 
E he ſtrongeſt of mankind may with ſafety eat the moſt : and 
ee who have lived long, have generally had the greateſt 


ppetite. 

M. You can give me ſome general rules, ſuppoſing me to 
in ſtrong health, how to remain in that happy ſtate. 

T. Health cannot be ſecured by the ill, as virtue may: ſo 
ch is the mind ſuperior to the body: but our . as 
ell as health, often depend on temperance. 

I. I conſider as the firſt rule to be laid down, that in caſe 


decay, the manner of life and diet ſhould be altered. Chan ge 
10d, u often a remedy, in food as it is in air, though ſeemingly from 
y ell; ter to worſe. 
Cir ps 2, Although the helly hath no ears, and mankind are re- 


ant to take good council ; L ** they Wee feel the ſad ef- 
ty of; intemperange, 
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W the villager, whoſe dreams are undiſturbed, as much more 
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The proverb, quick at meals, quick at work,” i, 
good: but I underſtand it to mean, that we ſhould ſpend no 
unneceſlary time; nor be long at table, leſt we be tempted 
to eat too much; yet in general we eat too faſt ; this ads 
doubly againſt us; for by ſuch means we are the mot eaſily 
betrayed into immoderate eating: we rather devour our 
bowels, than nouriſh them. 

4. Eat flow, as the leſs will ſuffice, and give you health; 
our bodies are not common-ſewers, to receive every thing 
that may be thrown into them. 

5. Eat as becometh thee, ſuch things as are ſet befor 
thee, and devour not, leſt thou be hated.” Here you may ob- 
ſerve the diſtinction between eating and devouring : and that 
the Wiſe Man ſuppoſes all food uſed by men, to be plain and 
ample. 

6. Lick honey with your little finger.” This is admit 
able inſtruction for health and decency : Sugar to young peo- 
ple, is inflammatory. 

7. Do not indulge your taſte: rather acquire a habit df i 
difference : bunger will reliſh the plaine/t food ; and you wil 
take the more proper quantity. 

8. Daintineſs in diet, in people of fortune, 3 then 
contemptible : it is much oftener a proof of a ſickly mind, that 
required by a ſickly body. When ſervants are dainty, and nd 
contented with common food, they betray their depraved it- 
clinations ; they lay the foundation of their own miſery, 2 
become a nuiſance to a family, 

9. High-cooked diſhes are poiſonous ; they inflame tit 
blood: feed on bread and ſalt rather than eat them. In lay 
and rich families, a great deal comes from the cook, as well # 
the apothecary, which had much better be thrown out of wi 
dow. 

10. In eating at table, conſult the pleaſure of others as wel 
a8 your own; and be not impatient to ſeize your food. Sben 
your ſuperiority by your civility, and ſhame others into © 
cency. 

11. There are many ſtrange cuſtoms, which have en 
into the world, in my time, What think you of a gentlen# 


challenging a lady at table, to drink wine; as if „- 10 
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know what is good and proper for her; or that it is a ſhame 
to call for wine, unleſs invited ; though it is no ſhame to 
drink it when aſked? This now begins to be exploded as 
yulgar, as well it may be. Servants ape their maſters : and 
in great cities they often procure wine, or other ſtrong drink. 
By all means avoid taſting ſuch liquors, and comply not with 
any ſuch fantaſtical faſhions, There needs no provocatives 
to intemperance | 71 

M. There are none of your rules, my dear father, which 
| do not heartily approve : nor indeed do I ſee how I can act 
contrary to them, without doing myſelf harm, 

T. We have talked ſo much upon this good boy's oration 
upon temperance, that we ſhall forget the virtues from which 
it ſprang ; namely, the good-ſenſe, piety, and induſiry of their 
father, who conſults nature, and the human heart. He looks 
p to the God of his fathers, and contemplates the lives of 
hoſe who were moſt diſtinguiſhed in their time; endeavour- 
ng to ſeparate his children from the iniquitous part of man- 
ind, as much as any patriarch of old could do; hoping for 
o much divine aſſiſtance as may be neceſſary. The noble 
liſintereſtedneſs of theſe children, flows from their ſenſe of 
ligion, and the example of their father: and whilſt his pre- 
epts improve their morals, their tempers are rendered ſweet. 
d mild. The rational reſtraints which theſe young perſons 
ave been under from their birth, have rather contributed to 
ultivate their native freedom, than to render them ſervile. 
heir father's love for them, is chiefly ſeen by inſpiring their 
arts with a love of virtue : and whilſt he inſtructs them in 
e arts of living happily, during their abode in this world, 
conſults how to ſecure to them the happineſs of the life to 
me, Though he cannot give them eſtates, he enriches 
eir minds with ſuch knowledge, as will, to all appearance, 
nder them proſperous : and the perſuaſive manner in which 
keeps them in mind, that they are heirs to a glorious un- 
ortality, fills their hearts with a pleaſing confidence, that 
} earthly riches can produce! They have enjoyed an 
vantage, Mary, which it did not pleaſe Divine Providence 
vant you. It is not yet twelve months ſince their mother 
. In talking upon this ſubject laſt night, my couſin, 
with 
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with tears in his eyes, expreſſed himſelf in theſe terms. 
<< You know that J have lately had the misfortune to loſe my 
wife I had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe ſhe loved me 
with great tenderneſs : ſhe adopted my opinions ; ſhe followed 
the rules which I had laid down for the education of our 
children; and, as ſhe had the trueſt affection for them, ſhe 
was equally attentive to their inſtruction, in every circum- 
ſtance that was pious, generous, and uſeful], Upon her death, 
my cares were doubled: but I have the pleaſure to tell you, 
that in return, my ſons and daughters have acted towards me, 
as if they meant to contend: with each other, who ſhould ex- 
cel in filial piety and obedience, to render the current of ny 
remaining days calm and peaceful ; I might add, delightful! 
My girls are ever attentive to my wants. The ſweetneſs f 
their tempers; the innocence of their amuſements ; and the 
manlineſs of their diſcourſe, diſpel the miſts of melancholy, 
which might otherwiſe invade me. They know nothing d 
the wickedneſs of the world, but from what I tell them: ytt 
by this means, they tremble at the thought of vice, and are the 
more captivated with the charms. of virtue. They chant thei 
bymns of praiſe to the Great Father of mankind :. and whill 
they attend to the good of their own ſouls, they combat 
mine. They enliven my hours when I am in health, and by 
their aſſiduity render eyen ſickneſs pleaſing. They wear 
vizor maſk of virtue, or ſecretly with me dead, as if | fivd 
in their way to the pleaſures of youth, and obſtructed thei 
enjoymen':s;z they have joy in the expreſſion of their gratitul 
to me, who they acknowledge to be the beſt of fathers. | 
| ſpeak of my daughters more particularly, as they are chicl 
concerned in the domeſtic economy of my family, and 4 
my handmaids in every office proper for a woman, You AL 
to know, that my wife nurſed all my children. She 3 
woman of the ſweeteſt temper, with a great ſhare of undes 
ſtanding and vivacity: and I have the pleaſure to find, „ 
they have not contracted any diſeaſe of mind or body. 199 
were not nipt like unripened fruit, nor tranſplanted {0 
their native ſoil to wild and uncultiyated ground, in whi 
they might have withered. It pleaſed Heaven to git! 
health: and ſhe was not of that claſs who plead indiſpolt 
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in order to decline an office, which prevents their purſuit of 
amuſement ; and thank God her health was equal to the duty; 
for ſo ſhe underſtood it to be. Thus have my children throve, 
not like a graft on a different ſtock ; not as a hen nurſing 
young ducks ; or a lamb ſucking a goat, to change its very 
wool, as I have obſerved it to do; but from the pure order of 
Nature, and the laws of Providence. My attention to the 
nurture of theſe plants, promiſes to render them the moſt 
valuable oaks in the foreſt, What a noble creature is man, 
when he comes forth from the hands of God! What a 
ſtrange animal, when deformed by the fantaſtic devices 
yhich have crept into ſociety : his body often deſpoiled of 
its external beauty and comelineſs ; ſometimes, by the care- 
leſſneſs of a mercenary nurſe, /o/mg the uſe of a limb; and much 
pftener, I believe, great injury is done to the temper, and 
requently to the underſtanding alſo, by irregularity in the 
urſe, How may the purity of the ſoul be thus hurt by a 
ranger — J have been the more free in talking of my girls 
In this occaſion, as you have a daughter who ſtands ſo de- 
ervedly fair in your eſteem and paternal affection. You will 
ally conceive, that amidſt my ſorrows for my loſs of the beſt 
| women, I have felt a pleaſure, which you, as a parent, can 
ore eaſily underſtand, than I deſcribe.” 

M. I thank my couſin for the expreſſion of his regard to 
ie, upon ſo intereſting an occaſion, as the praiſe of his own 
aughters, who are ſo much my ſuperiors.—But does he really 
ink that good and bad tempers, virtue and vice, as well as 
alth and ſtrength of body, depend ſo much upon the nur/ing 
children ? 

T, So it ſeems: and I agree with him in opinion: but 
this cannot be ſo eaſily proved, and there muſt be many 
ceptions, many perſons diſbelieve. You will find, when 
u get to London, that it is a common practice, for the 
hr part of the women, whoſe huſbands can afford to pay 
es to a ſtranger, to ſend out their children, as if they were 
Ppies, to be reared in their neighbour's kennel ; though it 
y not be half ſo clean and commodious as their own. 
be common people of London are ſo careleſs and profligate, 


three of their children in five, die under two years of age. 
Vol. II. ＋ M. Three 
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MH. Three in five! Is it poſſible ? 
7. In general eight thouſand die annually under this age, and 
only twice as many are chriſtened : among the higher rank; d 
people, the mortality is not half ſo great. (a) 
M. I underſtind, that only thoſe who can pay, part with 
their children. 
T. Yes: but the vices and cuſtoms of the poor, deſtroy 
many infants through ignorance and careleſſneſs; and the 
wealthy hire nurſes, who for the ſake of lucre, are tempte 
to give their own child to a ſtranger, poorer than them. 
ſelves : by this means, one may have a worſe chance of lit 
than the other; but I believe it often happens that they both 
die, when they might have been both preſerved. My mafta, 
who uſed to attend hoſpitals and the pbor, once made the 
ſame remark as my couſin, founded on more experiment 
knowledge. 
M. Let this be as it may, I agree with him as. to tit 
value he ſets upon his daughters, now they are paſt infancy; 
and am glad he is ſo happy in them. His ſons alſo deſem 
his praiſe : I do not mean that I have a very high opinion d 
Charles he talks too much of himſelf and his exploits 
Whether it ariſes from his preſumption, as being the eli 
ſon, or from having lived ſome time in Landon; but he is 6 
ſo humble, nor ſo civil, as his brothers and ſiſters. Pept 
may talk of their London breeding; but Jonathan is worth i 
hundred of his brother. Charles, upon ſome occaſions, male 
fawning ſpeeches ; whilſt it is eaſy to diſcover, that he think 
of us with contempt, becauſe he lives at the ſame place with 
the king reſides, I believe his majeſty has many better ſubje9 
than him, living in the country. Charles is very courage! 
words ; but I have a low opinion of his deeds. 
T. You are rather ſevere; though I am afraid the caſe b 
you repreſent. Where truth and ſincerity prevail, there 
no tricks: hollow men, like horſes of falſe mettle, pi 
and make a gallant ſhew ; but bring them to the trial, 
fall their creſt. Charles ſeems to have poliſhed away 2* 
part of his ruſtic limplicity ; ; an ounce of which, is Won 
pound of courtly grimace. The ſituation of mankind, 154 
to affect their manners, as well as their morals : the 


(a) Therefore I venture to call it 3 in 5; i. e. of the poorer ſors 
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when you get to London, Mary, I beg you will take care of 
yours. Through a long courſe of obſervation, I have not 
found a numerous family, where all the fons were equally 
brave and pious. | | 

M. Nor I fear where all the daughters are ſo virtuous and 
prudent as my couſins. As to Jonathan, he is very ſober and 
decent !—a fine young man — Yet,—I do not much care ta 
talk with him. | 

T. What do you mean? I hope he has not offended you. 

M. Nor I him, that I know of. I only mean, that whilft 
he is talking, 1 am apt to forget there is any body elſe to talk 
to, 
T. You fay he is very decent. 
M. Very much fo : I mean no harm of him. I would not 
for the world you ſhould ſay any thing to his father, to his 
diſadvantage. | 

T. I will not: take care, my dear Mary, of FLATTERY : 
honeſt men, when they talk to women, are more Fuilty of 


* attery, than they are aware of: and this is ſo much like the 
("ies of knaves, or the nurſe's ſong to lull the babe aſleep, 
lo. chere is danger in it: the infant may gei reſt, and you may 


ſe it. Even children who are growing towards the exerciſe 
dt their reaſon, fhould not be ſoothed by any art which may 
orrupt, 

M. It is impoſſible not to be pleaſed with ſome people more 
mn with others. 

7. True: but when you get into the world, you will 
ind as many forms of flattery, as there are kinds of men; 
as pride and vanity ſeek for their proper food. 1 dare ſay, 
bat Jonathan ſpeaks the language of his heart: but his diſ- 
ourſe may therefore be the more dangerous. * 

M. Shall we then condemn Charles for being inſincere; 
nd Fanathan for being honelt ? 

7. Even fo, Mary. Homely, but decent words, in a leſs 
ricafive ſtile and voice, are better calculated as a barrier to 
ity, than all the candied tongues, or bended knees that ever 
aid nomage to wealth or greatneſs. — I might have put beauty 
the head of the liit, for this, like the ſun's enlivening 
amth, cheers the beholder, or ſcorches him to death. 

1 2 AM. Jo- 
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NM. Jonathan has ſurely an honeſt heart. It is a high en- 
tertainment to ſee how dutifully attentive all theſe ſons and 
daughters are to their father ! 

T. And you may add, how induſtrious ! Theſe girls are bred 
up with ſuch notions of houſewifry, that they ſometimes go 
into the field, when the ſun is not too wy and help to make 
bay. 

A. They conſtantly attend the dairy ; and are good cooks, 
though not exerciſed in made-diſhes. They can embroider, 
but my couſin ſays it is enough to know it: their time l 
ſpent in more uſeful need/e-work for the family.—They ſpin 
weave, and even dye ſome colours: ſo that with very little 
aſſiſtance, they are able to provide their own clothing: vid 
all this, they have hours for reading : and he has taught then 
to play on the guitar: this they accompany with their voice, 
which are melodious, which contributes much to his joy. 

T. I have juſt told you, that he thinks himſelf one of tit 
moſt happy of mankind. He hopes to ſend the boys into 
the world very ſoon : but in the mean time, they lem 
even to hold the plough, and drive it. They imitate thel 
father; and pride themſelves in being able to perform eue 
office that relates to agriculture ; giving proof of their ſtrengl 
and agility, according to their ſeveral ages. He ſometins 
ſends Jonathan to market with his corn: and though he hal 
much more the air of a gentleman, than moſt farmers, wv 
often affect to deſpiſe ſuch appearances ; yet, his methold 
dealing being candid and upright, millers and corn-fad 
give him the preference; as they are ſure that his grain wi 
rather exceed the ſample, than fall ſhort of it. Theſe you 
men are alſo taught ſuch parts of mechanics, as relate to hu 
bandry : ſo that in all fortunes they may be able to draw thi 
ſupport from the bowels of the earth: and if they hath 
eſtates of their own to improve, they will be well able to 1 
care of the eſtates of others. My couſin reaſons thus: * 
have obſerved, that the ſoldier and ſailor, the lawyer andd 
vine, the merchant, tradeſinan, and mechanic, all find pi 
{ure or profit from their knowledge of the power of Naw 
with reſpect to agriculture, though they ſometimes beg" 
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eiples of vegetation, than landlords of large property gene- 
rally pretend to be. I have early taught them a reverence for 
huſbandry, as the moſt ancient and honourable employment 
in the world. Theſe boys diſtinguiſh the different ſoils ; the 
nature of the ſeveral manures ; and their various operations. 
I ſometimes remind them, that men born to the higheſt for- 
tunes, have been trained up to a right underſtanding of the 
ſeveral inferior duties of life, on which the ſuperior depend. 
go back to the time of the ancient Romans ; and from thence, 
to the beginning of this century, when Peter the Great, Em- 
peror of Ruſſia, ſhewed the world, that knowledge of every 
kind, even the duties of a common ſoldier, gives the beſt title 
to empire. To act a part well, whether it be high or low, 
entitles to the ſuperior ſtation : and though we ſhould be mo- 
©, WW-derate in our wiſhes and deſires, we ſhould not reject the 
ſmiles of fortune.“ 

M. My couſin will make all his ſons Heroes, as well as far- 
mers, | 

ext T. HERo18M is not confined to any rank or condition: 
| virtue, ſupported by reſolution, carries us through all diffi- 
eren culties: worth mates the man : true honour is common to thoſe 
000 who are really worthy. The covetous and artful cannot do 
1100 generous action, nor avoid a baſe one, where a temptation is 
thrown in their way. As for the reſt, it is the mere acci- 
vent of fortune, which mounts up one, and throws down 
another, ; 

M. But all farmers cannot breed up their ſons in the ſame 
in Wl anner, 

T, No, child : who imagines they can ?—this depends on 
ee parent. The more knowing the father is, it is to be pre- 
0 in umed, the better inſtructed the ſon will be: juſt as it is in 
have der trades or occupations. We find the bulk of mankind 
tonly for labour : theſe are happy, that they can even ſnore 
us: ben 2 bed of earth. Some underſtand only the theory or 
; and "ence; others are verſed in both. You perceive, that my 
ind uin, who hath been well educated hiſelf, aſpires at giv- 
ng his ſons the greateſt advantage poſſible, by making both 
; beg 1 theory and practice familiar to them. But his firſt con- 
Feration is their humility, that they may ſhew due honour 
to 
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to their fellow - creatures, and not deſpiſe the meaneſt of may. 
kind. You fee with what Kindneſs they treat us; not only a 
they are our kinsfolks, but likewiſe as friends to virtue, and 
to human kind. In regard to the education of theſe boys, my 
couſin is ſingularly happy. The Vicar, who contrary u 
cuſtom, reſides in his pariſn, has taken a particular liking u 
this family: it is ſuppoſed that he will marry Elizabeth: he i 
a comely man, and in the prime of life. 

Ad. Virtue, fed by good ſemſe and ander/ianding, wedded to 
lave, nutſed by mectneſt, indufiry, and frugality, will make; 
bappy match !—W hat can exceed it ?—— 

T. It will be moſt agre-able to my coufin, as this gentle 
man is a truly reverend and religious man. Though his ix 
ing doth not exceed the income of one hundred pounds a yea, 
his great temperance makes him rich. Free from the moroſs 
neſs of falſe zeal, his ſanctity is pleaſing. He has a peculis 
ſweetneſs in bis manners. His ſpeech is accompanied with 
ſuch mildneſs, as naturally draws the attention of all bs 
hearers, particularly among the youthful. His precepts ar 
pure, and ſtrictly agreeable to the great law of Chrift. It 
Preaches with the majeſty of a judge: and whilſt he alam 
the paſfions, be appeals to the underſtanding, as to a ju 
finting to give a verdict in a caufe of life or death eternal. I 
requires no aſſiſtance from enthuſtaſm: the law of righteouſ 
neſs is his guide. His life is fo ſtrictly canformable to bs 
doctrine, that even his pariſhioners honour and reſpect hin: 
as a proof of which, they conſtantly attend divine-ſervic' 
and liften to his inſtruction, as if they meant to follow ! 
H any wrong hath been done him, he bears it with patience 
being in nothing more careful, than not to return an injuſ 
yet he is guarded, not to invite any. He ſays, that he wol 
gladly obey his Lord and Maſter ; and apprehends this 6 
only be done by imitating him. He is always ready to vilit 
fick ; and, as far as his ſlender income will allow, to ſuc 
the hungry and naked : he reproves the reprobate, let! 
condition be ever ſo ſplendid ; rather hazarding reſentm” 
than departing from the great duties of his office. The 1 
tlemen of the ncighbourhood are well acquainted with! 


character: and as often as they come to hear him preach: . 
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receive new impreſſions in favour of the Chiiſtian faith, 
Such is the character of the man, who honours my couſin 
with his friendſhip ; and teaches his ſons the learned lan- 
euages. The bours which country gentlemen generally 
ſpend in various ſports and jollity, my young coufins em- 
ploy in agriculture, Their time is divided between uſeful 
labour, which ſerves as exerciſe; and books, as innocent 
amuſement : you have ſeen, that their work is a delight, 
Their knowledge being applied at once to real life, gives 
them the ſtrongeſt impreſſions, how much learning, ſup- 
ported by practice, excels That which is merely ſpecula- 
tive, The more uſeful the purſuit, the more my couſin 
endeavours to inſpire theſe young men with hopes, that the 
world will be as much in want of their ſervices, as they may 
be of the favour of perſons of ſuperior fortune: and that no 
way is ſo ready to obtain ſuch favour, as by ſuch application 
adding, that if our knowledge were not communicable, it 
rere juſt the ſame as if we had it not. Heaven beſtows nothing 
on us, that is not for common good, as well as our own. He 
annot be a true ſaint, who cloiſters himſelf up, not meaning 
0 & good, as well as think it. 
A. If they go on in this way, the woman whom they 
nary, will ſurely be happy. Ds 
T. My couſin lays it down as a maxim, That there is more 
il and uneaſineſs in foth, than in induſtry. And indeed it is 
mazing to conſider, how the beſt underſtanding, the beſt 
nemory, the moſt lively genius, and the trueſt benevolence 
df heart, may be rendered as uſeleſs to all intents and pur- 
holes, as if a man were dead. He thinks that what ſloth- 
ul people conſume, is a robbery committed on thoſe who 
yould have done ſome good, Sloth undermines all the virtues 
lich flow from the head or heart. 
M. It muſt be true, that he who doeth no good, is good 
or nothing, To intend to do good, and not do it; is much 
de ſame, with reſpect to others, as to intend evil, and not to 
i If, 
J. Very true: the beſt which can be ſaid of aflothful perſon 
that it does not ſignify what he thinks his ſloth can hardly 
Pole him to much temptation ; for as he hath not ſpirit 
enough 
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enough to do any thing, he can do no miſchief. This is the 
contemptuous manner in which he ſpeaks of the ſlothful, for 
Whom he hath a moſt cordial contempt. My couſin talks thus 
t his children: © Confider, that although the race is not to 
the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, but the whole govern- 
ment of the earth is under the direction of one great Lord and 
omniſcient Sovereign over all; yet from the nature and 
conſtitution of things, ſkill, prudence, and induſtry, gene. 
rally, not always, ſucceed : ſo far, and no farther, men may 
be ſaid to be the carvers of their-own fortunes. Your hare 
learnt the fable of the lark and her young ones. In matten 
which concern yourſelves -alone, rely principally on jou 
own diligence. The lark, whoſe neſt was in a field of ripe 
corn, upon her return to her young ones, they reported u 
Her, that the farmer and his fon had been there, and hal 
appointed the next day to cut down the corn, depending on 
the aſſiſtance of their neighbours : this did not alarm the dam, 
Being diſappointed of their neighbours, the day after they 
determined to ſend for help to their friends and relations: 
neither did this report give the lark any great fear. Atlengtl, 
they determined to cut it down themſelves. 5 Nay then, &ﬆ 
plied the lark, it is time for us to remove: for, ſays ſhe, when 
people reſolve to do their own buſineſi, it will undoubtedly & 
performed,” Thus are theſe ſons and daughters bred up, l 
truſt that the Almighty will befriend their endeavours to pic 
mote their own happineſs. ' Y 

M. This was good advice. Do you not think that 1 
couſins appear as ſo many of their father's friends, rather til 
his children ? | 

T. They are his friends in the beſt ſenſe, when they 2 
like true children. When he commands, they conſider him! 
their lord and ſovereign. You ſee, they are all free ſubj 
under a juſt prince, who would die rather than injure then 
Yet, when his commands claſh with their apprehenſions“ 
right and wrong, he recommends to them to aſk him que 
tions concerning the reaſons of his conduct: and he ann 


in an open and ingenuous manner. Suſan, drooping is , 
health laſt year, was recommended to bathe in the ſea 
Margate. When ſhe took her leave, he told her, Jou! 
4 | | o01N} 
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going, child, in ſearch. of health; without which there can 
de no happineſs, in this world. Yom will be under the care 
f a ſenſible lady of my acquaintance; a woman of good na- 
are, I know that ſhe will be more inclined to indulge 
your youthful inclinations, than to check them; It is the 
uſtom at theſe places of reſort for bathing, to DANCE, 
hough in the heat of ſummer : and many have I known, who 
n the evening danced away all the good effects of bathing in 
he morning. They meet in what they call the /2ng-room 2 
Nut | never yet ſaw a room half long enough to contain the 
ultitude that often aſſembles; Thus young women, under 
notion of health, often lay the foundation of ſickneſs, 
hilſt they make their perſons cheap. They have not wit 
nough to find, that the woman who dances to divert us, 
fers but little from the man who makes himſelf a buffoon 
amuſe his company: neither of them engaging our e/teem 
this account, Dancing is deemed an accompliſhment : You 
hire to dance well: yet thoſe who dance the beſt, are /lage 
ners: and theſe are generally of a kind I muſt not men- 
in, I mean only to tell you, that dancing well is not 
excellent an accompliſhment, as walking gracefully : and 
have obſerved many women, who could dance well; yet, 
twithitanding, were affected in their gait,” Szſan replied, 
| ſhould be ſorry, if you imagined I have any paſſion for 
cing: I muſt confeſs I like it, as other girls better than 
al, may do. Dancing is the faſhion : my ſiſter has taught 
; and ſhe ſays I ſhall make a good figure. I will take care 
my own fake, not to hurt my health: and therefore I hope, 
lather, you will leave this matter to the diſcretion of the 
dd lady and myſelf,” To this he replied, „My dear Su- 
> you know how much I love you; and I hope you will 
u, that I have not lived ſo long without being able to 
ge tor you, better than you can judge for yourſe'f on this 
aon. J only mean to check that deſire, which I am too 
ible prevails in the breaſt of moſt women: and the more 
pride themſelves in ſuch kinds of excellencies, the leſs 
4 they are to the accompliſhments of the head and 
pon this ſhe looked a little ſorrowful, as if ſhe had 
p 3 againſt her will, “ Alas ! my friend,” 
1. I. U continued 
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continued he, © the propenſity of women to ſhew and ju 
rade is fo great, I ſoon found, by fome expreſſions ſhe dropt 
that ſhe thought I ſhould ſtand in her light, in regard to the 
promotion of her fortune: as if ſhe could not make ſuch; 
diſplay of her perſonal charms any other way, fo well as in 
dancing.” He faid this with a ſmile z adding, ** Cuſtoms 
the law in all fuch caſes ; but people are wiſe or fooliſh, in 
proportion as __ diſtinguiſh what is exceſs, and reſtrain 
themſelves from it.” 

M. And pray, my father, what was the iſſue of this euriou 
conteſt ? My couſin ſeems to be pretty much of your opinia 
about dancing. 

T. Ves: but I know, that let us fortify ourſelyes ever ſ 
ſtrongly, the old will be too obſtinate in opinion, and tit 
young too much ruled by habit, and the vanity of the hen 
As to girls making their fortunes by dancing + ſince theſe pubic 
dancing meetings have been in faſhion, I believe the nun 
of marriages, among the gentry, have decreaſed ; for gu 
huſbands like to keep their wives to themſelves, and not l. 
zard the dancing them into the arms of other men. 

AM. You are ſevere in your conjectures. 

T. I do not mean to be ſevere, but upright. My" 
opinion is, that this entertainment makes too large a dedve 
tion on the native modeſty, reſerve, and gentleneſs, wi 
are the greateſt ornaments, and moſt lovely properties 
your ſex. You will grant, that the girl who is fond of d 
ing to-day, will be fond of it to-morrow : and if ſhe 
a lover by dancing before marriage, ſhe may, by paritſ 
reafon, and likeneſs of blood and affection, gain one 9 
it. I never choſe your mother ſhould dance, except i 
private family way: and ſince I have ſeen more of the #9 
J more diſlike this cuſtom, unleſs it be under the reſtricbe 
of parents, whoſe vanity does not betray them. 

M. What ſucceſs had my couſin yeſterday at the # 
in his attack upon the Poacutrs ? 

7. Some of them have fled the country: others hare 
ſo wary, as to evade the law. I am afraid he will be abt 
puniſh but few of them. He tells me, he finds it difficult 
preſerve any game from poachers, They have man yy 
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conttivances 3 and improve the arts of poaching, in propor- 
tion to the difficulties they are under ; inſomuch, that I queſ- 
tion if there is now ſo much game in England, as when there 
was no game-att. 

M. Do not theſe fellows look on themſelves as thieves and 
robbers ? | | 

7. What they may think, I know not: but I ſee no diffe- 
rence between a man's taking my money from me, or my 
partridges, which, if I eat, I muſt purchaſe with money, 
Some of them are deſperate fellows, who care not what 
eyil they do to others; nor what happens to themſelves, 

M. I have heard people ſay, that this game-act is contrary 
o our liberty. | 

7. Contrary to our liberty | ——Why, does not liberty ſe- 
ure our property? And if we have property in the ground, 
have we not property alſo in that which feeds upon. the 
ground? I agree with thoſe who think, that the landlord 
hould ſhew ſome degree of indulgence to the tenant; and 
ake it his intereſt to preſerve the game to the utmoſt of his 
wer, by his having a ſhare in it himſelf, The devil will 
ot then be able to tempt him to cruſh the eggs; nor let 
awks and kites deſtroy the young birds, when he may eaſily 
leſtroy Them : but he cannot do this, if he is not ſuffered to 
ary a gun. I am ſenſible by what tenure I hold my land; 
d that as an honeſt man, I am bound to do no harm to tho 
ame : but it is underſtood, that there ſhall not be ſo much 
fit, as to do any conſiderable harm to me, or to the produce 
f the land which is mine, while I pay for it. If I had a rea- 
dnable allowance in game, I might think the hardſhip the 
ls, if the quantity was greater than uſual ; whereas I may 
now induced to think it great, when it is not ſo. 

M. While they are ſo zealous of their right to a hare, or a 
ctridge; I wiſh landlords would preſerve us from being 
ALSELY IMPRISONED. | 

T, What is the matter 2 

Ml, Have you not heard, that your old friend George Good- 
% was miſtaken the other day, for another man, and a bai- 
dragged him away to a priſon, and detained him till he 
ud find bail. His ſon Harry was preſent, and would have 
U2 knocked 
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knocked down the officer, but his father told him to forbey, 
for that violence was not permitted on ſuch occaſions, This 
young man however inſiſted, that he would attend his fi 
ther; declaring that he did not underſtand what they meat 
to do to him; and that he would not leave him, whilſt he 
had any breath in his body. Is there no * for ſuch 
oftences ? 

T. The offended perſon is entitled to damages; but it i 
difficult to make them appear. Fear, diſquiet, indignation, the 
anxiety of friends, and the impreſſions which the world may 
receive to one's diſadvantage, are of ſuch a nature, in fone 
caſes, that a jury cannot eaſily decide upon them. And afte 
all, who is to be proſecuted ? A beggarly bailiff, or his fob 
lowers ? 

M. It is provoking to be treated in ſuch a manner. 

T. So it is: but it cannot happen often: and we muſt tale 
the good and the bad together. We live under an admiral 
government; but it is not perfect. If we could ſeize no pe- 
ſon for a real debt, we muſt not give any credit ; and coul 
not carry on trade, Do you think, Mary, that young Gud: 
ill, did well in nat leaving his father! 

M. Leave his father! he ſhould rather have died upon tit 
ſpot ! Want of courage, in ſuch caſes, is a blot which ne 
can be wiped out. Thoſe who do not defend their pareſls 
muſt be cowards indeed, and inſenſible of kindneſs to uf 
other relation or friend. 
T. The undutiful, muſt expect to be paid in kind: 1 
their own children will retaliate their diſobedience : wheth# 
this happens by an act done in the face of the ſun, or by 
groſs neglect, the caſe is much the ſame. 
M. 1 conſider my obligations to you, as ſacred as any fie 
ſhip, heightened by the trueſt affetion. — You are the wiſch 
and moit agreeable man of my acquaintance : your convell 
tion is more pleaſing to me, than that of any other perſon 
and in this I have a ſatisfaction not to be deſcribed, from 
perſuaſion that I am acting agreeably to the pleaſure of 0 

great Lord and common Father, who is in heaven. 
T. My gear Mary, I rejoice to hear you talk! I expect 


thing from you, but what is reaſonable, You Fnow 1 
s reaſor p 
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avoid any ſhew of rigour: and it would pierce my heart to ſee 
my love loſt upon you. The anxieties of parents, Mary, can 
hardly be repaid by the duty and affection of their children: 
and though great partiality to their infirmities, may appear 
weak or ridiculous ; yet this is ſo pardonable a fault, that it 
ſeems to be a virtue. I can recolle& what I thought when 1 
was young. Do you remember the fable of the oſtrich and 
and the pelican ? The oſtrich took notice of the pelican's 
bloody breaſt, and expreſt great ſurprize; deſiring to know 
what had befallen her. The pelican ſaid, ſhe had been only 
feeding her young with ſome of her blood, according to her 
conſtant cuſtom. The oftrich ridiculed her extremely ; al- 
ledging, that he laid her eggs in the ſand, and gave herſelf 
no further trouble, whether they were hatched by the heat of 
the ſun, as generally happened, or cruſhed by the feet of men 
or beaſt : and if they were hatched, ſhe gave herſelf no con- 
cer about her young ones. Unhappy wretch, replies the 
pelican / it is thou who art cruel to thine own fleſh, not I: if I 
ſuffer any pain, the pleaſure I receive is the moſt exquiſite that 
ature hath indulged us with; and the pain only ſerves to 
eigbten the enjoyment.” 

A. This is beautifully deſcriptive of the tenderneſs of pa- 
rents, I remember well, how my mother uſed to take me 
in her arms, with ſuch fondneſs, that one would have thought 
he could, with pleaſure, have ſhed her blood for me: nor 
ave I any reaſon to think of you, but as my guardian, my 
protector, my father, and my friend! 

T. The days were, when a ſon or daughter would have pe- 
ed, rather than ſhew the leaſt mark of diſreſpect to father 


r mother, 


7 and 


M. How comes any change in our manners, in this in- 
ance ? | | | 

7. We are not ſo virtuoys in this reſpect; rather more ci- 
ized, but with leſs ſimplicity, and honeſt ſincerity of 
art, Falſe glory, and falſe greatneſs, captivate our poor 
eas; and if the great are defective, it is no wonder 2we 
ould be fo. Dreſs, equipage, titles, ſplendid tables, and 
pleaſures, harden the affections of the rich. Among 18, 
merry meeting, a handſome coat, a purſe of money, or 
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ſome conſideration of intereſ, or ſenſual gratification, ruby of 
the impreſſion of thoſe duties, which our forefathers prize 
above all other things in the world, 

M. Was our religion different then from whyai it is? 

T. Our notions of it may differ: many hardly know what 
it requires, or in what the true charms of life conſiſt ; and ar 
not ſo ſenſible of ſhame in each other's eyes, for being ney- 
Jectful in duty to parents. We do not meet the ſame applaulc 
for obedience, as in paſt times: fo that the motives to ſuch 
actions are not the ſame as they were. 

A. Shall we not ſuffer for this in the end? 

. We do not enjoy ſo much happineſs in this life as we 
might; nor have we this ſecurity for the joys of the life u 
come. To give you an inſtance, how far love towards pi 
rents has been carried, even by pagans : It happened, in 
the civil wars of the Romans, that the father (a) was a 
one fide, and the fon (5) on the other. The ſon's party ws 
victorious : and he happened to be appointed by the Empe 
ror (c), as a judge over the priſoners (d). The father, loaded 
with years and infirmities, disfigured by a long hoary bear 
and his clothes grown ragged and dirty, by the hardſhips it 
had gone through, was not immediately known to his (ot 
But as ſoon as he recollected his features, he wept bitter 
and ran to embrace him, Then turning towards the vids 
rious emperor, he ſaid, My father bas been your enen 
and I your officer : he deſerves to be puniſhed ; and I to de 
warded. The favour I deſire of you is, either to ſave bim ® 
my account; or to order me to be put to death with him. 

M. O worthy fon ! What was the event? 

T. The judges were all touched with compathon : and 
Emperor granted the father his life. 

M. This was an action worthy the beſt of ſons ! Nut w 

thoſe Romans ſo fond of life as we are ? 
T. I believe they had not ſo many terrors; and were m 
manly in their notions, Not that I think, we are withol 
generous ſpirits, when theſe are called into action. 


Chriſtians, we have done, and may ſtill do, more than! 
| Com 


(a) Mtellus. (*) Antonius. 


(c odge 
(4) At Samnos, after the battle of Actium. | 
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common in the heathen world. My maſter uſed to talk 
of ſtories, related by their hiſtorians.; obſerving, that many 
acts of generoſity and humanity, which the wiſeſt of them ſaw 
with aſtoniſhment, are now common to the meaneſt of real 
Chriſtians. It is not that we have better underſtandings than 
thoſe nations; or more reſolution than ſome of the leſs cul- 
tivated people of the earth; but that the Son of the Moſt 
High God came down from heaven to. vifit this earth, con- 
deſcending to be himſelf our teacher, —Chriftians are not only 
poflefſed of more divine truths, than any other people who 
lave been, or are now upon the earth; but all ſteady believers, 
whenever called upon by the events of life, act as if moved by 
2 divine ſpirit, to enable them to perform, their duty. 

M. I believe this of all who are warmed with the true ſpi- 
rit of Chriſtianity, and have heaven in their view. But pray, 
my father, are there any inſtances, among the Ramans, of 
preat love from daughters to parents ? 

T. I remember to have heard of two. One was of a wo- 
an condemned to be ſtrangled. The jailor thought it leſs 
ruel to let her die of hunger, He often ſuffered her daughter 
d ſee her; firſt taking care that ſhe carried in, no kind of 
ouriſhment. After ſome time, the priſoner ſtill living, he 
matched the daughter, and found that ſhe nouriſned her mo- 
ber with her own milk. This was looked upon as an act of 
o much piety and ingenuity, that the woman was not only 
jardoned, but ſhe and her daughter ſupported at the public 
pence: and a temple dedicated to Piety, was erected near 
ic priſon, in memory of this deed. | 

H. A Chriſtian would not think much of this. 

T. The other ſtory is of a young woman (a), who fed her 
ſed father (b) at her breaſt, while he was in priſon, under 
ence of being ſtarved : of this there are now many pic- 
res and ſtatues, ; | | | 
M. I think, my father, I could do this, and more, if L 
re in the ſame circumſtances. 

7 Serye your God with zeal, and you will prove, that the 
lk which you have ſucked at your dear mother's breaſt, has 
you no inclinations, but ſuch as do honour to human 
nature ; 


EL 


(a) Zantippe, (5) Cimonus. 
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nature: and that the true love of parents, like true ſelf-loye, 
is the firſt law of nature. We are animals, compoſed of bo- 
dies, requiring ſupport from thoſe who have the natural power, 
and by the appointment of Providence, the, inclination to ſup- 
port it. As ſpiritual Beings, we are endued with reaſon, and 
accountable to the great Parent of all, for the diſcharge of 
our duty : and if, under God, we owe our preſent life to the 
care. of our earthly parents ; ſo long as we value life, we can 
never over-pay the obligation.. 8 

M. I am ſure you will allow my coufins are dutiful to their 
father. | | 
T. And we may add, moſt AFFECTIONATE IN BR0« 
THERLY LOVE: as coming from the ſame ſtock, the ſame 
blood feems to flow in their veins: and they are animated 
with one ſoul. : | 
M. This is not always the caſe among brothers and fiſters, 
T. No, Mary: other paſſions work ſtronger in baſe minds, 
Some outlive their reafon : others, by diverſity of temper, 
and weakneſs of underſtanding, are perverted, and pull dif- 
ferent ways. Where there is real love, it muſt ripen into 
friendſhip, and give That friendſhip ſo much the brighter 
luſtre. There is a celebrated ſtory of brotherly affection: 
A Portugueze ſhip, bound from Liſbon to Goa, being cal 
away, only nineteen perſons out of twelve hundred, we 
faved in the boat. Theſe, finding their proviſions would 
laſt but very few days, agreed that every fourth man ſhould 
be thrown over-board ; and caſt lots for this purpoſe. O 
of the four was a Portugueze gentlemen, who happentt 
to have a younger brother in the boat. The gallant your 
man embraced his brother, and with tears beſought him tit 
he might die in his room; alledging, that himſelf was a ſing 
man, and his brother had a wife and children at Goa, beſils 
the care of three ſiſters, who depended on him. The elde 
melted with ſuch generoſity, inſiſted, that as Providence ha 
appointed him to ſuffer, it would be wicked in him to pm 
his brother to die for him. Thus they diſputed for a while 
the elder defiring the younger to be a father to his familſ 
as he would inherit his eſtate. But nothing could make 
younger deſiſt; and he was accordingly thrown into ”yy 
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There is in Nature a kind of inſtinct, which operates to the 
preſervation of life : the young man ſwimming well, followed, 
-nd held the rudder of the boat with his right hand, which one 
of the ſailors cut off. He then ſeized it with his left, which, 
Jas alſo cut. The people in the boat fill ſaw him ſwim- 
ming, by the help of his bleeding ſtumps, and legs, Sa 
noving a ſpeCtacle raiſed their compaſſion, and they cried 
ut, He is but one; let us ſave him!“ They accordingly 
ook him up, and bound up his wounds, The next day, as 
Die ſun aroſe, they diſcried land, which proved to be the 
Prrtugueze ſettlement of Mozambique, in Africa; where they 
jappily landed, and the young man was cured of his wounds, 
ough with the loſs of his hands, _ 

M. This ſurely was ſufficiently providential, to excite the: 
igheſt gratitude ; and to make a life, which was offered up 
ſo generous a manner, molt highly acceptable to the great 
diver of life! T can eaſily conceive the ſtory to be true, both 
ich reſpect to his offering to die; and yet, being in the water, 
if ruggling to ſave his life. g 
nto 7. The notion of the poſſibility of deſcrying land, might 
net ep ſome ſpark of hope alive in his breaſt; or he might ſtrug- 
on 1 e, becauſe he could no longer reaſon. The ſtory is well 
eſted by a writer of credit (a), who declares, that the two 
wer others, being conveyed from Mozambique to Goa, in a Por- 
pueze ſhip, he ſaw them land, and ſupped with them that 
ou Wy night, 

A. I know not, whether Jonathan would do ſo much for 
dener: though if Charles had as much virtue as himſelf, I 
dung eve he would, I hope they will all be happily wedded ; 
n their children behave to them, as they do to their father. 

- They bid fair for it. The daughter inured to a ſenſe of 
dell {AL DUTY, will make the beſt wife, as the fon the beſt 
band : The Wiſe Man fays, „Whoſo honoureth his 
der, ſhall have joy of his own children; and when he 
«th his prayer, he fhall be heard.“ - | 
7. Theſe are high promiſes of great bleffings : but whilſt 
bids us honour a father, with our whole heart, he adds 


P lweet words, And forget not the ſorrows of thy mo- 
1 T. He 
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(a) Huighen Van Linſchoten's Voyages, A. D. 1398. 
ol, II. * 
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T. He alſo reminds us of the curſe which attends anduifil- 
neſs : The eye that mocketh his father, and deſpiſeth to 

obey his mother, the ravens or the valley ſhall pick-it out, and 

the young eagles ſhall eat it.“ 

his is a beautiful alluſion to that erverſondla which 
inclines ſo many to forget, and ſome even to inſult their px- 
rents. 

T. And they denounce the judgment to be expected, either 
by ſome temporal calamity which will befall them; or by the 
vengeance of Heaven, which will overtake them 1n the next 
world. Such offences are of ſo black a dye, that nothing but 
true repentance and amendment can wipe them out. 

M. The proverb ſays, ** God, our parents, and our maſter, 
can never be requited.” | 

T. Such is the nature of our obligations to them : and 
what can thoſe expect, who are ſo unnatural as to trample u 
the venerable decays of human nature? They act like fou, 
well as impious perſons; for they do but expoſe their om 
future condition, and laugh at themſelves before hand, | 
I ſhould ever need your help, I am ſure you will aflilt ms 
Mary ! 

M. Even to my laſt breath 

T. Nature ſeems to have ordered it ſo, that the pare 
ſhould be attentive, in the firſt place, to the child. The ur 
gry canibals feel more humanity to their infant children, tu 
to ſhed their blood: and he that without a falling tear cank 
his children languiſh in pain or miſery, is not fit for hum 
ſociety. | 

M. This I muſt grant: but ſhe that frets her fath 
cheeks with tears, and adds wrinkles to his brows, dy A 
marble-hearted ingratitude, is a monſter in human fb 
and well may ſhe expect the eagles to pick out her eyes. 

T. You talk like a good girl: yet it is not the culton! 
our days, for children to be ſo attentive to their aged pa 
as is required by the laws of God, and the obligations of 
ciety. In our condition particularly, I fear ſome old pes 
are thrown on the parochial charity, whoſe children mp 
provide for them, and do not. 1 had ſome diſcourſe with! 
I/7::an the other day, when I met him: he is now 1 
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7 ſe in him, the chearful man, and the good Chriſtian, His 
children are long fince grown up, and ſome of them become 
old : they live in different parts of the kingdom. I aſked 
him, if he ever heard from them, He told me, that all of 
them ſent him preſents occaſionally, as much as he believed 
they could afford: adding this obſervation, © They conſider 
their own children and poor neighbours. I am happy in 
thinking, that they remember me : and I hope they will do, fo 
25 long as I am alive. I chuſe to live in the workhouſe, 
for I am well treated there, Indeed there is good reaſon why 
they ſhould treat me well; for I ſtill work as much as I can, 
I might plead my age to be excuſed from any labour; but J 
an ſtill thraſh out a ſack of corn in a day; and they pay me a 
ſhilling a quarter : ſo that for a conſiderable part of the year, 
get ſix-pence a day, which makes me ſo much the leſs ex- 
denſive to the pariſh, I ſpend what I get in clothes, and the 
eceſſaries of life. How long this will laſt, I know not: but 
hind labour contributes ſo much to my health, that I ſup- 
poſe when I can.no longer work, I ſhall die: I ſhall go to my 
athers : and as I have endeavoured to ſerve God with ſingle- 
jeſs of heart, I hope he will have mercy on me, and make me 
ompletely happy for ever and ever !” (a). 
N. Good old man!] He ſeems to be a reſpectable cha- 
cer in his poverty; and I dare ſay will die as greatly as the 
e firſt miniſter of ſtate can be ſuppoſed to do, 
7. There are many countries,, where the inhabitants are 
ar ſhort of us, in other . yet excel us in the duty 
children to parents, 
M. O my father ! I truſt in God, that [ ſhoulg rather 
ule any evil, than negle&-you,—I hope from my preſent 
poſition, that I ſhould remember the conduct of the good 
ughter, who ſuckled her father! God knows my heart : E 
pe for the beſt ! 
J. I know you are ſincere. Now we are on this fubject, 
recollect that my maſter uſed to ſay, that the Gallicians, 
o are labourers in the great cities of Portugal; and the 
Hans, who do the ſame offices in trading towns, are never ſo 
happy, 
e) This is almoſt literally the ſpeech of an old man, who I met 
iy rot far from Mr, Medlæy's, in Sus ex. 
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happy, as when they carry home their gains, to aſſiſt theit 
aged parents; or buy a cottage or land for themſelves. This 
may be more difficult with us, where land is dear, and requires 
expence to improve; and where labour is ſo well paid for, u 
makes ſuch a practice leſs neceſſary to our happineſs. 

M. But in the mean time, we are ſure that children ought 
to honour their parents, that their children may help them; 
and the great Father of mankind be their friend; and their dy 
long in the land, wherein God hath given them life and 
health to enjoy theſe bleſſings, in the ſtations which his pro- 
vidence hath appointed them. 

T. Heaven knows I have but little to leave, but my good 
ſpirit ; yet that little, might induce ſome to think I lived to 
long : and thus perverting their hearts, turn their eyes fron 
heaven. The riches of the wealthy, I fear, often proit 
temptations to wickedneſs of this kind. 

AM. With ſuch young rich perſons, as are impatient to pd 
ſeſs the goods they are to inherit from their parents: but 
may be hoped that we who are poor, are ſafe from fuch in 
quit. | 

'T, Human nature is, in moſt reſpects, the ſame in all; and 
in all is corrupt. The difference is, one languiſhes for i 
pounds, and another for ten thouſand. The beſt way to cui 
ſuch evil defires, is to live ſo as to have no wants to gratily 
beyond what is daily neceſſary to Nature, and is daily ſup 
plied ; and to forego any gratification, rather than be expo 

to the temptation of this evil. —— He that feeds his fan 
his avarice, or ambition, on the death of his parents & 
friends, is ſo near wiſhing that they may ow that the though 
recoils on the heart with horror | 

M. This is not the caſe with any of my young couſin 
their father ſeems to be as ſtrong and healthy as any of th 
and they ſo much the happier on this account. 
FT. You ſee the force of temperance, in the health of all thei 
young people, They ſpend no more time at their meals, t 
is neceflary ; half an hour, or forty minutes, is ſufficient 
their dinner: and they ſeem to be as fit for buſineſs after® 
meal, as before it, 
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M. What age may my couſin be off 

7. He is juſt paſt his grand climacteric. ' 

M. What age is That ? 

J. I have heard my maſter ſay, that both among Heathens 
and Chriſtians, ancient and modern writers, they have laid a 
ſtreſs on the alterations of the human body, upon every cli- 
max, or mounting of ſeven years. Some of them aſcribe this 
to the influence of the planet Saturn; but it is very reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, ſo exquilite a piece of workmanſhip, as the hu- 
man body, compoſed of ſo vaſt a number of parts, ſhould in 
the periods of its growth, its more fixed ſtate, and its decay, 
undergo a variety of changes ; that is to ſay, from the birth tg 
ſeven years ; from thence to fourteen; then to twenty-one, 
Theſe three periods fall within the compaſs of your obſerva- 
tion, though you are not half way in the third. The growth 
of the body, and the dawnings of reaſon, may be compared to 
the riſing of the ſun upon the earth, or the morning of the day. 
The noon, or greater light; the afternoon, the evening, and the 
night, are ſo many emblems of the life of man. The perils of 
infancy and childhood, are all intereſting conſiderations, and 
alt the ſoul with gratitude to God, for the good we have 
eceived, and the evil we have been delivered from. Think 
you, my daughter, of your life and manners, in your pre- 


til," even years, I can tell you, that, during the period from 
ſup wenty-tzvo to twenty-eight, it is no Jeſs wonderful how we 
poſed lcape! About this time, man is ſaid to be at maturity. 
ae ben let us ſuppoſe he ſtands upon his firmeſt ground: but 


t him take heed leſt he fall: his judgment may be ſtronger, 
ut his paſſions and appetites are not the leſs awake: he is the 
nore confirmed in wiſhing to continue his ſpecies, and ac- 
ire the means of their ſupport. From twenty-nine to 
irh ve, ambition, or the love of gain, or theſe united to- 
ether, make up theſe ſeven years. Shall we ſay, that from 
irty-ſix to forty=two, there is but little danger? Is not this 
Joe clock-work wearing out? Do not cares and anxie- 
8 whether they ariſe from the love of a wife and children, 
the want of ſuch objects to exerciſe the affections, in ſpite 
al his religion and philoſophy, contribute largely to wear 
ut the man; From forty-three to forty-nine, is a period 
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_ own paſſions, or the wickedneſs of others! You may { 
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of no leſs thoughtfulneſs, with regard to the years he ha 
left behind, or the darkneſs ſpread over the time which 
lies before him, growing more uncertain how long or ſhort 
it may be. If he is childleſs, he is often ſorrowful : if 
he hath children, full of care. His fon is going into the 
world to fupply his place, which he muſt ſoon leave: his 
daughter is marriageable; and he fympathizes in her ſecret 
wiſhes, to find an honourable and comfortable eftabliſhment, 
From fifty to fifty-/ix (a), the proſpect of long life, anl 
conſequently, of happy days, bears a refemblance to the ſun 
dropping from the horizon, to leave a twilight before night 
comes on. There is ſurely good reaſon to think of the nig 
of death! Then we come to this noted period of the grand 
climacteric of ſixty- three. The chance of death upon the 
years remaining, encreafes fo much the more from fixty- 
three to ſeventy, If men are not then happily arrived to that 
acquaintance with themſelves, and have fed vigorous hope 
of immortality, to cheer their hearts; for what have they 
been living? May not they complain that their lives hat 
been a ſcene of vanity and folly : and perhaps that it hal 
been better, if they had not been born? You fee, May 
what it is to live like a nan, in the perſon of my couſin: hi 
chearfulneſs, vivacity, and underſtanding; his love for I 
children, his country, and mankind ; and his uſefulneſs tothe 
world, afford an earneſt that the Almighty Father of mat 
kind will not diſdain his love, his truth, and ſincerity. 

AT. My dear father, I feel my mind enlightened by yo! 
detail of the grand climacteric. How wonderful it is we | 
ſo long | e 5 | 

T. More wonderful, that we do not become a prey to oi 


how very merciful the great Author of our Being is: and 
were not ſo, how would thoſe eſcape, who have ſo much l 
virtue than my couſin? As to the climacteric beyond lx 
three, I ſay every day of life ſeems to be clear gain; ſometi' 
recovered from a precarious debt; for by the age of tel 


(a) By fifty, near four in five born, are dead, 
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times ſeven, or eighty- four, not above twenty remain alive, of 
a thouſand born (a). 


— — — — — — — — — — — 


7. Well, Mary, you have had your fill of delight in good 
company: and I hope you will be the better for it during the 
whole courſe of your life, | 

M. J have indeed been very happy! I hope I ſhall not at- 
tend the leſs to my duty when I get home; for {till I think 
of comfort in home, If it does not tranſport with a variety 
yet it gives a notion of command and independency, afford- 
ing joys more eaſy to conceive than deſcribe: and whilſt I 
live with you, my father, I am ſure I ſhall be happy. 

T. To-morrow, after prayers, let us thank our good hoſt 
for his kind, inſtructive, pleaſing entertainment, and then 
ſet out. I propoſe returning by another pleaſant road, in 
order to afford you as much entertainment as I can. 


(a) In England, we generally compute, that by 94, the whole 1000 
born, are dead: yet, if we may credit the bills of mortality, 2 to 3 in 
£4,000, live to be an hundred and upwards, 
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In returning bome. 


ARY, I could ſcarce refrain from tears at parting, 
perhaps my good couſin and I may never met 
again! Did I not ſee a tear ſtanding in your eye 

HXA... +. - You have often praiſed him, and his 
great probity : do honour and probity always mean the ſame 
thing? | 

T. In no character doth this appear in a more ftriking 
manner, than in my couſin's. That can never be honourable, 
which is tainted with guilt: nor That diſhonourable, which 
is innocent, Every one ſhould act in character: and what: 
ever notions and diſtinctions may prevail in the world, if atany 
time we pledge our faith, or make a promiſe, we ought by 10 
means to forfeit it. "This is a principle which is equally 
worthy of applauſe among men and women. 

M. I have heard of a Moor, who promiſed protection to 
Spaniard, though the latter confeſſed he had ſpilt a man 
blood. 

T. It was afterwards diſcovered, that the perſon killed ws 
the Moor's ſon, and under circumſtances which rendered ti 
Spaniard highly criminal, However, he told him, © Yu 06 
ſerve to die; but 7 will not therefore offend God by 1 
breach of my promiſe. I will furniſh you with the means d 
eſcaping.” Many ſuch ſtories have I heard from my mate 
of the higheſt ſentiments of honour, upon no other 
foundation, than a promiſe made. If the rudeſt part of mas 
kind entertain ſuch ſentiments, in caſes of a doubtful natuſ 
how much more ought Chriſtians to regard every circumftan 
wherein truth or juſtice are concerned. 

M. Where truth and juſtice are really concerned, it ſhouk 
be ſo; but it ſeems to be a ſtrange kind of truth and juſt 
that protects a murderer |! | 75 


7. 
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7. You may perceive, that the Moor pronounced him wor- 
thy of death, and yet left him in the hands of God and his 
own CONSCIENCE! This is the teſt of the good and evil 
that we have done : and he can hardly be much miſtaken, in 
regard to his own ſtate, who is not conſcious of doing wrong. 
If he acts againſt, his conſcience, he is of courſe con- 
demned at the tribitnal of his own mind. To give you a true 
notion, how far, and how long conſcience will follow us, I 
ill tell you a remarkable ſtory, which I once heard well at- 
efted, © A jeweller was murdered, and robbed on the 
dad, of a conſiderable value, by his own ſervant. This man 
jad the fortune to eſcape juſtice, and went into a diſtant 
of the country, where he ſet up a little trade; and to 

| appearance, acquired a fortune by his ſkill and induſtry, 
zeing a man of ſenſe, and decent carriage, he was in great 
ſteem: he married a young woman of a reputable family in 


; e town; and was promoted to the rank of one of the firſt 
| a lagiltrates there. Thirty years after the crime was com- 


litted, a priſoner was brought before him, accuſed of the 
urder and robbery of his maſter, The evidence was 
ear as to the fact; and nothing remained, but to commit 
e offender to priſon ; or as it might be, to hear the judge 
onounce ſentence, This man, who, as a magiſtrate, it 
ms, muſt have given his ſuffrage, ſtruck to the heart, as ; 
Ing himſelf criminal in a like caſe, turned pale, and ſeemed 
great confuſion At length, riſing from his ſeat, he came 
wn, and ſtood at the bar with the other offender. He ar- 


2d WA 
ed tht pned himſelf : he related the whole matter: he gave ſuch 
You dr eumſtantial evidence againſt himſelf, and ſeemed fo per- 


in his right mind, that ſentence was paſled againſt him: 
| he paid the price of his own blood, for the blood which 
had ſpilt ſo long before. | | 
This was a juſt judgment from heaven, wrought by 
elf: and ſhews that murder hardly ever goes unpuniſhed, 
+ You may perceive, that the man was not ſo hardened a 
I, but that he wiſhed to make all the ſatisfaction he 
id; and to ſuffer in this world, truſting in the mercies 
od, that he might entertain better hopes of happineſs in 
* World to come. But this is not the matter on which 
FANt to talk to you, 
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MM. I believe, my father, that you and I have left our coy. 
ſin's family with a good conſcience : and yet I know not how it 
is, my mind is not ſo peaceful as it was, before I entered hi 
doors. The young women we have left behind, are ven 
amiable -I never met with ſuch before: and God know 
when I ſhall meet with ſuch again. They deſired to hear fron 
me when I ſhould be in Londen : and hoped I ſhould ſoon get 
out of it again. It is impoflible not to lave the good and vir- 
tuou s . . . What charming views are theſe l- 
I am glad we are going home ! | 
T. And yet you look ſorrowful, and ſay your mind is not f 
much at peace as it was. When yours is troubled, May, 
mine ſympathizes. Now to the point: let me aſk you a fey 
queſtions about Fonathan. | 

M. W hat of him ? 

T. You made a kind of complaiat, as if you were diſpleaſel; 
and yet charged me to ſay no evil of him. Tell me, May, } 
what is the matter. | 

HM. . Will you excuſe me, my father, if I i 
no more of him? I have nothing to complain of. And pe- 
haps the leſs I talk of him, the better it may be. 

T. You have always opened your heart to me, as you! 
friend, I feel myſelf uneaſy, left any concealment ſhould neſtl 
in your thoughts, to breed diſquiet. 
M. Indeed, my father, it is nothing that I believe will « 
him any harm : nor do I fear any evil to myſelf, 

T. Him or you any harm! Come child, tell me if he lr 

made any impreſſion of LOVE on your heart; or that 30 
think you have made one on his. —1 dare ſay, twenty - u 
hours airing, on this blithſome road, will give it to # 
wind. h . 
MA. I confeſs to you, that I think of him when I woll 
not: and yet I know not of any reaſon why I ſhould not; i 
he hath much goodneſs of heart, as the tender manner of 
preſſing himſelf proves. When he took his leave, he th 
his arms round me, and with tears in his eyes ſaid, 
dear, dear couſin, farewell! Continue to be as good BF 
are, and 1 ſhall be happy when I hear of your welfare“ 
_ ſurely meant no harm: and methinks I am grateful, whel 


thil 
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think of him, as much as a young woman, indifferent towards 
him as I am, may think of a young man. CLI 

7. Mary, you reaſon plauſibly; but I know more of the 
heart than you do: Young women ſeldom think with diſquiet 
of young men, merely becauſe they are grateful, or that they 
believe them to be good : it were better to think how to avoid 
every man, becauſe there are ſo many bad ones, than diſquiet 
yourſelf becauſe you have found a good one. Tender thoughts 
run ſwifteſt through the mind, and derive ſtrength from exer- 
ciſe. Lovers have eyes and ears, quicker than other men: 
their ſenſibilities are ſtronger; and their voices have more 
melody in each others ears, than the moſt ſeraphic muſic. 
Know this, my daughter, and chide your thoughts, when a 
man is the ſubject of them. 5 

M. My dear father, you now talk, as if you imagined I 
was really in love with my couſin Jonathan; as you did the 
other day, as if he were in love with me. 

T. I talk as if both were poſfible; and I only mean, that if 
either is true, one is unguarded, weak, or fooliſh. 

M. I hope I am nat the weak or fooliſh party. I will for- 
get him. — / I can. Is it true, as I have heard, that love im- 
proves the manners, by the deſire the ſexes have to appe 
amiable in each others eyes ? 

7. Love, as an affection of the ſoul, enlarges and improves 
the mind, and holds affinity with angels; as an appetite of 
the body, is common to brutes. True love is allied to virtue, 
and can no more die than virtue herſelf : Conflancy is united 
with her, and they live and die together. When love is 
ſeated in reaſon, it is judicious ; when ſupported by virtue, 


I the ſcale by which we may aſcend to heavenly love. As the 

zenial motive implanted in the breaſt, whence all the dear 
ou relations of huſband and wife, father and mother, ſon and 
16 daughter, brother and ſiſter, ſpring, it wears the face of an 


gel. In this view, it is the nobleſt paſſion of the ſoul : 
ud it hath generally the power of controuling all the others. 
F err, hope, and pride; anger, pity, and deſpair, are ſubject 
* 8 Vet, we often find it ſo blended with our animal na- 
gat 2nd fo imperſect in trength, it doth not command it- 
l. Nothing is more ſolemn and awful than love; nothing 
Y 2 more 
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more abſurd and capricious. Like fire, to which it is often 
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compared, though an admirable ſervant, is a terrible nas * 
We ſometimes ſee it make the madman ſober, and the ſie 
man mad. What treachery, perjury, adultery, and murder, 
hath it not produced ! Like a devouring monſter, concealiny 
his cloven feet, it preys on innocence. What numbers d 
heedleſs victims have been offered at its altars ! 
M. I believe many an honeſt girl hath been blameable in 
giving way to her affections: yet, being really honeſt, ſhe wil 
ſmile at ſorrow and diſappointment, even in the agonies of 
death, rather than treſpaſs againſt virtue. 
T. Very true, Mary. The evil part ariſes from the bal 
minds of offenders: but remember, that an hone/t man in low, 
may talk the language of his heart, perchance in terms which 
do honour to human nature: and yet he may ac a foolſbput; 
he cannot act a wicked one, without giving up his charader, 
The philoſopher owns the power of love, and under certain 
conditions ſubmits, Nothing is more ſerious, neither is any 
thing more comic, than this paſſion, as it may affect the mind: 
nothing is ſo generous, or baſe, which doth not occaſional 
proceed from it. 
A. Theſe are properties, which ſcem inconſiſtent with 
each other, 
T.' It may be happy for you, if you never experience 
ther they are true or not. 
A. The proverb ſays, Follow love, and it will fe 
thee ; flee love, and it will follow thee.” 
T. Is not this a token of its capriciouſneſs ? Yet, ſuppoſing 
it to be true, it is one proof how nature guards our native n 
deſty, and draws the line between the rational part of tit 
creation, and the brute : and this diſtinguiſhes the chaſte fon 
the proſtitute, Love is blind: nothing is ſo common, 45M 
tually to aſcribe to the object beloved, qualities not poſſeſſed 
accompliſhments they are ſtrangers to; perfections, of whid 
there may not be ſo much as the idea, in the mind of tk 
| perſon beloved. What is this but falling in love with de 
creature of one's own brain ? 
7. Do you think this often happens? 
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7. Very often. You will alſo hear him, who is made 
wretched beyond deſcription by this affeCtion, plead that it is 
of all the other paſſions, the moſt harmleſs, or leaſt malig- 

t. | 
"M Is it not ſtrange, that ſuch diſorders of the ſoul ſhould 
be created by the ſight of a human face? 

7. There the graces dwell : thence fly the ſhafts, which 
poets feign to wound the hearts of men; and from which 
fancied wounds, do the ſexes often find real pain, trouble, 
and unquietneſs, even to death. Such is the force of ima- 
gination /— Nature, having a great end in view, hath ordained, 
that the fancy ſhall be ſubject to ſuch impreſſions : and theſe 
pleaſe or perplex, beyond all deſcription : nor can ſhe make 
any thing of ſuch moment to us, as the love of the ſexes to 
ach other. But for the ſame reaſon, the terms and condi- 
tions of their union, are guarded by all the ſanctions of divine 
and human laws. The wiſe are watchful, and reſtrain 
teir fancy, Love, like conſcience, hath its good and evil 
utendant ſpirit : and it is not uncommon for the evil one, to 
dait his hook even with the appearance of virtue, in hopes to 
atch a ſaint, There are many who combat the art and 
nning of an abandoned woman, not able to face the eyes 
If a virtuous one, who hath captivated them; nor truſt 
emſel ves to hear her ſpeak, whoſe voice ſoundeth in their 
ars as ſweeteſt melody. 

M. Are not the vicious generally moſt enchanted by vice ? 
T. Virtuous love can even conquer them, Some men have 
n converted by the mere force of love | 

M. And perhaps women alſo are ſomteimes reclaimed. 


4 The great danger is, when foul hearts ſully the purity 
ove, : 


4 


M. Is true lovę apt to confound this diſtinction? 

T. Strictly to call That true, which doth not diſtinguiſh, 
wnot; but it is true, that even the virtuous, under the 
Ipreſhon of this paſſion, often ac as if they had diſpoſſeſſed 


* of the power of reaſon. 


7 The virtuous! 

I do not mean, but that there is a huge difference in 
meaſure of the wrong, where love hath ſeized the virtuous, 
3 r 
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or the vicious mind: for it muſt ſtill come to this. Loe vl 
change its colour, according to the mind it takes poſſeſſon 
of, Chaſtity, humility, and meekneſs, are not always, d 
themſelves, ſufficient preſervatives againſt the impreſſion u 
jt; yet [theſe virtues have the property of ſhielding us againf 
its moſt dangerous effects; whilſt luſt and impetuous pride 
brook no repulſe. Where leve gains an aſcendency, in: 
good mind, there ſhame of doing wrong, reſtrains: and whe 
no better weapons are employed, the united force of n 
pride, and decent {haine perform wonders, in reducing the 
paſſion to the yoke of reaſon. 
M. Wonderful is the goodneſs of God, in requiring w 
thing of us, but as he gives us power to perform it, if we ut 
the aſſiſtance he affords us | 
T. Well obſerved, Mary; ſo it is: and in no caſe can 
forget religion, without forgetting ourſelves. Prudence in lov, WW 
is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be a contradition, becauſe ſo mani u 
imgrudenty; but there are various circumſtances to be ca 
ſidered, before we pronounce ſentence. Prudence often pie 
vails, ſometimes by mutual conſent. of true lovers: and WW, 
far from deſtroying the good part of the paſſion, it prevel 
many of its evil conſequences to ſociety, 
M. I believe there are few, who pleaſe their fancy, ereni 
marriage, againſt their better judgment, but in the i 
heartily repent of the bargain. —But women are at a ils 
vantage in diſcovering their likings. | 
T. Fancy often deceives. True modeſty is equi 
both ſexes; but by the cuſtom of the world, women 
obliged to be the moſt reſerved in the diſcovery of theit $ 
fections. I think this is not quite fair, becauſe not 4 
though it hath good effects, as well as bad ones, Some W 
gine, that where love is, it cannot be concealed ; and u 
it is not, it cannot be counterfeited ; but the contrary in" 
caſes, is often proved. I grant, that people of under 
may diſcaver fititious, from real love; but it muſt be, 7 
ing characters and tempers. Love is as credulous 3 44 
and is not eaſily undeceived, when it adopts a 2 
M. Love you ſay is blind: no wonder it ſhow mill 
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7. It is repreſented as a child blinded, leading us againſt 
our better judgment: yet, when judgment 1s offended, it ia a 
proof that the light of reaſon is not extinguiſhed. | 

AV. Is it uncommon for a woman to imagine herſelf the ob- 

ject of a man's love, when perhaps nothing more appears than 
civility and good- nature? 

7. The civility and good- nature of fetus men, hw more 
| the air of love, than the real affection of others, whoſe man- 
ers are uncourtly. When a woman withes to be the object 
of a man's love, ſhe may eaſily miſtake : or if ſhe is afraid of 
being ſo, ſhe may be induced to miſconſtrue his conduc. I 
have met with ſome vain women, who imagined that every 
man that looked at them, with the leaft degree of cempla- 
cency, was ſtruck to the heart. 

M. And vain men, I ſuppoſe, are often miſtaken in the 
ſame manner. | 
7. Very often. You, Mary, are ſubject to aſſault, not caly 
from the reality of your own affections, and the real paſſion 
of a man; but alſo from his vanity : Some men have a pe- 
uliar ſatisfaction in betraying girls, who are no more comely 
an you are. And a great part of my ſex, is leſs honeſt in 
ove, than in other caſes. | 
M. Leſs honeſt in love l May a man be honeft, and not 
loneſt in love? Can honeſt men act like villains ? 

7. You argue cloſe, A real honeſt man, muſt ncquia 
umſelf as ſych, though it be to his own hindrance. He 
ho deceives a woman to her injury, whether her fortune, 
er reputation, or her perſon be concerned, ſeems as guilty, 
| he might be in any other treſpaſs, whereby his neigh- 
ur is hurt; yet, where there is no violence, nor any legab 
bot of injury, the laws ſtop ſhort, In this, as in many other 
ances, the unwary, according to the Perſian. proverb, 
muſt ſleep. in the bed which they have made.” In the 
Mmnerce of the ſexes, there are many incidents, as in caſes 
ngratitude, not cognizable by human laws: and the ſhame 
ch prevails in the breaſt of the woman who offends, fre- 
ently hides the guilt of the man, Be as wary as you are 
le, Love, i in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, is the foundation 
nich the happineſs of life is built: bue That which is 

ruled 
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ruled by the imagination, or governed by fancy alone, cut 
ſubſiſt no longer than the power of fancy remains: and no 
dependance can be made on the ſteadineſs of fancy. 
AM. But may not fancy and underſlanding be united in 4 
common approbation of love ? | 
T. I believe they often are: I ſpeak of the more numero 
inſtances, wherein they are at variance. — All exceſs in paſ- 
ſion, verges to the deſtruction of ourſelves ; for although the 
doctrine is not much attended to, we can bs no harm to au- 
ther, without hurting ourſelves. 
M. What temper of mind is beſt to guard us n 
evil ? | 

T. You may eaſily conceive, that the gentle, ballen and 

humble, moſt eaſily reſtrain themſe! ves, | 
M. It is common, you ſay, in this paffion, to believe the 
moſt monſtrous abſurdities. | 

T. Or ſo many women would not be dupes to it. The lan- 

guage of love, Mary, ſometimes expreſſes the integrity of the 
heart; yet it is never to be truſted, without caution: ſhe wid 
makes no preparation for a retreat, in caſe of danger, may i 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and find herſelf at length 
in the hands of an enemy, inſtead of a friend, 

AM. It muſt be equal folly and wretchedneſs, in thoſe wiv 
convert love into an inſtrument of deadly miſchief to then. 
ſelves : as he muſt be the moſt abandoned wretch, who & 
ludes the innocent ; except him who forſakes her whom be 
hath deluded. 

T. Alas, Mary! you talk according to your generous *- 
ſentments. You know but little how the world connives à 
offences, of which ſo many are guilty. The wicked, I f. 
ſometimes puniſh themſelves : conſcienee often follows ti 
evil actions, to ſting and goad them: I will tell you of ſoꝶ 
inſtances.— There are many of my ſex, who act as if wo 

were made to be the mere creatures of their deſires. 

AH. You grant, that they act cruelly, and exght to be puniſh 
ed. The worſt part of this paſſion ſeems to be, the extravagal 

to which it leads, even to ſeek relief by ruſhing into ete1M!! 
What a ſtory have I lately heard, of a young woman, wi 


deſpairing of an union with the man ſhe loved; Hanged bert 
uvon a tree | 
7. 8 
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5. Sad event! Theſe ſtories are rare: I remember an in- 
lance of a young man, whoſe fellow- ſervant having given 
him a refuſal to marry him, in a rage of love and pride, for 
ptide, or phrenzy, hath a great ſhare in theſe caſes, hung 
imſelf by an iron rail under her window. 

M. Was not this converting love into a child of the devil ? 
T. Moſt certainly: and whether madneſs be created by a 
aging fever, or a fit of love; it is ſtill madneſs: and either 
n love, or hatred, if we treſpaſs againſt heaven we ſhall be 
puniſhed; 5 55 | | 

M. I am afraid that advice is ſeldom aſked in theſe caſes ; 
nd never welcome when it croſſes a favourite inclitiation, 

T. Doth not this ſhew the danger of judging in our own 
auſe? You are ſenſible, that if the tender paſſions are not 
eſtrained, they operate as powerfully, and ſometimes as dan- 
erouſly, as the harſh convulſions of the ſoul. The deſires 
reated by the object beloved, or the object hated; though 
ery different, end ſometimes in the ſame kind of tragedy of 
juſtice, cruelty, and even murder ; of which the hiſtory of 
jankind furniſhes numerous inſtances. He who hangs him- 
If for a diſappointnlent in love; or he who is hanged for the 
onſequences of his hatred, hath ſought his own death, 
rough the intemperance of his paſſion, If we loſe our wits, 
hat judgment can we paſs? Is it not far better to feel a 
ort pain, in ſuppreſſing a dangerous paſſion, or breaking 
t a perilous treaty, than be puniſtied ſeverely all our lives; 
rhaps for ever? To believe well of any one, without proof, 
to oppoſe the teſtimony of our beſt friends, who inform us 
the truth, what is it but infatuation ? | 

M. Are not the friends of young perſons, often too ſevere 
Judging in ſuch caſes? Do they not forget, that they were 
ce young themſelves ? 

T. It happens ſo ſometimes : but a woman ſhould not there- 
© be the leſs aſhamed of a paſſion for a man, if he is generally 
ndemned as a zvorth/eſs perſon, He that is an enemy to virtue, 
n never be a friend to love, whatever a diſtempered imagina- 
n may ſuggeſt: his love of to-day, may eafily become 
red to-morrow, | 
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changeableneſs of the human heart, the wife doth frequently 
recover what ſhe had loſt, With regard to the affection of 
love, I have known men of good judgment, and advanced in 
years, carry it with them to the grave. 
NV. Give me the man who is conſtant to one object; Sh 
word is his bond; “ whoſe tears are pure meſſengers ſent 
from his heart; and his heart as far from fraud, as heaven 
from earth.” | 
T. This is the man for every woman who is not a fool, — 
provided ſhe can find him. 
M. Which do you think the mf? unhappy, the zrre/olute 
over; he who is croſt in love; or he who is mortified by a 
dad or fooliſh wife ? 
T. You propoſe the queſtion well, which is the mbſt un- 
happy, The condition of every one is bad; the zrreſoiute ſeems 
eſs expoſed to real bitterneſs ; but he is the worſt man, as be- 
g the leaſt a friend to nature and his country. In the rugged 
durſe of the affairs of life, there are many evils : contracts made 
vith great difference in years, which prove unhappy : the diſ- 
oyery of adverſe tempers, where years agree: pain, ſickneſs, 
orroding jealouſy, and poverty created by marriage. Theſe, 
d ſuch evils, often blaſt the ſmiling ſpring of love; and all 
faireſt lowers hang their deſponding heads, making our 
ys paſs like uneaſy dreams! At the beſt, the fear of 
ling That, which is ſuſpended by the tender thread of a 
vor life, eclipſes the brighteſt noon-day of our joys. Be- 
Id yon cloud, which intercepts the ſun's glorious rays 
Whether it will bring a ſhower, or reſtore the day in all its 
lendor, we cannot tell. Such is the wayward will of man: 
id few alas there are, ſo bleſſed in love, but that they ſuffer 
great variety, as our inconſtant climate daily threatens ! 
M. As to pain and ſickneſs, may not theſe be lightened by 
partner in joys? — for the reſt, I hope you are in ſome 
alure miſtaken. 
J. Where there is virtue, even in poverty, pain and ſick- 
ls may be lightened ; but where virtue is wanting, I ſup- 
le poverty makes pain more painful. Too much have I 
a of life! — I know that proſperity is apt to intoxicate and 
"Ct; whilſt ſore affliction baniſhes the graces from the 
Z 2 brighteſt 
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M. 1 am ſenſible, that the folly of ſuch love is as oreat, 
and yet more bitter, than to fix the heart upon à man ſo much 
ſuperior in condition, as to afford no proſpect of an union. 
T. He who is out of reach, or him by whom there may ke 
more %% than gain, avoid with equal care and circumfpeRinn, 
You are ſenſible, that virtue and happineſs are generally con- 
panions : and ſo long as we retain the uſe of reaſon, theſe vil 
ſhew us the groſs abſurdity of indulging a tender fruitleh 
paſſion, If you are wiſe, conſider the command of every ju: 
ſion, as your greateſt happineſs : and be not partial even to lu 
Thoſe can hardly be ſaid to live free, whoſe affections are . 
flaved ; nor do they act with liberty of mind, whoſe conduct 
unreaſorable. | | 
M. Liking and diſiking, love and hatred, feem to makew 
a great part of the hiſtory of life. 
T. I therefore adviſe you always to carry in mind this gr 
truth, That virtue is the firſt and trueſt object of love, and nit 
of hatred : That religion includes every affection that can i 
tereſt or attach the heart; and in this ſhould our hops 
and wiſhes centre. In the mean time, when evils com! 
is good to underſtand wherein the vice and folly of them cot: 
ſiſt. The ableſt phyfician cannot cure the patient, till 
comprehends the nature of the diſeaſe : and unleſs we ufc dll 
underſtandings in reſtraining the madneſs, and correQing 
weakneſs of our hearts, how are we to prevent the dangero 
effects of our paſſions ? 
A. TI have heard it ſaid, that thoſe who have never been! 
love are ſlupid; and thoſe who have been often ſo, are u 
T. Weak indeed | There are ſome, who, from a pecul 
tenderneſs of heart, or a weakneſs of head, which approach 
to frenzy, every pretty face, with the ſignatures of gentlentl 
wonderfully affects, 
MA. Their love muſt ſurely be of a very fleeting ku 
ſhould perſons of this temper ever marry ? | 
T. That is a queſtion : but I am of opinion, that man 
is the beſt cure for them, provided the woman is of the g 
kind, and her perſon pleaſing to them. As to inconffa 
love, nothing is ſo common: but the honeſt part of man 


correct this evil, by recurring to a ſenſe of duty: = 
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changeableneſs of the human heart, the wife doth frequently 
recover what ſhe had loſt, With regard to the affection of 
love, I have known men of good judgment, and advanced in 
years, carry it with them to the grave, 

V. Give me the man who is conſtant to one object; 8 
word is his bond; “ whoſe tears are pure meſſengers ſent 
from his heart; and his heart as far from fraud, as heaven 
from earth,” 

J. This is the man for every woman who is not a fool, — 
provided ſhe can find him. 

MH. Which do you think the 1 unhappy, the irręſalute 
Jover; he who is croſt in love; or he who is mortified by a 
bad or fooliſh wife ? | 

T. You propoſe the queſtion well, which is the mbſt an- 
apy, The condition of every one is bad; the irreſolute ſeems 
eſs expoſed to real bitterneſs ; but he is the worſt man, as be- 
ng the leaſt a friend to nature and his country. In the rugged 
urſe of the affairs of life, there are many evils : contracts made 
With great difference in years, which prove unhappy : the diſ- 
very of adverſe tempers, where years agree: pain, ſickneſs, 
orroding jealouſy, and poverty created by marriage. Theſe, 
d ſuch evils, often blaſt the ſmiling ſpring of love; and all 
faireſt lowers hang their deſponding heads, making our 
ys paſs like uneaſy dreams! At the beſt, the fear of 
ling That, which is ſuſpended by the tender thread of a 
vr life, eclipſes the brighteſt noon-day of our joys. Be- 
id yon cloud, which intercepts the ſun's glorious rays ! 
hether it will bring a ſhower, or reſtore the day in all its 
Jendor, we cannot tell. Such is the wayward will of man : 
ud few alas there are, ſo bleſſed in love, but that they ſuffer 
great variety, as our inconſtant climate daily threatens! 
M. As to pain and ſickneſs, may not theſe be labtened by 
partner in joys? — for the reſt, I hope you are in ſome 
eaſure n i talen. 

T. Where there is virtue, even in poverty, pain and ſick- 
s may be lightened ; but where virtue is wanting, I ſup- 
I poverty makes pain more painful. Too much have I 
af life! — I know that proſperity is apt to intoxicate and 
At; whilſt ſore affliction baniſhes the graces from the 
Z 2 brighteſt 
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brighteſt eye, changing the very complexion of the heart, t 
a ſickly yellow colour. To ſuch evils are we mortals ſubjec 
and yet we may rejoice; for Heaven, in its choiceft gift, fil 
means to reſtrain an immoderate affection for the things of 
this world, the better to prepare us for thoſe regions, wher 
pure and unmixed love reigns in its fulleſt glory. Think not, 
my dear daughter, that I mean to recommend a ſolitary fat; 
or that you ſhould deny your hand and heart to ſome indi- 
trious honeſt man, who may deſerve them, When the prope 
time ſhall come. It muſt needs be in love, as in every olle 
pleaſure, where bright reaſon and religion ſmile 1 upon our i. 
fections: there we may hope to drink of the pure ſtreams if 
joy, which the great Lord of nature doth preſent us. Ce 
your affections on things above, not on things on the earth.” 
M. This counſel cannot be rejected : neither can we reful 

to comply with That which ſays, „ Rejoice always.” 
T. I have often preached to you on this text: and notyith- 
ſtanding what I have aid, I grant, whether the wretchel 
utter their complaints, or the happy triumph, the ſexes are t 
each other, the cordial drop, which Heaven hath thrown in 
the cup of life, to give it a ſwcet zeſt, and pleaſing reliſh. 
M. My dear father! you at once depreſs and cheer nj 
heart. Methinks I ſigh amidſt my ſmiles; and ſighing ſnil 
again. But what do you think the moſt effectual cure fr 
heart ſick with love? 
T. Many are moſt eaſily cured by the preſence of the object 
by which the fancy i is at length undeceived, and the imaginsſ 
heaven lodged in the ſight often vaniſhes. Others find ti 
remedy in abſence ; and perhaps ſome in the diſcovery that te 
object of their love is not an angel, but a mere mortal, 2 col 
plication of imperfections. 
A. I cannot judge; but 1 conceive abſence to be th 
ſureſt cure. gre 
T. This I will venture to tell you, that I have known® 
veral inſtances of young women, who had ſo much ſirens! 
of underſtanding, and livelineſs of temper, as to be able 
reaſon, or to laugh themſelves out of the fancy of an Main 
improper, or dangerous paſſion. Vou may be well aſſu 


that love would be often farved to death, if it were eld 
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fancy : yet we mult not depend on fancy, left it govern us: 
and the Lord have mercy on thoſe, who live under ſuch go- 
vernment! ffs 
. But as in our ordinary acquaintance, there are ſome in 
whoſe company we moſt delight : may not lovers be fo far 
indulged ?* 3 
'T.If you mean, in the company of other people; I believe 
this indulgence doth not ſatisfy them :—And if by themſelves, 
there is no ſafety. To be unhappy, becauſe we are not in the 
company of a particular perſon, is at once a proof of love; and 
not leſs of the fooliſhneſs of That heart, the pleaſures of which 
are ſo narrowly circumſcribed. Meaning and pining, make up a 
conſiderable part of the hiſtory of human weakneſs : though 
vanity and ſelf- love diſtinguiſh the age we live in. Good-hu- 
mour, lively ſpirits, chearful company, change of objects, 
and diverſions, are the ſureſt preſeriptions to heal this ſick- 
neſs of the ſoul. All that can come of love, amounts to lit- 
tle more than relief from anxious thought. If an equal de- 
gree of pleaſure, more ſafe, more innocent, proceed from any 
other cauſe, whether it be founded in judgment, memory, 
mere amuſement, or the fear and love of God; how abſurd it 
is, to tie dton the heart, as if it could recover its ſtrength by 
indulging its weakneſs. 

AH. The mind that is as free as yours, may exult in a phi- 
oſophic liberty: but would you, my father, have known ſo 
much, if you had not learnt it from experience ? 

7. You may add, obſervation alſo, if you pleaſe. The turn 
f the thoughts; the ſtrength of the underſtanding ; the ſen- 
bility of the heart, combine to teach us ſuch leſſons ; though 
perhaps too late to practiſe them advantageouſly. 

M. In every caſe, I perceive, there is an apparent neceſſity 
or caution, that we may not unguardedly fall into the ſnare. 
think you ſay, the moſt tender-hearted, are the moſt ſuſ- 
W | 
7. As they are of hope or fear, or any other paſſion im- 
Janted in the human breaſt, which produces happineſs or 
llery, There are ſome, who even for a brother or a ſiſter, 
Wl rejoice, or ſhed a copious ſtream of tears, as good or ill 
Uh happened, In moſt ſuch caſes, bgauty is the object, 
| with 
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with this diſtinction, that whilſt the fool; are moſt apt ty 
worſhip the mere ſtatue, the figure in fleſh and blood; the 

good and wiſe are enraptured with —_ of oy, and 
harmony of ſentiment. 

M. But if the philoſopher found theſe a in a Wh 

man, whoſe perſon pleaſed him, would he deſpiſe them? 

T. He would ceaſe to be a philoſopher if he did. It is for 

the honour of your ſex, Mary, that w!/dem is repreſented in 
a female character; perhaps from the partiality which even 
ſtern philoſophers entertain of the beauty of a woman, when 
ſhe ſupports her dignity. Nor is it more ſurprizing, that im- 
preſſions of love ſhould be given or received, merely from the 
fight ; than that pity and compaſſion, or affections of a con- 
trary nature, ariſing from ſympathy of ſoul, ſhould flow from 
the ſame cauſe, The face is the index of the mind: ſome ar 
made of ſuch waxey ſtuff, they ſoon take the impreſſion of 
love; and ſo combuſtible, they ſocn burſt into a flame d 
wrath, I have known the ſame perſon agitated in both it 
ſtances, in the ſame degree of violence. 

M. J hope my life will be ſo governed by reaſon, that Imy 
paſs my days in freedom from any ſuch dangerous yoke! 

T. I hope it will, that you may give yourſelf fair play: ad 
under no pretence, ſell the glorious freedom of your mind, tt 
a headſtrong wil, which acknowledges no guide.“ Bleſſed 
are the meek : for they ſhall inherit the earth,” Thoſe wi 
cheriſh this Chriſtian habit, and mix it with manly ſenſe and 
reſolution, learn how to conduct their lives. T hey ſee thin 
as they are; not as fancy repreſents them: they diſcove! tt 
path to real happineſs, and walk in the fear of God ! 

M. But as there are ſuch ftrong affections in the ſou 
founded in a deſire of contributing to another's happine6;! 
is fortunate, that there are /awful conditions. 

T. It is evident, that the Author of our nature, is | 
leſs than the God we worſhip! Happy are thoſe who 899 
beyond ſuch conditions! If, inſtead of promoting 
ther's happineſs, together with our own, or taking ce! 
innocence, as the chief charge of Heaven; in rebellious bi 
we oppoſe its ordinances, and violate its laws; what a 
the effect but puniſhment ? Remember, that when lol, 
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not offer peace at the ſhrine of virtue, it loſes its name: it is 
wt true-love. There muſt be temperance in all our affeFions. 
The practice of the due meaſure, conſtitutes the peace of life, 
and gives it the true ſweetneſs. 

M. Is it not beauty which is the cauſe of the miſchief ? 
J. 80 L apprehend : and yet this depends on no higher judg- 
ment than the mere glance of the eye: and it often happens, 
that a ſhade, or diſtance of two yards, ſhall unbeautify a face. 

M. Are men ſo weak and capricious in fancy, and ſo ſhort 
in fight, as this comes to:? 

T. Even ſo, Mary : I do not ſay, but that there is in beauty 
ſomething arbitrary and unyielding to caprice, which every 
eye confeſſes, The royal Preacher ſays, that Beauty 
cheereth a man's countenance ; and that he loveth nothing 
better :”” at the ſame time, he admoniſhes him to beware of 
its intoxicating power: Stumble not at the beauty of a 
woman; and deſire it not for pleaſure.” With regard to 
more generous impreſſions, received from ſuperior worth, he 
ays, * The bee is little among ſuch as flee; but her fruit is 
the chief among ſweet things :” alluding to the ſubſtantial 
xcellency, which may be concealed under an unpromi/ing ap- 
fearance, Whatever the power of beauty may be, how are its 
tiumphs humbled to the duſt, when oppoſed to intrinſic me- 
it, and ſolid worth. The fable of the diamond and the load- 
one, is to this purpoſe. The diamond ſhone with great 
Kauty and luſtre ; and ſeeing the loadſtone appear like a mere 
Int, bid him keep his diſtance. The loadſtone, with great 
nopriety, pleaded his uſe; as by his means the compaſs was 
ade, by which ſhips ſteered to their port, and the commerce 


au your due praiſe ; you are a very pretty bauble; I am 
(ghtily delighted to ſee you glitter and ſparkle; I look upon 
u with pleaſure and ſurprize : but I muſt be convinced that 
" are of ſome ſort of uſe, before I acknowledge that you 
le any real merit, or treat you with that reſpect which you 
M to demand.“ 

M. It is very obvious, that merit will make good its cauſe 
inſt beauty : and yet you ſay, men are more apt to be en- 
Ped by it, than by any other object. 
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7. We are in this inſtance governed by fancy ; nbi; 
being more an object of fancy, than a woman's face and per. 
fon. What ſtrikes one moſt forcibly, makes no impreflion 
on another. Happily for mankind, they do not all ſee with 


MA. Do you remember the fable of the tulip and the roſe? l 
is wrought up with more tenderneſs, than that which you hae 
quoted. Theſe flowers were both extremely beautiful. The 
gardener, by frequently ſmelling to the roſe, excited the jealouſy 
of the tulip ; inſomuch that ſhe addreſt him in theſe words: 
« Why are my beauties thus neglected ? Are not my colours 
more bright, more various, and m re inviting, than any thing 
which that red. faced thing has to diſplay? The gardenet 
replied, “ Be not diſſatisfied, my fair tulip : I acknowledge 
thy beauties, and admire them as they deſerve ; but there ar 
found in my favourite Roſe, ſuch attractive odours, ſuch in 
ternal charms, that I enjoy a banquet in their fragance, which 
no mere beauty can pretend to furniſh.” | 

T. This is an excellent leſſon to humble the pride d 
haughty beauties : it teaches men alſo to conſider, what it 
which affords the molt laſting delight, and contributes mal 
to their ſolid happineſs. | | | 

M. It ſeems no leſs to inſtruct my ſex, how they ſul 
adorn their ſouls, rather than their bodies. And yet, d 
will ever ſhare the empire over men's hearts. 

T. This is undeniable: at the ſame time, I have often ſea 
the leaſt handſome ſiſter preferred; as if men of underſtand 
did not chuſe to hazard their fortunes in a veſſel, the m0 
ſubject to be attacked by an enemy from its outward ornam® 
and rich appearance. Diſtinguiſhed beauty ſoon captivi® 
internal charms ſecure a conqueſt. If Folly often uphol 
Love in leading-ſtrings, the little Archer ſometimes breaks i 
and runs to Reaſon, Where there is neither good ſenſe, 0 
good nature; where a woman is a fool or a mere fine exten 
compoſition, the impreſſion which the eye firſt received i 
heart often diſdains, and the underſtanding recoils. L haveſ® 
the luſtre of a woman's eyes fade, and her roſy bloom of che 
wither ; when another, by the force of her underſtand 
and addreſs, has obtained as great a victory over a man s be 
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and h6 has paid as unreſerved a ſubmiſſion to het power ovet 
him, as the greateſt beauty could ever boaſt of, Depend more 
on your virtue than your face: and ſubdue a man's ſtrength 
of judgment, rather than the weakneſs of his heart, | 
14, You counſel well for me, my father: for let what will 
de the event of my life, J am ſure I ſhall be better for my ſin- 
cerity, and the more proſperous for judging well. Happy had 
it been for Harry Winter, it he had done ſo in preferring Sally 
Sweet, to Rebecca Wander | He acknowledged, in reſpectful 
terms, Sally's charms ; but in his eyes; the air, the grace, the 
form of Rebecta was ſo exquiſitely charming, he could not 
behold her but with tranſport. At length, he married her. 
She had been uſed to the triumphs of beauty, and never 
rightly informed of any thing. I hear that ſhe is of ſo turbu- 
lent and impetuous a temper, ſhe cannot brook correction nor 
diſappointment, Her reſentments are as keen as her vanity is 
uncontrolable. All her huſband's toils are hardly ſufficient to 
find her in top-#nots, Where is their love! —— They are 
parting with mutual diſguſt; 74 

T. And will perhaps become vicious, as if it were by mu- 
tual conſent, Alas, poor Harry! When he contemplates 
daly's charms, her ſimplicity and ſweetneſs of temper; her 
conſtancy, piety, and humility ; —what can he ſay ? Happy; 
thrice happy had he been in the choice of her! He has diſ- 
covered his miſtake, by his miſery, and laments his fortune 
He told me the other day, Alas] my friend, I have acted a 
fooliſh part! My imagination being ſet on fire; a thouſand 
phantoms danced before me, by the light of it : but That 
light was darkneſs. I heard all the harmony; I ſaw all the 
beauty ; T felt all the delight, which the youthful fancy when 
they are in love : not all the pleaſures of the poets paradiſe, 
could enchant me more! But, alas ! I find 1 have been de- 
luded; led into a dream of fantaſtic bliſs: All my joys were 
% tranſient as the morning dew! Inſtead of a paradiſe, I 
ound the abode of torment : even there, where I had gar- 
ed up my heart,“ I found it infeſted with foul vermin, de- 
ouring all the ſubſtance of my happineſs. No treatment can 
prevail to make her humble: no tender perſuaſions, generous ; 
o reaſoning upon the hopes or fears of an hereafter, can make 
5 | A 2 her 
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her That calm and gentle, That pious and reſigned Nala, 
which my fondneſs had ſuggeſted to me. My eyes are Opened, 
and I ſee the fatal error I have committed. O Rebecca ! thor 
art tall and flender, thy perſon graceful : thine eyes ſparkling; 
thy teeth white; thy lips well formed: and therefore, —], 
like a filly caitiff, am undone | I wantonly truſted thee yith 
my peace; and, like an idle profligate, thou haſt ſquanderei 
it away ! I gave thee my heart, and thou haſt trampled on it 
O leave me ! leave me to brood over my ſorrows ! Thou at 
a ſtranger to happineſs, and I am undone /” 3 

M. Poor Harry ! with his eyes and lips: Vet am I for 
for him. He talks as if he deſerved a better fate Ha 
you heard of Jeſeph HartwelPs love affair? 

T. Joſeph had given his father a promiſe not to marty il 
he was turned of twenty-four ; as he will then become maſtr 
of a little fortune, and be enabled to take care of a wißt 
Joſeph, however, conceived a violent paſſion for Suſan 
Conſtant, who was equally fond of him: he ſtruggled hard 
between his word engaged to his father on one fide, ant 
his paſſion on the other; till at length his love yielded to his 
prudence. He took an honourable leave of his miſtrely 
with this mournful declaration: Now am I baniſhed fron 
the object I hold moſt dear: my promiſe is ſacred ; fo is 
love of her: I could renounce all hopes of lands or tenement 
for the ſweet, heavenly company of my much-loved Sand! 
Methinks I could encounter all difficulties! Every plealur 
now vaniſhes, and leaves the world in deſolation ! It is bete 
to die, than live without her! Where he is not, all objec 
appear with the gloomy aſpect of melancholy !” 

MH. This ſeems to be a kind of rant 
T. He is ſincere, And yet he had the reſolution to tell It 
« My father challenges my former promiſe : this weigh 
down the ſcale : 1 hope for a better time. Perhaps I was ni 
to promiſe; and more heedleſs not to tell you of it. I hope i 
time is near, when no impediment ſhall oppoſe my happinel 
yet, who can tell what may happen to either of us! You 
alter your mind for ſome more advantageous match: 1 
not pretend to hold you bound. Believe me, Suſan, | "il 
your happineſs more than my own l' She owned her * W 
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planted paſſion ; it hath taken root, 

M. Does Suſannah think honourably of him for leaving 
15 in this manner? 

T. „If an eye offends thee, pluck it out, is the language 
of religion, His obedience to his father ; his pious regard to 
his promiſe ; his hope of preſerving both his love, and his 
honour, reconcile her, and ſupport him in this trial, which 
muſt be a ſevere one. 

M, God grant him aſſiſtance 

T. The parting of layers makes a tender ſcene ; but the 
heart is not ſo eaſily broken as they imagine. 

M. Do women command love better than men? I fear 
too many of us think as much of the gratification of our va- 
nity, as of this affection of the mind. We are more ac. 
cuſtomed to contraul, and therefore may ſubmit with a bet- 
ter grace to difappointment. 

T. The moſt benevolent of either 1. ſeem to be the moſt 
ſuſceptible of ferrow, as they are of /pve and theſe are the 
moſt happy, when well paired yet the ſame moderation 


of this paſſion, 
M. There feems to be no good or evil in the world, but 
a woman hath ſome ſhare in it. 
T. You make your ſex a 60 although it be at 
their coſt, The wiſe and good of both ſexes, naturally 
ourt the ſociety of each other: and fo do the wicked and 
bandoned. The harmony of ſocial life is preſerved ; but 
noſe who live wickedly, either do not pray for help from 
od; or when they petition, not to be led into tempta- 
on, their paſſions lead them into the worſt company. Many 
young fellow have I ſeen going to the gallows, on account 
H ſome bad woman. Do you remember the ftory of Fey 
int, of our county? He was a clever young fellow, and 
MW a great deal of good, though he practiſed very little. 
Wing caſt his eye on Betty Broom, he enticed her from her 
mice, under the pretence of marriage; but like a villain, as 
e proyed to be, evaded it. He was, however, very fond of 


Aa 2 her, 


for him; and in this eonflict they parted, Foſeph ſeems to 
have cut off a limb: he is prudent; but this is not a new= _ 


which leads us to a god choice, guards us againſt the dangers | 


161 


ing to that ſtately manſion, with an eaſy aſcent, for neu? 
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her, and dreſt her up like a gentlewoman. Finding his poe. 
kets grow empty, he ſtrained his credit, and borrowed all be 
could, When this reſource failed, he reſolved to go upon the 
road: and the third robbery he committed, he was taken, and 
hanged. 
M. Was ſhe privy to his getting money in this way ? 
7. No: happily for her, he kept her ignorant, and wy 
ſtopt in his career before he had made her an accomplice, 
She, unhappy wretch ! was under ſore affliction for him, 2 
you may imagine: but it turned to her good; for ſhe repented, 
and diſpoſed of her gaudy attirez and is now in her former 
place, and a good and faithful ſervant. Her maſter, who is: 
man of great compaſſion, aſſures me, that ſhe behaves ex- 
tremely well. q 
M. Would you call this adventure alſo, by the name of 
love ? 
T. Call it by what name you pleaſe, he ie his life, 
though in a bad cauſe, for the ſake of his dear Betty ; for he 
was fairly hanged for her, though he did not, as in the caſe 
of the poor foatman, perform the office of the hangman 
himſelf. 
M. Love ſeems to be chk as large and intricate a ſubjed 
as happineſs, to which it 1s allied. 
T. But let us not for the ſake of it, n the beauties 
which ſurround us, which are more grand, though perhaps 
not ſo captivating, as the beauty we have been talking of, — 
The great object of life, is wiſdom ; this is our ſupreme good. 
With what a deep and ſharp aſcent do both confines of the 
road fall from this high land. It is very grand: and the hill 
which riſe again around it, ſo beautifully intermixt with wood 
and lawns, form a ſcene of amazing magnificence. 
A. It is, indeed, moſt delightful ! 
T. Lock, where the hills open, the great breadth of je 
avenue, bounded an each fide with a rich grove of oaks, Jead- 


mile, 


A. It affords a very pleaſing and ſumptuous feaſt forth 
eye. Have you eyer ſeen a more beautiful ſpot ? 


＋. Tak 
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7. Take it all together, we ſhall hardly find any country 
ſaperior to our OWN. Such numbers of venerable manſions; 
magnificent houſes of nobles and gentlemen, and other ele- 
gant ſtructures z with their parks, their gardens, their woods 
and groves, caſcades and pieces of water! All theſe ſtrike 


wealth, the ingenuity, and taſte of a happy people. 

M. What a fine diſtance from the houſe is that temple on 
the riſing ground! 

T. And how grand the obeliſk ! The lawns, which the 
ye every where meets, interſperſed among the woods, make 
ne think the ſcene ſome imaginary land recorded in romance. 
M. If we Engliſh were not troubled with the malady of grum- 
ling, we might think that Providence 1s very kind to us. 


e proſpect : nor could we have always the ſame reliſh as the 
ovelty now affords, Such is the nature of the human mind, 
hat every thing cloys: and that which once tranſported 
hs, is apt to grow inſipid. If it were not for this, ſhould 

e ever fee the wealthy, who might enjoy a perpetual feaſt 
ſuch delights, grow tired, and long for ſomething elſe, 
though T hat ſomething, which they ſeek, often proves to be 
lifery,—-My maſter uſed to ſay, that no country produced 
<< views as England and Wales. — But our improvements, 


& his time, have added unnumbered beauties. 
. M. It ſeems too true, that we are ſubject to be cloyed.— 
gool. WW: there no ſtatues in yonder garden? 
of the 


T. They are not crowded into gardens, as they were in 
mer times, one to anſwer another, in a formal {tiff Dutch 
e. Where there are any, we find them interſperſed with 
to catch the eye, and ſurprize the fancy. Look]! There 
aue; it is the figure of Apollo. Behold how he extends his 
„ whilſt his harp reſts on the trunk of the tree behind 
The pedeſtal, ſo advantageouſly placed on an eminence, 

5 the figure ſo much the more animated. 
Who was Apollo? | | 
As the ancient poets feigned, he was the god of wiſdom : 
becauſe wiſdom is ſo bright and ſhining, they made him 
the repreſentative 'of the ſun ; and as nothing is ſo har- 
N monious 


the eye of the beholder, and give the ſtrongeſt idea of the 


7. True, Mary: but it is not every one who enjoys ſuch a 
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monious as wiſdom, the pagan world ſuppoſed, that he lb 
preſided over muſic ; and that all the muſes, or powers df 
poetry, paid him divine honours, I 

M. It is not ſtrange, that the pagans, who are ignorant of 
the true God, ſhould aſcribe ſuch virtues to their imaginay 
deity. - "I 

T. No; ſince we fee that the whole univerſe is genty | 
warmed, and the. inviſible virtues of the ſun ſhoot into ever 
plant and flower. This is the great lamp which lightens w 
to toil: and when it burns out, we prepare for reſt, and ar 
occaſionally relieved with the moon's milder light; whilk 
this great luminary of the heavens, the ſun, ſeems with un: 
wearied ſteps to travel on ta diſpenſe the ſame benefits to 
another part of this earth, 

M. What a bright and trembling reflection doth the fun 
afford, when his rays ſtrike on the poliſhed glaſs,” and we k 
them hover on walls, on pavements, or on cielings ! 

T. Yes: this is amuſing to boys and girls, But have yol 
not obſerved, when mounted in his meridian height, bo 
bright and glaring to the eyes of us poor mortals ? At nig. 
when he retires, how red; as if fatigued with the travels 
the day, ſtill leaving his tracts of glory in the ſky. 

M. I like the riſing ſun, when he tips the mountain wi 
a purple hue; or riſes fram the ſea. 

T. From that figure, there is a walk through dif 
windings, covered with ſtately trees, down into the vali] 
the charms of which are heightened by a large piece of wat 
In this are ſeveral ſmaller iſlands, inhabited only by the 
thered kind. As you paſs over the bridge, on the opp 
fide, the ground is ſteep and lofty, covered with woods; 
the bottom is a narrow path, leading to the grotto o 
nymph, which is formed of rude rock work, level W. 
the water, TI once attended my maſter as he was walk 
there; we found her ſleeping, her limbs hardly conceal 
by a light garment, I was younger then; and 1 muit cu 
to you, I was exceedingly {truck with her charms. 

M. This was before you was married, 

T. No: it was afterwards. But you need not be ala 
Mary, the nymph is but mere marble ; yet- ſo advantage 


placed, and ſhewn by a light which comes from a1 * | 


11 


above her, I could hardly ſurvey the figure without a degree 
of tenderneſs. The water which falls under, into a marble 
baſon, ſerves as a cold bath, and animates the ſcene, The 


inſcription is, 


« Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
& And to the murmars of theſe waters ſleep : 
&« Stop, gentle Reader, lightly tread the cave; 


“Or drink in ſilence, or in filence lave.” 


If we might be enamoured with a work of mens hands, the 
repreſentative of the guardian ſpirit of a ſolemn ſcene, a 
nymph like this, arrayed in native innocence, ſleeping by the 
ide of the pure waters of a ſubterraneous bath, would be the 
oft ingenious device: not the ſilken-robed lady, arrayed 
vith ribbands, crowns, and perriwigs, ſuch as in Portugal 
hey fondly repreſent- the bleſſed Virgin, when they carve 
ber out in wood or ſtone, Near to this nymph, there 
$ another grotto, with the figure of a man, in a ruder ſtate, 
ith a long beard, repreſenting the imaginary Being that 
reſides over the adjacent river. He has one leg in a marble 
aſon, which receives a running ſtream ; the other reſting on 
piece of the rock, on which he ſits : this alſo is very 
leaſing. | 
M. Thoſe ſtatues muſt be very agreeable. I never received 
ee pleaſure than from the ſcene I now behold. This val- 
et on both ſides with ſuch a variety of trees, that ſeem to 
We ©! foreign growth, looks as if all the earth had contributed 
r dounty to beautify this ſpot, and produce a perpetual ver- 
e. What is that lofty tower? RD 
It is built by the owner of this fine place, in honour of 
Jill | * King Alfred, who reigned about the year of Chri/t 
ch q 1 the valley below, he obtained a great victory over the 
8 7 who came here to make a conqueſt of the iſland, (a) 

| This gentleman ſhews great reſpect for his country, by 
noble taſte, 
. think: Vou ſee how commerce gives us the peace- 

mand of the world, even to the trees of the earth. 
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But what do you think of this aſcent ? We have been ta 
velling up a great height. All ſides being adorned with 
woods, at proper diſtances, they fill the heart with a ſucceſſion 
of delights. —— Now that we are near the top, how the eyeh 
charmed with an amazing aſſemblage of grand and rural ob- 
jects ! 3 1 5 20 
M. If the things of the earth can give us ſuch joy, wh 
will heavenly things do ? | | 
T. If it were not for the hopes of heaven, what joys coil 
we receive in earthly things, which muſt be embittered bythe 
thought of death? The fear of miſery, or even of falling im 
nothing, would diſqualify us for receiving any laſting ſatis 
faction. Do you ſee yon mountain ? How majeſtically i 
Taiſes its top in the clouds, while the valley below ſeems u 
{mile under its protection. That hanging wood invites t 
thought : it ſeems to draw us up: and in mounting this aſcenk 
we may figure to ourſelves the progreſs of virtue. The watts 
which glide gently along the valley below us, have a beautifd 
ſimilitude to a life of peace, and calmneſs of days; as tit 
ruſhing torrent which falls from the hill, ſeems to threat 
deſtruction : yet, behold how it is reſtrained ; the quantiij 
water doth not increaſe; it is as conſtantly going off, aud ui 
in many leſſer channels, till it runs into the ſea, where It 
pears as nothing. So it is, Mary, with thoſe who make lt 
greateſt buſtle upon the earth: their time is ſwallowed up i 
the gulph of eternity. One follows another: they all na 
a noiſe ; but it is only a noiſe, ſignifying nothing 
M. Look, my father, they have begun to cut corn inf 
fields. ä 
T. 1 did not think they were ſo forward. We {bal 
ready in a few days to go to HARVEST, It is one of the gl 
ries of our country, to ſee our ſons and daughters hard 
Ht to bear the fatigues of the field, What do you thiik 
being frequently out all the day, and all the night alſo? 1 
know that it is ſometimes our fortune. | 
H. This duty, I am told, is more laborious in ſome e 
tries than with us. aj 
T. It is more fatiguing, and leſs ſafe under a broiling 
to which our temperate climate is leſs expoſed.— 
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peop ple ſeldom ſuffer much, unleſs it be from bad ſmall beer; 
of which, inſtead of taking a ſip now and then, to moiſten 
the glands of the throat, and keep the body cool, they are apt 
to take monſtrous draughts, and overcome themſelves : the 
more profuſely they drink, the Jeſs appetite they have to eat : 
and this weakens ſtill more. 

1, The diſcretion of the experienced huſbandman, and the 
prudence of the aged, ſhould teach us theſe things. — This 
avenue to Lord Grove's fine houſe, is charming. I have heard, 
that it was formerly much more regular than it now is: 

T. It is the preſent cuſtom to imitate nature, and break the 
view with a variety of objects, not to terminate the ſight in 
one, The ſides of many trees, is more pleaſing to the eye, 
than looking up a walk to behold only one, We have ſome 
hne ſheltering ſhades at home, and many thick fences, planted 
y my own hands: I hope poſterity will be the better for 
mem. Mankind are taught, by the indulgence of Nature, 
o be kind to each other; and variety gives new pleaſures; 
he journey of life becomes the more pleaſant, as the friends 
o mankind render their lives uſeful. 

M. How beautifully are theſe banks enamelled with ever- 
yreens, and flowers; and how charming the odours they 
liffuſe | 

7. The more we obſerve theſe productions, the more we 
iſcover the hand of Heaven: the very graſs that grows in the 
eds; the leaves that ſhoot from the trees; and the fruit 
mich they furniſh : the growth of every plant gives us joy to 
hold ! All parts of Nature furniſh matter for gratitude, come 
It, or delight | [ 

M. And of wonder alſo ! 

7. Wonder, indeed! Where will you find the hand of 


\ 


' the ol . 

ardy,® > which can give cowſlips ſuch a yellow, or violets ſuch a 
u think ue? Did you ever conſider how beautifully the roſe is 
1fo! ored; and how juſtly it is eſteemed the emblem of the moſt 


wtivating charms of beauty ? 


HM. The apple, or peach bloſſoms, are not leſs grateful to 
eye. 


7 _ nat your ſenſes been often refreſhed with the ſmell 
B b AM. Of 
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M. Of all the delights of the field, no one affords me ſuch 
fragrance. 
T. To make it whilft the ſun ſhines, you know, is proverbial 
expreſſive of prudence and induſtry, | 
M. And a good proverb it is. It is hard to ſay which 
among the flowers is the moſt beautiful. The bluſhing roſe 
claims a preference for the reaſons you mention ; though the 
whiteneſs of the lilly, from its being an emblem of purity, i 
ſpoken of in the ſcriptures with moſt honour :; but where we 
ſee ſweet bloſſoms, fruits, and flowers, riſe in a gay confu- 
ſion, it is difficult to determine which of them affords molt 
joy. The ſhrubs and herbs claim their ſhare, and delight the 
eye and ſmell, 
T. Have you obſerved, in ſpring, how actively the ſun! 
warmth calls forth the beauties of theſe flowers; and yet, 
in a ſhort time, by the force of heat, they droop and with 
away again? Such is the condition of the moſt beautiful pr 
duct of the earth: and time, Mary, which brings the fair flowe 
of youth to a full height of charms, does in the ſame moment 
begin to work its decay. The difference is, that theſe are x 
ſtored as Nature makes her yearly courſe : and they go on l 
a continual change: but the great maſter-piece of Heath tri 
ſo far as the rational world may claim that name, has but h  . 
ſpring, one ſummer, and one fall, till in the great circuit i 
time, we ſhall burſt the priſon of the grave, and triumph u d 
everlaſting ſpring ! Life will return in victory over g 
gloomy manſions of death; and to the / reſtore the glas * 
of immortal light. « 2 
M. You moralize pleaſantly on the graſs of the field! fall 
T. Is it not time well ſpent, to conſider the inferior wine 
of God; and whilſt every part of Nature ſmiles around lt. 
to contemplate the great deſigns of Heaven with regard k My 
our own being and end, embracing every preſent opportune... 


hoy 


of our happineſs, and turning all objects to advantage! Deat 
M. This ſeems to be the trueſt wiſdom. | Our l 
T. To enjoy what is really god, and ſubmit graceful f th 
evils, which we cannot prevent, are the great leflons on wi low 


happineſs depends. —Tell me, Mary, when my conre!l | pol 
grows too ſerious for you. SY Preſe 
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V 1 know not how it fares with young perſons of a dif- 
ferent turn, I am never more happy than when J learn ſome- 
thing uſeful ; eſpecially from you, who I know to be my 
friend, The perſuaſion, that I am addreſt by one who loves 
me, and intereſts himſelf in my happineſs, is exceedingly flat- 
tering; but when the ſubject relates to eternity, it would be 
the moſt miſerable of all things, inſtead of receiving pleaſure, 
to find myſelf tired and diſpleaſed. | 
T. You talk like a girl of ſenſe, and a good daughter. It 
is a ſure ſign of wiſdom, when we liſten to inruction : and 
et wiſdom eſſay to do her beſt, what can ſhe not perform, 
even to wing her flight to heayen? The moſt knowing ſtand 
in need of her : and youth, void of experience, and negligent 
of advice, cannot go right, Converſation that is uſeful, is the 
faireſt ſtep towards wiſdom : and that is moſt worthy of the 
name of uſeful, which ſerves belt to promote CONTENTMENT, 
and guide us to eternal joys. You have lately ſeen how a 
little, with frugality and labour, will make a family reſpect- 
able. We have the authority of a very wiſe man, that “ bet- 
ter is a little, with the fear of the Lord, than great treaſure, 
and trouble therewith.” All the pageantry of life cannot con- 
tribute much, to ſet the HEART AT REST, unleſs we ſuit our 
delires to our circumſtances. The man who does not know 
bow to limit his defires, is poor in plenty; wretched with 
abundance ; and never finds repoſe. He whoſe temper is equal, 
and his mind ſuch as our couſin Robert's, knowing where to 
fu the bounds of his deſires, feels, as well as under/tands, that 
* a dinner of herbs, where there is love, is better than a 
alled ox, and hatred therewith.” You have ſeen, with 
much pleaſure, a picture of a father and his children con- 
lulting each others happineſs. This is a fight fit for heaven! 
My couſin is not afraid of the giant in the gate. A habit of con- 
-ntment lightens the load of life; it makes us manly and calms 
Death is vulgarly conſidered as the greateſt evil incident to 
"gd Being: my couſin is contented with the lot of mortality. 
dis the privilege of nature for men to die: what would they 
o with life beyond the enjoyment of a certain portion of days ? 
pon this principle he acts his part chearfully; enjoying the 
gent hour, and ſeeing the approaches of the /af?, as a cir- 
B b 2 cumſtance 
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cumſtance that is neceſſary, as leading to unmixed, ſolid joy, 
As to this world, his contentment will probably be rewarded 
with a happy end. If ſouthern winds and rain bring on aro 
among his ſheep, or eaſtern blaſts injure his crop; if his neigh. 
bours fields are more plentifully covered, it does not add x 
wrinkle to his brow : he laughs at all the fooliſh cares and 
fears of mankind ; obſerving, that we have it within us ta 
grant our own wiſhes, — provided we have wit enough to pe. 
tition for That, which the great Author of Nature ſhall think 
beſt for us. 

M. This ſurely is true; but few have ſenſe enongh to 
think ſo, How did he bear the loſs of his ſweet daughter 
Catharine, who died about a year ago ? 

T. He could not loſe ſuch a child without mourning : wer 
he inſenſible to grief, he would be to joy alſo. He was fa 
from murmuring at Providence, The manner in which he 
mourned, was like that of old Simeon (a); perhaps not ſo l- 
mentable, my couſin having ſo many children remaining, He 
gave proof how juſtly he thinks of happineſs, and the dutiz 
of contentment. He conſiders, that heavy as his loſs was, with 
regard to the lovelineſs of his daughter, yet it was light, com- 
pared to the miſeries which mankind are ſubject to. In ſpeak» 
ing of this event to me, he ſaid, “If we reflect on whole 
kingdoms laid waſte by the ſword, or famine; whole citis 
deſtroyed by earthquakes, or ſieges; whole families mut 
dered by the mercileſs hands of the ſons of rapine: if we be. 
hold the wretched, who are impriſoned in loathſome dun 
geons, wiſhing in vain for death ; others groaning under the 
excruciating pains of tortures; or, what is worſe than al 
ſuch as in their laſt ſad hours, are tormented with conſcious 
guilt, and crying out for mercy on their departing ſouls — 

When we turn our thought on ſuch little events, our grit 
ſeem to ſmile at us. I might have loſt all my children! S0 
rows ſometimes invade us in whole batallions. You, 1 
friend, have but one child may God preſerve her !/” 
M. My couſin is a wiſe and good man! When we think 
of ſuch things, we find reaſon to be contented, | 
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7. As no one can in his own perſon bear all the miſeries 


the happineſs that mankind may enjoy, but remain contented 
with our ſhare. So far as we undervalue whatever is ſhort of 
perfection, we diminiſh the happineſs we are capable of. 
Vain and fruitleſs longings, and ignorance of our advantages, 
conſtitute our diſcontent. The neceſſaries of life, to virtuous 
ainds, lie in a very narrow compaſs: nature is .contented 


read, a houſe, and clothing to cover ſhame.” It is paſt all 
Joubt, that the ſpring of peace, in every human heart, is in- 
xence ; and the fountain whence it flows, contentment, What 
joyful thing it is to ſee the peace of a private family — The 
eace of our country; and, if it could be ſo, the peace of na- 
ons /— How often hath this land been vexed, when citizen 
gainſt citizen, brother againſt brother, father againſt ſon, 
et upon hoſtile terms, and in herce combat ſhed each others 
lood, © The edge of war, like an il]-ſheathed knife, cuts 
= own maſter,” What tears have flowed from women's 
th cs, when one day's civil broil hath made them huſband- 
Me ls; and robbed them of ſons, who might have relieved 
em, when Heaven ſhould take their fathers, 

ole M. O helliſh deeds of civil butchery ! 

tes A 7. Thank Heaven, thoſe days are gone We 1 ſee now 
t few remains, except ſuch an ancient caſtle as this, with its 


o 


6 


dught neceſſary to guard them from a furprize / 


nkon ? 

7. Moſt ſurely. 

M. Are no modern houſes built in this manner ? Thank 
dd, that we are grown wiſer, than in thoſe times of trouble] 
Lou may learn, Mary, to conſider this as a happineſs ; 

i be a good ſubject. You are not likely to be embarraſled 
Weath, neither will you, I hope, be perplexed by a multi- 
© of deſires ; the more temperate you are, the more you 


Neat are ſtrangers ! 


A, I 


which human nature is ſubject to, it is not right to expect all 


with a little.“ The chief things for life, are water and | 


cats round: theſe were the fences which our forefathers. 


M. Was this the intention of the _ round this ancient 


| enjoy that happy freedom and peace, to which ſo many of 
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| MA. I feel the force of what you ſay, and recollect what you 
told me of happineſs. 

T. The contentment which diſpels melancholy, and bz 
niſhes care, gives every object a pleaſing colour; it makes u 
fatisfied with ourſelves, and the reſt of the world. 

MH. Have you been much an eye-witneſs to the miſeries df 
thoſe who are in want of the neceſſaries of life? | 

T. Yes: but in the midſt of poverty, 1 have beheld the 
goodneſs of God, in giving them hands to labour, and hun- 
ble ſubmiſſion to his providence. In the various gradation 
of human miſery, I never ſaw the virtuous and induſtriou 
totally unprovided for: and in the ſeveral ſituations in whid 
it pleaſes God to place his creatures, I have as conſtantly c- 


than the greateſt proſperity to the wicked. 

M. It muſt be a great comfort, when afflictions come, U 
take them humbly : and if they come not, of what can 
complain? But is it not more eaſy to talk of a heart at ih 
than to enjoy this bleſſing without interruption ? 

T. Without interruption ! This rarely happens, for ti 
very reaſon that we are imperfect Beings : but as a proof bv 
indulgent Heaven is to the wiſe and righteous, they ne 
wiſh to change perſons and conditions with any others: 
it is well obſerved, that a wiſe man will never deſire more that 
he may gain iH; uſe ſoberly ; diſtribute chearfully ; and lie 
with contentedly. All painful ſolicitude about future &v5 
farther than ſuch precaution as prudence dictates, is a dif 
of Providence, as well as a proof of diſcontent. 

M. Do not the major part of mankind ſubmit from 
eeſſity ? 

T. Let us grant they do: it is one thing to murmur and 
diſcontented ; and another to make a virtue of neceſſity : ® 
ſurely thoſe are in the beſt condition, who frame their mi 
to their circumſtances ; for things are eaſy, if not fue, un 
complied with willingly, though bitter when they are ford 
upon us. And whatever our fancies may ſuggeſt, if the 
of any thing is in proportion to its uſe, nothing can be m 
valuable than a willing mind, | 
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. This is good reaſoning, my father: and ſuch a mind 
s in our power to pray for: and if we pray for it, I believe 
it will be given us. 

7. 80 do I, Mary. | 

M, How far do you think that contentment and ſubmiſſion to 
Providence may carry us in the diſcharge of our duty ? 

T. As far as is neceſſary; even to death, if death were ne- 
ceſſary to give proof of obedience. We ee it carry men in 
the moſt exalted ſtations, to ſubmit to the meaneft condition. 
have heard my maſter ſay, that baſhaws, and governors of 
provinces in Turkey, being degraded, and, juſtly or unjuſtly, 
leſpoiſed of their wealth, by their maſter, the Grand Seignior, 
have been ſometimes ſeen ſelling vegetables in a common 
market, and ſtill maintaining their dignity as men. They 
nd,“ It is the will of G | 
M. If Mahometans carry their ſubmiſſion ſo far, what a 
hame it is for Chriſtians, whoſe Maſter was ſo glorious an ex- 
mple of ſubmiſſion, to murmur or complain. I ſhall here- 


ad no notion, that ſo much virtue was to be found among the 
ollowers of that falſe prophet. 

7. A belief in God, and his providence, is common to 
Mabometans, and Chriſtians, —Do you obſerve That gate? I 
clieve it is the very ſame that I have heard of, The vicar of 
epariſh ; and the farmer, who lives in yon houſe, have quar- 
lled. The farmer ſhut up this paſſage, to make it more diffi- 
Wt to the vicar to cart away his TYTHES, 

M. What a miſerable thing! 

1, Miſerable indeed, that men cannot meaſure their ſhort 
jan of life in peace: and that there ſhould be any conteſt 
[th the miniſters of God's word]! If we ought to render 
| Ceſar the things which are Cæſar's, and unto Ged the 
ss that are God's,” there ſeems to be a double obligation 


= aly, not as difficult as we can, to remoye them. 'This is 
| eof the beſt expedients of living in harmony, and learning 
bin That divine peace, which our great Lord and Maſter 
b his followers. Thoſe who ſow diſcord, will reap the 

elt of unrighteouſneſs. I know not how it happens, Mary, 
o many are reluctant to pay their tythes. 


M. They 


ter be the more aſhamed, when 1 feel myſelf diſcontented ! 1 


a, to deliver our Hthes conſcientiouſly ; and to make it 
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M. They fay, the produce of one tenth part of their in 
provements, doth not properly belong to the church. 

T. Have they not a ſuitable advantage from the nine other 
parts? I wiſh that the collecting of tythes could be made in 
an unexceptionable manner, by a certain ſum of money; a 
not make our holy teachers, farmers, merchants, or tax-gz 


| therers: it is not for their honour to be in ſuch a ſituation, 


nor for ors to diſpute with them: ſo long as the laws n. 
quire me to pay, I will pay. I knew when I took my fun, 
what taxes it was ſubject to, Not to pay what I owe, whenit 
is in my power, is the fame as robbing a man of his proper, 
If the clergy have a right, let them be paid their due. 

AH. They ſay, yes: but authority was never given to 
wrong, but to puniſh the doers of wrong: and laws wi o. 
made for the vicar, as well as the tenant and landlord. Do pon ” 
not think, that fome of the clergy are occafionally in fault! Ir 

T. I believe there are mutual provocations on the fide ¶ u 
vicar and pariſhioners. He is often deficient in not living «iv: 
the ſpot: and as far as I know, the laws relating to tythes i ſr: 
fupport of the clergy, need a reviſion. This J am ſure 0, 
that their right ſhould be ſo eſtabliſhed, as to be uncontrov Wan 
tible ; as their buſineſs is to ſoften the hearts, and inform y 
underſtanding of their pariſhioners. Charity can never 7. 
on a more venerable aſpect, than in the character of a preaci dt o. 
of God's word: he ſhould bear his commiffion in his Mee 
looks; and temper the dignity of his office, with the fol ales 
of his words, bearing ſome wrongs with patience, Let M$ fa; 
be ready to attend the ſel, and ſuccour the diftreſſed : let e 
live according to the doctrine which he teaches ; and { the 
his life by the rules of his great Lord and Maſter : in aw mi 
let him be fuch as I have told you is the character of my c 
fin's reverend friend. There muſt be ſomething unhapf e fat 
the conſtitution of our church government, when ſuch d 
agreements ariſe, | 
AM. It is a fad cafe, when the leader and his follow 
not agreed, in the vaſt concerns of charity and juſtice; ® 
other words, in the path to heaven. | 
7. The clergy fay, that every thing neceffary to life * 
high price, in proportion to improvements; and the cdu 

3 e | . | 
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of a clergyman is more expenſive than it was. He pays this 
taxes, according to his conſumption : and there axe very few 
lrg ymen who can maintain a family, in any degree ſuitable to 
their education, but as they are paid to the full amount of the 
tythes due to them: and that they deſerve them! 

V. When they do their duty, and pay their curates well. — 
dome of our neighbours ſay, they mult take care of their own 
amilies ; “ whoſo bringeth an offering of the goods of the 
,cor, doeth as one that killeth a ſon before the father's eyes.” 
7. It is dangerous to introduce texts of ſcripture to accom- 
nodate them to worldly concerns: This text may ſerve for 
e clergy, as well as the laity. It is an aggravation of their 
iquity, who pretending to take care of their own children, are 
nſcious that they live on the ſpoils of another. I wiſh this 
atter were happily decided. The law is ſometimes too ſtrong 
r the weak, or too weak for the ſtrong; but in this happ 
puntry, the firſt and greateſt of mankind are not above the 
VSTICE OF THE LAWS, Changes of circumſtances make new 
ws neceſſary : and liberty multiplies them without end. 

M. Do you believe, that we are better guarded by laws, 
an moſt other nations? And were we always in the ſame 
Ippy ſituation ? 

T, Formerly we were leſs civilized. The greate/? dare 
t offend the leaſt, without being ſubject to be called to a ſe- 
re account, It is recorded in our hiſtory, that a Prince of 
als (a) having intereſted himſelf in a cauſe, wherein one of 
favourites was indicted for a miſdemeanor : and being con- 
ed, the Prince was ſo incenſed, he ſtruck the judge (5) 
the bench. This magiſtrate very cooly ordered him to be 
a wa mitted to priſon : and the Prince, conſcious of his crime, as 
mly ſubmitted, When the news was brought to the king 
ph. father, he cried out in a tranſport of joy, Happy is the 
uch Me who has a magiſtrate poſſeſſed of courage to execute the 
Ss; and more happy, in having a ſon who ſubmits to them.“ 


This judge acted with a ſpirit becoming his character. 
| T. In 


) Henry Prince of Wales, ſon to Henry IV. . afterwards Heary V. 
) Sir William Gaſcoin. N 75 
f. Il. Cc 
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7. In our days, ſuch an outrage could happen only fon 
mad populace : but few are inclined to ſubmit to the lan 
merely from a conſciouſneſs of having tranſgreſſed them. Yo 
are to underſtand, that this judge was in the chair, or thrax 
of the King's-Bench ; and conſequently repreſented the lin, 
The offence was therefore ſo much the greater: it was i 
he meant to ſet his father's “ decrees at nought ; to plu 
"down juſtice from her awful bench; to turn the courſe d 
law, and blunt the ſword that guards the peace and fafetyd 
king and people.” Imagine a ſon in common life, ſtriking 
the repreſentative of his father / 

M. Profane wretch ! Were he to paſs unchaſtiſed, his jt 
ſep would be to ſtrike his father. 

T. We ſhould never ſuffer the dignity of the laws to 
trampled on, nor their dread purpoſes played the fool with 
If once we treat them with diſdain, farewel to propery, ff 
peace, and liberty! Let us be alfo guarded at all points, 
reverence their guardians, and thoſe who are intruſted wil 
the power. Caution and uprightneſs are the portion al 
proper qualities of the good and virtuous magiſtrate, T 
never was a time in which judges were more uncorrupt, tha 
at preſent : and this is one of the greateſt ſecurities of u 
civil rights. 

M. Are not judges ſometimes wantonly abuſed ? 

T. The turbulent ſpirit which you allude to, according! 
news- paper information, hath prevailed beyond all decendf 
yet there is a great deal of virtue and good ſenſe in this nat 

M. Is there not likewiſe abundance of vice and nonſenſe? 

T. Yes: but our Jaws are founded on our religion; and 
judges obliged to decide according to law: or in cafes, whe 
the laws are ſilent, they determine according to what appe 
to them to be equitable and juſt. 

M. But may not this occaſion their exacting of a men! 
yond his ability to comply : and thus, under a colour 

the judge may be inſtrumental to injuſtice ? 

7. No one is infallible : but our judges ſeldom er! 0 
way or other, ſatisfaction is given to the offended, as ff 
the imperfect ſtate of mankind will admit, without pun 10 


the offender beyond meaſure. I have told you that we. 
4 i 
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court of equity, which mitigates the rigour of laws; and 
races out juſtice by rules of reaſon, and evidence of facts. 
M. If our laws are founded on our religion, they muſt be 
uſt, | 
7. It is this which adds ſtrength to authority, procures re- | 
pect, gains reputation ; and as it never appears brighter than 
n promoting peace, it will be inſtrumental in preſerving us. | 
rom all the inroads of violence. In this reſpe&t, we have a 8 | 
tter ſecurity for our continuance as a people, than the an- 
ient nations, who were not Chriſtians. So from the frame 
our government, in the guardians and repreſentatives of 
he people, by king, lords, and commons, whilſt each controuls 
e other, and all unite to preſerve the laws, we ſtand upon | 
eurer ground, than any other nation now upon the face of 
he earth, ö | | 
M. Why then do we talk of ruin? 
J. Becauſe we are wanton and capricious, | 
M. I am ſenſible of the neceſſity of obedience to the laws, 
d ſuppoſe they are juſt ; but I am told, there are many acts 
f injuſtice and violence amongſt us, for which no ſatisfac- 
Won is obtained, 
T. I hope not, in theſe days! In foreign lands we often 
ar of great acts of injuſtice done, The moſt intereſting ſtory 
erer heard, and the moſt remarkable ſatisfaction made, was 
the caſe of a governor of a town in Zealand, who impri- 
ned a gentleman under a falſe pretence of treaſon, with a 
ew to compaſs his evil intentions on hisFyife, This lady 
caded hard for her huſband : he told her, the only condition 
laing her huſband's life: and when ſhe had ſubmitted to a 
&d her ſoul abhorred, merely from her love for her huſband, 
1s monſter of cruelty, cauſed the huſband to be executed. 
M. Monſter indeed |— | „ 
. The lady ſoon repaired to court; and with the dignity 
the deepeſt affliction, ſupported by reſolution, made her 
My known to the ſovereign. The governor, if I remember 
it, was preſent, The prince having been informed of the 
V and ſatisfied of the truth, aſked if he knew her. The 
"nor, finding himſelf difcovered, offered immediately to 
Ty her, as a reparation for the injury done her, This was 
Ce 3: performed 
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performed in the preſence of the ſovereign. Well,” ſays, 
« you can have no doubt to make your will, and leave your 
wife your heir after your death,” To this alſo he ſubmittel, 
The ſovereign then, turning to the lady, ſpoke to this pu- 
poſe: Now, madam, I have done you all the juſtice thati 
in my power: it next belongs to me to do juſtice to myfelf, and 
to the laws of my eountry:“ and immediately ordered the g. 
vernor to exeeution. 

M. This was nobly done! I did not think there had bee 
fuch a monſter of the human kind. 
T. The prince whs condemned the governor, you fee, ws 
not biaſſed by any partiality to him as an officer. 
M. Juſtice, which is repreſented blind, did her duty, 
T. In allufion to this, I remember a Rory of an eaftern priu 
to whom a peaſant complained of being turned out of hy 
houſe by a ſoldier, who had at the ſame time violated his bet; 
but he could not mark out the man. Wel,“ fays the print 
„% perhaps he may return to you again; and then let me l 
immediately.” So it happened: and the prince went hin(, 
with his guards, each with a lighted ſlambeaux. When the 
came to the houſe, he commanded them to extinguiſh tis 
lights, and go in and kill the adulterer; and then big; 
him out, and lay him before him. When this was doth 
he commanded them to light the torches again; and vi 
ing the dead body attentively, he rejoiced exceedingly, 18 
defired to fit down to the peaſant's plain fare, Being a 
the reaſon of his conduct, he faid, „I was afraid thattl 
daring wickedneſs, could be perpetrated by no perſon i 
than one of my ſons: and I was determined to fee julio 
done: it was therefore I ordered the lights to be extinguiſbe 
that my pangs, as a father, might not ſubdue my juſtice 
Judge.” | | 
M. This was a glotious inftance of refotute virtue 
T. As another proof of juſtice neater home, I muſt k 
you, that my young landlord has paid all his father's el 
though by law he was not obliged, He argued thus: M 
who act upon no higher principle, than what they are bi 
to by human laws, will be condemned at that tribunal, . 
divine law is the rule of judgment; and it never ® 
: | Lees aore 
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xvreeable to eternal juſtice, that anꝶ of us ſhould triumph in 

the ſpoils of the wretched, merely through the unavoidable 

defect of human laws.” Ir is this conduct, which makes me 

kink he will be kind to ne. To know the will of God, as 

revealed to us, and to obey it, is the fum of truth, juſtice, and 
wisboM, The demand which ſhe makes of all her children 

js, to become wiſe unto ſalvation. She ſays, ** God giveth to 

man that which is good in Hr ſight, ww:/dom, and #nowledge, 

and joy,” You ſee theſe are joined together; confirming what 
have ſo often told you, in praiſe of true pleaſure, and a chear- 
mind, . 

M. But if God giveth to man wiſdom, then the exerciſe of 


t is expected from all of us. 
T. Even from you, my child! Tt is the wiſdom of the 


; "oor and humble, which baffles all the pride of human learn- 
i; WW. She ſays, I call, and my voice is to the ſors of men; 
every rational Being. O ye fmple, underſtand wiſcom 
nd ye fools, be of an underſtanding heart. Receive my in- 
hen, and not ſilver; and knowledge rather than choice 


d.“ And what is the reaſon aſſigned? She goes on, I 

as from everlaſting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 

as,” Thus you ſce, that truth and juſtice, which compre- 

end all other virtues, are eſſential to the being of God. 

theſe reſpect the Almighty, ſhe ſays, Who can find 
t the height of heaven, and the breadth of the earth, and the 
pth of wiſdom.” But in regard to us, it is very obvious 
nat is meant, when it is declared, All they that hate me, 
be death, He that finneth againſt me, wrongeth his own 
| * . 

M. So indeed he does, This is a noble deſcription! 

T, And that we may be ſure not to miſtake, nor to ſeek in 
i after wiſdom, the Wiſe Man ſays, „If thou deſireſt 
dom, keep the commandments, and the Lord ſhall give her 
o thee, He that loveth her, leveth life; and they that ſeek 
early, ſhall find joy.” He faid before, that they who hate 
> ove death: You ſee that it is a promiſe more particularly, 
the virtuous ſhall find joy. Thoſe who are fooliſh in their 
th, hardly ever find joy in their age. He goes further, by 
ing, © He that boldeth her faf?, ſhall inherit glory; and 
| where- 
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whereſoever ſbe entereth, the Lord will bleſs: but if he g 
wrong, ſhe will forſake him, and give him over to his ou 
ruin. 

M. This is indeed a moſt perſuaſive and intereſting invita- 
tion, to act a virtuous and religious part in all conditions of 
life. | 

T. Obſerve how he goes on: Wiſdom is glorious, and 
never fadeth away. Whoſo ſeeketh her early, ſhall have no 
great travel; for he ſhall find her /#ting at his doors.” 

MH. O my father, how beautifully plain and ſimple is thi 
inſtruction ! And how bright and ſhining to thoſe, who vil 
not ſhut their eyes 58 4 

T. Hearken ſtill to what follows, and contetnplate the 
grandeur of this deſcription of wiſdom. He ſays, © She 
the brightneſs of the everlaſting light, the unſpotted mimt 
of the power of God, and the image of his goodneſs,” Ht 
then ſums up the whole in an addreſs to the Almighty, u 
theſe words: O God of my fathers, and Lord of mer, wil 
haft made all things with thy word, give me wiſdom, that ſittct 
by thy throne, and reject me not from among thy children 
For though a man be ever ſo perfect among the children of nt 
yet if thy wiſdom be not with him, he ſhall be nothing r. 
garded !” Thus you may form the cleareſt underſtanding 
and moſt juſt comprehenſion of what you are, and what yo 
may be, exalted to heaven, or plunged into hell / 

M. I perceive in what my true glory, as a rational and 2. 
countable Being, conſiſteth; and how I may be bleſſed vill 
virtue, or curſed with vice; if in diſobedience to my Goch! 
mould walk in the paths of folly and iniquity. O my fab 
every word you have uttered, conſpires to charm me into 
love of virtue; to ſtrike me with the dread of vice; t 
me with reſolution to oppoſe the power of the evil prin 
within me. —Grant, O God, that I may delight in wirtut, © 
wall ſtedfaſily in the ways of thy commandments! 

7. Amen, with all my heart! Remember, Ma, * 
thoſe who moſt delight in wiſdom, are the greateſt ora 
of human nature: and theſe expreſs the higheſt adorati! 
God, who is the fountain from whence all wiſdom fol 
Perfection is not the attribute of man, True q 
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regards us mortals, is an evenneſs of ſoul, a ſteadineſs of tem- 
per, which no cares can ruffle ; a purity of heart, which no 
deſires can inflame, nor paſſions conquer: it is the obedience 
of body and ſoul to the great Author of life : it takes the lead 
in the triumphs of virtue in no conflicts doth it ſhrink at 
danger, or ever yield to folly, 
IA. Alas, there are none perfect 1 
JT. Vet mind the ſubſtance of my advice, . Love Wiſdom 
above health or beauty, amd chuſe her rather than the light : for the 
light which cometh from her, never goeth out!” ,,...,....... 
We have beguiled the time, Mary, for twelve long miles, 

MN. I am not tired: the objects around me ſeem to be more 
pleaſant from the conſideration of the charms of wiſdom, 
which we are capable of contemplating ! Do you think it 
will rain? We ſhould be undone by a wet harveſt, 

T. Never talk That language. Sufficient for the day 
are the evils thereof.“ My dear child, do you conſider, that 
the life of every man depends upon the weather : and I have 
Wnever heard that famine hath at any time invaded this happy 
land, You make me think of the fable of the farmer, who 
etitioned Heaven that he might be indulged with the choice 
of weather, and give his fields ſun-ſhine and rain, as he ſhould 
tink moſt proper. 

M. And was it not attended by a large crop? 

7. By no means, He found himſelf grievouſly miſtaken, 
d begged to reſign his charge to Providence, at all events. 
This grove, Mary, was my maſter's favourite walk : he 
led to ſay, that in ſuch green palaces, the firſt kings that the 
arth ever knew, reigned and flept in peace; and as they 
ought of God, grew wiſe : their food was the fruits and ve- 
tables of the feld; their muſic the enchanting notes of 
rds; and their gay feathers ſtretched in the air, reflecting 
ty from ſuch cryſtal floods as this, fed their fancy with 
light, This ſhade he conſecrated to ſilence and contem- 
on, Julling his mind to reſt, whilſt he thought on the paſt 
ons of a various life; all the dangers which he had ſhunned ; 
val the pangs which he had ſuffered. On theſe occaſions, 


ends and acquaintance ; but particularly, the farewel he 
5 | N took 


uſed to lay, that he did not forget the deaths of ſeveral 
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took of the lady I mentioned to you (a), whoſe repentance 
in her laſt hours, had made the deepeſt impreſſion on his. 
mind, 

H. I dare ſay he was the better man far his reflexion, 
This murmuring ſtream, and the notes of nightingales, un- 
der theſe lofty trees, affect the mind wonderfully: they make 
me ſerious; at the ſame time, I feel as if ſome good hal Wi 
befallen me. My hope in the future mercies of God, in- 
creaſes with the true ſenſe of my preſent condition. 

T. You rejoice in the ſolemnity of the ſcene, and feel the 
effects of piety, and the contemplation of the power an 
goodneſs of God. He who pteſides here, and over all the 
works of nature, is the fountain of all joy : he that drinks : 
deeply at it, ſhall never die with thirſt, Happy were it la 
mankind, if they delighted more in peaceful thoughts: but 
in the world at large, we often find, that reflexion, like 


troubled ftream, comes ruſhing on, and ſometimes overwhelns Wy; 
the children of this world. d 

M. I think, my father, the idolatrous nations, which fe 
read of in the holy Bible, were fond of groves. du 


T. Lofty trees are the moſt magnificent productions of ti at 
vegetable world; eſpecially when they ſpread their branche * 
fo luxuriouſly : they naturally create awe; and according th 
we find thoſe heathens had ſuch great reverence for veneraF a 
trees, that they dedicated groves to their idols. This waere 
offenfive to God, that when the Jews, then the change 
people of the Almighty, made war with theſe nations, tl apt 
threw down their images, and cut down, or burnt, ther uur 
as monuments of Almighty Vengeance. When people bat 
wickedly inclined, not only the venerable foreſts, but "ic 
ſolemn temples, dedicated to the Almighty Lord of her 
and earth, are ſubject to profanation, — How often do nd = 
depart from their common-ſenſe and reaſon, and go a wioh 
ing, as the ſcriptures term it, after „range inventions ! 

M. If I do not miſtake, it was in this very grove, thats | 
good and much-lamented friend, Margaret Faith, and "in: 


ther Daniel, were affronted : but I never heard Bd d. 
culars. e | 00 
| if Ip 


(a) Vol. I. page 250. : 
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7. I remember THE STORY. A YOUNG NOBLEMAN of 
this neighbourhood, had ſome time before caſt his eyes on 


he- opportunity of making her the diſhonourable propoſal of 
brehing her. She rejected it with the diſdain, which all 
ho know her would have expected: and walking up to her 
ather, who was near, told him with a ſmile, the propoſal the 
xentleman had made her. Upon this, her father, with great 
almneſs, addreſt him in theſe terms: This young woman 
d had juſt been ſaying, that this grove ſhould be ſacred to 
iety ; but I find you are of a different opinion: it ſeems you 
ould give her an impious office. Did you talk to her of the 
ames of love, and the heaven of her looks, and at the ſame time, 
hew her the way to hell? Happily you find her better guarded, 
an was our firſt parent, when the devil uſed ſuch fine words 
d perſuade her how much happier ſhe would be, if ſhe did 
hat which God had forbidden her to do. But pray, Sir, 
Id you intentionally wait here, with a deſign to way-lay this 
Woor girl; to rob her of the treaſures of her innocence ? Will 
du permit me to aſk, if you are a Chriſtian? Do you know 
at there is a God, im whoſe fight virgin purity is more pre- 
dus than the eſtate you poſſeſs? All the gems that glitter 
the court which you frequent, are not of ſuch value to her 
a good mind, and faith in the promiſes of God. You may 
ere hear ſofter language than I talk, though perhaps not ſo 
right, Go home; for ſhame ! Go home, and rejoice in your 
appointment, If you are a Chriftian, the remembrance of 
ur diſappointed evil intentions, will make you rejoice, 
hat could you have gained by being ſucceſsful in a defign 
ch would have ſtained your honour, violated your con- 
_— and in the iſſue diſgraced your humanity. Go home, 
and repent!” To which he replied, + D-—n you, 
Who are you, who pretend to ſchool me: what are you 
this young woman?“ Daniel anſwered, in his former 
that 0: tone, O fye, young man ! Becauſe I undertake to 
| het nd my daughter, you preſume to conſign me to everlaſt- 
e bu berdition! Was it for this you was ſo many yearg at 
WW” at /ofeminſier 2” At the mention of 1/e/tminfter, the 
s man began to change his note,» Well,” ſays he, 
or. Il. „ ſwearing 


her ; and happening to ſee her unattended in a wood, ſeized 
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took of the lady I mentioned to you (a), whoſe repentance 
in her laſt hours, had made the deepeſt impreſſion on his 
mind, | 

M. 1 dare ſay he was the better man for his reflexions, 
This murmuring ſtream, and the notes of nightingales, un- 

der theſe lofty trees, affect the mind wonderfully : they make 
me ſerious ; at the ſame time, I feel as if ſome good had 
befallen me. My hope in the future mercies of God, in- 
creaſes with the true ſenſe of my preſent condition. 

T. You rejoice in the ſolemnity of the ſcene, and feel the 

effects of piety, and the contemplation of the power and 
goodneſs of God. He who prefides here, and over all the 
works of nature, is the fountain of all joy: he that drinks 
deeply at it, ſhall never die with thirſt. Happy were it for 
mankind, if they delighted more in peaceful thoughts: but 
in the world at large, we often find, that reflexion, like 3 
troubled ftream, comes ruſhing on, and ſometimes overwhelms 
the children of this world. | 

M. I think, my father, the idolatrous nations, which we 
read of in the holy Bible, were fond of groves. you 

7. Lofty trees are the moſt magnificent productions of the 
vegetable world; eſpecially when they ſpread their branches Wi cio 
fo luxuriouſly : they naturally create awe; and accordingly 
we find thoſe heathens had ſuch great reverence for venerable 
trees, that they dedicated groves to their idols. This was o the: 
offenfive to God, that when the Jetos, then the choſen 
people of the Almighty, made war with theſe nations, they 
threw down their images, and cut down, or burnt, their groues, Will jou 
as monuments of Almighty Vengeance. When people are 
wickedly inclined, not only the venerable foreſts, but even vie 
ſolemn temples, dedicated to the Almighty Lord of heaven 
and earth, are ſubject to profanation, — How often do men 
depart from their common-ſenſe and reaſon, and go 4 whore 
ing, as the ſcriptures term it, after /{range inventions ! 

AH. If I do not miſtake, it was in this very grove, that my 
good and much-lamented friend, Margaret Faith, and her fa 
ther Daniel, were affronted: but I never heard the pare” 
culars. ; 7.1 
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f 1 remember THE STORY. A YOUNG NOBLEMAN of 
this neighbourhood, had ſome time before caſt his eyes on 
her; and happening to ſee her unattended in a wood, ſeized | 
the opportunity of making her the diſhonourable propoſal of 
taping her. She rejected it with the diſdain, which all 
who know her would have expected: and walking up to her 
father, who was near, told him with a ſmile, the propoſal the 
eman had made her. Upon this, her father, with great 
calmneſs, addreſt him in theſe terms: This young woman 
and [ had juſt been ſaying, that this grove ſhould be ſacred to 
piety ; but I find you are of a different opinion : it ſeems you 
would give her an impious office. Did you talk to her of the 
fames of love, and the heaven of her looks, and at the ſame time, 
ſhew her the way to hell ? Happily you find her better guarded, 
than was our firſt parent, when the devil uſed ſuch fine words 
to perſuade her how much happier ſhe would be, if ſhe did 
That which God had forbidden her to do. But pray, Sir, 
did you intentionally wait here, with a deſign to way-lay this 
poor girl ; to rob her of the treaſures of her innocence ? Will 
you permit me to aſk, if you are a Chriſtian? Do you know 
that there is a God, imwhoſe ſight virgin purity is more pre- 
clous than the eftate you poſſeſs? All the gems that glitter 
it the court which you frequent, are not of ſuch value to her 
52 good mind, and faith in the promiſes of God. You may 
there hear ſofter language than I talk, though perhaps not fo 
wright, Go home ; for ſhame ! Go home, and rejoice in your 
Ulppointment, If you are a Chriſtian, the remembrance of 
jour diſappointed evil intentions, will make you rejoice. 
What could you have gained by being ſucceſsful in a deſign 
lich would have ſtained your honour, violated your con- 
Kience, and in the iſlue diſgraced your humanity. Go home, 
U, and repent!ꝰ To which he replied. D n you, 
dr, who are you, who pretend to ſchool me: what are 50 
0 this young woman ?” Daniel anſwered, in his former 
- tone, O fye, young man ! Becauſe I undertake to 
8 end = daughter, you preſume to conſign me to everlaſt- 
10 perdition! Was it for this you was ſo many yearg at 
vl at Weſtminſter ”— At the mention of 1/eftminfter, the 
% man began to change his npte,-** Well,“ ſays he, 
o. II. Ds ſwearing 
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{fwearing by his Maker) ** you are a fine old Grevian—What 
is your name? How came you to know * bred a 
Weſtminſter ?”* 
AH. What did he mean by Grades . 
T. Such young men uſe certain cant phraſes, alluding 
to ſome venerable character ; or perhaps without knowing 
what they mean. When my old friend ſaid, my dauyh 
ter, the young man ſpoke in French, Elle oft diablement 
bells!“ ſhe is deviliſhly handſome.. 
M. Devilifhly handſome ! Is that the way of ren 
beauty? 
T. Why, Mary, thoſe who purſue it for wicked 2 E 
may ſay are deviliſh, though the beauty may be heaven that 
excites their evil deſires; for that which is moſt precious, 
may be the cauſe of theft and rapine, treachery and murder} 
and ſometimes we ſee this in the inſtance of female charms, 
the object which is moſt to be honoured and protected, i 
ufed with vile and moſt tyrannical oppreſſion. My old friend 
ſaid, $* I know, Sir, that your anceſtors were diſtinguiſhed for 
heroiſm ; but it did not conſiſt in ſuch atchievements as tht 
ſeduction of young women, They crowned their lives wit 
glory; chuſing rather to die, than give up the cauſe of trut 
religion and liberty. They were renowned in arms; and ſuc 
coured the di/ire/?, not ſeeking how to render the por un 
happy, or deprive them of That which the world canvl zi 
give. Some of your madiſh companions might applaud ye ſer! 
conduct, had you ſucceeded with my daughter: But give m vo 
leave, Sir, to ſay, they are bribed by their paſſions, and as cu wo, 
minal as yourſelf, You have not treated me as a friend; bull con. 
permit me to give you ſome friendly advice ; and perhaps jo 
know more of the world than you imagine. Marry ſome vi whe 
tuous lady of education, ſuitable to your high rank: if WW 
is the object that moſt affects your heart, make choice al FT 
handſome young woman, whoſe education hath been we IF 
according to the Chriſtian faith: and be true to her, witv0 br, 
the Jeaſt appearance to the contrary, that ſhe may be t de 
you, Throw her not into the eyes of other men, that Je | 
may not throw her into their arms. Encourage her not in 


fondneſs of much company and "—_ leſt ſhe ſhould 8 
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fk of you, or you of her. There are virtuous women in the 
world; and it is plain by your prefent conduct, that you think 
there are vicious ones. 'Perhaps you will remember the ad- 
nonition of an old man you once met in a grove! —If you 
keep a miſtreſs, as it ſeems you propoſe, you will live under the 
harrows : if ſhe is viciouſly inclined, you will be her dupe, and 
ſupport her in treachery againſt yourſelf, If ſhe hath ſenti- 
ments of virtue, her manner of life will ſting her ſoul ; ſhe 
will be miſerable : and if you have the heart of a man, the 
ſeeing her in diſtreſs, will make you wretched alſo. In the 
mean time, you muſt conceal her, as well as your children, and 
hide yourſelf from the commerce of the virtuous world. All 
liſtinctions are not yet deſtroyed | I appeal to your own 
heart, if in your preſent purſuit of falſe happineſs, you do not 
find your imagination clouded with deluſive notions of plea- 
ſure, which experience derides, and reaſon condemns, whilſt 
religion weeps at the evils you are drawing on your own head, 
The greater licentiouſneſs you indulge yourſelf in, the more 
Inſenſible you will become to the ſolid tranſports of honeſt 
bre: nor will you only endanger your ſoul ; but it is probable 
your health alſo will become a prey. I preſume you are an 
avocate for liberty, at the very moment that, in the inſolence 
of fortune, you take for granted, that you might enflave my 
daughter | 1 know that this is nof ſo often regarded in morals, 
Sin politics: but let me afk you, if my ſon, who is as comely a 
perſon as yourſelf, were to attempt to enſnare your ſiſter, 
would you not think it as warrantable to ſhoot him, as you 
would a dog? Where then is your love of liberty? Is liberty 
wnfined to wealth and title? No, Sir: the pooreſt ſhould 
"oy it in ſpirit, as an emblem of that ftate of perfection, 
Mherein the ſlavery of fin is ſubdued ; the chains of iniquity 
ken ; and men become the true ſervants of the true God, 
ee whoſe ſervice is perfed? liberty ! I hope this interview will 
a e for your ſervice, and my comfort, even in the hour that my 
ita breath dall depart from me. If I make a convert of you to 
ru. de love of truth and innocence, and your future conduct 
at erte the avenging arm of Heaven, I ſhall think myſelf an 
of i Mlrument in the hands of God, for the glorious purpoſe of 
1 you happy! If you continue to nurſe foul thoughts 
D d 2 and 
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and baſe intentions : if you will be a fond libertine to play with 
your perdition : if you will enſnare your own ſoul ! you muſt 
ſtand to the event. I hope you will cure yourſelf of the 
frenzy of a lawleſs appetite. Repent of the offence!“ 
The young nobleman interrupted him, by ſaying, “Not ſo 
faſt, my old friend ; I meant nothing but as a fair bargain; 
I like your daughter, and would keep her.“ — “ What,” fe- 
plied Daniel, in the chains of hell, to adminiſter to the prince 
of darkneſs ? No, Sir: be is a Chriſtian : as ſuch ſhe hopes 
to live and die, Whether I ſhall meet her in the regions of 
the bleſled, I know not-; but this I know, that I live in hopes 
that the righteous God, whom 1 have endeavoured to ſerve, 
will ſuccour me, and pre/erve my daughter I I call it a far 
bargain : I think it would be a foul bargain. Under a no- 
tion of love, you meant to load me and my child with infamy 
and diſgrace !'”——Heie the good old man {ſhed ſome tears, 
Compaſſion for the young man, and tenderneſs for his daugh- 
ter, brought nature to his heart : recovering himſelf he went 
on.—“ I have but one, and ſhe alas a tender plant: but I hope 
to preſerve her, till ſhe grows up to heaven, Were ſhe to 
treſpaſs, I ſhould think that Providence meant to chaſtiſe me 
with the ſevereſt of all trials ! —I fhould have wiſhed to have 
adopted a beggar's brat, covered with filth and rags, with 
rheumy eyes, and ſcald head : perhaps I might have reſtored 
her to health, and found a ſoul capable of generous impreſ- 
ſions. She might have cheriſhed me in my old age, no matter 
who her father was. I would have been her father I- but 3 
my own dear child! mine, whom I love ſo tenderly !—to {ee 
her tumbled by a vile hand, into a pit of ink ; where ſhould 
J find the ſtream to waſh her clean again? Conſider, my 
young lord, what it is to be honeſt, and a father to à child 
be loves!“ 

A. O mercy ! —What did he ſay? 

T. My old friend, full of his ſubject, went on:“ Perhaps 
vou have not been uſed to hear men talk from ancient 
fages ; but I can tell you that a very wiſe man once ſaid, «Þ 
thou giveſt thy ſoul the deſires that pleaſe her, ſhe will make 
thee a laughing-/lock to thine enemies, that malign thee,” And 
40 ſpeak to you ho are young, as a prophet once did to 7 
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dad finners, I muſt ſay, Beauty hath deceived thee ; Iuft hath per- 
yerted thine heart, and turned thine eyes from heaven ! You, like 
them, would be as cruel as laſcivious ; not to give falſe witneſs 
to take away my daughter's temporal life ; but you would 
conſign her to infamy; you would leave her to repentance, or 
everlaſting death! Behold her there, and tremble ! — He 
anſwered with more civility, but with ſome impatience, as 
thinking himſelf over-matched in argument. You forget 
yourſelf, Sir. I did not expect to meet with a Methodi/# 
preacher in theſe woods.” — My old friend replied, © No: 
nor, I ſuppoſe, with any other preacher : therefore you are the. 
more treacherous / But know, young lord, that Heaven is ever 
watchful over its worſhippers : and often, in mercy to the 
wicked, blaſts their deſigns; prevents the commiſſion of foul 
deeds ; and ſaves them from themſelves, Heaven grant this 
may be the caſe of the ſon, of my much-honoured lord, your 
father ! The young man ſtarted back, and ſaid, . 
father ! The old man having ſo far diſcovered himſelf, re- 
plied, (Ves, my lord: your father !—Your father, my 
much-honoured lord, now fleeping in the boſom of the earth, 
ne called mc his friend. Not long before his death, as we were 
ve walking in this very grove, he told me, in the fulneſs of his 
heart, the tears ſtreaming down his hoary cheeks, that in, 
ſite of all his care, he feared that his much-loved, — (ever 
ef- hall I remember his tears !) his much-loved ſon, would for- 
[ter zet his God! I know that your conduct correſponds with 
te cu//om of modern young men, who rob young women, 
Whom it would be their glory to protech. He who ruleth 
puld wore, once deſtroyed a world for its iniquity, Heaven grant, 
that you may repent ! This is my bleſſmg! Though you have 
ited as my enemy, you may be again my friend, Kind Pro- 
"dence hath now furniſhed me with an occaſion of ſhewing 
rlpeſt to the memory of my much-honoured friend and pa- 
on]! O may the righteous God, for his ſake, turn the heart 
cient of tis ſon, and guide his paths to everlaſting peace!“ 

M. Could he reſiſt ſuch an admonition? | 

7. Upon this he took out his handkerchief, and ſhed ſome 
*ars, My old friend, whoſe tone was already in the mourn- 
hl ſtrain, then ſaid, “ 1 perceive, my lord, there is virtue 
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great honour to my friend; whilſt it gave proof, that he pol 
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in your ſoul ! Will you permit me to take you by the hand; 
as a token that my indignation and ſorrow are turned Ito 
pleaſure and joy? I hope when we meet again, it will be on 
terms of friendſhip. My high obligations to your father, 
made me the more daring on this occaſion. I with to be your 
friend.” The young lord ſtood mute for ſome time, weep- 
ing; and then in broken accents ſaid, My good friend, 
will jou forgive me? Methinks I ſhould be happy if I could 
call you by a more intereſting name!“ | 

M. This was glorious on both ſides ! 
7. There is a ſtrange mixture in moſt characters: but 
what is the offence among men, where there ſhould not be 1 
mutual forgiveneſs? If all our ſouls were forfeited by fin, 
and he to whoſe anger they were forfeited, found out the 
means of forgiveneſs, mercy ſhould flow in ſtreams from the 
heart, that hopes to find mercy. 5 4l 
M. But pray, what did his declaration ſeem to imply! 
7. When I. heard the ftory, I thought that he meant to 
make fome honourable offer 'with regard to Margaret. The 
tenderneſs which worked in his heart on this intereſting oc- 
caſion, might raife his thoughts of her virtues, as well as her 
father's. True Chriſtian philoſophy has wonderful effects on 
minds, where there is any tincture of generoſity, 
AM. What became of Margaret all this time? | 
T. She looking down, with ſympathetic ſorrow, whilſt the 
big tear ſtood in her lovely eyes, could take no part in fuch 
a converſation, Her health, you know, was already faſt on 
the decline. The contrition of this young nobleman, Was 


feſſed a large portion of generoſity, by ſecing and acknowledg- 
ing his fault, and ſubmitting to be admoniſhed-by one, wi? 
In rank was ſo much his iueriar. | 3 

A. It was fortunate for him that he did ſo! But was 
not ſtrange, that he ſhould have ſo much patience, and ſtand 
fo quietly? HR 

T. He was deprived of the power of motion. Mapa! 
charms, on one fide, joined to his curioſity, and perhaps ſom 
reſpect for grey locks, fixed him down, 
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M. I wonder that generoſity does not keep people virtuous 1 
7. Do you mean chaſte? It is not every one, who is of 2 
generous mind. Do you take care, and not truſt to generoſity 
in ſuch inſtances : it does wonders ſometimes z but if pru- 
dence, and a ſenſe of religion, do not reſtrain the ardour of 
youth, or the impurity of age, I fear generoſity is not to be 
truſted, | 344 

M. The young lord was certainly miſtaken in his object; 
| Margaret had as high ſentiments of virtue, as any dutchefs in 
the land, | | '* 

7. Her father knew this; and therefore he treated the young 
nobleman, as one to whom he wiſhed well, not fearful of his 
daughter's conduct. This affair was not ſpoken of till after 
her death, as it would have anſwered no purpoſe, but that 
of making the virtue of his daughter, a ſubje& of common 
talk, which he wiſely thought ought to be avoided ; ſince to 
huaft of virtue, can only ſubject it to be ſuſpected. 

M. He acted the part of a wiſe man, and a Chriſtian : but 
many fathers would not have been ſo eaſily appeaſed. 

T. Perſeyerance in a good cauſe, keeps honour bright. 
The honour of an honeſt man, a friend to human kind, will 
teach him to conſider what it is to be a man, a creature whoſe 
fllential property is infirmity. Such honour is not of the cob- 
web kind, for every fly to ſtick in it, Thoſe who are truly 
$00d, and bold in conſcious integrity, do not ſuffer their re- 
ſentments of indignities, to carry them beyond the bounds 


n which generoſity for an enemy preſcribes. But here you 
25 WY the tendereſt motives of gratitude, and reſpect to the me- 
pol⸗ mory of the good old lord, pleaded with the united foree of 


enderneſs, for his own dau ghter. 
M. Who was this young lord's father? 
T, Lord Theodore, whoſe ſeat is at Arno. Lady Friendly 
Neured him much: ſhe knew him well, and made an elegy 
mthe occaſion of his death, ſuppoſing him to have paſſed 
ls days in the ſimplicity of a /hepherd*s life, - 
M. A lady make verſes | 
7. Yes, child: if women had proper education, we ſhould 
that they would generally excel men in works that de- 
pend on the imagination, particularly in the three ſiſter arts, 


$ the 
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ae called, poetry, painting, and muſic. 
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I. It is very true, the girls ſing, draw patterns for thei 
work, and make couplets, eſpecially where ive or diſdain are 
concerned, much better than our ruſtics can do, - But pray, 
do you remember the lady's verſey ? | L 
T. Ves: In order to underſtand them, you muſt conſider 
that he was a great /tateſman, an admirable poet, and an ex- 
cellent Hiſtorian : very charitable and humane. 
M. Yet unfortunate in his ſon. 
T. They ſay he is at length reformed, and does honour ts 
his father's memory, his country, and human nature, The 
elegy runs thus: 


YE bow'rs of ARNO, (where the graces rove, 
Lave mid your ſprings, or round your valleys play) 
Shed all your ſweets, deſpoil each fragrant grove, 
In balmy ruins ſhroud your ſhepherds clay. 
Mourn widow'd graces, every pleaſure fled, 
Even virtue mourns, for THEODORE 4s dead? 


That THEODORE, who whilom us'd to lead 
Your ſportive train, to wind the maxy ſiream; 
IN ho lur d your ſteps, &er ARNO's lawns to tread, 
Aud pierc'd each grove, with your enliv' ning gleam. 
Mourn, hapleſs ſhades ; decline each firw'r its head} 
The pride of virtue, THEODORE is dead! 


That THEODOR, by ev'ry muſe ador'd; 
Wheſe ſilver harp, ſo often tun'd their praiſe, 
Whoſe fixt attention, lib'ral arts explor'd, 
bo did to wiſdom laſting trophies 1 aiſe. | 
Mourn muſes, mourn, the gentleſt ſpirit fied, 
Mild wiſdom mourn, for TREODORE is dead? 


That 'THEODORE, whoſe noble beſſom glow'd 
With patriot fondneſs, for his country's weal ; 
He from whoſe lips, perſuaſive reaſon flow'd, 
Whoſe polifÞd truths could rapt attention fleal. ' , 
Mourn Britain, mourn, the firmeſt patriot fled, 
Bright honour mourn, for THEODORE is dead! 
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That THEODORE, thoſe gentle nature felt 5 
The pains and ſorrows that were not his um; 

Who ne er deny d, when trembling anguiſh knelt, 
But paid with ready joy, the ſacred loan, | 

Mourn mercy, mourn, the kindeſt ſpirit fled, 

Soft pity mourn, for THEODORE ts dead! 


That THEODORE, by every ſcience hail'd, 
Whoſe fledfaft virtue, faction ne er could blame; 
In whoſe warm heart, religions truths prevail d; 
The brighteſt trophy in the faireſt fame. 
Huſh then thy plaints, thy penſiue ſtrains give ver, 
For THEODORE now ſhines — to ſet no more 


M. Exceedingly pretty, indeed ! — Lady Friendly muſt have 
an excellent heart, to have entertained ſuch ſentiments on oc- 
calion of the death of an acquaintance ; and be very inge- 
nious alſo, to expreſs them ſo well. I muſt try my memory 
if | can learn to repeat theſe verſes, if you think proper, 

T, As you pleaſe. But, Mary, in regard to your opinion 
0! the GENEROSITY of mankind II muſt let you know how 
litle it is to be truſted, The daughter of a conſiderable yeo- 
man in this county, was deluded by a young gentleman, 
Wo, I believe, had promiſed her marriage; at leaſt he was 
rely diſtreſt how to throw her off, without the imputation 
if the higheſt cruelty and injuſtice. Her father called on me, 
deg | would be a mediator. This was the more arduons 
alc, as I had been befriended by the young gentleman's fa- 11 
er, However we had an interview, and he acknowledged, 1440 

her preſence, that he had promiſed to take care of her, 1 i | 
* the retired, I expoſtulated with him in theſe terms: . 1 . 
for God's ſake, Sir; for the ſake of your own honour 1 
reputation, think ſeriouſly of this matter! W hat could WH, | 
© the purport of your words? If they were meant to de- 11 

, how can they be juſtified before God ? If they were 1 
t meant to deceive, what could be intended but marriage ? 1 
ſays that you promiſed ; ſhe underſtood that you meant to 
my her. Miſtakes of this kind may eaſily ariſe, where 
© 5 no ſigning and ſealing ; I always ſuppoſe,” that 
Vor. II, E e men 
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men are more liberal in promiſes, on ſuch occaſions, than 
themſelves are aware of. It was the affection which this 
young woman entertained for you, which hurried her into 4 
criminal compliance. Was this a ſufficient reaſon for you 
to throw her off as unworthy of you ? It is a hard ſentence 
indeed] Had you never ſpoken to her of marriage, ſhe would 
probably have ſmothered her paſſion in its infancy. Her birth 
and education make her, in every view, too good to be your 
harlot : nor do I find you have any reaſon for not marrying 
her, but that her fortune is ſmall, In my humble way of think- 
ing, juſtice claims the more from you, becauſe her fortune is 
ſmall : if it were large, you would marry her. Does poverty, 
or narrowneſs of fortune on. her ſide, warrant oppreſſion 
on yours? How will you ſtand in the eſteem of the world? 
No crime is of a blacker dye, than cruelty / And cruelty to: 
woman, in ſuch a caſe, is the moſt hideous, It wears 3 
monſtrous viſage : it murders while it ſmiles, Soft words that 
wound, are inſults as well as ſtabs, Ere long you will py 
dearly for your tranſgreſſion, when it may not be in the powet 
of mortal man to reſtore your peace, or heal your wounded 
boſom. Reflect on this whole ſcene !—Guiltlefs you fount 
this unhappy girl, ſmiling in youth, in innocence, and yy: 
How do you leave her? tainted, oppreſſed with conicious 
guilt, and overwhelmed with ſorrow, of which you are the 
occaſion ! Conſider, Sir, what mournful conſequences ma 
follow ! She will not accept the wages of iniquity; u ci 
make her no ſatisfattion, but by marriage. You left no mea 
untried to gain an artleſs maid; and now, betrayed by yr 
love, and her confidence in your homour, you leave her 
periſh I would not ftand in your place for all the world! 
You aſk my opinion, and | give it with the freedom and cn 
dour, which I truſt I ſhall always ſhe to the end of my lie 
Think that the day may come, Sir, when theſe very flog 
may prate of your miſdoings, and your pangs be as h ® 
two-edged ſword, Where is your heart or underſtans 
Perhaps you do not know what miſchief you have done - 
have heard her mournful tale; I have ſeen the riſing is 
which ſhake her ſoul ; Her father's pillow, I know, b 
with briny tears; and her fond mother's cheek _ 
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dame Reflect on your conduct: If you had no Bone/? mean- 
ing, was all the profuſion of the love and tenderneſs you 
expreſſed in your letters, to purchaſe the tranſient pleaſure of 
the poſſeſſion of her injured perſon? O ſhame, that man 
ſhould fawn and flatter, and mean — what ſhall I ſay? — mean 
to be a villain! You will pardon me, Sir — That ſome men, 
in ſuch caſes, act like villains, you muſt grant. Curſed be the 
pleaſure which is dyed ſo deep in guilt, and creates ſo much 
pain and ſorrow !?? 19.48 | 

M. Surely this was enough to melt bis heart, and awaken 
it to a ſenſe of his miſdeeds ! h 

T. So the generoſity of yours may incline you to think: it 
ſeemed to make ſome impreſſion upon his mind, for he ſhed a 
tear; but went away, like the young man in the goſpel, ſor- 
rowful, far he had great riches ; and therefore, — had not re- 
folution enough to act right. There are ſome men, who are 
ſo little acquainted with themſelves, as not to diſtinguiſh the 
lictates of their reaſon, from thoſe of their paſſions, He 
night think, upon the whole, that of two ſuppoſed evils, mar- 
rage would be the greateſt : whereas, the contrary was ſo 
apparent to me, that I believe he would have been made 
happy. The more the diſtinction of reaſon and paſſion is 
made, the wiſer the man : and the cloſer he follows reaſon, 
the more virtuous he becomes. In the preſent caſe, this 
young man had gratified his ſinful defires, at the dreadful coſt 
0 a young waman : and having ſo far beaten down the bar- 
ters of virtue, his next ſtrong paſſion was avarice, or pride, 
r ambition; whichever it might be, it ſeized his heart: 
nd when he ſhould have repaired the injury, and done juſtice, 
be choſe the contrary part, ſtill conſidering what was moſt 
Jeqfng to himſelf and not That which he might have known 
Fs right in the fight of Gad 

Ml, | ſuppoſe he called it prudene : and his parents and 
Finds might think, every woman that treſpaſſes, no matter 
Mo the tempter was, deſerves ſuch treatment ;— though men 
Pals unpuniſhed | 

7. You ſhall hear the event: It is probable his parents acted, 
1 the principle you mention, that the children of this world 
| REL © | | are 


breaſt-plate can he wear, whoſe quarrel is not juſt ? for 


11 
are wiſer in their generation, than the children of light ” They 
act more conſiſtently, ſuppoſing there is no God, or no account 
to be giyen after death, But this not being the caſe, what 


though he ſhould be fortified in tempered ſteel, yet ſtill his 
boſom would be open ; and his name blaſted by mortal breath, 
May it not be called high imprudence to treſpaſs againſt our- 
ſelves ? Is it not folly, or madneſs, to ſuppoſe our actions are 
not as open as the ſun's beams, when darted forth in all the 
glory of meridian brightneſs! Can they imagine that the A. 
mighty will be an idle ſpectator? Will they ſay, © Tuſh! God 
careth not: nothing will happen: that which we ſee with 
our eyes to-day, will be the ſame to-morrow !*? The con- 
trary is ſo true, that we are abſolutely ignorant what to-mor- 
row will bring forth ; and the cantinual changes and chances 
of this life, give daily proof, that there is no ſecurity, but 
in thinking well, and doing right ; and according to That 
meaſure, which we believe to be the rule of eternal juſtice 
and mercy !——T hat ſhame-faced ſpirit, which mutinies ina 
man's boſom, will not ſuffer him to do wrong unpuniſhed! 
AH. Did this young man make no conceflions ? 
T. No other than, that he would make her a proper allow- 
ance, but could not poſſibly think of marrying her, as he ſhould 
diſablige his friends, and marr his fortune. She, on the other 
hand, was in no want of a decent ſupport, ſuch as virtue i 
always contented with; and therefore would not accept bis 
offer. Grief for ſuch ill treatment, threw her into a con- 
ſumption, and ſhe died in a few months after; leaving a leſſon 
to young women, to be cautious whom they truſt ; and pa- 
ticularly when they love the man that waos them. 
M. O Mercy! —What is become of him? 7 

T. He is the moſt unhappy of all mortals: he now conſiden 
himſelf as the murderer of this young woman, in return for 
the love ſhe bore him, —— Well may you look ſad, May! 
I hope you will learn both fear and caution : and where J* 
are moſt partial, there to be moſt on your guard. 
M. You ſay, he js the moſt unhappy of men | 
T. He is almoſt raving, with a conſciouſneſs of hallt 


Wed baſely.—It is but a few days ſince I ſaw him :— 1 
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« O'my friend, how ſhall I baniſh from my heart, the re- 
membrance of my dear Caroline /—— O how ſhall I forget 
the parting ſcene! The recollection of her boſom heaving 
with ſorrow, when I bid her farewel, plunges a dagger into my 
non: my hard heart hath broken hers. Her words ſtill found 
in my ears, „It is but to die, ſays ſhe, though it be a death 
of torture, Though you will not be my huſband, 7 ſhall be 
your friend] yet never to ſee your face again, upon any terms 
of diſhonour, With my laſt breath will I pray for your proſ- 
perity! If it is the decree of Heaven, that I ſhould be thus 
chaſtiſed, thy will, O God, be dne muſt bid farewel to 
all the charms of blooming youth, and all this world's joys ! 
May the remembrance of my ſad fate, never diſturb your 
breaſt, unleſs it ſhould bleed with penitential ſorrow, to waſh 
away your guilt, and prepare your ſoul for heaven ! Farewel 
—my unkind, cruel Francis]! In relating this ſtory, he 
burſt into tears. After ſome time, he went on, Thus did 
ce her tears ſtream from her eyes, whilſt her fond heart ſwelled 
14 high, and forbad the utterance of more. Such, my friend, 
vere the bleſſings which this generous girl beſtowed upon me, 
ungrateful and criminal as I am! O what a falling off was 
W mine, from her, whoſe love was of ſuch conſtancy and gen- 
uld tleneſs! Would to God I had taken your advice! The re- 
ther membrance is now armed with arrows, which pierce my ſoul : 
ue 19 d where ſhall I fly from the torrent of my troubles ! I hear 
| his de firuggled with her ſorrows, as if ſhe'meant to live in ſpite - 
con- ¶ & my unkindneſs; but ſo it could not be. Soft was the mu- 
eon de of her tongue: and I am told, there was melody in her 
rief, which charmed the ſtanders-by: it was expreſſed in 
uch charitable terms, taking all the fault upon herſelf, that 
| whilſt they liſtened to her ſorrows, they became their own !_ 
ide WY ler parents now droop and hang their heads, curſing the 
cn for cue of their dear daughter's death ! O how dark is my bo- 
Mn! A murderer condemned by law, by law is executed : 
ere ju far be makes atonement, What then am 1? How ſhall I 
vice? How cleanſe my mind from this foul ſtain ? - O 
Wat infatuation ſeized my heart, when I might have ſaved 
Pt Carline from the grave ! Shall I complain of parents? 
de (ai flas! they ſaw my fault with partial eyes, and could not 
0 judgo 
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judge of the ſeverity, which my ſenſations might create here. 
after, She is gone! jrrevocably gone]! The proudeſt tro. 
phies of monumental praiſe, can but faintly deſcribe her 


exceſs of love for me. Surely ſhe hath made an offering which 
Heaven accepts : and grant me, O merciful Father of man- 
kind, the repentance which her laſt ſweet words implored on 
my behalf, if there is mercy in heaven for ſuch a wretch a [ 
am!“ You muſt not be ſurprized that he ſhould talk thus, 
for I am told the poor man is ſo much ſhocked, that there is 
danger of his loſing his reaſon, He is feen walking by him- 
ſelf, and ſtrait he burſts into an agony, crying out, O Car- 
line, Caroline, | am thy murderer !”— Then he weeps.— He ſel- 
dom ſleeps for above two hours at a time; and as certain as he 
awakes, the ſame thoughts recur to his mind. — Sometimes ke 
gnaws his lips. His eyes loak hollow, and his lips wear a 
livid paleneſs, as if he withered at the heart. His friends carry 


| 

( 

him into ſcenes of merriment ; theſe make him ſigh the more, 
What they will do with him, or he with himſelf, I know & 
not l: 
MA. This is a very ſerious buſineſs, and ſhould be a leſſon to q 
young men, how they act in ſuch circumſtances, ſeeing there 0 
is One above, whoſe judgment cannot be bribed. Alas, my 
father] my heart bleeds for them both.—She, indeed, bath [a 
early paid the debt due to Nature and penitential ſorrow: * WW ® 
is tortured with the anguiſh of a double guilt : firſt, for ſeduc- at 
ing; next, for deſerting the object of his love: and is it nt by 
Ma 


right that he ſhould be doubly puniſhed ? | 

T. You ſee, Mary, when virtue is forgotten, how litte 
dependance can be made on any ſuppoſed generoſity, either to 
prevent evils, or to cure them: though it is to be preſumed, 
that this gentleman did not really apprehend that he was att 
ing as the murderer of this young woman. 

M. But did he care when he refuſed marriage, whether be 
was or not ? | 

T. It is one thing to think of a particular event, and anothet 
to ſtifle the thoughts of what may happen. 5 

M. Would it not have been far better for her, if ſbe has 
followed the advice of her Saviour, “ Go, and ſin uc "I 
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than reſted her confidence in a wretched mortal, who had ated 
a baſe part to take advantage of her love, and then to leave 
her, as if the had been a common mercenary harlot! O 
name! — But he ſuffers ſadly ! | 
J. Let us now wiſh him a deliverance from the anguiſh 

his ſoul, You ſee how paſhon aſſumes the viſage of virtue, 
when the heart is ſubdued by tenderneſs : and how mankind 
arc apt to convert the crimes of others, into miſchief to them- 
ſelves. The Spaniſh lady murdered het ſeducer: this poor 
girl died for the love of hers. Whether a conſciouſneſs of 
her own tranſgreſſion; the impreſſion of her lover's falſhood; 
or that ſhe had ſo high a ſenſe of honour, that ſhe could not 
think of giving herſelf in honourable wedlock to any other 
man, the ſeems to have delivered herſelf up to deſpair : ſhe 
was ſo far to blame : ſhe leaves a melancholy proof of the 
{ad effects of lawleſs love. And you find in the iſſue, that 
there is as much ſenſibility on the part of the man, except 
that he repents when it is too late to fave her from the 
rave, We may hope, however, that his repentance will 
lare his ſoul from that perdition, which ingratitude in love, 
wgrravated by falſhood and artful ſeduction, may lead a man 
wo expect, Alas, my dear Mam, however ſeriouſly you and 
| may talk of ſuch matters, offences of this kind are not 
fare; too many, who ſhould know what good and evil 
mean, give themſelves a boundleſs latitude without remorſe : 
ad yet, as I have told you more than once, they are not 
wnted out of buman ſociety, but ſometimes received with high 
marks of diſtinction; as if the more daring in iniquity, the 
lronger proof they give of deſerving female ſmiles : or gaining 
the heart of a fooliſh woman. Some women are ſuch bad in- 
©preters of mens actions, as to prefer the man who has treſ- 
Ralled moſt ; as if it were enough that he had been a lover, 
wuever ſhameful his conduct towards the object of his love. 
he vanity of ſome women leads them to think, they can fix 
te devil himſelf to truth and conſtancy, though they have 
t ſenſe enough to know, that next to the practice of evil, is 
wing it countenance, 

Are they Chriſtians who judge in this manner? Have 


J a true ſenſe of humanity? Do they know how to ſupport 
© honour of their ſex ? 


7 | T. Not 
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7. Not in my opinion: but ſo it is: and knowing the 
world, we muſt be the more guarded, not only to avoid the 
offence in our own perſons, but to judge of it properly with 
regard to others. You may perceive with what calmneſs 
Margaret's father behaved not that his trial was fo. ſevere 
as that of the ancient Roman (a), who ſtabbed his own daugh- 
ter (b), rather than deliver her up a prey to brutal violence, 
M. Stab his own daughter! | 
T. This was the effect of deſpair ; fot the judge on the 
bench (c), was the party who. ſought the maid as the object 
of his deſires, and had given ſentence that ſhe was born a 
fave to a certain man, a creature of his, who claimed her az 
his property. This was the ſtratagem to get the young wo- 
man into his hands. Do. you think the father did well? 
A. Can it be well for a man to kill his own daughter? Ho 
might act according to his heathen notions, 
T. He was an heathen : but you may perceive he had high 
ſentiments of honour. and parental love. 
A. 1 ſee that women have been the cauſe of much miſchief 
in all ages: but what was the conſequence ? 
T. This act of brutal tyranny, coſt the judge his life, and 
brought about one of the greateſt revolutions the Roman ſtate 
ever knew. Such was the virtue of that ancient people at that 
time. What might the ſame ſpirit, under the Chri/tian law, 
accompliſh to reform the world! You may ſee what a high 
opinion has been entertained of chaſtity, in the pagan world; 
and what indignation the attempt of a great vicious man 
raiſed in a father's breaſt, You may alſo conſider the ſacred 
love of a virtuous father, for a good daughter. Theſe ſent! 
ments depend on the innocence of the oppreſſed, If we lok 
this ſenſe, incontinency may become as familiar as any other ſin. 
The known viciouſneſs of a woman, or the cool temper of 
man, may operate in a very different manner. I have heard ; 
a huſband, who finding his wife in bed with his acquariai 
improperly called his friend, cried, ** Jact, is it you! Do 
not diſturb yourſelf: I knew ſhe was a whore!“ But be 
would never fee her face again from that day. A. te 


(a) Virginius, a Roman ſoldier of renowned ꝓrobity. | F 
(b) Virginia. | | | 
(c) Appius Claudius, the Roman decimvir. 
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,. He muſt have been acquainted with her wickedneſs, 
and loſt all regard for her, who could treat the matter ſo ludi- 
croully, | 
7. Another gentleman having diſcovered a wicked correſ- 
pondency carried on by his wife, treated her with equal con- 
tempt, but in a genteeler manner, —As he roſe in the morn- 
ing, he conſtantly left a guinea on the table, Having done this 
ery often, ſhe ſpoke to him: „Pray,“ ſays ſne, my dear, 
what is the meaning, when you ſleep with me, that you leave 
zguineaon my drefling-table ?” He calmly anſwered, *© That 
is the price which I uſually give my miftreſſes ** at once diſcover- 
ing his knowledge of her evil practices, and his contempt of 
der; no longer regarding her as the partner of his joys and 
ſorrows, the virtuous wife of his boſom, but as the creature 
of his gratification ; a mere pro/ittute. 
A. Did not this reproach ſting her to death? 
7. She confeſſed her guilt : —and after much repentance, 
made her peace: — but the deſired to live a recluſe liſe, as a 
token of her ſincerity, —Though ſuch inftances prove the 
coolneſs of ſome men's tempers, on ſuch occaſions ; with 
hers it operates very differently. I have heard my maſter ſay, 
de had daily ſeen two or three murdered perſons lying in the 
nreets of Liſbon, ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by criminal correſ- 
ondence (a), Theſe murders were committed by huſbands 
r relations, in defence of their rights and honour. I think 
e conduct of a princeſs (5) of Gaul, more brave and gene- 
dus. She was much diſtinguiſhed for chaſtity, as well as 
Katy, Being taken priſoner in war by the Romans, the cen- 
non (e) into whoſe hands ſhe fell, tried all the arts of per- 
aon, to accompliſh his wicked deſign ; which proving in- 
ctual, he made uſe of force. Soon after, an opportunity 
tered of the lady's being ſent home, and the centurion at- 
ded her to the place where the price of her ranſom was to 
pad, While he, with a lender guard, was weighing the gold, 
* cmmanded her attendants to draw their ſwords and kill 
1 him; 
0 About 1729 this was the caſe. 


') Cianare, the wife of Ortiagon, a prince of ancient Gaul, now 


94 captain, or commander of an hundred. 
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him; which being done, ſhe cut off his head with her ov; 
hand, and hiding it under her robe, ſhe carried it to her huſ. 
band; and expreſſing a fierce indignation for the outrage whicy 
had been done her, threw it at his feet, nobly ſuſtaining the 
honour of her ſex. | 

M. If ſuch a reſentment were not forbidden by the laws of 
Chriſt, every woman of virtue ſo offended, would have much 
better reaſon for it, than for a man to kill his daughter, to pre- 
vent her falling into bad hands. 3 | 

T. Chriſtians are warranted to ſlay in their own defence, a 
ſome Chriſtian women have done on ſuch occaſions. ' A huf- 
band, who kills a man, or his own wife, when taken in adul- 
tery, 1 believe is generally pardoned; it being ſuppoſed to be 
the effect of the higheſt wrath, and ſudden reſentment, As 
for the reſt, many a man has been hanged for a rape: and 
therefore, we ſtand in no need of ſuch private vindictive juſtice, 
as the Gallic lady ſought.—Another Roman leader, of much 
greater note (a), did not aſſume the right of a congueror, with 
regard to a young lady of great beauty : he is extolled to the 

ſkies for not doing That, which if he had done, he ought to 
have been branded with infamy, as an execrable villain. Som 
acquire fame at a very cheap rate! 

M. You talk of the right of conqueſt ! Nothing can malt 
wrong right : and if inſtead of a great lady, ſhe had been the 
daughter of a peaſant, the caſe would not haye been altere 
in the leaſt, 

T. I agree with you, that the rights of human nature, ad 
the reſpect we owe to each other, as required by the law® 
God, are prior to all conſiderations of rank or condition, # 
people had wit enough to think ſo, Mary, we ſhould ſoon let 
the world much more reformed. At preſent, riches on n 
fide abuſed, and on the other poverty not patiently ſubmit 
to, are cauſes of the lawleſs commerce of the ſexes, ® 

as the evil propenſities of gur nature, I have read of Wa 
inſtances of great continence, among the firſt and mol 
nowned perſons of the carth, the memory of which ic f 
ſerved, as being ſet up in a more exalted view : and as ful 
perſons have been under the greateſt temptations to aufe 
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om the undounded power which their ſituation gave them. 
A Gretian king (a), perceiving in himſelf a ftrong paſſion for 
the prieſteſs of Diana, retired for ſome time. The heathen 
world paid divine honours to an imaginary Being under this 
game, to whom they aſcribed chaſtity, as a peculiar attribute; 
ſo highly did they revere it. This prince left his palace, left 
he ſhould be tempted to violate the purity of that ſacred order. 
— One of the kings of Se/amin uſed to expreſs his aſtoniſh- 
ment, that any man ſhould commit an infidelity with reſpect 
to his marriage vow, when if the wife were to be guilty, it 
would throw him into rage and torture of mind. To 
come to later times, we find that our king Henry VI. was 
remarkable for his chaſtity : obſerving ſome ladies at court 
with their boſoms uncovered, he reprimanded them. 

M. Few kings, I believe, in theſe days, are fo reſerved, 
What particular inſtance have you heard of in common 
life ? 

T. I ſuppoſe that many happen, though virtue doth not 
proclaim her own deeds at the houſe-top. A yeoman of 
the guards to Charles II. was tempted by one of the king's 
miſtreſſes. She was very importunate with him: at length 
he ſaid, ( Madam, I am married as if he had concluded, 
that this conſideration would reſtrain her, The ſtory reached 


nale 
We the cars of the king, who was not renowned for his chaſtity : 
. but he ſent for the man; commended him highly; told him, 


that he reſpected the virtucus ; and advanced him to a ſupe- 
flor office, In Scotland, the people were wont to be awed 
by a religious principle, in a high degree. In ancient days 
in Sweden, they thought of adultery, as we think of parricidr, 
or murdering of a father; ſomething ſhocking beyond de- 
(cription, I have heard, that there are nations, in other 
ſpecs leſs poliſhed than ourſelves, whoſe hearts are never 
tained by any ſuch guilt. When once their hands are 
hined, it is ſuch a token of mutual fidelity, that no inſtance 
found of its being violated. Such virtue, May, gilds the 
"tage, and makes the homely fare ſweeter than all the 
Wands which cookery has invented : it beguiles the hours of 

life, 
(a) Antiochus, the third king of Macidon. | 
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Life, beyond all the laboured inventions of modern amuſe. 
ments; and takes out the ſting from the expectation of 
death ! 
A. But among all theſe ſtories of kings and queens, yeo- 
men and cottagers, do any ſtand upon ſuch honourable recor 
as Foſeph ? 
T. Foſeph ated, indeed, like a faithful ſervant to his maſter 
and his God: he proved his title to the confidence repoſed in 
him : he was favoured beyond the common race of the ſons of 
men ; and lived and died under the ſmiles of Heaven, | 
M. Were the firſt Chriſtians much diſtinguiſhed for cho. 
flity © 
T. Very much: I remember to have heard of a plot which 
ſome heathens formed againſt the chaſtity of a certain young 
Cbriſtian. They bound him with ſilken ſtrings, in ſuch a 
manner, that he had but one way left to extricate himſelf, 
A. May I aſk what it was? 
Tx Why, Mary, he bit out his own tongue, and ſpit it in 
the woman's face. 
M, A Chriſtian only could 45 thought of ſuch an expt- 
dient, or executed it with ſuch reſolution, in the defence of 
That chaſtity, which no doubt he prized ſo high, that ht 
would have chearfully reſigned his breath, rather than ſub» 
mit, 
T. The admonitions given us in regard to chaſtity, ar 
numerous: we are to make a coyenant with qur eyes, not i 
look on a maid ; underſtood to be with evil deſires ; —or not io 
look, leſt the deſires ſhould be evil. We are alſo admonilhed, 
not to gaze on another man's wife: —nor ſtumble at the 
beauty of a waman, Theſe are inſtructions founded on + 
knowledge of the human heart, and calculated to prevent 
thoſe gratifications, which lead to fin and ſorrow, We att 
taught by the Chriſtian law, that he who looketh at à 0 
man 10 luſt after her, hath committed adultery already wii 
her in his heart. 
AH. I ſuppaſe this is to be underſtood of intentions or ei 
deſigns. 
T. In general, it "UTR as if no vice is ſo expert in n dg 


ing itſelf in the garb of virtue, as this, which reſpe 5 1 
| W 
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1wieſs commerce of the ſexes : but it can be only the garb : 
if we ſaw vice in her true colours, we ſhould certainly fly 
from her; ſhe could not enſnare ſo many of the unwary, be- 
fore they knew their danger. We Chriſtians cannot be at a 
loſs to know how we ought to conduct ourſelves : Chriſtianity 
requires nothing at our hands, in ſtronger terms than chaſtity, 
which extends even to the correction of our thoughts. 

M. All Chriſtians muſt be ſenſible of this. 

7. Well then, as you are a Chriſtian, fix in your mind an 
abhorrence of all forbidden ſenſual indulgence, Abſtain even 
from the moſt diſtant occaſions of luſt and wantonneſs. Keep a 


j government of your paſſions, that your appetites may not hurry 
5 you into fin, Cheriſh in your breaſt a deep ſenſe of the per- 


ſect holineſs of God, and of his being preſent every where. 
In a word, entertain a thorough conviction of the great truths 
of our religion; and that there can be no hopes of ſalvation, 
where chaſtity is diſregarded. We are aſſured, that being 
entangled in deceitful luſts, is warring againſt the ſoul : and 
If we bring this into ſlavery, all is loſt. Among the Fews of 
old, when they forgot their duty to God, the prophet com- 
plains in very emphatical terms : among other accuſations, he 


that is, their reaſon and religion, by acting like brutes ; for 


abe tells them, they were like fed horſes, every one neighing 
t to alter his neighbours wife. | 
ot to M. This, indeed, is a very ſtrong deſcription of the ſtate 


af thoſe who follow their appetites, unawed by any conſt- 
lerations of a judgment to come. 

7. What is it reſtrains us, but ſuch conſiderations? Hu- 
man laws keep many in awe ; but where there is conſent of 
hartes in wickedneſs ; when religion fails of its force on the 
Mind, men will grow wanton in iniquity. 

H. Is it not common for mankind to ſhelter themſelves 


2 the flimſy covering of numbers committing ſin in this 
Mance ? - | 


'e all 


7. Ay, Mary, flimſy indeed ! You have given it a very 
* name, for it is a very flimſy covering, and ſerves as 
ue to conceal the guilt, as to furniſh any excuſe for it. 


W hat 
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watchful guard over your thoughts: habituate yourſelf to the 


reproaches them for forſaking the glory of their moral nature; 
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What would you think, if any one ſhould pretend, that cor. 
poreal puniſhment, or ignominious death, is leſs an evil he. 
cauſe crouds of malefactors are annually. cod to 3 
loathſome priſon, or the yallows ! 
M. I hope there are not ſo many guilty of i incontinen, 
as is. generally imagined, I have heard, that the women in 
England, are more diſtinguiſhed for chaſtity, than thoſe of any 
other nation. 

TI believe they are: but a good woman in all countries, 
bath nothing ſo much at heart, as to act in character; and az 
one, who knowing herſelf to be accountable to her God, 
condudts herſelf as if the knew it. — I muſt inform you, Mar, 
proviſion. for incontinency is a trade in great Cities 

AM. A trade! 

T. Yes: there are many evil ſpirits in the world, who walk 
about in human form, but are properly the meſſengers and 
miniſters of the prince of darkneſs : they ſeek occaſions of 
emolument, at the dreadful coſt of unthinking young wo- 
men. Whether theſe paſs under the harſh denomination of 
bawds and pimps, who are hired to enſnare and fel! their 
prey, it matters little, Sorry | am to be conſtrained to tell 
you, what muſt ſhock thoſe who bear the name of Chriſtian, 
as well as them who only challenge the prerogatives of hu- 
manity : but it is neceſſary you ſhould know the truth; and 
knowing it, become the true guardian of your own honout, 
There are many vile wretches of both ſexes in the wall 
who make the heavenly face of modeſty bluſh to think d 
them. 

M. Of both ſexes ! 

T. Yes: and in high life, as well as in low, they lie an 
fatter, promiſe and ſwear as prodigally, as if they were l 
gain heaven; and are as falſe as hell, from whence their & 
ceitful ſpeeches come: they preſent a flattering view of l 

ure before the heedleſs eyes of women, and draw them ont 
they fall into the pit of deſtruction. Theſe enemies to viſt 
attempt to prove, that 3 which are really the worſt in u 
world, are the beſt, 

M. There is a 1 kh denounced aint th 
who call evil good, and good evil, 


7. Tl 
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T. True: and theſe practiſe the arts of the devil, when 
under a ſpecious diſguiſe he deceived our firſt parents: like 
the ſame evil ſpirit, they go about ſeeking whom they can 
devour ; and when they have accompliſhed their foul ends, 
they laugh at the miſery they have created, and ſpurn at the 
object they have deluded : thus blotting the faireſt workman- 
ſhip of heaven, with ſuch hideous ſtains, as might draw tears 
from the ſtony rock. | 


caution to me, who am young; or from real misfortues 
which have happened to any of your acquaintance ? 

J. From both motives. Too well do I remember ſome of 
my good neighbours daughters, whom nothing would pleafe 
but going up to London, as if they were ſure of making their 


g fortunes! Some of them have lived virtuouſly, fingle ; 
of others have ſucceeded in the world, by marriage ; but it hath 
* fared ill with ſeveral of the molt diſtinguiſbed for comelineſs. 
| of WY [by ſoon fell into the ſnares of thoſe dbandoned procureſſes, 
ben ! vdo trade in fin, and under a pretence of getting them good 
tl paces, brought them like birds to the net, or lambs to the 


laughter, : 

M. Did thoſe girls uſe no precaution before they left their 
parents, to correſpond with ſuch friends in town, as they 
night truſt themſelves with, till proper places could be pro- 
ned for them ? Be: a 

7. None: this was their misfortune, No country laſs can 
upe& half the wicked arts which are played off to ſeduce 
young females, in that fink of iniquity, London; for ſurely 
de worſt, as well as the beſt people in the world, live 
ler I muſt alſo inform you, that great caution is neceffary 
n going to what they call public regiſter offices, where thofe 
Who want ſervice, or ſervants, apply: and it is particularly 
weeſſary for a young woman to inform herſelf exactly of the 
araGter of the perſon who propoſes to take her as a ſervant, 
dich is ſometimes difficult to be done ; for you may be re- 
wanended for information, to perſons of the ſame ſtamp. 1 
uye had many opportunities of being informed of numbers of 
Pug women, who, forſaking the guide of their youth, have 
Aa prey to deſtruction. Many a one I have ſeen in the 


M. Do you ſay this only from general conſiderations of | 


| 
| 
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ſtreets, ſo deeply ſtained in guilt, that the virtuous ſcarce knew 
how to be acquainted with their Rey or in what manner to 
afford them any relief. 

M. Are not the vicious, who are the cauſe of the * 
the moſt ready to ſuccour it ? 

7. This by no means follows. For the very reaſon that 
they have leſs virtue, they have the leſs compaſſion : ſo 
it appears with great numbers, My maſter thought it the 
duty of a man and a Chri/tian, to ſuccour the wretched of 
every claſs, to the utmoſt of his power, in the manner beſt 
ſuited to their ſad circumſtances. Many a time have I heard 
him ſigh and ſay, that few of the miſerable Beings, who give 
themſelves up to proſtitution, eſcape an early death in the ca- 
reer of their iniquity, Either intemperance, or the foul and 
horrible diſeaſe which they bring on themſelves, or the con- 
ſumptions and decay which often follow the medicines taken 
for the cure, make them old at the age of twenty-hve; 
while the major; part die at an earlier time of life, This 1s 
the deplorable condition of thoſe, who thus offer themſelves 
up as ſacrifices at the altars of impurity. 

M. Surely theſe unhappy wretches never had any educt- 
tion, and do not know the difference of good and evil! 

T. You are much miſtaken, Mary. Some are ignorant; 
but many more have been inſtructed : and yet, by the care- 
leſſneſs of their parents, or their own diſobedience to them; 
their looſe behaviour, and inattention to ſerious things, joined 
to a fondneſs for dreſs and amuſement, have rendered then 
an eaſy prey to their own inclinations, or to the arts of 
wicked men. Did they but conſider, how abſurd it is to ex- 
pect wiſdom from the fooliſh, or juſtice from the n 
they would not fall into the gulph of miſery !- | 

M. One would not imagine, that theſe fooliſh women mak 
any reflexion on what was to happen to them. You ſay tf 
are tempted by the ſhew of gaudy dreſs! Good God! t0 Ia 
crifice the ſoul for a flimſy covering of the body / To loſe Tha, 
which is to laſt for ever, for a gown, that may be ſpoiled is 
a day's wearing They muſt be loſt indeed, who can ma 
ſuch a ſacrifice to vanity ! In. ſpeaking of chaſtity, I obſert, 
that the greater part of your ſtories relate to the chaſtitſ 


men. 
7. Th 
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7. There js one reaſon for this, which does hongur to the 
ſex, for it ſuppoſes that women very rarely make thoſe - 
ir adyances, which produce ſo much miſery to themſelves ; 
their NATIVE MQDESTY, and a habit of reſerye, operating 
fronger than a bare principle of honour among men. Hence 
ariſes the greater propriety in thoſe moral addreſſes, which 
ſuppoſes men to be in moſt need of a monitor. 

M. I fear there are too many of both ſexes, who have not 
the fear of God before their eyes, 

7. It is at beſt abominably trifling, and often wicked, to 
uſe ſuch expreſſions and inſinuations in converſation, as one 
often hears. The lower kinds of reprobates, will not ſ uffer even 
doors and windows to remain unſullied, where chalk or dia- 
nond pencils are to be found. Nor is it, I ſay, only among 
the vulgar ; I have been put to the bluſh, by fippery, or as ſome 
call them, gay gentlemen, who have the preſumption to think 
themſelves authorized to give utterance to conceits, of which 
the meaneſt of mankind ought to be aſhamed. They deal in 
yiat they call the dowble-entendre, or words of twa meanings; 
though from their tone of voice, and geſture, and the occaſion 
introducing them, it is very plain they have but one, and 
that is ſhameleſs, | 
M. But are not ſuch perſons avoided by all genteel people 
and ſober Chriſtians? 

T, Some of theſe, who ſet up for wits, and have the talent of 
Witcring the corruption of the heart, are frequently counte- 
janced by perſons otherwiſe well-inclined, 

M. How are we to reconcile their conduct with the ad t.0- 
ions found in ſo many parts of the ſacred writings ? 

7. Reconcileg it is abſolutely irreconcileable upon any 
jaciple of re; 3gion, or good manners. Some men happily 
Mich that ngrive modefly I have juſt mentioned, which. 
eps them in awe : for modeſty ariſing from education, 
alon, or religion, is always a ſtrong guard againſt ſuch ir- 
Buorities, as well as temptations in general. 


A. Nothing 4 is more amiable: than a modeft. deportment in 
Jomen, 
7. And there cannot be a greater curſe, than when they 


*Clvered over tg an impydent mind, gr 4 ſhameleſs wake 
You, 11, Gs 
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of religion, whether the matter relates to the ſexes or not, 
The difference between impudence and aſſkrante, or confidence 
in what we ſay or do, is as great as between  baſhfulneſs and 
modeſty.— The world often confounds this diſtinction; The 
Wiſe Man tells us, Be ſhame-faced according to my wird; 
for it is not good to retain all ſhame-facedneſs, neither is it alto« 
gether approved in every thing.” Though modeſty has many 
charms, baſhfubneſs is but weakneſs and incapacity, except 
when applied to chaſtity ; and in this, reſolution to defend, is: 
mueh ſafer guard: a bluſh can avail but little. With reſpe&tq 
the affairs of life, thoſe who deſire to do what is commend- 
able, and ſhrink away in baſhfulneſs, cannot ſhew their merit 
to the world: and therefore ought not to be angry with it, 
if others Jeſs deſerving, are promoted in preference to them: 
ſelves, 
M. But we cannot always go juſt ſo faft or flow as we would: 
doth not much depend on knowledge and preſence of mind! 
T. To preſerve ſuch preſence of mind, it is as neceſſary tu 
be accuſtomed to company, as to be innocent, The mind 
ought neyer to be diſturbed, ſo long as it is not conſcious of 
guilt : for whatever noiſe may be made amongſt one part of 
mankind about honour, nothing is truly ſhameful or diſhmourabl, 
but what is in ſome meaſure wicked : and nothing leſs than 
the higheſt depravity of heart, can totally blot out a ſenſe of 
ſhame from the mind. This is ſo powerful a check to vic 
that it ought to be preſerved as a jewel of ineſtimable value 
for well may we bluſh in ſecret even at a thought which reaſon 
and religion condemns, There are many occaſions, in whicl 
modeſty is eſſential to virtue, in caſes wherein chaſtity is nt 
concerned. You may obſerve, that women who are really mo- 
deſt, never make a boaſt of being ſo ; for that in effect is being 
immodeſt. I hope you will not offend by any word or action 
or give any ſmile of approbation to jeſts, which are cont 
to the rules of good manners. Rather ſtudy how to be uſe 
to your companions, than to divert them; for an ounce d 
folid ſenſe, is more valuable than a pound of wit. In 1% 
commerce with the world, remember what the Wiſe 
fays, If you be invited of a mighty man, withdraw yourk 
and ſo much the more will he invite you ;” intimatins: F 
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modeſty towards ſuperiors, is the ready way to be treated witli 
reſpect. In the ſame manner, when you are conſcious of ig- 
norance, or when prudence forbids you to ſpeak, talking will 
at once diſcover your want of ſenſe, as well as modeſty, Our 
great philoſopher ſays, ** A man that hideth his fooliſhneſs, (un- 
lerſtood to be conſcious of his weakneſs) is better than he 
who hideth his wiſdom,” 

I. This advice doth not hinder our doing juſtice to ours 
lelves. 

7. No: (Too great a diſtruſt of oneſelf, produces a baſe 
fur, which depriving the mind of its liberty and aſſurance, 
makes our regſonings weak, our words trembling, and our 
aftions faint.” Among things moſt ſhamefu], our teacher 
bids us, (be aſhamed of theft; want of regard to the place 
where thou ſojourneſt z reſpect to the truth of Cod, and his co: 
yenant; to lean with thine elbow upon thy meat; of ſcorning 
to give * tale; and of ſilence before them that ſalute thee.” 

A. This in effect is marking out 1 of n. 
impiety, indecency, and pride. 

T. True: he bids us alſo be aſhamed © to turn away our 
face from a kinſman ; to take away a portion or a gift z to uſe 
whbraiding ſpeeches before friends; or after giving any thing, 
to upbraid,” He charges us like wiſe, „to be aſhamed of 
ſpeaking again that which we have heard, (underſtood to be 
imprudently or maliciouſly) and of revealing ſecrets.” He 
ſays alſo, that we ought to be ©* aſhamed of an offence before 
ajudge, or a ruler,” To return to the ſubje& we juſt left; 
be bids us to be aſhamed of lonkint upon a harlot, and of 
(ing upon another man's wife.” After warning us to avoid 
luch evils, he ſays, “ So ſhalt thou be zruly ſhamefaced, and 
ind favour before all men.“ 

M. I obſerve, that theſe objects of ſhame, are not, for che 
volt part, puniſhable by the magiſtrate. 

7. No: they are not all reprehenſible by human 3 yet 
dtjects of great ſhame : and perhaps for the very reaſon they 
re not chaſtiſable here below, except by the contempt which 
follows them, thoſe who are thus ſhameleſs, will be the * 

puniſhed hereafter. 

M. Do you think that our condition in general, expoſes is 
re to temptation, than that of the wealthy! 

Gg 2 T. People 


| ſhould not otit condition; encourage us to make up in vi/tu, 
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. people of fortune gefrerally obſerve àa more Ria Ger: 
rum, thin the ſtate of ſervitude will for the moſt part admit: 
domeſtics therefore ſtand in need of the mbre virtue: and why 


and the Yay of God, what we want in wealth ? If numbers of 
the rich are vicious, by their riches proving a temptation to 
vice, upon the ſame foundation of reaſ5#t, poverty, not bein 
in the extreme, will ſecure our virtue. If ybu would enjoy 
the advantages of the wealthy, without the dangers of rith; 
obſerve the decorim Which they practiſe, and be watchin) of 
yout words: Unguarded converſation; in all c̃bhnditionl; opens 
the door to miſchlef: it Boks like a deſign; tb chf devi 
the barrier of chaſtity. | | 

M. Do ybu think it will be right to admit any man to be 
my cnfident, exetþt youtſetf? Or allow myfelf to conifer 
with him alone, exekpt Where thefe is 4h hoflourable and ſuits 
able treaty, àppröved of by my Friends? 1 

T. It is moſt natural to cbnclude, you Would put yolitflf 
in danger, if you did: and let a treaty be ever fo honbirdble, 
feſerve will be neceſſary. On the other hand, you muſt tr- 
erciſe ſome {kill in your Fete, not to appear c e¹] oi. 
kant. It is far better that you mould be over-wary, thil 
become a prey in attempting to avoid the iniputation of being 
cautious above meafufe. Let prudence be your gitide, Ds 
not forget, that there ate fur moſt excellent niotheis, of 
whom are often born four unhappy daughters : from Titi 
proceeds hre; from Proſperity pride; from Security dany?; 
and from Familiarity contempr. | 
M. This 1 believe is often the caſe, 2 
T7. You ſte in theſe inſtantes, what belongs to every con- 
dition; and how virtue, not rationally exerciſed, may produce 
miſchief to yourſelf and the reſt of mankind. If Jour che. 
ſtity be firm and ſtedfaſt as the foundations of feligion, | 
dear as your hope of heaven; fot the lame reafoh, you wil 
obſerve, a reſerved bebabibur, 4 4 Heceffary precautlon, 1 
the moſt fit temper for the entertainment bf vir. 
NM. Such 4 tile of conduct, need be in Nothing contra 1 
the duties of chearfulneſs and humanity. 


5. Tus 
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T. Theſe are obligations as much as any other: whatever 


the turn of your thoughts fhall be, conſider well what is the 
in which doth moſt eaſily beſet you, and whether it arifes from 
your own infirmity, or the wickedneſs 6r weakneſs of othet 
le. 

"I With regard to the hippy young women, whom you 
have mentioned, ſurely a ſmall portion of fenſe and reafott 
might have ſhe wn them the extreme fallacy of all arguments, 
hopes, and expectations, not ſupported by modeſty, WIRES 1 
the glory of a woman | 

7. True; my daughter: but virtue is never free from *. 
jer, It is as Eſſeritial a part of religion to watch, as it is to 
jr : and in many cafes, which regard the paſſions, there is 
bo ſafety, but in flight + it is therefore ſaid, that ſhe whs 
rentures to parley, is near a ſurrender, But the conduct 
which is indifferent, in one circumſtance, may be dangeròus 
in another. Thoſt who go to the extent of what is lawful, 
{doth know the length of the line of liberty; but ſuffering 
virtue to come near bite, it catches the infection. The vas 
hity of a great part of my ſex, joined to their evil inclinatioiis, 
kid them to coriſttue on the vicious ſide, every thing a wo- 
an does, Which has the appearance of levity: and ſome le- 
lities catinot be well conſtrued otherwiſe, Be aſſured, that it 
b mote eaſy to prevent the forwardneſs of men, than to con- 
ye means to cure it: even ſome kinds of civility are miſtaken 
for invitations : and rich men are apt to preſume, from ths 
bumble condition of poor young women, that they may mark 
hem as their prey. 

M. Jam afraid this is too true. 

T. Without any compariſon of cotiditions, build your cau- 


duct WH bon on this great principle: that human nature is frail ; that 
khr. lion doth not keep the generality of men in awe, in any 
, zi lerer equal to what might be reaſonably expected; and that 


= laws cannot rectify all injuties, hotvever great they may 
#; 3 L have ſufficiently proved in the melancholy inftances 
ty related to you. | 
. 1 am ſenſible that I ought to avoid giving the moſt di- 
kat n fÞicion, that ay tempration would ptevail With me. 


T. This 
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" ©. people of fortune generally obſerve a more Rid Gees: 
rum, thin the ſtate of ſervitude will for the moſt part admit: 
domeſtics therefore ſtand in need of the mbre virtue: and why 
| ſhould not ot condition; encourage us to make up in birne, 
and the Nur of God; what we want in toralth? If numbers of 
the rich are vicious, by their riches proving a temptation t6 
vice, upon the ſame foundation of reaſ5#, poverty, not being 
in the extreme, will ſecure our virtue. If you would enjoy 
the advantages of the wealthy, without the dangers of rich; 
obſerve the decorim Which they practiſe, and be watchfal of 
yout words: Unguarded converſation; in all cbnditiofl, opti 
the door to tniſchlef: it Boks like a defigh; ib nm 
the barrier of chaſtity. 

M. Do ybu think it will be right to admit any man to be 
my confident, except youffelf? Or allow Hyfelf to wotiverſ 

with him alone, exekpt Where thete is 4h hofloürable and ſuit: 
able treaty, approved of by thy Friends? 

T. It is möſt natural ts eonchiide, you would put yolitff 
in danger, if you did; and let a treaty be ever fo honbirable, 
reſerve will be Heceſſity, On the other hand, ycu muſt tr 
erciſe ſdme ſkill in your feſtrve, not to appear aietrdgzouſh i 
tnt. It is far better that you Thould be over-waty, thi 
become a prey in attempting to avoid the iniputation of = 
cautious above meaſure, Let prudence be y your guide. 
not forget, that there are four moſt exctNent mother, 4 
whom are often born four unbappy daughters : from Truth 
proceeds hatred; from Proſperity pride; from Security dmg 
and from Familiarity contempt. 

. This 1 belleve is often the caſe, 

T7. You ſte in theſe inſtantes, what belongs to every con- 
dition ; and how virtue, not rationally exerciſed, ay product 
Miſchief to yourſelf and the reſt of mankind. tf your Thi 
ity be firm and ſtedfaſt as the foundations of religion, 
dear as your hope of heaven; fot the Häme reafoh, you vi 
obſerve, a reſerved behaviour, © 4 Hecefary ptbchution, t 
the molt fit temper for the entertainment bf Virtue. _ 
M. Such 4 tile of condukt, need be in hothig coptraty u 
the duties of chearfulneſs and humanity, 

7. Tun 
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T. Theſe are obligations as much as any other: eder 
ke turn of Four thoughts fhall be, conſider well what is the 
in which doth moſt eaſily beſet you, and whether it àriſes from 
your own infirmity, or the wickedneſs or Weaknets of other 


people, 


have mentioned, ſurely a ſmall portion of ſenſe and reafott 
might have ſhewn them the extreme fallacy of all arguments; 
hopes, and expectations, not ſupported by modeſty, WINES ” 
the glory of a woman | 

7. True; my daughter: but virtue is never free from . 
ger, It is as eſſential a part of religion to watch, as it is ti; 
ry: and in many cafes, which regard the paſſions, there 18 
to ſafety, but in flight : it is therefote ſaid, that ſhe WIG 
rentures to parley, is near a ſurrender, But the conduct 
#hich is indifferent, in one circumſtance, may be dangerous 
in another. Thoſt who go to the extent of what is lawful, 
{doth know the length of the line of liberty; but ſuffering 
virtue to come near Bite, it catches the infection. The yas 
hity of a great part of my ſex, Joined to their evil inclinations, 
lead them to confttue on the vicious ſide, every thing a wo- 


Fl fan does, Which has the appearance of levity: and ſome le- 
ing ſities catinot be well conſtrued otherwiſe. Be aſſured, that it 
Ds ls mote eaſy to prevent the forwardneſs of men, than to con- 


ye means to cure It : even ſome kinds of civility are miſtaken 
for invitations : and rich men are apt to preſume, from ths 
lumble condition of poor young women, that they may mark 
hem as their prey. 


M. Jam afraid this is too true. 


ton on this great principle: that huhan nature is frail; that 
klzion doth not keep the generality of men in awe, in any 
derer equal to what might be reaſpnably expected; and that 
Wan laws cannot rectify all injuties, hitvever great they may 


#; 2 I have ſufficiently Proves in in the melancholy inſtances 
have related to you. 


upleien, that any temptation would prevail With me. 


T. This 


M. With regard to the kiddppy young women, whom you 


7. Without any compariſon of conditions, build your cau- 


ka Ka am ſenſible that I bught to avoid giving the moſt di- 
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And if you were to ſtray from virtue's ſacred paths, though 
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7 This ſhould make you more humble, modeſt, and re. 
ſerved. To repel danger, is to keep out of the way of it: 
for though men's notions of beauty depend on the fanq, yet 
all delight in it: ſome graſp at it in defiance of all laws, For. 
get not, my daughter, that you are promiſed a vaſt inherit- 
ance, even by God himſelf, Wait for it patiently : the time 
will certainly come; it may be very ſoon. You will not be 
blind to the light, and prefer darkneſs ; nor, being ſatisſied that 

is offered to you, in wantonneſs or folly, plunge your- 
ſelf into hell! WY 5 
M. I hope, my father, that I ſhew nothing in my conduct, 
which inclines you to believe, I ſhould ever conſult my 
intereſt ſo little, or be ſo loſt to a ſenſe of virtue, as to forfeit 
eternal happineſs, for the wages of fin, which are but for 
moment, 3 
T. I am well aſſured of your innocency, Mary: I ſee you 
agonize whilſt I am talking : I perceive your heart fired with 
reſolution in the cauſe of virtue, Being ſo anxious for 
your ſafety, you will forgive me, if I ſay too much, Wear 
about to part, and it is fit I ſhould communicate to you my 
knowledge of the ways of the world ; and the means of ſhun- 
ning the evils of it, Nor is it leſs my duty to declare, in the 
awful preſence of the God whom I adore, that though I ſhould 
not act the part of the Roman ſoldier, yet I had rather ſee 
your blood ſtream from your boſom, than behold you in the 
arms, even of a king, on any terms but an honourable mate 
riage; ſuch as divine and human laws appoint for the yirtuo, 


floods of briny tears would flow from your fond father's eyes, 
theſe could not waſh you clean ; but the day would come, 
when they would riſe up in judgment againſt you! 

M. I know with what a lively flame your piety and ze 
burn 1n your breaſt : I hope mine hath caught the fire, and 
will increaſe in brightnefs. I ſhould think I had plante 
dagger in your boſom, were I to abandon your wholeſome 
councils in any reſpect. | 

T. I conſider that a female fondneſs for GAUDY ATTIRE 
among thoſe who forget their condition, and aſpire at gie 


neſs, oftentimes colts them no leſs a price than their ſou 
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If you ſhould feel your heart incline to this vanity, T muſt 
beg that you would treat it as the plague : get yourſelf cured 
of it, as a diſeaſe, which, if neglected, will prove mortal. 
Childiſh as this paſſion is, it hath been the ruin of many; 
and may tempt you to forget the leſſons which I have fo 
anxiouſly ſought to imprint on your heart. From the mo- 
ment you fix your fancy on dreſſing to imitate gentlewo- 
men, 1 ſhall tremble, leſt your deſtruction ſhould be at 
hand, What hath been the ſad fate of thoſe who enjoy the 
trappings of folly, obtained by the wages of fin ? That which 
ſubdues the heart, and makes people think wrong, will like- 
wiſe make them act wrong, Numbers of young women, without 
any other inclination to wickedneſs, have been undone by a 
fondneſs of dreſs ; and particularly, when it hath been attended 
by its uſual companion, an immoderate love of paſfime. If 
all the treaſures: of the earth are not to be compared to the 
leaſt virtue of the ſoul, what is a little gaudy apparel, which 
at beſt can only draw the eyes of the vain and fooliſh ? Let 
not admiration, ſhow, and the vanities of life, about which 
there is ſuch a pother in the world, move you in the leaſt de- 
gee from your duty. 

M. If fine cloaths are apt to turn the brains of girls in 
humble life, how do they affect women whoſe fortunes enable 
them always to dreſs in the richeſt manner? 

T. It is becauſe they can come at it eaſily, that they are the 


make ſtrange impreſſions on the hearts of fine folks, as well as 
on the fancy of the poor. There have been ſome women of 
rank and fortune, even in Chriſtian countries, and in theſe 
days, who have been bribed by trinkets, or things of as little 
nue, And alas | how many, not having been uſed to 
arly diſcipline, have held their honour very cheap. Riches 
nd titles are out of the queſtion ; theſe cannot preſerve 


1 in this world, much leſs from puniſhment after 
eath, | 


dans ſhould not be as cleanly as poſſible. 
4 On the contrary, I conſider cleanlineſs as a virtue; and 
e often obſerved, that as among men, filthineſs and 
drunken- 


* 


more indifferent; not but that fine things of one kind or other, 


M. With regard to clothes, you do not mean, that ſer- 
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drunkenneſs have been companions; many of pour ſex, 
who are: Hatt, have become harlus, The ſame induſty 
which keeps people cleanly, may preſerve them from the 
effects of vice. In all theſe caſes, there is one great object 
which is to be taken into the account; I mean, that ours is 
a religion of SELF-DENIAL, You remember how reluctant the 
Jets of old were to receive Ghrift as the Meſſiah : and the 
_ reaſon was very plain: they were a wicked generation; they 
conceived, that he Was to be a temporal prince, great in 
power and glory, and his ſubjects to trample down the reſt of 
mankind, How was this conſiſtent with thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
marks of his character, of a man of ſorrows, and acquainted 
with grief? You.perceive, that ** the great ſcheme of God, 
in the univerſal redemption of mankind, was to be laid open 
to his followers, by their ſubduing many human affections, 
xlucancies, and terrors. Their hearts were to be fortihed 
with courage and conftaney; a diſregard and contempt of 
hardſhips, perils, pains, and death.” We are not tried in 
the ſame degree as they were ; but {till we are to combat all 
ſuch trials as, in the conduct of divine Providence, hall 
happen to come acroſs us; and if an eye offends us to pluck 
it out. Thoſe muſt be very weak men, or untaught or lule- 
warm Chriſtians, who do not know, that it is the doctrine 
of ſelf-denial which ſtops the career of impetuous youtl. 
O what a glorious conqueſt it is, to ſubdue that army 
of vain deſires which invade the ſoul! To war againſt bi 
own affections, and to reduce them to the yoke of reaſon, 
more worthy of a man, than to give laws to nations, by right 
of conqueſt with the ſword. When our deſires are not pu; 
when our underſtanding and experience warn us to hewa*9 
them : when theſe take arms againſt us, to retreat and dt 
cline the combat, giving ourſelyes up as priſoners to oh 
luſts, is in effect ruſhing into deſtruction. Heaven hath 
great mercy in ſtore for thoſe who wiſh to acquit themſel\® 
acceptably in its ſight : but who can entertain this holy vil, 
yet follow evil? To | 
. There is no accounting for the madneſs or extrayagals 
of the thoughts. If we abſtain from evil deeds, it 7% 


' boped, that the thoughts of our hearts will cortect h 
sn 0 
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J. Faith in Chriſt, is a principle of ſelf-denial, in thought 
and action: and whatever ſtruggles it may coſt, it is abundantly 
repaid in ſelf-approbation, Joyful hope, and the diſmiſſion of 
all fear and ſorrow. If it requires purity in the inward parts, 
ſuch purity we muſt obtain; impurity we muſt reſiſt; and 
till reſtraints, even in thought, become habitual, it cannot be 
kid, that we are in a true Chriſtian path of life; Be it 
your buſineſs therefore, Mary, as a part of your worſhip of 
te true God, to pray for chaſtity : for his eyes are too pure 
to behold iniquity |! (a) „ %% 6% % EEE EE „ „ „ „ „ 6 6 

Well, Mary, we have beguiled ſo many hours on theſe 
intereſting ſubjects, that we are now got within a mile of 
home, I hope you will write my words on your heart. To- 
morrow we ſhall walk again in theſe joyful fields, if fo it 


: pleaſe God, the great proprietor of them. I have yet much 
F o fay to you, on many other — wherein your — 
N % be concerned, | 

ll | X s a 
ck WY Mott holy, pure; and righteous Father! I beſeech thee, let thy Spirit 


end upon thy ſervant, that my ſoul may be untainted, and my body 
defiled, Let no unchaſte word pollute the tongue, which thou haſt 
en to be an organ of thy praiſe ; but in all things grant me grace to 
n my life to the laws of thy goſpel, that I may diſpel all the im- 
ure N which invade my mind. Seal up my ſenſes from all vain 
ede, that being fortified againſt the aſſaults of the prince of dark- 


co *I may poffeſs my ſoul in true holineſs free from the blandiſh- ö 
ue; ents of the world, the entanglements of ſenſual defires, and the dark ol 
1 | y of in Inſpire me, O God, with firm reſolutions of obedience 1 


thee, that 1 may lead my life in thy faith, and devote it to thy glory; | i | 
u length refign myſelf to death, in ſtedfaſt hopes of a joyful reſure N 
Mon! This I beg, for the ſake of thy ſpoticfs Sons who died to xe · 
n the world. Amen. 
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CONVERSATION vi. 


OOR Louiſa /——What do you think, my father! 
After we left home, James was aſked at church twice; 
but before the third time, he left the country, and has not 
been heard of ſince. A thouſand bad ſtories are told of him: 
ſome ſay, he has been guilty of a D{PTRVY robbery ; but I'd 
not believe it is true. 
T. Why then do you repeat it r Thoſe who are the echo 
of evil rumours, are but a remove from the inventor of ſuch! 
ſtories. A man may be changeable in love, yet it doth not 
follow, that he is abandoned in every other reſpec, more than 
that Conſſancy will make a ſaint, without any other gool 
quality. Guard your tongue in ſuch caſes : and rather make 
a ſacrifice to ſilence, than gratify an inclination to relate 
ſtories to the diſadvantage of ND or load them with crime 
they are ſtrangers to. 
M. My dear father, I ſtand chaſtiſed : but I fear there u 
more deeds of evil than of good, which come to our know 
ledge, and therefore we talk of chons. 8 
T. The more caution is neceſſary; eſpecially as you f 
the good part of bad characters is generally ſuppreſſed. | 
AM. Louiſa now finds, that it was not me, but the incim 
tions of her lover, which led him aſtray. 
T. I have known ſome men ſo inconſiſtent in their nature 
and ſo inſenſible of the pain they give to others, they are x li 
tle fit to be yoked in wedlock, as to draw a plow. They thi 
themſelves well-inclined ; they feel the force of female cham 
they mean no evil : but they are not maſters of their own" 
ſolution, for a ſingle hour. Such perſons wander from ® 
object to another, and make fools of themſelves, as as well de 
thoſe who liſten to them. It would be a kind of juſtice to 
reft of the world, upon proof that ſuch a man had pretent 
love to a woman, if he were eyer after excluded the as 


A. 
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M. Notwithſtanding their pretended valour, I believe they 
ire arrant cowards ; and rather than hazard their own ſafety 
in wedlock, commit the vileſt treſpaſſes upon the affections of 
women, and the juſtice due to my ſex. 
. They certainly want reſolution ! I have known a man of 
this turn, who hardly ever ſaw the face of a woman, which 
had not in his eye ſome charms. If ſhe was tall or ſhort, fair 
or brown, in the ſpring or ſummer of life, witty or dull, the 
picture of plenty, or grown lean by diſappointed love; for 
the moment he received a tender impreſſion : but like an ague 
reverſed, the hot fit came on firſt, This minute he was melt- 
ing in the furnace of deſire z the next, cold as ice.“ | 

M. Did he hold inconſtancy in love as a right principle? 

T. It ſeemed to be his only regular paſſion, in relation to 
women, If by a miracle he were true for one ſhort month, 
he would wonder as much, as if he had beheld a corpſe appear 
with the fame colour and luſtre of eye as when living. 

M. You paint ſtrongly, my father. 1 underſtand that ſuch 
men are ſelf-tormentors : and as they have no ſecurity in their 
own hearts, it is a pity any woman ſhould give them hers : 
© poor Louiſa had no ſuch experience: James was her firſt 
over, 

T. I hope ſhe will have better fortune another time. Hap- 
diy thoſe who are virtuouſly inclined in regard to women, 
having made profeſſions which have been liſtened to, are awed 
bj 2 ſenſe of gratitude, or of duty, and keep within the bounds 
hat religion and mutual juſtice require at their hands. 

M. Do you reckon people of Fames's volatile turn, to be ſo 
far wicked 2 | | 
7. When they are falſe to their engagements, or do unwar- 
antable actions. For the reſt, znconſtancy and irreſolution, are 
rakneſſes which generally chaſtiſe themſelves. I was appre- 
{enive what Lowiſa's fate would be. She was CREDULOUS : 
Id in ſpite of the many proofs he had given of his wavering 
— ſhe perſiſted in a falſe belief. Thę proverb ſays, 
"ar promiſes make fools fond :” but where the promiſe 
not ſupported by any equality of behaviour, it is amazing 
* 2 perſon, capable of reaſoning well in other reſpects, 


wild be ſo grofsly deluded. 
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of belief? To diſtruſt the upright, ſeems to be as criminal, 
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M. How is it to be prevented in common life ? 
7. It is only by the exerciſe of reaſon, we can diſcover the 
intended, or the involuntary deceit of the heart. Men's cha, 
racters, after a little time, are alſo generally known. You may. 
be well aſſured, that whenever the young and artleſs do not 
make caution ſupply the place of years and experience, they will 
feel too late, how fatally they abuſe themſelves, | 
M. I am ſenſible of this: but may one not be alſo too flow 


as to truſt the wicked. 
T. I apprehend your argument is not a ſafe one; for the 
upright do not eaſily take exceptions ; they know that buman 
nature is frail ; and that the beſt characters fink, when raiſed 
above belief. To be truſted, on the foundation of a goo 
name, in a certain degree, is natural; but the bounds mul 
be preſcribed. When we liſten to thoſe whom we have not the 
leaſt reaſon to believe can be attached to us by any particula 
motive, we ſhould truſt with great caution. How often do 
we hear men praiſed by the multitude, who are found light in 
the balance. I have known a man ſet up as a leader; I hae 
ſeen him followed, as if his banners were the emblems of 
truth and juſtice: and yet at the ſame time, I had good ret: 
ſon to believe he had little more in his compoſition than way 
and vice, There is nothing ſo monſtrous or abſurd, that the 
credulity of one part of mankind will not ſwallow down: and 
therefore we often ſee them a prey to any impoſtor, who bas: 
mind to play with their paſſions, and draw them up like fi 
upon a hook. The innocent ſilly lamb in the fable was 
credulous, that the wolf perſuaded him he did not feed cn 
fleſh, as was vulgarly imagined, but on green paſtures, 
«© Why then,“ ſays the lamb, „ we may as well feed toge: 
ther:“ and creeping from within his incloſure, joined th 
wolf, — to be devoured, as you may eaſily imagine. 
M. Such events can happen only to the ignorant. 

T. Yes: but the ignorant comprehend a greater number 
than you ſcem to be aware of. The virtuous, who have 2 f. 
putation to guard, do not depend {o much on their Insul 
as their caution, not to mix with the multitude, and 


Fequaintance at a hazard, He who pretends to conduct ub J 
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he land of promiſe, generally brings us into a wilderneſs ; 
but he does not lead us out of it. Credulity is the grand prop 
of impoſtors : without this, they could not ſupport them 
ſelves, nor would the fool yield to the knave. | 8 
M. Truth being a plain homely thing, and fitted to the ca- 
nacity of every one, is it not aſtoniſhing that falſehood ſnould 
ever prevail over it ? | f 
7. What has been the caſe of mankind in all ages? Are 
we not generally more pleaſed with what is new and wonder 
ful, however improbable the repreſentation may be, than with 
that which is plain common-ſenſe, unattended by any cir- 
cunſtance, which agitates either our hopes or fears. Have 
you ever obſerved, how the- ploughman ſtares at the tinker's 
ſtory, and ſeems delighted with ſome monſtrous tale; and 
when he is told it zs all a lie, he looks chop-fallen ; not becauſe 
he was a fool for believing, but as if he was angry for being 
undeceived in a matter that afforded him entertainment, and 
with which he might entertain others. 
in M. It is very true, my father: I have obſerved it, not of 
ave ploughmen only, but of moſt other people. - | 
T. You may learn from hence, to be guarded againſt love 
talzs, as well as all other fooliſh ſtories, with which the world 
wounds, To combat the prejudices of mankind, hath been 
the moſt arduous taſk of ſtateſmen, philoſophers, and divines, 
n all ages. Do you remember how the credulity, or incre- 
* Gulity of the people, particularly the craftſmen at Epheſus, 
1 oppoſed the great apoſtle St. Paul, in his teaching the doctrines 
as (0 of our Lord and Saviour? they were interęſted to ſupport idol- 
da, becauſe they made images, and received great profits from 
tures, them, You find how the people were led, as we vulgarly ſay, 
dy the noſe, againſt the cleareit demonſtration of their ſenſes. 
dt. Paul continued among them for ſome time, ahd ſpoke 
boldly concerning the kingdom of God : and by the power of 
the Almighty, he wrought many miracles; inſomuch, that 
umd en upon an handkerchief or an apron being carried from the 
eck to this great preacher of Chriſtianity, the diſeaſed were 
wle "ade whole, and the evil f. pirits went out of them. Yet 
de mob, in ſpite of this, could not be perſuaded that the 
fd nen were in the wrong. Such was their credulity on one 
| . | fide, 


% 


% 
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: ſide, their incredulity on the other. The voice of the people, 
in a juſt cauſe, is ſaid to be the voice of God: here you fee it 
was the voice of the devil; for they maintained idolatrous 
| wWorſhip, in oppoſition to a teacher ſent from the true God. 
ji M. How am I to guard againſt this evil? | 
1 7. Conſider what is ſaid, and by whom it is faid ; compare 
| it with your experience; examine how far your belief may 
concern your interęſt; how it may hurt your charity, or affect 
your perſon, or the good of others; and in all doubtful caſes, 
adopt the rule beſt calculated to preſerve truth and juſtice, 
peace and concord. Nothing will ſooner induce you to believe 
2 man, than his commendations of your perſon : and nothing 
ought to alarm you more, Many a poor girl has become a 
ſacrifice to the ready credit which ſhe gave to the high praiſe 
of her perſonal charms. If we examine the nature of praiſe in 
general, the partiality of ſome, and the inability of others to 
judge, there is great danger of its being beſtowed in a wrong 
place. 5 
M. Now you ſpeak of the flatterers of young women, what 
think you of fortune-tellers ? 
T. That only days of groſs ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
could have ever given a name to a fortune-teller, Thee live 
on the credulity of fools. The girl who is deſirous of know- 
ing what is to happen to her, in regard to her lover ; or the 
cook-maid, in diſcovering the ſilver ſpoon that is loſt, both 
ought to be whipt at the cart's-tail, for a couple of wicked 
jades. They muſt know the fortune-teller to be an impoſtor of 
the moſt abominable kind. Whether the pretends to derive het 
power from God, or the devil, her cant-phraſe, and peculiat 
jargon, are not the leſs deceitful, You may imagine ſhe has 
tried experiments, how ſhe can deceive ſilly girls; and vi 
endeavour to make as great a fool of you, as ſhe has done of 
them. The gipſy may ſhrewdly gueſs at ſome probable event 
and gain a reputation; ſhe may foretel a death which wil 
happen, and create unhappineſs : but what good can it do! 
Some have been ſo weak as to imagine, that a dumb perſm ci 
foretel events by ſigns, better than her who can ſpeak : and if 
a perſon were deaf, as well as dumb, the more marvellous pio 
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tion in behalf of ;deats, as if they were inſpired perſons. This 
is one inſtance of their groſs credulity. Our ancient preju- 


dices, in behalf of wandering vagabonds, who call themſelves 
ripfies, or Egyptians, is not entirely worn out. In ſome parts 


countenance. Do you not think themſelves ought to be 

treated as vagabonds f. 

M. Indeed I have no opinion of gipſies, but as artful miſ- 

creants : the wonder is, they are not totally ſuppreſſed. 

T. Such is the force of FLATTERY, that moſt people are in- 

clined to pay for it, rather than their vanity ſhould. be ſtarved : 

and theſe are the flatterers of a few ſilly country girls: and I 

ſuppoſe they are ſometimes employed to lead a girl into a ſnare. 

But it goes much further: In the earlieſt ages of the Meſſiah's 

reign on earth, we find the fortune-tellers and magicians, con- 

vinced that their art was not derived from God, brought 

forth their books, and burnt them, as a public renunciation 

of their deviliſh practices. Would you, who are a diſciple of 

Chrift, countenance the wretched remains of ſuch practi- 

tioners ? 

M. I never conſidered this matter in ſo ſerious a view: but 

| have thought it wicked to queſtion theſe gip/ies about things 

to come, as if I meant to intrude upon the power of the Al- 

mighty, ; 

T, Surely it is wicked ! 

M. At the ſame time I agree with you, that we are all open 

to Battery in ſome degree or other: and filly country girls, 

jou ſee, go as low as appealing to gipſies. 

7. And do you not perceive, that flattery is the general art 

by which knaves amuſe fools ? 

M. And yet ſome flatterers I believe mean honeſtly. 

T. There are as many diſtinctions of flatterers, as there 

ae kinds of men. The great are moſt expoſed to the poiſoned 

breath of flattery. 

M. Are not all men flatterers ? 

7. Of other people, or themſelves : and I am ſure that all 

Young women are ſubject to be flattered, Have you not often 

heard very fulſome ſtuff ? | 

M. Indeed. I have. | 
T4 


of the kingdom, a few fools yet remain, who ſhew them 
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7. I am glad you thought it fulſme: but did you not find 
it eaſier to fly from it, than to prevent it from ſtealing upon 
your heart ? 
I. You are right again, my father. ku 
T. Flattery is employed for various purpoſes, Matty a time 
have I been ſhocked at hearing perſons of both fexes in high 
life, flattering each other, when I knew that they entertained 
2 mutual contempt, and meant nothing by what they ſaid, on 
mere words of diſcourſe, or a deſign to amuſe. 

AM. ls it poſſible that Chriſtiant can talk in this manner? If 
I cannot ſpeak the language of my heart, I ſhall wiſh to keep 
2 though I ſhould be ſometimes uncivil. 

T. You need not be afraid of rudeneſs, for not being a fat 
terer. The foundations of real good manners, are laid in 
truth - the reft is but a fantaſtic appearance: like falſe coin, it 
may for a time deceive, but tn the end its baſeneſs will appear. 
The world, bad as it is, will generally do juſtice to thoſe who 
are really friends to mankind. —Every one cannot expreſs his 
meaning in the fame terms ; but there is a noble freedom 
dwells in the breaſt of the generous-hearted, unknown to fat- 
zerers : and whatever worldly advantage thoſe may ſometimes 
pain, who are liberal of their commendations, we ſhould not 
forſake our integrity to gain the world. 

M. But how are we to live, whilſt people of the world ar 
ſo fond of flattery and deceit ? If they will not receive truth 
will ſhe intrude herſelf upon them ? 

FT. There are many ways of exprefling our diſapprobation: 
we may appeal to the good qualities and better judgment oſ 
the parties, with regard both to their words and actions, 1 

render the advice palatable, if not delightful ; to make an of- 
fender a judge in his own cauſe, is often practiſed among 
perſons of the be/? breeding : and it is the he method, not onl) 
| becauſe it is honeff, but that it is imitable by mn of al 

conditions, who mean to live in peace, 

M. This ſeems to be converting flattery into a bleffing- 

T. f we tell people what they may be, if they apply th 
talents properly, it often ſucceeds in making them _— they 
ſhould be. If I commend you for a particular virtue, wow 
you not be the more watchful to guard it, and the mores jw! 
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of forſaking it? The greater value we ſet on our good aZtients 
provided we are humble in the ſight of God, and avoid talking 
of them before men, the more attentive we ſhall be to the vit- 
tue that produces ſuch actions; and the more ſteady in our 
principle of 74ght, et 1+ . | 

M. This cannot be denied, 1 OUt Ng 0 

T. The fiſt object is careful neſs to de well; the next, not 
to be ſolicitous of praiſe. Guard your heart againſt thoſe, 
who would make you think Highly of yourſelf ; conſider them 
zs falſe friends, and deceivers, . The difference between the 
lar and the flatterer, in many inſtances, conſiſts in this: 
The liar offends you behind your back; the flatterer com- 
its the injury before your face. There is nothing ſo 
wicked or abſurd, but hath been attempted. by flatterers. The 
devil was the fir/? flatterer, ,when he tempted poor Eve, and 
ſhe fell from her heaven of innocence : though there is no 
doubt but that he ſpoke of the heaven of her ſmiles, as Famer 
did of yours, or the young, nobleman of Margaret's. There 
ba very old ſaying, that . flatterers never lift any one up, 
but as the eagle doth the torteiſe, to gain by his fall >” Thoſe 
who believe all the good that is ſaid of them to their face, will 
ſoon find they are not ſo well ſpoken of behind their back. 

A. Fools have often wit enough to flatter. _ 

J. But what a wretched thing it is to be deceived by a fool ! 
The greateſt danger tõ a woman is, when ſhe is in the bloom 
i youth, with perſonal. charms, and not under the protec- 
ton of a good mother. Under every circumſtance ſhe may 


n: 
E be quick in diſcerning the impreſſions ſhe makes on a man; 
nd but not aware how ſhe may enſnare herſelf, by notions of ge- 


Krolity, whilſt ſhe is expoſed to the ſtratagems of love. 

M. I am afraid this is true, or we ſhould not hear of ſo 
many complaints in the world, of the cruelty of men towards 
omen, | 
Tue greater the praiſe, the greater the danger of falling 
W lacrifice to it; for though it ſhould contain ſome truth, it 
ny not be the leſs empty, as to the good effect, 

M. You will not be ſurprized that women ſhould love flat- 
, when you conſider that it is the proper food of vanity. 


Vol. II. 
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| ey You are honeſt and candid; Mary, with regard to pont 
own ſex, The vain are the moſt open to flattery g and the 
reaſon is plain: * think WANING beſt entitled ao 29 
plauſe. | Þ EW « CHIU ICU | 387; 
M. But is not ſome degree of lauen neceſſary to ab: 
pineſs of mankind ? 
T. There are three kinds of dane in . * of Fin 
two ſtand in no need of flattery ; and the third will not hear 
it: I mean the weak and ignorant, who are ſelf-ſatisfied; from 
not ſeeing any thing in themſelves, but what is very right; 
and the wiſe, who ſecing things 4s they are, and ſenſible of ibeit 
own imperfections, cannot bear to be flattered: they behold 
their errors paſt; and reſolve to be watchful of themſelyes not 
to offend for the future. There is a fourth claſs, whok 
weakneſs of judgment, or humility of heart, leads them to be 

too much out of conceit of themſelves : theſe ſtand in need of 
commendation for their good qualities, and paliatives for their 
bad ones; for indeed it behoves us all to compaſſionate each 
other, and to keep ourſelves in humour, ſo as to prevent dt 
ſpair, that we may not grow mad with melancholy or diſgul. 
Seeing that ſuch legions of calamities often invade us mori 
it is our duty to preſerve each other by all the means whid 
humanity dictates, and truth will warrant. The fatty 
tending to deceive another, naturally raiſes the indignation d 
a man of ſenſe; yet you may perceive there are many lin 
of ſoft words, which ſeem to partake of it, without which 
cannot live in That peace and harmony, which is the che 
charm of life. We often flatter, without knowing that wed 
' ſo. © In the fulneſs of the heart the mouth ſpeaketb 
Many kind and tender words fall from honeft tongues, wh 
if not ſtrictly true, do not the leſs proceed from the ben 
Some flatter from hatred or deſign; others are very partil 
their affections. Our enemies endeavour to humble »' 
unjuſt reproaches ; our friends in their turn, ſtrive to ens 
rage us in a courſe of virtue. The beſt of men judge o 
tender fide : nor ought we to be offended, when flattery 
ceeds from the ignorance and ſimplicity of thoſe who bel 
it on us. | 
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. I preſume we ought nat to ſhew the ſame kind of re- 
ſentment towards thoſe who we have reaſon to believe are our 
friends; as to ſuch perſons as may be juſtly ſuſpected of evil 
deſigns. I remember a ſaying, which pleaſed my faney much, 
« Sweet diſcourſe makes ſhort days and nights.“ | 
7. This is meant of the ſentiments of our friends, which. 
only can properly be eſteemed ſweet ; and their reproaches are 
ſweeter than the kiſſes of an enemy. Be you grateful for the 
civilities of others; but fear, not to rebuke them when they 
treſpaſs upon truth and virtue. , 
M. Would you have me endanger my own ſecurity ? 
7. It is for your ſecurity that I give you this advice: not 
vantonly to intrude your thoughts upon others; but modeſtly 
to expteſs your diſapprobation of evil, I am perſuaded, 
that we may practiſe: a ſeverity of manners, which though 
perhaps righteous in itſelf, may claſh with that goodneſs and 
humility of heart, which conſtitutes the brighteſt jewel in the 
Uinitian's crown. The generality of mankind are flatterers of 
ttemſelves ; and few chooſe to hear of their faults : it is no leſs 
true, that the wanton love of- praiſe, is weak and-fooliſh ; and 
that as flattery gains admiſſion into the heart, it is apt to ba- 
ni common- ſenſe. What think you of flattery going ſo 
ligh as to make wretched mortals, gods ? 
M. Gods ! —What do you mean? 
T. In ſome of the latter ages of the Roman empire, the ſe- 
te had a (et form of tranſpoſing the dead emperor into à 
ature of their fancy, which they called a god: they might 
s well have called him a devil; for ſome of theſe deified men, 
ad been as wicked fellows as ever ſaw the light." 
AH. Good Heaven !—How ignorant of the one trae Ged, 
ere thoſe blind and beſotted heathens ! Is it true, that flat- 
is praQtifed more at courts than in other places? 
J. Courts furniſh moſt objects to gratify ambition; and 
uſt candidates for ſuch objects. One pays homage to the 
ber, by honeſt, or diſpongſt arts, as it may happen for the 
nds of profit or honour : and therefore it is no wonder that 
Urry mould be moſt practiſed there. As to princes, it is 
uppoſed they never hear any truth, but ſuch as is agreeable to 
en: but I think, Mary, we take care that our good king 
| $12 {hall 
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ſhall hear of every thing; ſometimes in terms not altogether 
ſo decent, We read of a noble inſtance of chaſtifing flatterer,, 
in the ſtory of one of our ancient kings. It is ſaid, that Ganut, 
walking with his courtiers on the ſea-ſhore at | Southampton, 
was ſaluted with fuch fulſome praiſes, as if this power were 
more than human. The king, intending to chaſtiſe their 
folly, called for a chair, and ſat himſelf down, and with a 
majeſtic air, commanded the waves not to approach him: 
but immediately his robes were wetted, and himſelf covered 
with the ſpray of the water. Upon this, he roſe up, harangued 
his attendants on the vanity of their ridiculous flattery; expa- 
tiating on the ſcanty limits of the power of the greateſt mo- 
narchs. Have you ſeen a famous picture at the ſquite's re- 
preſenting this event? Princes may be told, that they ar 
more than human: and ſome have been weak enough to be- 
lieve it: but ſickneſs, and the approach of death, opens theit 
eyes. | | | | | 
MM. I have often laughed at the girls of my acquaintance, 
who, for no ather reaſon than being handſome, are told, by 
young men, that they are angels : but it is no laughing matter 
to ſee flattery make them as proud as Lucifer; or their vanity 
induce them to purſue ſuch courſes, as render them fit only 
for angels of darkneſs. ay 

T. Of all the effects of flattery, I know of no one more te. 
markable, than that which was practiſed on an old rich mal: 
poor he was in one ſenſe, for he was in his ſecond childhood 
Sir William Shallow had two, daughters: the eldeſt a woman 
of a proud and unruly ſpirit; and, if fame is not a liar, of 
vicious diſpoſition ; but withal ſo artful, that ſhe flattered het 
old father out of the little wit, that age and infirmities had 
left him: and he made a deed of gift of all his eſtate to M0 
in prejudice to his youngeſt daughter; reſerving only the 


right of a coach and pair, a coachman, footman, and * 
chambermaids. | 2. BY 

M. And what was the conſequence ? 

7. When this wicked jade got poſleſſion, and thought be. 
ſelf ſecure, ſhe treated the old man ſo cruelly, it 1s (aid 
turned his brain, 88 


| _ 


Ka ) 
M. Good God l what a monſter of ingratitude, cruelty, 


and undutifulneſs! Surely ſhe will have a ſad account to 
give of herſelf at the day of judgment! But why was the 
youngeſt ſiſter dilinherited ? N TER 

T, Becauſe ſhe would not flatter. . She told her father plain 
truth ; ſhe warned him of his danger; ſhe repreſented; the 
abſurdity of his living.on another's courteſy. Nothing would 
prevail : when the eyent proved her good judgment, as well as 
truth, in humble affection for him, and piety towards her 
heavenly Father, ſhe never parted from him in his affliction. 
A. Excellent young lady] Her tears were more precious 
than the moſt coſtly drops of peails or diamonds which ever 
graced a queen. | 
T. My dear Mary, your words are comfort to my heart! 
Heaven was indulgent to her. "The attorney who drew up 
the deed, happening to be in love with her; or as ſome ſay, 
thinking the old man mad, purpoſely made a flaw. The 
wiiting, upon a reviſion, was accordingly ſet aſide, and the 
rirtuous ſiſter had her juſt ſhare of the inheritance. 
M. How happily Providenee brings good gut of evil! Did 
the wicked daughter proſper? 80 | 
T. The rain which falls on the juſt, falls alſo on the unjuſt. 
The wicked, however, are often chaſtiſed in this world, 
The eldeſt daughter, who had ated ſo unnaturally, lived de- 
ſpiſed, and died unlamented; while the youngeſt continues 
to be a ſhining proof, that DUTIFULNEsS To PARENTS, is 
ligh1y acceptable in the ſight of God: and that the good are 
often rewarded with happineſs, and length of days, in the 
ind which the God of their fathers hath given them. Wo hat- 
cr befalls you, Mary, be fincere, A habit of ſincerity to- 
Wards your fellow-creatures, will make you ſincere in your 
hety towards God, Would you know the hearts of others, 
"ith regard to your expectations of happineſs from their con- 
duct, contider that “ nothing can give us ſo juſt a notion of 
tte depravity of mankind in general, as an exact knowledge 
0! our own corruption in particular.” Vet, from this con- 
Krration you. may learn to forgive thoſe who you find are 
"nFtumes deficient in SINCERITY to you. The Wiſe Man 
Ks us, that «6 open rebuke is better than ſecret love: yet only 

a2 ſmall 


ſtrong united virtue, can hardly fail in the iſſue, of being an 
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Fl final! part of mankind deals ſs r = as to 205 
no time infincere. © apps is r 

M. Is it poſſible that we can be Mh leere! 2 

7. The true notion of ſincerity, ſeems to be 9 
and freedom from diſguiſe; or in other words, to treat man- 
kind with candour correcting them, when we can do it With 
prudence ; but always evading the declaration of what we do 
not think. This is the beſt preſervative againſt falling into a 
ſnare ; and acts as a guardian to uprightneſs. If your com- 
panions find, that you will not conſent, or connive at any 
thing that is unjuſt, it will lead them alſo into the paths of 
integrity, and promote that domeſtic love and harmony, which 
is the true fountain of happineſs. Sincerity being equally a 
friend to fidelity and gratitude, naturally engages them in the 
common cauſe : theſe three good qualities becoming one 


overmatch for all the evil devices of the world. 

M. Alas, my father! I feel that there is no living con- 
tentedly in my own mind without lincerity ; ; nor is it eaſy to 
live peaceably with others, whilſt I indulge ny natural dil- 
pofition „ | 

T. Not unleſs you mix it with prudence : but there is ano- 
ther virtue, which will ſupply all the neceſſary defects of fin 
cerity ; I mean generoſity of temper - which though it has great 
affinity, is a different virtue of the mind. It falls far ſhort af 
that univerſal charity, which raiſes us ſo near a level wich 
angels: for generoſity of temper is ſtill mixed with ſo much 
ſelf-love, that we are upon this principle more inclined t 
ſerve and oblige our equals, or ſuperiors, with whom we al 
ſociate, than our inferiors, who demand our compaſſion. 

M. I believe this is the juſteſt picture of the heart. but 
when we come to Judge 1 in the great cauſe of religion, and al 
charity to our generoſity of temper, then we may ſee the gi 
rious harveſt that will be produce. 

T. Vou ſay well : generoſity towards inferiors, erm 08 
take another name: it is humanity,” if not charity. 

M. But how comes it there is ſo little generolity in th 
world; that when a generous action is done, it is ſo mus 
talked of as a ſtrange thing. Should not all the days of ol 


live 
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lives be employed in a continuation of ens du! feful 
actions? Is? 
J. They ſhould indeed: but am like other virtues, 
derives its ſtrength from imitation, emulation, and gratitude: 
the greater the number of generous actions done, the more 
may be expected. It is the motive ou w which we act, that 
ſtamps the action with a mark of glory: but this cannot be 
known ſo truly of others, at the time of doing it, as when we 
ate informed of the circumſtances which, give it luſtre. There 
a peculiar charm in actions which-are the moſt diſintereſted. 
have heard my maſter talk of the conduct of the Raman 
general Camillus. He was ſent againſt the capital city (a) of 
their enemies (Y), whoſe cuſtom it was to commit their 
youth to the care of a maſter: he was to teach them the arts, 
and walk out and converſe with them. The Roman camp was 
yet at ſome diſtance. The maſter who had the care of the 
children of the principal perſons of the city, walking out as 
uſual with his ſcholars, determined to deliver them up as 
to loltages to the Romans :, and'a favourable opportunity offering, 
he continued his walk, and led them to the tent of the Roman 
general, and delivered them up to him; 1 declaring he might 
no- now command the city. This might probably have been the 
caſe, as the parents already lamented the loſs of their chil- 
pre tren,—Camillus having heard him, and diſdaining a. conqueſt 
rt al en fuch terms, after accuſing, the waſter of treachery, and 

tlling him that the. Romans made war againſt men, armed like 
much temſelyes, and not againſt harmleſs children, he commanded 
jed w bi to be ſtripped; and his hands to be tied behind him. Ca- 
ve 0 WY then armed the young ſcholars with rods, and bid them 
Give him back into the city, and ſcourge him all the way. 

M. Glorious! I dare ſay the boys readily obeyed, and 
od bat the parents were much rejoiced to ſee them. 

7. The parents, at fight of their children, for whom they 
had been inconſolable, raiſed cries of joy; and were ſo 
cms l charmed at this act of generoſity, that they made peace with 
178 ite Romans, and choſe to live under their government. 

y. nt A. This ſhews the power of a generous turn of mind. 


uch 
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(a) Falcrij, (3) The Faleſci, 
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Vet a general in theſe days could bardly anſwer the ne 
taking advantage of treachery, 

M. How is it poſſible for pe in our cirevmſtnes 
40 loch acts of generoſity? mon gn r 
T. Why, child, is nobody tobe ae e 
govern mankindꝰ What do you think of Lemilel-8wan? He 
is not worth above thirty pounds a-year. His chuſim Charks; 
fon having diſobliged his father, by marrying contrary to hi 
pleaſure, he left his fortune, being near Three Hundred found; 
to'Lemnel. This good man informed humſelf uf the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, and found the perſon who mad given de 
caſion for his couſin's conduct, was à deſerving young wo- 
man; that her only crime was poverty. Lemuel made her ani 
her huſband a viſit; atid told them; with tears, that he was'forry 
his benefactor had judged ſo ill, but that he would corte 
the miſtake; and accordingly laid out the money inland, and 
ſettled it on the children of. this 1 er en to en · 
Joy the rents during their Ives. 

M. My dear old Lemuel, 1 mall woe you as long as I live 
T. But it is not in ſach inſtances bnly.”\''The/humblek 


the bounties of kings. ' Providence may reſtrain” us with re- 
gard to the means of relieving others. We may retain 4 readi- 
neſs to ſerve them, and de as fruitful as the rain” that fallet 
from the heavens : but ouf virtues; as expreſſed in action 
muſt he ſuited to our eircumſtances. Generoſity ceaſes to be 
a virtue, when we are catried by at to the deſtruction of our 
ſelves. As he that falls by his own hand, is gullty of murder; 
and he that puts it out of his power, by one act of great kind- 
neſs, to ſupport his own life, and do any further good for the 
benefit of others, acts inconſiſtently. To be diſintereſted and 
generous, mean the ſame thing : and candour and generol 0 
are inſeparable. Have you ever heard of tlie fable of the td 
travellers? One of them, caſting his eyes on the ground 
ſees a bag of money; and taking it up, cries, „I am in Juck 
to-day : I have found ſome riches.” His companion 1mm 
diately anſwers, do not ſay, I, but w#; for as companions 
' ought to ſhare in good fortune, as we ſhould in evil accidens 


The other inſiſted, that as he had found the money, he " 
7 > 


f 
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lep it: but while he was yet ſpeaking, they were alarmed 


purſe on that road: upon which he ſaid, “ This is very un- 
fortunate : wwe ſhall certainly be ſeized,” * Good Sir,” re- 
plied the other, “be pleaſed not to ſay, we, but 7: for as 
you would allow me no ſhare in the prize, you have no right 
to make me a partner in the puniſhment,” | 

M. This fable points out what it is to want generoſity and 
candour. | | | 3 
J. And how intereſt blinds the underſtanding; and ſelf- 
love perverts the judgment and the heart. The Wiſe Man 
ſays, (Give and tate, and ſandtrfy thy ſoul, for there is no 
ſeeking of dainties in the grave: as if he would aſk, 
For what are you anxious? Conſider how you may make 
the things of this world adminiſter to the good of your own 
ſoul; and conſequently, to the benefit of your fellow-crea= 
tures : but make them not the inſtruments of evil, by graſp- 
ing at That which neither reaſon nor religion will call yours. 
Your tenure in any thing can be but ſhort : you cannot enjoy 
tin the grave: therefore, whether you give or take, be careful 
of your ſoul, Be generous in all your conduct; improye your 
mind in every god-like principle: Be the parent, the friend, 
and to you, Mary, I will add, the er of the human race! 

M. My father, indeed I apprehend, that ſuch as the law- 
ful pleaſures of the world are, thoſe who buy them with much 
cue and affiduity, forfeit, in a great meaſure, the end and de- 
ſen of the purchaſe. | \S wa 
7. Thoſe wha have much experience, and are accuſtomed 
the examination of their own hearts, are ſenſible of this: 
but whilſt we are acting a neceſſary part on this Hage of the 
und, we muſt endeavour to do ĩt well, E | 

M. Your doctrines always inſpire. me with reverence for 
That charity, which I hope will render me acceptable in the 
bght of God. Nor am I leſs ſenſible, that all the good this 
world can furniſh, were there no mixture of evil, is but a 
Ihadow of things to come : and all its glories, but a faint image 
i! the loweſt happineſs, which the ſpirits of the juſt made 
perfect, enjoy in the regions of everlaſting bliſs! 5 

. You are ſurely in the right: yet, I ſay, whilſt we are wan- 
"8 as pilgrims on the earth, we muſt conduct ourſelves ſo 
You, Ul, 2 By | as 


by a hue-and-cry after a thief, who had that morning taken a_ 
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as to make life as pleaſant as virtue can render it, - Upon this 
ſolid principle, death (when death ſhall come), will be wel: 
come to our wiſhes and longings after happineſs! In the 
mean time; ſuch as our COMPANIONS are, ſuch we uſually 
become. Now, whether you attend moſt to guard againſt . 
dality ; to cultivate your fincerrty 3 to avoid flattery z of mabt 
_ generoſity your chief aim, as I have deſcribed; you will grow 
pious, charitable, and humane, anxious for the good of 
others; or juſt the contrary, according to your (input, 
They who venture into bad company, though they may not 
be abandoned in their own perſons, muſt alſo expect to ſyffet 
when their companions miſbehave themſelves. As to That 
acquaintance, which takes the name of friendſhip, it is 
more beneficial, or more dangerous. Every new-fatigltt f- 
tion, and pretty conceit, advanced with art, or hiimour, 
makes an impreffion in proportion to the regard we have fot 
the perſon. Conſider then, my daughter; haw you ought ts 


Every untotvard accident, for That -will, which is con- 
ftant. They mean no harm; but they da not conſider the 
Bo they ſhould always have in view. Thus they ſpend ther 
Ty ineffectually to the great purpoſe of improving time 

ers judge of things, with a vanity of heart which lak 
them to Gun they cannot do 'amifs. There is no conliſtency 
in the: principle of action; for they do not conſider ho# 
their neighbour will feel what they ſay or do, Mankind 1 


ver it be, whilſt ſuch infirmities take root in the mind, n 
a fin ah feld eficem wither agd die away: only the name 
bf them remains. 
M. Can this be ever the cafe with thoſe Wo live tages 
28 friends and companions? 

T. I app the common misfortune incident to out 
witinary connexions and acquaintance is, that we think d 
theth for fo hort a time, we can ee 


M. If we expect to be well ſpoken of, I preſume e nn 
live as we ought, and not as mere fancy or opinion may inan 
Us. 

7. 
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7 I ſpeak of the generality of mankind, and the impers 

of companionſhip among men, 

M. But till, you ſay our lives are uſually formed, in a 
great meaſure, by our company; and that we muſt ſtand to 
the good or evil of it. 

T. There are two kinds of people, againſt whom we can 
never be too carefully guarded ; The revengeful, who eaſily 
take offence ; and the treacherous, who enſnare; The fable 
of the deg and the crocodile, inſtructs us to be watchful of our 
preſervation. ''T he dog was courſing on the banks of the Nile, 
and grew thirſty ; but fearing to be ſeized by a crocodile, only 


above the water, aſked him, why he was in ſuch a hurry ? 
J have often wiſhed,” ſays he, “ for your acquaintance, 
1nd ſhould be glad to embracethe preſent opportnnity.” To 
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is to avoid ſuch companions as you, that I make ſo mae 
haſte. ” } 

M. The dog might anſwer wiſely : but is it not better, in 
moſt caſes, to fly from danger without giving any anſwer ? 

T, I believe it is; eſpecially for young women, who cannot 
be too cautious how they parley with a doubtful companion. 

A. Yet we are ſo naturally pleaſed with mirth and feſtivity, 
We court the ſociety of perſons of a lively turn. 

7. Yes: but you hardly ever germ them on that account. 
Profane perſons are ſometimes very jocoſe ; but to be merry 
and viſe, belongs only to the virtuous. Whatever is good in 
w, is generally heightened by the communication of it in 
dood company: as on the other fide, the evil of our hearts is 
called forth in the converſation of fooliſh or wicked perſons. 
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Abe good or evil. People naturally talk of ſuch things as are 
nolt pleaſing to thetnſelves : but theſe not being the ſame to 
U perſons, our company becomes pleaſing or diſagreeable, as 
We know what to ſay, We ought, as far as virtue permits, 
to xccommodate ourſelves to the taſte of thoſe with whom we 


nl common prudence to court or ſhurt them accordingly. 
Wheneyer you, find the ſpeech 1s impure, be ee that 
KK a 


hpt as he ran. The voracious crocodile raiſing his head 


which the dog replied, You do me great bonour : but it 


la the fulneſs of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh,” Whether 


donverſe: it is common civility to obſerve what their taſte is; 
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the mind is corrupt. With regard to your companions, ! 
adviſe you to conſider, that nothing is more filly" than an 
ill-timed laugh: and that many laugh at their own imper- 
fections, ſeen in another. From the moment you begin to 
ſneer at ſome who ate preſent, or others who are abſent, you 
expoſe yourſelf to the imputation of ill-nature, if not injuf- 
tice; and what is worſe, to become really unkind, or uncivil, 
if not malicious. It is far better, that converſation ſhould 
not riſe higher than harmleſs trifles, than be turned to flands.” 

AT. I am ſenſible that there are more ſubjects for compaſſion 
in the world, than for deriſion. But you make me think, 
that converſation, as generally conducted, doth not promote 
the cauſe of huinanity, ſo much as might be expected. 

T. Certainly not ſo much as it ought to do: but it is n- 
ceſſary, and may be rendered delightful. * 

M. I meet with ſome who are never tired of ſpeaking, 

- though | am tired of hearing them; for I learn nothing 
uſeful from them. e 

T. There are many in the world, who abound more in 

words than ideas. They affect to give reaſons for whit 
they ſay; though there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon in the woll 
why they ſhould hold their tongues. I could mention to you 
a perſon of my acquaintance : ** His reaſons are as two grails 
of wheat hid in two buſhels of chaff: you ſhall ſeek all dy 
ere you find them; and when you have found them, they a 
not worth the ſearch.” As to the weaknefles;-and mere fl 
lies of mankind, they muſt be borne. Be careful of your # 
ligion and humanity ; preſerve them untainted : when th 
diſcourſe is wicked, indecent, or flanderous, retire. If you hai 
no acquaintance with the perſon reviled, you will hardly 
able to diſcover, whether hat which is ſaid, be well or l 
grounded. But ſeeing there is ſo ſtrong an inclination” 
moſt people, to find in others as many faults as poſſible; . 
in themſelves as few: you may ſafely conclude, that then 
part related, is intreaſed and blackened, and the good diminies 
or concealed. | 
M. I fear that your remark is moſt juſt and true: 150 
melancholy truth it is. But it ſeems to be extreme folly ; 
people not to conſider what will be ſaid of themſe® 
the fault of ſpeaking ill of others. | 4 Th 
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7. The proverb ſays, < He that ſpeaks the things he 
ſeould not, may hear the things he would not.” In general, 
eſteem your company as good or bad, as they are tender or 
cruel toward their neighbour. Always endeavour to change 
the ſubject, when others are ill-ſpoken of: ſpeak as fair as 
you poſſibly can of their good qualities. If you are ſatisfied 
om circumſtances, that the party abſent is injured, think it 
an honour to appear as an advocate, and plead the cauſe with 
abecoming warmth : ſoften the rigour of the ſentence againſt 
her, and avoid injuſtice. towards a good name. In acting 
thus, you will do as you would be done by, and ſet bounds 
to the folly, and malice of your companions. 

M. This is an excellent rule: and 1 hope I mall be able to 
follow it. 

T. It is one of the great᷑ ſecrets of life to pleaſe thoſe with 
whom we aſſociate, when we can do it conſiſtently, — 
Thoſe who have good hearts, and good underſtandings, know 
how to contradict with reſpec ; and to pleaſe without flattery, 
or too much familiarity. Endeavour to accommodate your- 
{elf to the capacity of thoſe with whom you converſe. —If 
they are in a higher condition. than yourſelf, obſerve the more 
lence and reſpe&; if in a /ower ate, be the more affable.— 
Never affect being ſo much above the meaneſt, as to treat 
them with inſolence. Whether they be ſuperiors, equals, or 
inferior, if they are viciouſly inclined, avoid them: do it 
with as much decency as your circumſtances will admit of; 
but do it. Be not eaſily exceptious, nor given to contra- 
action, for this occaſions contention; nor be rudely fami- 
lar, for familiarity breeds contempt. ** If any thing be not 
ſiting, do it not: —if it be not true, ſpeak it not.“ In a word, 
cheriſh in your heart a true love for your fellow-creatures : 
iis will at once make you good-natured, and agreeable to 
others, and pleaſant to yourſelf ; it will give every object 
miles, and your proſpect of heaven will look much the 
brighter for it, 

M. T have no reaſon to be proud, nor do I mean to be ſo 


umble, as to expoſe myſelf; 1 ſhall ſtrive to make your 
maxim my Own, | 


ge- 
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T. You need not be afraid, fince the hatred of the vicow 
will do you leſs harm than their converſation. In a word, take 
care with whom you ſpend your time: you will find it fafer 
to be alone, than in bad campany. Averſian to company, 
proves that the mind is tainted with melancholy ; as being 
immoderately fond of it, according to the modern ſtile of the 
gentry, proves the heart to be in a ſickly Nate ; nat ſtrong 
enough to ſupport itſelf, - It is a peculiar happineſs which 
ſome enjoy, to be able to furniſhentertainment for themſelye, 
And thoſe who have ſuch ability, are generally the beſt eu- 
tertained wich ſuch company as is really valuable. Whoere 
carries good-humour and affability into company, may be 
ſure of a kind reception from thoſe by whom they wiſh to 
be kindly received. 

M. To contribute a due ſhare of good-humour muſt be 
one of the moſt acceptable things: but it cannot be the ha- 
pineſs of domeſtics, to have ſuch à choice of companions, » 
-others, who are- more free to ſeek them, 

T. True: yet their chance, in this reſpect, depends much 
on the good order of families. If in general you are to avid 
evil companions, the rule will certainly hold as ſtrong witt 
regard to fellow-ſervants, who are not worthy of your con- 
fidence. In your intercourſe with the world, rather {et 
to hear of your faults, that you may correct them, than of 
your virtues, which may tempt you to be proud or inſolent. 

The better you know yourſelf, the more will others eſteen 
you : you will the ſooner learn how to act under all circul- 
ſtances, and qualify yourſelf for the high office of FRIEND: 
SHIP ; which of all things in this world, is the moſt deſirible, 

and the moſt difficult to be found. But you muſt expect i 
find many double boſoms, which ſeem to wear hut one huall, 
and yet ſuddenly burſt aſunder upon trifling occaſions. 

M. Alas, my father, my loſs, young as I amy may nere 
be repaired |—Sophia's and Margaret's early death, and Lau 
jealouſy, have ſnatched from me, all hopes of happineſs ſton 
this virtue. | 

T. You do not talk like yourſelf ; all hopes fnat d from yu 

Do you mean to ſnatch yourſelf from all hopes? Never deſpal 
Hope never quits us, even when we die. You have been 15 


7 
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tunate in that your choice was good, though: the objects of it 
ctreated early from life to receive their crown of glory. The 
ft diſappointment, is a very common one. — Love will ge- 
nerally triumph over ſriendſhip in a woman's breaſt. 

M. 1 ſhould indeed indulge my hope, and let it be my reſt« 
ing ſtaff through my journey. of life. Perhaps I may find as 
innocent 2 love, as that for my deceaſed friends ; we were all 
young, and unknowing af the world. | 
7. Friendſhip being the ſtrongeſt obligation to the practice 
of virtue, as it regards particular perſons, and the greateſt 
comfort amidſt the various calamities of life in general, what- 
ever your fortune may be, | hope it will pleaſe Divine Provi- 
dence to give you a friend. 

M. How ſhall I diſcover her to be ſuch ? 

T. You took Margaret to be your friend, and as ſuch you 
loved her. Real friends mutually compaſſionate each other, 
and render themſelves a mutual ſupport. In making the 
choice, remember that a vicious perſon, and a coward, never 
can be a true friend: and that thoſe are moſt to be reſpected, 
who are moſt forward in relieving us in adver/ity : for a 
friend cannot be ſo eaſily diſcovered in our proſperity, nor an 
enemy hidden in adverſity.” 

M. I am afraid there are but few, who are worthy the 
hame of a true friend. | | 

7. We muſt be contented with the world as we find it, and 
em not expect more virtue than ourſelves are poſſeſſed of. We 
ae ſure, that if we are diligent in acquiring virtue, in order 


up- to be entitled to the friendſhip of another, we ſhall be greatly - 
ble, gainers by the purſuit, even though we ſhould miſs our aim. 

t to M. This is a great encouragement, . | 

cart, T, There are fo many degrees of what the world calls 


friendſhip, that it is impoſſible to mark out all the lines with 
vel ractneſs. The counſel and advice of perſons of ſuperior 
knowledge and virtue, who are ſincerely intereſted for your 
from Felfare, ſhould make you ambitious of rendering yourſelf 
Worthy of their eſteem ; for theſe in the iſſue, may prove your 
bf friends, Whatever may be pretended to by ſome ſelf-con- 
{pail 2k perſons, in regard to their own merits, you will eaſily 
a ſo· N lage bow rarely duch are to be found, in whom no weakneſs 
cunalf | | need 
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need be diſguiſed, nor thought conoealed; to whom e: may 
open our hearts without reſerge, and without danger. 
- 44. The Wiſe Man ſays, “ A faithful friend is a ſtrong 
defence; and he that hath found ſuch a one, hath found a 

3 treafure. ROS, E Rn 1 
| T. Friendſhip, ſuch as we frequently find among virtuous 
þ 1 perſons, though not in its higheſt perfection, lightens our 
| forrows, and increaſes our joys; warns us in danger; and deli. 
I vers us in diſtreſs. The Wiſe Man ſays, that ** all fleſh con- 

1 ſorteth according to kind: and a man willcleave to his like.“ 
1 M. Friendſhip ſeems to be but another kind of virtuu; 
i felf-love. The happineſs of loving our friend, who we ſup 
poſe to be like ourſelves, is loving ourſelves, - 

T. Your obſervation is juft: for it is evident, that true 
ſelf-love, and ſocial, are the fame. Friendſhip is a defire im- 
planted in our nature. We wiſh for a partner in our hearts: 
and the wealth of all the world cannat fill up the meaſure of 
that wiſh, when we find no object ſuited to it. This is the 
beſt ſecurity againſt ill fortune, and the world: it guards us 
againft the frowns of both; and hath been often rendered the 
more ſacred by adverſity, Thoſe who have been tried ſo far, 
have even found a pleaſure in death, in the ſervice of thei 
friend. "7H Ba 5, ' 

M. If the value of real friendſhip is ſo great, the danger d 
deceit muſt be great alſo.,' | Ur 
T. People, laviſh. in their words, and niggardly in ther 
deeds, cannot be friends. Ws is the good and wiſe alone, who 
can be friends, others are only companions. 

M. But not all the good and wiſe meet with ſuch tempel 
and diſpoſitions, as bind them in the bonds of friendſhip. 

T. This depends on many accidents. Good ſenſe and pro- 
bity are the firſt ingredients in the compoſition of friendſlup; 
but there muſt be good temper and ſteadineſs of mind, with 
ſuch a degree of knowledge, as may enable one to giv? and 1a 
advice; otherwiſe, even ſincerity of heart, and freedom of bo 
haviour, will not avail to the great ends of friendſhip. A ſight 
acquaintance often leads the unwary into intimacies; but! 
is common to ſee them prove deadly in their conſequen® 


Nothing is ſo dangerous as the pretended friexdſhip of bad oy 
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f have told you, that true f+iendſbep cannot exiſt upon falſe 
principles. The Wiſe Man ſays, what fellowthip bath 
the lamb with the wolf, ot the gödly with the ſinner?” You 
may be ſure, that there is always great danger, when we take 
a liking to people for ſomething foreign to virtue: for if your 
friend doth not contribute to render you more wile, and more 
virtuous, than ſhe found you, it is hardly poſſible, but that 
you ſhould become more fooliſh, and more vicious; for as ſhe 
is, ſo will you be alſo. And upon this principle,“ A faith- 
ful friend is the medicine of life :“ curing the diſeaſes of the 
mind, 

M. And they that fear the Lord ſhall find one. 

7. So ſays the Wiſe Man : and I believe no man, who doth 
not fear the Lord, ever did find one, who could ſtand the 
ſhock of adverſity ; for how can thoſe be zrue to each other, 
who are falſe to their God ? They who do not conſider how 
much friendſhip depends on an inclination to virtue, under all 
circumſtances, might think I was fighting the wind, in talk- 
ing to you of friendſhip ; preſuming that a girl at your age, 
and in your condition, cannot be capable of it ; but this ſeems 
to be the effect of their pride and ignorance. If virtue and hu- 
manity are the foundations of friendſhip z and a ſweet and 
obliging temper, candour, and a readineſs to do good offices, 

the ſuperſtructure ; wherever theſe are found, we may expect 
fiendſhip: this bleſſing is not confined to age nor wealth. 

M. 1 feel in my heart, that neither age, ſex, nor condition, ll 
exclude me from this enjoyment yet to acquire it, demands {1 
much care, | | 


th I. Be aſſured, that your friend can no more be perfect than 

0. That the bleſſing of friendſhip may be forfeited for want of ö 
I care. [ 
„ That to ſay or do any thing harſhly, when the ſame, or 


nearly the ſame, may be ſaid or done with tenderneſs, is in- 
enſiſtent with a mutual regard. g | 
oo all diſcourſe in company, which underyalues your | 
cad, eſpecially if it exalt yourſelf, is giving a /tab. 0 ” 
ay to preſume fo far as to uſe words of contempt or de- | | 
is giving wounds, which may not be healed, 1 
01. II, LI | = Ti Il 
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he concludes, © Love thy friend, and be faithful to * 
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That to make your friend too cheap to you, or yourſelf to yout 
friend, 1s contrary to thie rujes of NT PRI as vell 3 
friendſhip.” 

That whatever fine things may ids ſaid of Pe * 
ation in things deſerving praiſe, is as much the duty of 
friend, as reprehen/ion : and therefore it will be no more flattery 
to keep your friend in conceit with herſelf, in enn than 
to give her a due character in her abſence. 

That you cannot be too generous to a friend, as n a is con- 
ſiſtent with your own preſervation, or the participation in one 
common fortune. | 

That „when a friend aſketh, there is no to-morrow”. 

M. This laft rule cannot be exactly complied with. 

T. It ſuppoſes that no friend will hurt another, if to be 
avoided, Seeing how life is beſet with dangers, where we 
leaſt ſuſp:& them; and that many live and die without har- 
ing ever found where to unboſom their thoughts with ſafety, 
it is more happy never to be in any great extremity, to have 
occaſion to try one whom we eſteem à friend, than to find 
real friend in extremity. 

MA. I perceive the neceſſity of great caution, not to place at 
unbounded confidence, where it may be impracticable for me 
to judge of the perſon : but if I have the higheſt reaſon to be- 
lieve the object of my friendſhip is a ſincere friend to vt, 
might I not truſt even my life ? 

T. Among true friends, that is the leaſt los Be very 
kind and indulgent ; remembering, that thoſe who are nt 
very forward to pardon, their friendſhip can laſt no longe 
than it ſerves their intereſt : it is properly mere campanimſ 
not friendſhip. 

M. Kindneſs being ſo eſſential to friendſhip, is it not lie- 
wiſe an indiſpenſible duty, to avoid words and geltures, ® 
well as deeds, which have the air of petulancy ; and to 
ſlow in believing evil! x4 * 

T. You know the Viſe Man gives this wholeſome advice 
Admoniſh thy friend: it may be he hath not done (whatl 
ſuſpected); and if he hath done it, that he do it no mo 

Admoniſh thy friend, it may be he hath not ſaid ogy £00 
haſt heard); and if he hath, that he ſpeak it not again: ® 
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M. 1 fee in every view, that friendſhip depends on virtue. 
T. We ſhould certainly know our own hearts, and diſci- 

line them well, before we think ourſelves entitled to this 


friend or not, we muſt conſider friendſhip, both as the cauſe 
of virtue, and one of the rewards of it : indeed the ſame 
aumonitions hold in a great meaſure, with regard to the true 
harmony of life, in our ordinary intercourſe with the world, 
The meaſure of our zeal muſt be attended to. 

M. As friendſhip depends ſo much upon the heart, whilſt 
we are young and unexperienced, there is the more danger of 
being over zealous. | 

T. Our worſt enemies cannot do us more miſchief by their 
malice, than is often done by an indiſcreet friend. We may 
aequaint the company, that the party applauded, or accuſed, 
is our friend; ſo far is neceſſary; but much zeal at certain 
times, hurts the cauſe we mean to defend. The fable of 
the hermit and the bear, is a pretty alluſion to this ſituation, 
The hermit having done a good office to the bear, he begged 
to be admitted as the guardian and companion of his ſolitude, 
The hermit accepted the offer. One ſultry day, being laid 
down to fleep, the bear employed himſelf in driving the flies 
from his patron's face. One of them unluckily ſettled upon 
his noſe; and the bear, with the beſt intention, in attempt- 
Ing to demoliſh it, gave his benefactor a terrible bruiſe. 

M. This indeed was like a bear. But bears are not fit for 
friends, more than lions for companions. | * 

7. Young women are warm in their intimacies, and apt 
toſhew more diſtinction to each other, as friends, than is con- 
ſtent with civility to the reſt of the world: ſuch appearances 
ould likewiſe be avoided, The greateſt wound you can 
dye a friend is, when you either careleſsly or treacherouſly 
betray ſecrets. Then it is we are admoniſhed, follow 
"0 more after him, for he is as a roe eſcaped out of the 
fare.“ Shame, or fear of ſuch folly, will make a friend fly 
ſom you; or the fear of reſentments, will furniſh you with 
290d reaſon to fly from him, No one may be ſaid to be ca- 
pable of friendſhip, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, who is not equally 


That Which has been told in confidence. 
Ll3 M. But 


bleſſing : but as we are obliged to all this, whether we find a 


capable of dying, rather than diſcloſe a ſecret, or ſpeak of 
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M. But conſidering the infirmities of our nature, are ther 
not many caſes highly fit for the forgiveneſs of a friends? 
T. Diſcloſing a ſecret, though under circumſtances of the 
greateſt temptation, according to the general notions of man. - 
kind, is a wound hardly to be cloſed again: but I think that 
eharity, in ſmiles of compaſſion, ſeems to invite us to hope, 
that great repentance on one fide, and great mercy and com- 
paſſion on the other, which. proves the origin of friendſhip 
divine, proves alſo that forgiveneſs may extend even to this 
_ eaſe, The higheſt proof of friendſhip is, of one man defiring 
to die for another; although this difficulty does not ſeem to 
be ſo great, as to find a friend worth dying for. The moſt 
memorable ſtory I ever heard, is of Damon and Pythic: 
Damon was ſentenced to death by Dionyſus, tyrant of Syu- 
cuſe. He deſired permiſſion to go into his own country to 
ſettle his affairs, engaging his honour to return; it was ac 
cepted, on condition of his finding a hoſtage, which he did 
in Pythias. The day of execution came; whilſt Dama wa 
detained by contrary winds. Pythias, thinking his life of leß 
confequence than his friend's, rejoiced that the wind wa 
not fair, that by dying himſelf, he might preſerve Dann. 
Being already on the ſcaffold, ſurrounded by a crowd, he bil 
the executioner proceed to his office : at this moment a diſtant 
voice was heard, Stop the execution.” The crowd catched 
the ſound, ſep, and inſtantly appeared Damen; and leap- 
ing from a foaming horſe, mounted the ſcaffold, and held 
Pythias in his arms, crying, © You are ſafe ; you are Joſt 
friend |” Pythias in broken accents replied, © Fatal haſt 
cruel impatience ! But ſince I cannot die to ſve you, | wil 
not furvive you !* The tyrant heard, beheld, and conſider 
what was paſling, with aſtoniſhment : his heart was touche 
and he wept; and aſcending the ſcaffold, he ſaid, © Lv if 
Incompatable pair! Ye have borne unqueſtionable teſtimon 
to the exiſtence of virtue; and That virtue equally euincs 
the exiftence of a God to reward it. Live happy en 
nowned | and form me, by your pretepts, as you have invite 
me by your example, ta be worthy the participation of f * 
cred a friendſhip |? ö 
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M. This indeed was a glorious inſtance, how far the love 
of a virtuous friend will carry us, | 

J. Does it not warm your heart with a ſacred tenderiieſs 
and affection? But how very ſhort was this of the conduct of 
the great Friend and Saviour of mankind ! He wept over his 
friend already dead; and moved by his tenderneſs as a man, 
and his power as a God, he raiſed Lazarus from the dead; 
and at length ſubmitted himſelf to a death of torture and igno- 
miny, not only for his Friends, but likewiſe for his enemies 

M. The ſtory of Damon and Pythias, proves that there is 
ſomething godlike in that affection and exerciſe of humanity, 
which we diſtinguiſh by the name of friendſbip. But our Sa- 
viour”'s conduct furpaſſes all wonder | All earthly glory is 
eclipſed in darkneſs, when compared to it 

T. You ſay well, Mary and in whatever degree we prac- 
tie or imitate ſuch ſincerity, uprightneſs, and zeal, as are ne- 
ceſary to the character of a friend, in the ſame degree we 
ſhall ſhew that we are really worthy the name of men and of 
Chriſtians; and that no religion ever inſpired higher notions 
of friendſhip than our own, 

M. How comes it there is ſo little mention in the ſcriptures 
of this extraordinary virtue of friendſhip ? 

7. You will find many paſlages, where friends are ſpoken 
of with the higheſt honour ; but obſerve, that Chri/tian cha- 
rity is of ſo vaſt and comprehenſive a nature, it includes all 
that can be ſaid of friendſhip; except the partial and di- 
ſtinguiſhed regard which one particular perſon has far ano- 
tier, as in the caſe related: and of this, as Chriſtians, we 
an judge but imperfectly, becauſe by our law, men are not 
the arbiters of their own lives. Thoſe who are charitable in 
the true extent, are certainly friends to all mankind : they ſo 
far fecure this quality of the foul. The friendſhip which de- 
ends upon the accident of meeting one like ourſelyes, agree- 
ung in manner of acting, as well as mode of thinking, may 
not happen during the courſe of a long life; or it may be in- 
terrupted by death, and a thouſand caſualties; but as to the 
"wards of a virtuous, and the puniſhment of a vicious life, 
this remains unalterably fixed by the decrees of heaven, If 
tler zou profeſs yourſelf a friend to one who has been proved, 
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endeavour to be ſteady: for the loſs of ſuch a one, that you 
never ſuſpected would fail you, of all loſſes will be the moſt 
pungent / Obſerve alſo, my daughter, that as the long-lived 
plants are not thoſe which grow the faſteſt, ſo the friendſhip 
which encreaſes by degrees, is commonly the moſt firm and 
durable. In vain will you ſeek for friendſhip among the 1 
norant, the wgin, the profiigate, or the ſelfiſh. It is impoſſible 
not to be aſhamed of loving the perſon you cannot eſteem. 

M. Suppoſing my friend, by ſome misfortune, ſhould for- 
get herſelf, and deſert me without cauſe ; how am I to act! 
T. If you ſhould happen to break with your friend, or your 
friend with you, ſhew your ſorrow by your filence ; not like a 
filly faithleſs girl, blab out all you know of her. This would 
be as wicked as weak, ſince you were truſted on your honour, 
without any condition. Whatever part ſhe may act, be you 
fixed as a rock, that ſtands the utmoſt force of daſhing waves, 
or ſtorms and tempeſts. 
MH. Is friendſhip to be found among women, in as great a 
degree as between men? And are women of our humble con- 
dition, more or le capable, than people of fortune ? 
T. I contend for virtue in all ſtations. Men excel women 
in friendſhip, as women do men in Have: and there is more 
virtue of this kind ariſing from education, than the ignorance 
of the unlettered will eaſily admit of: yet nature works 
ſtrongly in the human breaſt : the lower part of mankind not 
having ſo many temptations to infidelity, I believe occafionaly 
excel the higher. 
M. The chief cauſe of the breach of friendſhip among Wo- 
men, ſeems to be jealouſy either in love or ſomething elle. 
T. Jealouſy is a great enemy to friendſhip : and this pre- 
vails moſt among women ; and is found in weak and untaugit 
minds, more than among perſons of higher education.—What- 
ever may be your lot, endeavour to live in peace: and if yo! 
reach no higher, accept this as the reward of a ſincere and 
honeſt heart. The manners of times, whereby a people * 
come more or leſs vicious, ſeldom fail to have their influence 
on friendſhip, and to render it rare, or common, as welt among 
the great, as the /ower claſſes of mankind. As for the f/ yen 


times, I know not if they be better or worſe than the Ew. 
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V. Whether I ſhall be ſo fortunate as to find a friend or 
not, I will endeavour to deſerve one. 
7. Obſerve theſe rules, and I hope you will. 
Be courteous to all, intimate with few, 
Let not jealouſy diſturb you with fantaſtic fears. 
Slight none for their low condition; nor eſteem any merely 
for their wealth and greatneſs, _ 
Be flow in chuſing, and flower in changing your friend. 
Be not diſmayed, at hearing plauſible excuſes from thoſe of 
whom you may venture to aſk a kindneſs, on the preſumption 
of friendſhip. WE "IF 
In no caſe owe an obligation to one you believe to be wicked, 
Do all the good offices you can; remembering, that it is a 
much greater act of friendſhip, not to ſuffer a friend to fall, 
than to lend a hand to lift him up. 
Accept of courteſies, for they are neceſſary to promote and 
maintain friendſhip ; and beſtow bountifully, when you are 
able, 
Never ſuppreſs that tenderneſs, with which a good heart 
naturally overflows, when thoſe whom you have ever eſteemed, 
are in real diſtreſs, 
Many ſuch inſtructions might be added; but if you obſcrve 
theſe, you will be favoured of Heaven. I have ſuppoſed your 
ſtiend to be of your own ſex. But let me repeat, that if you 
lhould only arrive at the happineſs of living in peace with the 
world, whilſt you are young and ſingle, thank Heaven for it; 
tor this is more than falls to the lot of common mortals. Pre- 
lerve yourſelf for the joys of fſriend/hip, till you can ſafely 
j11 lde to it. | | | 

3, Do you mean till I am married? | 

7. Yes, Mary, if happily you ſhould meet with a man, 
„ho hath ſenſe and virtue enough to be your friend, as. well 
3 your huſband, Avoid the friendſhip of a woman of a ble- 
uilted character; ſhun her, or you will be ſuſpected of en- 
ettaining the ſame ſentiments. It is not but that there are ſuch, 
Whoſe affections and generoſity may render them more capable 
Ot friendſhip than ſome others, whoſe chaſtity may be rigid. 

ut where diſcretion is wanting, or the foul breath of ſlander 
dach ſullied a woman's fair name, her very tears and ſighs, 
| f 7 that 
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that move compaſſion from a friend, may be the cauſe of he 
ſuppoſed treſpaſs. 85 ©! 28002 bi. u; 
A. Suppoſed treſpaſs Is not this very hard, my father? 

T. Circumſtances often lay the foundations of epi. Wo- 
men, who are generally the moſt ſevere upon their own ſex, 
aſſent to this notion, at leaſt of their #2;ghbour, that in her 
beſt fortune, ſhe is not very ſtrong ; but when poverty begins 
to pinch, ſhe eaſily becomes a prey. III-timed viſits, and 
the regards of men known to have no fear of God, ſoon 
reach the buſy eyes of /ander : and the more lovely her 
perſon, the ſtronger the concluſion to her diſadvantage. If 
ſhe is © ſtately as the eye-train'd bird,” her features regu- 
Jar, and the roſe bluſhes in her fair cheeks, neither immo- 
deſt men, nor modeſt women will allow, that ſhe can be afit 
companion for virgin innocence z much leſs for ſuch inno- 
cence to truſt itſelf in her boſom. 

M. 1s it then with the aged and ugly only, that the youth- 
ful are allowed to make friendſhips ? 

T. I have not ſaid any ſuch thing : I only mention, under 
what particular circumſtances you are net warranted to culti 
vate a friendſhip, | 

AM. And ] believe you are in the right, my father: but in 
regard to men, may not he who highly values and eſteems 3 
woman, delight in her company, and do her ſuch ſervices 
as may juſtly entitle him to the name of her friend ? | 

T. Nothing fo common as the name of a friend: the fear l 
of his being her lover alſo, without pretenſions to marriage 
and perhaps without diſcretion in the management of bi 
heart, 

M. Doth not this depend on the ſituation, age, tempei, 
and perſons of men and women ? | | 

T. Moſt undoubtedly : it often happens, that great !** 
ſpring up, where one or both of the parties have a diſagreeabi 
perſon. But in giving you ſuch a deſcription as I have done 
of friendſhip, in that union of ſouls, which conſtitutes the 
eſſential properties of it, do you think that a young man, and 

a young woman, both amiable in perſon, can be united * 
heart, without painful longings to be united in perſon like 
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M. You queſtion cloſely; I yield to your ſuperior knows 


ledge of the world. | 


hve, as the young to ſhield off the arrows of death: for 
both may come + and the fact is, both do come. When the 
yung die, we are told by ſound of bell: when the old love, 
they have ſometimes the wit to diſguiſe a conſcious infirmity. 
There is a celebrated fable, which relates to this ſubject. In- 
jiter is ſuppoſed to have ſent out Death and Cupid into the 
world, and ſupplied them with arrows : Death was to do his 
buſineſs by removing thoſe who are uſeleſs to others, and bur- 
thenſome to themſelves: Cupid (or Love) was to wound the 
young with his darts, that being thus ſmitten, they might be 
induced to unite in ſupplying the race of mankind. In tra- 
ſelling they were fatigued, and reſting themſelves they fell 
aſleep; but being awakened by a ſudden noiſe, in the confu- 
hon they exchanged ſome of their arrows; the conſequence 


with death; and ſome of the old with eve. 

M. A fine alluſion to the ſtate of mankind ! We ſee indeed 
that the young are not proof againſt the arrows of death ; but 
| had no conception that the light feathered ſhafts of love, 
could pierce the ſteely boſom of the aged man or woman, how= 
ger fit they may be for the higher pleaſures of friendſhip. 

T. Do you confider that age ſometimes produces a kind of 
inſanity that may as well take a tender as an auſtere turn? As 
to friendſhip, where there is experience and years on either 
fle, we often ſee a degree of happineſs built on this fcunda- 
ton, With reſpe& to yourſelf, you are not to imagine that 
[miracle will be wrought for your ſafety : and therefore you 
Fill be on your guard, both with a young man, or an old one, 
Who may happen to call himſelf your friend; notwithſtand- 
ug he may give real proof of his eſteem, 

M. You ſeem to think that the ſexes ſhould not truſt each 
her, but under certain cautions... | 

T. Not beyond the meaſure that prudence will warrant. 
happy are they who are ſucceſsful in friend/pip / And more 
— the fortunate in love, when this unites with friendſbip! 
When love is ſupported with judgment and virtue, it includes 
Vor. I. Mm friendſhip: 


7. Even the old muſt be guarded againſt the fooleries of 


of which was, that ſome of the young were afterwards fmittert 
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friendſhip : and where there is friendſhip between the ſexes, 
it has often a mixture of love, which is uſually better 
underſtood by your ſex, than the more maſculine virtue of 

friendſhip. The features and outward appearance of lot 

and friendſhip, where the ſexes are concerned, are much 

alike, in many caſes ; but the expreſſion, and the effects of 

real friend/hip, differ materially, This you may more eaſily 

underſtand, than I can deſcribe. A young woman of good in- 

tentions, may deceive, or be deceived : therefore I put you 

on your guard. In the more advanced periods of life, the flame 

of love may become ſo gentle and lambent, as to change its 

ll name: as in old age friendſhip itſelf expires : with the loſs of 

1 memory and recollection, all ſenſibility of the diſtinctions of 

1 ſexes, ſeems to ceaſe, Thus we are taught, in a regular 

gradation, calmly to reſign all our friendſhips, and loves, with | 

every other intereſt in this world. The pleaſure of friendſhip 

in good minds, for a man or woman, as either may happen to 

deſerve our eſteem, is oftentimes the Ia that leaves us, ex: 

cept the more ſolid ſatisfaction, the hopes of happineſs after death! 

You will ever find this eſſential difference: that as in love 

the affections have incomparably the greateſt ſhare, in friend- 

ſhip the judgment challenges the ſuperiority. One hu 

a compound of the animal part; the other, allowing for hu- 

man infirmities, is angelic : both contribute largely to tit 

happineſs of life; and both, when duly regulated, are under 

— the protection of Heaven, Learn to diſtinguiſh ; and as Fro 

vidence ſhall lead you, reap all the good you can from both; 

and be contented with your ſhare, The trial is upon mu- 

riage ; for then it is preſumed, that let your good- will extend 

to whom it may, no one can be ſo truly your friend, as your 
huſband. 

M. God knows how far the change of condition uſually 
inſpires ſuch ſentiments of virtue, as produces — be 
tween man and wife. 

7. This is the ſtate which affords the beſt ſecurity, ln bh 
mean time, let us conſider how far what I have told you of ti 
charms of friendſhip, may be applicable to your hy 
companions. When we meet with one who is 4g" 


we grow par tial to his infumities: the pleaſus . we _ 
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from him, makes the eye ſparkle when he enters the room. 
This may be the caſe, and yet he not fo valuable as the per- 
ſon of ſtronger judgment, and a better heart, though his ideas 
may not flow ſo briſk, and conſequently not be ſo compa- 
nionable. In every caſe, the agreeable companion is a trea- 
ſure, provided his principles be ſound : he ſhould alſo have 
memory and fancy, knowledge of books, men, and things : 
if he adds judgment, and benignity of heart, we regard him 
asif he were our friend. Suppoſe a woman in theſe circum- 
ſtances, muſt ſhe not meaſure the length of her pleaſure, by 
the rule of caution ? Her condition in life, age, ſex, and the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe on whom ſhe depends, muſt be taken into 
the account. The more you underſtand of your real ſituation, 
the leſs ſubject you will be to wander out of the paths of rea- 
fon and religion, be it with man or woman, in folly only, or in 
wickedneſs, As there are degrees in all virtues and vices, the 


to better you command your appetites, the more you will gain 
3 gem among your virtuous companions, whether or not, they 
1 delight ſo much in your company, as in that of ſome others. 
we be aſſured, that every event of life, every word or ſentiment 
ids of the heart, which wounds our native truth and ſimplicity, 
has not only renders us leſs amiable in the eſteem of the diſcerning 
Is world, but likewiſe difqualifies us ſo much the more as can- 
the didates for heaven. 

der M. You mentioned to me the other day, a circumſtance 
- viich has made a deep impreſſion on my mind; I mean the 
th; lad fate of thoſe yeomen's daughters, who going to London, 
n- vere ſacrificed to the iniquity, to which it ſeems young wo- 


men are more immediately expoſed in great cities. And you 
hae given me a particular charge againit a fondneſs for 
®RESS, Or gaudy attire ; as if this was one of the chief allure- 
ments, by which theſe giddy unhappy mortals, were drawn 
ato the ſnares of the hunter, I wiſh you would give me ſome 
further inſtruction, in what manner I am to act in this caſe ; 
for I had much rather wear the meaneſt apparel in the family, 
at the fineſt, provided it were agreeable to my miſtreſs. 


urits 7. It is for ſomething, Mary, that gratifies our fancy, our 
Petites, or our paſſions, for the ſake of which we are all 
e "dered wicked, in ſome degree, in various ways. The 
M m 2 vanity 
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vanity of the heart, which leads a girl to be fond of üteſt, ! 
mentioned, as falling within the compaſs of my dbſervatiol 
to be one of their greateſt temptations te forget their God, 
Nor muſt you wonder, if you conſider that there are hut two 
objects which intereſt the heart; namely the body and the ſal; 
and thoſe who are the leaſt attentive to. adorn the ſpirit, ut 
for the ſame reaſon, often found moſt ſolicitous to decorats 

the body. We have all a right to ſhare in the improvement 
which time, riches, and induſtry have made; but we are apt 
t tread too cloſe upon the heels of each other. Man ayouny 
woman in ſervice, now affects to dreſs like her miſtreſs. 

M. Not, I preſume, unleſs it be in her miſtreſs's oll 
cloaths. | * ot: 

T. Ves: ſometimes they purchaſe fine things: but what i 
the difference, if the cloaths be yet clean and whole? If you 
wear to-day, the gown which your miſtreſs wore. yeſterday, 
you may imagine yourſelf a gentlewoman. If it ſhould be 
your fortune to have any fine apparel given you, {conſider 
what is proper for you to wear, and in what ſhape:; what you 
Mould diſpoſe of, as not ſuited to your condition: and Jet 
not your vanity betray you. The moſt /imple garb is the mol 
graceful, being according to our condition in life, A conttl 
guaker young woman, without a ſingle flounce, or 2 gran 
of powder, with her hair gloſly as ſilk, and her deportmem 
ſuited to the fimplicity of her dreſs, attracts the eye of be- 
holders. Even an abandoned proſtitute, who plays all de 
game of allurements, ſhall ſometimes mimic this outwas 
ſimplicity. Suppoſing it to proceed from the heart, it hat 
really more charms than ſplendid attire, which is by far |tb 
eaſy and commodious to the wearer ; and as ſoon as £m 
to be out of character appears prepoſterous. 

M. According to this opinion, women who mean to le 
ceive, ſometimes defeat their own end: and gay attire doth 
not pieaſe other people, ſo much as it does themſelves. 

7. Their meaning is to decorate their perſons; ſuppolins 
that fine feathers make fine birds, and attract admiratien 
Rich and lively apparel, by the conſent of all nations, vy 
eſteem; but a cobler dreſt like a prince, would make a5 ab- 


furd a figure, as a prince in the common gatb{of 25" 
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You will hear people talk of the advantages of promoting 
trade; as if this gave a ſanction to all kinds of abſurdity in 
dreſs, It is very difficult to draw the line between the diffe- 
rent ranks of people, in a trading country, where property is 
aways fluctuating ; and where freedom gives every one a 
z title to do as he pleaſes with his own : but ſtill the virtue of 
individuals ſhould guide them; for it ſeems to be a ſilly am- 
bition to vie with our ſuperiors, in regard to outward figure. 
As to inward virtue, and gaod neſs of heart, this may be che- 
iſhed and gratified, withaut bounds | Our dreſs and deport- 
ment, often denote our characters, as well as our condition 
in life: and if we do not draw the line between maſter and 
ſervant, we deſtroy one material diſtinction in ſociety. Among 
men, it is the ſervant out of livery, and in it. If it were ſo 
among female domeſtics, the diſtinction would be made: but 
as this ſeems to be impracticable, the more attention ſhould 
be ſhewn to the propriety of their apparel, and the 'expence 
they beſtow upon it: and there is this ſtrong reaſon for it, 
that the more they ſave their money, the leſs danger they will 
be expoſed to when they are out of place; for I have known 
many inſtances of the fatal effects of neceſſity, in this ſituation 
of female domeſtics, 3 

M. The reaſons you give, are very ſtrong; though I fear 
they are not ſuch as will be much attended to : virtue being 
duly guarded, it ſeems prudent in all fituations, to make 
a decent appearance. ot PL 0 

7. Yes: as far as we attend to that ſort of frugality which 
hath our connexions require, If I were in want, as a decrepid 
 lels od man, would you ſpend fifty ſhillings on a gown, when 
wan hve-and-twenty might decently ſerve the purpoſe ? Clean- 
lneſs, neatneſs, and health, are circumſtances which the 
"tous muſt attend to, in clothing their bodies: all that goes 
doth beyond this, has an evil tendency, and wounds That charity, 
Which is the high diſtinction of a Chri/tian, and far more glo- 
hong nous than the ſplendour of a court. For the ſame reaſon, I 
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ation. ment, from the bottom of my heart, that in ſuch a country 
„ ® VC live in, abounding in wool, and where every poor 
as ay perlon may be taught to ſpin, almoſt as early as they are 
-oblel e ©ught to ſpeak, there ſhould be any poor creature, who hath 


WM Whereithal to cover his nakedneſs. 
AV. Doth 
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M. Doth not this ariſe from horrible lazineſs, or a firgny 
inclination to wickedneſs and beggary ? 563 We tho hoy 

T. So it happens ſometimes : but there are many deplor. 
able caſes, as you will judge. Laſt Sunday I met in the next 
pariſh, ſeveral poor boys in rags, loitering about the road, 
not ſeeming to purſue any object. I enquired why they did 
not repair to church, and worſhip God on the ſabbath-dy, 
They anſwered, © We have no cloaths to appear in; our pa- 
rents are dead ; and the pariſh officers will not allow us any 
raiment.” I replied, © My dear boys, do you confider that 
you are Chriſtians, who ſtand bound to worſhip God, though 
you ſhould go to church in rags : if you are good boys, the pa- 
riſh will have compaſſion on you: and the ſquire, or ſome of 
his tenants, will ſee juſtice done you: if you will be induſ- 
trious, you will ſoon be in a capacity of providing yourſelves 
with raiment.“ At the ſame time, I wrote their names in my 
pocket-book, intending to make further enquiry, I could 
not but ſuffer ſome portion of ſelf-reproach, for ſeeming to 
put things ſo much to ſuch an iſſue, when 1 thought that 
thoſe who ſhould be their guardians, had forſaken them. 
It is a reproach to our country, and human nature, that any 
fellow-creature, particularly orphans, ſhould be left in ſuch 
diſtreſs, as to be without a decent covering for the body, 0 
ſuitable attention to the ſoul. | | 

M. Is it not the duty and intereſt of thoſe, who are charged 
with the execution of the laws, to promote induſtry, that 
their own characters may not be called in queſtion ; and that 
there ſhould be no complaining in our ſtreets? 

T. You might add, that it is the common cauſe of religion 
and humanity that it ſhould be ſo. If ſuch boys belonged t 
me, I would provide them with ſuch garden tools, 25 4 
ſuited to their ſtrength, that they being ſet to work, ſhouk 
be able to get bread, or raiment : however ſcanty it migh 
be, every day would render them the more able, 
. How can the health of theſe. poor boys be preſen'* 
without clothing ® Their limbs muſt be numbed, and * 
growth ſtinted, To be cold and comfortleſs, are the lar 
thing |! 
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the rich, from thoughtleſſneſs. In our unequal climate, it is 
hard to avoid being occaſionally too hot, or too cold. 


7. My maſter often told me, that in the ſeveral countries 
where he had lived, the people dreſs, according to their cli- 
mates, generally warmer than we do in England: and that 
this, in his opinion, was in ſome meaſure the cauſe, that ſo 
few died of conſumptions among them. Ve have much cold 
and raw weather, and do not prepare to encounter it in a pro- 
per manner, 

M. Young and old, among us, are troubled with coughs, 
to an amazing degree | 

T. How far our diet or climate may have a ſhare in produc- 


hardly ever heard of in many other countries, ſweep off thou- 
lands of us annually : my maſter ſaid, that foreigners call it 
the Engliſh diſeaſe. | 

M. I really believe theſe conſumptions are often the effects 
of cold, contracted by being too thinly clad. 

7. We are an active people, and inclined to, immoderate 
txerciſe ; ſome live in rooms made very warm; and when they 
ve chilled by cold, it drives back into the blood, the matter 
Which nature means to throw off, by perſpiration, This I 
© ?prehend to be one of the chief cauſes of fevers and con- 
lumptions, . 

M. Are you phyſician enough to know this ? 

T. I have often heard it ſaid, and it ſeems reaſonable to be- 
leve moreover that the conſequence of too thin cloathing 
o that although ſome who are born very ſtrong, are made 
be hardjer by it ; others of a more tender frame, are frequently 
ſought to their grave, much earlier than they would other- 
Wile have been. Young perſons not being kept properly warm, 
$ you well obſerye, are ſtinted in their growth, and look 
da the ſooner; in the ſame manner as infants defrauded of 


pen by animals and vegetables: and with reſpect to the 
we are but animals. Youth may talk big, and brag of 
heir manly ſtrides, and feats of activity; their love 

4 | adventures, 


. This is often the caſe of the poor, from neceſſity ; and of 


M. Do you think in general that we dreſs warm enough ? 


ing this effect, I cannot tell; but conſumptions, which are 


le breaſt, or otherwiſe ill nurſed. We fee the ſame thing 
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adventures, and che laſſes who have drooped for their faltz: 
but Jean tell you, Mary, that I have ſeen a Rout young farny 
fall at twenty-four, by braving winter weather in a ſummer 
frock, and catching cold: and another of twice his age, who 
ſeemed to be far gone in a conſumption, recovered by milk, 
and a flannel waiſtcoat next his ſkin, or over his ſhirt: this 
diet and clothing invigorated him, inſomuch that he reco- 
vered, and is now living in high health. ok hd 

A. 1 have heard flannel objected to, as waſting the body. 

T. Numbers of people wear it with great ſuccefs : being 
over their linnen, it can create no diſagreeable ſenſation, 
Women ſeem moft negligent of themſelves ; and therefore 
the greater part who die of conſumptions, is of your ſex. In 
the warmeſt countries of Europe, flannel waiftcoats are in 
efteem. When the people wear their fineſt dreſs, they take 
care to be warmeſt ; whereas the contrary is practiſed among 
our gentry. Our country clothing is warmer than their rich 
apparel ; and I ſuppoſe it is for this reaſon, that ſo many of 
the gentry die at an early age. Ten of them are carried off by 
conſumptions, to one of us. Perhaps we enjoy ſome advat- 
tages, by living more under the canopy of the heavens; 
though God knows, often expoſed in the extreme, to hot 
and cold, dry and moift weather 

M. Do you think we live in a purer air than the gentry! 

T. Their habitations are leſs confined ; and they go abroad, 
or ſtay at home, as the ſeaſon, or ſoftneſs of the weather in- 
vites ; and conſequently have a choice of air, if they will ule 
it 


M. If they expoſe themſelves wantonly in midnight revels 
they put themſelves more upon a level, with regard to tit 
unavoidable evils that we ſuffer. Would it not be more hay] 
for them, to face a winter's ſky, being fortified by prope 
garments ? | | 

T. It is but a very ſmall part of mankind, who live acc 
ing to nature. The neceflities of the poor, and the luxurious 
indulgencies of the rich, amidſt the infinite variety of tb 
conveniencies and ornaments of life, which arts have rendere 


as neceſſaries, make attempts of this kind, for the moſt part 
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cable; nor is the exact meaſure whieh nature re- 
quires, ſo eaſily diſcovered. We know that air is i ifes or 
death, according to the quality of it. 

M. If it is an advantage, that doors and windows ſhould 
not be tight, the poor have it. 

J. Vet even theſe are frequently kept ſhut, and cloſed, when 
they ſhould be open. When the poor are ſick, they imagine 
warmth to be ſo neceſſary to their cure, that they frequently 
poiſon themſelves with their own confned air. Nature is ſo 
indulgent, that half a minute will change the maſs of air in a 
ſmall room. Thoſe who uſe chimney-boards, often hurt them- 
ſelves, by obſtructing the free circulation of air. Even in the 
extremity of cold, the fleeping in a ſmall room, with the 
chimney thus ſhut up, I have found to be hurtful. | 

M. The poor ſeem to ſuffer from ignorance, as the rich do 
ffom vanity. 

7. Even ſo: but Nature will hold on her pace, without any 
compliment to either. She works without proclaiming her 
deeds : their effects proclaim themſelves. She feeds our ſpi- 
tits; guides our motions ; ſupplies all the channels of health 
and beauty; if by ſome folly, or dire neceſſity, we preſs her 
too far, ſhe changes her courſe, and we droop and die! 

M. We had need then to attend to her, and not go too faſt, 
nor too ſlow : but as we are made for the good of others, as 
well as our own, in the purſuit of That good, evil muſt ſome- 
times happen ; even ſo far, that many a life hath been loſt, in 
ſaving, or attempting to ſave, the life of another. 

T. True, my dear Mary : your remark is very juſt : and per- 
aps ſuch a death is the moſt happy, where the intention, with 
reſpeſt to the preſervation of another, was as pure, as the 
dere was powerful. The greateſt danger of ſhortening life, 
next to intemperance, or exceſs, is ignorance, or inattention 
to the habits of our bodies, and our own feelings, in the early 
lages of the diſorders we are ſubject to. When we arrive to 
acatain advanced period of life, more conſideration is due to 
the means of preferving it. But the prolongation of it, is 
wt of ſuch moment, as rendering our days ſweet by health, 
loft as the gentle breeze, and lively as the morning light. He 
Wo knows whit pain and fickneſs are, can eaſily judge of 
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the value of health: this is a bleſſing beſtowed on mortals, 
often more choice than life; for who would with to liek 
pain? Where health reigns, to him who is ſenſible of the 
benefit, the cottage is a court: where it is baniſhed, the 
ſmiles of kings can afford but little comfort. ——1 have been 
lately reading a little book, written by a learned doctor of the 
laſt century (a), who pleads the cauſe of the poor, and re- 
commends kitchen phyfic : deſiring his indigent patients to di- 
ſtinguiſh if they are of a cold and lax texture; or hot, dry, and 
coftive (b) ; obſerving, that if people take a cold diet, when 
their conſtitutions require a more cheriſhing aliment ; or 
take the hot, when they ſhould uſe that which extinguiſhs 
the fever in the blood, both will ſhorten their lives, 

M. Kitchen phyſic ſeems to be of more conſequence to u 
peaſants, than the learned in phyſic, who live in great cities 
and without whoſe aſſiſtance, it is generally our * to 
live or die. 


1. Thi 


(a) Doctor Cock — in the reign of Charles IT. 
(5) For hot or dry bodies, &c. he recommends, 
Fowls, chicken, lamb, or veal, not being too young, as prof 
to other animal ſubſtance. 
The ſweetbreads and feet of calves, ſheep, and pigs, when well boiled, 
as very good. 
Mutton or veal, boiled in water, with a little ſorrell, ſpinnage, or le. 
tice, the tender part of aſparagus, or a more liberal quantity of gr 
| peas, of which ſome ſhould be bruiſed before they are put in, makes 
good, cool, moiſt, cheap, and nouriſhing pottage. 
Currants boiled in chicken; or veal broth with currants, cool 
looſeneth, and moiſtens the belly. 
A pound of prunes, the worſt of them being picked out, boiled gen 
in two quarts of water for an hour; put to them, a tea-cupful or 
of wheaten bran-water ; let the bran ſteep in hot water till it oy 5 
then ſtrain it, and ſweeten it with ſugar, and drink of it a little atat 
very often. 
A pound of prunes, and two ounces of liquorice, in two quarts 0 
cold water, after ſtanding for thirty-ſix hours, is a common r 
Apples, pears, plumbs, cherries well ſtewed, boiled, or 
good, in dry diſeaſes. 
- Lettice and aſparagus, ſpinage, and above all, turneps wellp 
by boiling or ſtewing, 
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T. Thoſe who eat and drink enough of plain common food, 
and do not over-fill themſelves, have a better chance of living 
long, and free from pain, without phyſicians, than the intem- 
perate with them. | | ; 
V. You think then, that phyſicians are beneficial to man- 
kind. | 
7. I have found them ſo on ſeveral occaſions, when my life 
ſzemed to be threatened : and it is natural to ſuppoſe, they 
&light in doing good, independent of their emoluments. As 
to the diſtinction of rich and poor, you will find ſo much of 
the animal prevails with us, that we often over-fill ourſelves ; 
particularly, if our food is occaſionally more pleaſant than 
ordinary, 
M. This was the caſe, as I remember, at the laſt election 
ef our repreſentative ; for half a ſcore people, or more, actually 
died of fevers, contrated by over-eating and drinking, 
T. This generally happens to ſome unthinking creatures, 
who give themſelves up to work a deed of the moſt brutiſh 


kind 

French barley, either in broth, or as a decoction. 

Water-gruel, or oatmeal puddings, the laſt being little known, is a 
very cooling diet. 

Flummery, not ſo vulgarly known, is much recommended. The me- 
thod of making it is; to take the fineſt flour of the oatmeal, and ſoak it 
three or four days, in an earthern veſſel, with ſo much water as will 
over it, ſhifting the water every day, ſtanding in the laſt water till it be 
bur. When you would uſe it, fiir it well together, and ſtrain ſo much 
ib you have occafion for; then boil it up to the conſiſtency of a jelly, 
und eat it cold, with wine or water, ſugar, or whatever elſe may make 
it agreeable. That flummery is deemed the beſt, which looks clear, and 
taſtes ſharp, | 

Flummery may be made of the flour of wheat, rice, or barley, &c. 

In regard to air, that which is moſt ſerene, ſharp, and dry.— 

Our native air, which may have a ſympathy with our firſt matter, 
ſſientimes repairs or mends a decayed conſtitution, 
Any air oppoſite to the diſeaſe we labour under, ſuppoſing all things 
cure by contraries, f | 
Milk provided the digeſtion is not vitiated by hot and ſpiritous liquors, 
lr it is rich, it may require being lowered with water: if boiled, it js 
A more comfortable; but it contracts a coſtive quality; and therefore 
we take it cold, or heated by being put in a pan into hot water. 
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kind on themſelves, by dying, as a cow of mine enee di, h 


conſequence of breaking into a clover paſture, The kan 
Doctor I have mentioned, who writes to the poor, is 4 great 
advocate for milk. He ſays, if Providence had confined us to 
the uſe of milk and bread, and given us a ſufficient quantity, 
we ſhould have no reaſon to complain of its bounty, This: 
white blood, taken temperately and warm, nourithes like the 
blood of our bodies; but it is not proper in acute diſtempers, 
He recommends aſſes milk, in many caſes, as a medicine; 
being not ſo thick as to obſtruct, nor ſo thin as to be without 
nouriſhment, As to the colour of the cow, whether it be rel 
or brown, black or white, it matters but little, provided ſhe 
be in health, young, well-fed, and well-fleſhed. Milk fhould 
not be eaten raw and. cold, when we are hot; nor on a full 
ſtomach ; nor mingled with other meats, The worms often 
found in children, are generated by the injudicious uſe of 
milk. Violent exerciſe, or motion, after eating milk, is alfo 


apt to diforder digeſtion. — Milk taken in bed, an hour before 


ring, in hot, lean, and dry conſtitutions, is juſtly deemed a 
ſovereign medicine. Some require it to be tempered with a 
little ſugar, or a few drops of brandy : others boil it witha 
portion of candied eringo-root.— Many poor perſons have been 
cured of conſumptions, by taking a portion of the fine fat of 
mutton kidneys, which being cut ſmall, and well boiled and 
incorporated with the milk, hath ET of great efficacy, It 
ſhould be taken as the chief nutriment, a tea-cupful at a time. 

M. I have heard theſe Kitchen medicines talked of by expe- 
rienced women, 

T. The world is not ſo knowing in general, as is vulgal 
imagined. The preſent generation is apt to loſe the remem- 
brance of the trials made by their fathers ; or they preſerie 
them in old kitchen-books ; which, in procelh of time, a 
often condemned to the meaneſt uſes, Thus we daily fe 
things ſtarted as new, which were well known ſome hun 
years ago. The patient is no leſs apt to forget his own expe, 
rience; and how he was cured two or three years before, 0 
the diſorder he now labours under. In theſe circumſtanc% 
among the great, the phyſician becomes the remembrance: 


with ut, it is a duty of humanity | to aſſiſt each other. 
3 chuiulk 


l 

<haritable doctor in queſtion, very juſtly makes diſtind tions of” 
tions; obſerving, that the ſame kind of food, eannot be 
good for all, T hoſe who by accident, or natural conſtitutions. 
want heat, and become faint, weak, and vapid, require a 
warmer Aliment. I have heard my maſter ſay, that garlick 
and onions are taken as a familiar part of diet, by the natives 
of warm countries, who feed chiefty' upon bread and water. 
At the fame time we ſee among us, that wine, brandy,, muſ- 
tard, raddiſh, pepper, falt, and fpices are taken by peaple wha 
allo feed very much on animal ſubſtances. 'T hele articles, not 
being uſed to exceſs, may tend to inuigorate a cald condititrn-- 
tion: though I am an enemy to brandy, except in deſperate 
particularly thoſe inclined to heat, into fevers, gouts, and 
other diforders, which terminate in death. We even behold 
numbers of young per ſons hurvied out of life by ſuch means. 
As to the milþ and Turkey figs (a), of which he fpeaks fo fa- 
vourably, I have long entertained a good opinion of them: 
and both are eaſily come at; though the Landbners ſometimes. 
12 ſend us their damaged figs: ; 
1 The kitchen pkyſic recommended by our Doctor, to ſucks 
en x are cold in conſtitution, is rather of the cordial kind (4). 
8 


(a) Dried Turkey figs, being goed of their kind, cutting off the tape, or 
llickeſt part of the ſkin and the Ralks, are very pedtoral and nutritious. 
(b) Put calves- feet, cow-heel, trotters, freſh pig-pork,,and.veal, into a 
ſufficient quantity of ſpring water, and ſimmer it ten or twelve hours by 
a lolt fire, with roſemary, thyme, ſevect-marjoram, mace, or cinnamon; 
parly being almoſt boiled, add a cruſt of bread, and ſtrain it. This is good 
em- iment, taken in ſmall quantities. When eaten, ſome add the yolk of 
ſerve a" egg, and ſugar, | 
,, aſe A quart of ſack burnt with roſemary, nutmeg, and mace, tempered 
yy (et hou new-laid eggs: five ſpoonfuls chears and invigorates. Where 
kis wanting, ale, ſtale beer, or cyder, will ſerye the purpoſe. 
A Doſe more eaſy to be procured : 
Put two ſpoonfuls of brandy into a pint of ale; boil it, and ſcum it: 
Pit ſugar to it, and drink it. | 
| "as leaves of ſage, twelve of gardener's ſcurvy»grals,. horſe-raddiſh: 
me, as muell as will lie on a ſhilling, and twenty: fun: raifins 
| Put them into a-quart bottle of ale or beer; after-threo:days, it 
| may 


( 
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He recommends many things which might alſo ſerve ſor : 
cold night's comfortable repaſt, not difficult to be procured, 
Fuel is one great article among the indigent. Eating often, 
and little at a time, is beſt for all tender conſtitutions. 1 
have recommended to you to avoid drinking a great deal, let 
the quality of the liquor be what it will. An undue portion 
of water, has often brought the body into decay, Bad habits 
creep upon many of us, and as ſurely tend to ſhorten life, 
You know that I have pleaded very ftrongly for warm 
clothing, as neceſſary for people very cold in conſtitution, 
as well as for perſons who are ſubje& to fevers. Thoſe in 
whom much heat predominates, generally ſuffer by being 
caftive ; as others do by being too lax : the former are burnt 
up; the latter melt away. As one part of mankind wonders 
when their acquaintance die, I am rather aſtoniſhed to ſe 
them live ſa long. By the kindneſs of Providence, and the 
exerciſe of reaſon and experience, many of every denomina- 
tion live to a conſiderable age. This friend to the poor, after 
recommending a diet for hot and cold, dry and moiſt conſtitu- 
tions, ſpeaks of bread in the higheſt terms of praiſe, Vet! 
have heard ſome in high reputation, repreſent it only as ne«- 
fary food, but from its nature apt to render the body coltive, 
and create acrid humours. 
M. If bread is well prepared, and good of its kind, it mul 
ſurely deſerve all the praiſe, which can be beſtowed on it; 
and may juſtly be ſtiled the Haff of life. 
J. 80 I efteem it: but there are ſome caſes, for which 
rice, pearl-barley, and ſuch grain, do better. —May, 
have a little book to give you: my good old mother, 2 itt 
before her death, made me a preſent of it. It contains 744 
for ſeveral diſeaſes; with ſome of which ſhe ſaid I might poſſibly 
be affliied: and as ſhe had cured many while ſhe was 111% 
| ſhe hoped I might alſo adminiſter to the cure of others after 


her death. I could not but receive it with gratitude: l 


may ſerve as an ordinary drink againſt the ſcurvy, dropſy, green · cl 
neſs, or any cold diſeaſe. . 

Liquid aliment, made with fleſh, eggs, ſugar, dried fruit, n " 
ſpices, tempered with bread, nouriſh more and ſooner than things 1 * 
are ſolid. 
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have tried ſome of them with ſucceſs. But you are not to ſup- 
poſe yourſelf poſſeſſed of remedies that are infallible (a). Dif- 
| 5 1 ferent 


(a) For the Piles. 
A handful of mullein, boiled in a quart of milk, and ſweetened with 
an ounce of ſyrup of violets: a cup taken according to the pain, 


Fever Powder, 
Four ounces of nitre, 
Two drachms of camphire, 
Four grains of cochineal, 
Half a dram of ſaffron, Ned 
well powdered and mixed, and kept very cloſe in a bottle. Ten grains. 
(or nearly as much as lays on a fix-pence) is a doſe for a feveriſh heat. 
It may be taken night and morning. Taken every three or four hours, 
carries off a continued fever. 


For a Fever and Ague. 


One dram of bark, 

Half a dram of Venice treacle, 

made into a bolus, or taken in a draught, or in a glaſs of red or white 
wine, with the juice of half a lemon. To be taken immediately after 
the hot fit of a fever, Three doſes, at the diſtance of twelve hours, 
Jen often ſucceeds, | 5 | 


A Reflorative Broth ; from which many have received great benefit. 
A calf's liver, 
One large handful of chervil, 
boiled in a gallon of water, till it comes to a pint. A coffee cupful to 


* be drank twice or thrice a- day. 

** For Gout in the Head or Stomach ; or Complaints in the Bowels, 
wipe A piat of brandy, 

bly Half an ounce of Rhubarb, 

ying A quarter of an ounce of ſenna, 

after A quarter of an ounce of ſnakeroot, 


A quarter of an ounce of ginger, 
to land three or four days; then ſtrained off. A ſpoonful to be taken 
* going to reſt, When very bad, two or three ſpoonfuls may be taken, 


en · ic. | Gargle for an ulcerated Throat. 
Take of Guaiacum chips, half an ounce. 
1 them in a pint and an half of water, till half is conſumed ; then 
" off the liquor, and add to it an ounce and an half of honey of 


* and two drams of tincture of myrrh, 


An 
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Ferent perſons often require different preſcriptions: and the 
ſame will not always anſwer for the ſame perſon, We ar 
not always in an equal habit of mind or body: and nature 


ſometimes tends ſo ſtrongly to diſſolve the frame, that all the 
1 1 at 
An Antiſcorbutic Rroth, 

Lean mutton, freſh Killed, one pound, 

Water-creſſes, and ſcurvy-graſs, one handful, | 
Boil them quick in a quart of water, and kim it well ; then let if 
ſimmer, till it is conſumed to three half pints. Half a pint, (or a le 
quantity, if found too much) drank warm every morning, has been found 
.to be of great ſervice. 


To cure the Scurwy. 
Half a pint of foreign juniper-berries, 
Three ounces of the green branches, with the ſtalks, of the 
juniper ſhrub. | LAY 

Cut the branches and ſtalks ſmall ; ſimmer the whole in four quarts of 
water, until reduced to #4w9, Bottle it off, and drink a gill made milk 
warm every morning faſting. This hath proved amazingly beneficial 
many, in breakings-out, as well as in recruiting their fleſh, ſtrength, asd 
ſpirits. 

| For a Cough or a Conſumption. 

One dozen of large pippins, 

One ounce of powder of elecampane, 

One ounce of powder of liquorice, 

One ounce of brown ſugarcandy, 

One pound of Virginia honey, 

Four pennyworth of ſaffron. 
Core the apples. Beat all in a marble mortar to a paſte. Put it into al 
earthen pipkin, and bake it with the great bread. Take a table {pools 
ful the firſt thing in the morning, and at four in the afternoons Tu 
hath cured many, in very obſtinate caſes. 


| For the Itch. 
Ws Native ſulphur, and hogs-lard. ar 
Anoint all the body over, not the ſmalleſt part excepted : ep i 
ointment. Waſh che next day in the warm bath ; and the day 40 
anoint again; though once eften anſwers effeually aud in the m. 
- abſtinate. caſes, the third time is not known to fail. mY 
VN. I. In want of a bath, probably waſhing the body wih 
water, may anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 5 25 oh 
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rt of medicine is baffled; how much more, the recipes handed 
down to us; though experience ſhould prove them to be often 
e&cacious. In this view, I believe the moſt part of theſe 
may be truſted, Where no aſſiſtance can be had, I always 
yield to experienced practitioners, unleſs I dread their killing 
me with drugs from the apothecary's ſhop. The good 
Doctor, of whom we were ſpeaking, ſays, that bread is ſo 
inſeparable a companion of life, that neither ſound nor ſick 
ein ſubſiſt without it; adding, that if mankind could be made 
ſenſible of it, they would find, that with bread; milk, or 
mater, and very little elſe, we might contemn all gtandeur, 
and encounter death itſelf.“ He goes on to obſerve, Epi- 
au, (that cormorant and monſter of men) in his morals, tells 


cheer with a little milk; and found ſo much ſatiĩisfaction in it, 
to bid defiance to the pleaſures which the ignorant and ſen- 
ſul world ſo much admire, in magnificent feaſts, rich wines, 
and coſtly meats.” So far I underſtand the Doctor to quote 
rom the philoſopher Epicurus. | | 

H. Who was this Epicurus ® A cormorant, a monſter, and 
yet by the force of temperance, looked down upon the hap- 
pineſs of kings, when he could indulge in milk! Is there 
not ſomething in this very contradictory? 

7. I have heard my maſter talk of this philoſopher, whoſe 


hundred years before Chriſt. As to his notions of religion, he 
Was a heathen, Notwithſtanding, the Doctor is pleaſed to 


erate : he maintained and taught, that happineſs conſiſts in 
pedfure : but from his life, and his writings which remain, 
tis evident he muſt have meant, that there can be no 
Pleaſure worthy of a man, where the body is diſturbed by 
Pemperance, or the mind by violence of pafſion. Among 
de many ſtrange notions which have prevailed in different 
des of the world, a man may be eſteemed ici at one period; 
© another, a brute : but we muſt judge from their lives, and 
"the lives of thoſe who try how to accommodate a doctrine 


us, that he could diſpute felicity with kings; for that when 
he would entertain himſelf moſt, ſplendidly, he mended his 


memory is preſeryed to this day among us: for we call a vo- 
luptuous man an epicure. He was born at Athens, above three 


all him a monſter, by all accounts he was chaſte and tem- 


You, II. 3 | to 


| 


— 
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to their bad inclinations. If the ways of Wiſdom are plez. 
ſantneſs, and all her paths are peace; the ways of happinek 
muſt be pleaſant : and Epicurus, who taught how. men may 
be happy, muſt have felt from experience, that happineh 
cannot ariſe from diſordered paſſions and appetites. Ther. 
fore, if we allow for the dark age in which he lived; and his 
ignorance of the one true God, he ſhould not be called a wr. 
morant, nor a monſter ; but the contrary, when he pleads for 
milk and temperance. Let us rather contemplate the diſpo- 
ſition of thoſe, who St. Paul mentions : the belly for meats, 
and meats for the belly; but God ſhall deſtroy both it and 
them.” Had Epicurus lived under the reign of the Meſſub, 
he might have been highly diſtinguiſhed. Strange abſurdities 
are ſometimes adopted: for inſtance : Mary Magdalen has been 
reputed an harlot. Poets, painters, and papiſts, have market 
her as ſuch: and many proteſtants have followed their 
example. This lady was a perſon of fortune and diſtinc- 
tion, a great penitent, and faithful follower of Jeſus Chi; 
but nothing relating to proſtitution, appears in the ſacred 
writings : hence I ſuppoſe the opinion is not juſt, —But 
to do juſtice to our Phy/iczan, who was a friend to the 
poor, and ſhewed himſelf a zealous advocate for temper- 
ance; I muſt tell you that he goes on thus: Thoſe who 
have addicted themſelves to variety, extravagancy, and excel, 
have either over-loaded themſelves with new cares, or con- 
tracted new vices; becoming obnoxious to various and great 
troubles, frequently violating juſtice, faith, and friendihip. 
Thus they diſhonour themſelves, and acquire grievous di- 
eaſes, which by the force of temperance and ſobriety, tl} 
might have avoided.” Again he fays : ** Nature requires but 
little, opinion much: and he that hath not the faculty of r- 
ſtraining his deſires, is like a veſſel full of holes, ever filling, 
but never full.“ In another place he obſerves, How man, 
by high drinks and diet, riots, and luxurious indulgencies, 
have died on their cloſe-ftool ; or took their leave of tbe 
world, over a chamber-pot ; or only out-lived the conflicy 
with a gout, ſurfeit, or other ignominious diſeaſe !” 
1. I hope he was very temperate himſelf. But be is net 
Civil to the rich, by calling the gout an ignominicus diſeaſe 
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T. We have had a vaſt encreaſe of this diſtemper, ſince his 

time; and conſequently learn to treat each others vices with 

more complaiſance. He goes on to ſay, What great matter 

can be expected, in church or ſtate, from that man, whoſe 

-ints are enfeebled ; his finews relaxed; his head clouded ; 
his eyes bleared ; and his mouth full of curſes and clamours, 

by reaſon of his debauchery, exceſs, and luxury? He then 

takes up his favourite bread, and ſays, No perſons are 

more offended with crudities, worms, fluxes, and defluxions, 

than thoſe who eat none, or too little bread. No fleſh, fiſh, 

or fruits, that we can feed on, but putrify, and convert to 
lime and water, for want of it. All nations eat it; though 

ſome make it of dried fiþ ;. ſome with roots of plants, and barks 
if trees ; and ſome with ſeeds, nuts, or acorns.” 

M. Is this true ? 

J. Many nations have not the good grain that we have; 
and yet provide a ſubſtitute for bread. Rice (a) is the com- 
mon food over a great part of the earth; eſpecially in all hot 


countries, where they can command plenty of water, — This 


miſaline (5), and wheat, make the 5% bread, the wheaten 
deing preferable, provided it be not too fine (c), nor without lea- 


who ren, nor ſpoiled in making or baking. The crumb is beſt 
els, for cholerick, the cruſt for phlegmatic and moiſt conſtitu- 
on- tions ; the newer it is, the more it nouriſheth ; the older, the 
you more it dries, | | 8 
hip, A. He does not mean, that we ſhould eat our bread, fre 
dil out of the oven. Rn 

they T. No: nor to keep it too long, when we can conveniently 
s but provide ourſelves with it freſher made. Some people diſlike 
2 very new bread ; others devour the more of it for being 
ling, new. He ſays, that bread is good againſt the rickets; but 
*. moſt people will agree with him, that fluxes, ſurfeits, fevers, 
f tie _ 
allt, () It is remarkable, that the Pe:/ians call rice bringe; which ſigni- 


| ſes food without harm, 

5 not 00 Wheat and rye mixed. 

1 We have here the verdi& of a phyſician of the laſt century, * it 

late in favour of the ſtandard wheaten bread, as by aQ of parliament 
! recommended, | 

Oo2 


learned Doctor ſays, what we all know, that barley, rye, oats, 
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and many other diſeaſes, are rife i in fruit time, becauſe head 
not eaten with it. 

M. His laſt remark correſſ ponds with what J have heard mary 
ſober perſons ſay : and I have wondered to ſee parents ſuffer 
their children to devour even ripe fruit, without eating bread 
with it: but when it is not ripe, they often experience yery 
ſad effects. I remember Philly Prattle : ſhe once devoured ſuch 
a quantity of heart cherries, that if her mother had not forced 
her to eat ſome old Cheſhire cheeſe grated, it was N 
could not have lived an hour. 

7. This is a good remedy in ſuch caſes. A little common- 
ſenſe and prudence, goes a great way towards preſerving life. 
Fruits, vegetables, and roots, were the firſt food of mankind; 
and the fleſh of animals was eaten long before bread was 
known; notwithſtanding which, I believe what I have re- 
lated to you, of the opinion of the learned gentleman ; for it 
ſeems to be founded on reaſon and experience. In many of 
the uncivilized parts of the world, the people live chiefly on 
the fleſh of the birds and beaſts which they take in hunting; 
in others, they eat mutton, or horſe-fleſh, fruits, roots, ot 
vegetables, The moſt civilized nations of Aſa, as I have 
mentioned, live chiefly on rice, Moſt Europeans, it is well 
known, cat bread, made of wheaten, barley, rye, or oaten 
flour; and generally conſume as much bread in quantity, à 
need te taken to ſupport life. With us butter, cheeſe, and 
the delicious milk, ſo much more ta be prized, ſerve as ſauce 
to our bread. Some other nations uſe oil (a); ſome male 
their bread ſavory by eating ſalt with it (5); garlick or onions 
give a reliſh to the bread of great numbers, who eat it in ths 
{ſweat of their brow (c). | 

47. And all, I preſume, are rendered the happier, As life 
depends fo much upon our food, what do you think is the 
beſt diet? 

T. That which is the moſt eaſily come at, or the cheapeſt: 


the better it is of its kind, the more wholeſome, There ate 
| v9 Hot 2-Ti 3 een ſome 
(a) In Italy, &c. 
(b) This is the cuſtom of the Ruſlians. Whether it be with whe®t® 
or rye bread, it gives the reliſh of an animal ſubſtance, and ſeems en 
ſwer many of the good purpoſes of aliment. 


(c) As in Portugal, Spain, France, &c. 


— ——— 
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ſome kinds of aliment, which we ſhould take by ounces, not by 


pounds; and rather with a view to give a reliſh to bread, than 
as the material part of our meal: for inſtance, ſalted meats, 


times come to your lot in a great family. 

. In general J have heard it obſerved, that it is not the 
quality of our food, ſo much as the quantity which does 
harm to health, 

T. I am perſuaded of the truth of this: but whatever kind 
of food inflames the blood, and creates fevers, head-achs, 


diſorders alſo, with which poor mortals ſo often ict them- 
ſelves, by their indiſcretion.— 

M. You think that people in an humble condition, are leſs 
expoſed to intemperance than the rich, 

T. Poverty is one kind of ſecurity. You have heard, that 
erery one is a fool or a phyſician by forty ; preſuming, that 
by that age, we all know what diſagrees with our health. 
However true this may be, there are more who abule their 
o experience, than cheriſh it, and by the force of appetite, 
offend againſt their better reaſon. 

A. Is it not ſtrange, that for a few minutes pleaſure of the 
palate, any one ſhould hazard hours, and days, or years of 
pain! | 

7. When you grow older, you will better underſtand how 
apt mankind are to forget their own ſolid intereſt. That 
Which may be ſaid of temperance, as a moral duty, holds in 
the ſame degree with reſpect to health; not only to produce 
pleaſure in the relief of nature, but alſo in the prevention of 
bodily pain, which is the ſecond great object of the human 
foul, The pleaſures of the temperate man, are durable, 
becauſe they are regular; and his life is calm and fcrene, 
becauſe it is innocent.“ 

M. This is a glorious ſituation |! 

7. You ate not to imagine, from any thing I have ſaid, 
that would countenance any fearfulneſs of death, or anxiety 
for life; but only to preſerve it in a prudent manner. You 

"ow my ſentiments, that provided we live well, it is not 
the number of years, but days well ſpent, which give dignity 
9337 and 


and high- made diſhes ; the remains of the latter may ſome- 


cholics, and indigeſtions, muſt lay the foundations of other 
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and honour to life. To be prudent, and not throw it 
wantonly, by extreme ignorance, or falſe indulgence, is the 
duty of every rational being z but particularly of a Chriſtian; 
a great part of whoſe religion, conſiſts in the government 
of his appetites, | 

AV. What does the Wiſe Man mean, when he ſays, * that 
a chearful and good heart, will have a care to his meat and 
diet?“ 

T. Juſt what I have been explaining to you, in regard to 
the conduct of the virtuous.—T he greater part of mankind, 
are certainly not ſufficiently on their guard, as to the quantity 
or quality of their food. If the heart is cbearſul, it is ſuppoſed, 
men wiſh to live; and if it be good, it is preſumed, that the 
moſt delightful feaſt, is that which leaves no pain behind it, 
"The philoſopher thanked his friend for the entertainment of 
the evening before ; alledging, that his temperate meal ren- 
dered his flerp refreſhing ; and that he enjoyed the repaſt in re- 
flection. How different is this from the conduct of thoſe, who 
at their merry-meetings, injure their health by exceſs; and 
by the ſame means, often expoſe their chaſtity ! The pro- 
verb you have quoted likewiſe ſnews, that the wealth by 
means of which the tables of the opulent are ſpread, often 
ſerve as ſnares to them, when the chearful frugality of the pool, 
is ſafe and innocent. Of all kinds of expence, not abſolutely 
criminal in itſelf, that of the table has ever appeared to me 
leaſt an object to be deſired, In general we eat and drink too 
much, whether there be any ſtrong provocatives or not. My 
beſt rule of judging is by my ſleep: when this is without pail 
or interruption, un'woken and undiſtu; bed by dreams, and 
not drawn out to above ſever, or at moſt eight hours, accord. 
ing to the ſcaſon of the year; then I think myſelf in a right 
{tate. The ſeeds of mortality, ſown in our frame, even from 
the womb, are ſtill ripening for death. Thoſe who fee 
on the ſimpleſt diet, have generally the moſt health: but i 
they are in any degree weak in conſtitution, and frequently 
attacked with diſorders, the leaſt fallible way of living fie 
from pain, is to obſerve the rules of health with ſtriftnck 
A remarkable inſtance what great things may be done, . _ 


in William Turnwheel, a miller in this neighbourhood. 
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a man of reſolution, and ſtrong natural parts He had indulged 
freely in eating and drinking; inſomuch that he contracted a 
dropſy and a jaundice. , His ſtrength departed from him, and 
he was hard at death's door. He took the reſolution to live 
without drinking, and eat nothing but wheaten flour made into 
a ſlack pudding, ſometimes with water, and ſometimes with 
milk, He took of this aliment, little at a time, and often: 
and by thus perſevering, is become a healthy, ſtrong man. 

M. It ſhews us what may be done, where there is real reſo- 
lution, and ſtrength in the conſtitution remaining: but there 
are very few, who poſſeſs ſuch an inflexibility of temper, I 
have lately ſeen a poor man, a ſervant to one of our neigh- 
bours, who is far gone in a dropſy : he muſt die ſoon, un- 
leſs ſome remedy is adminiſtered, 

T. If he will try my recipe, I believe it will cure him: it 
requires reſolution, and ſome degree of ftrength (a). As 
eating and drinking, without care, lays the foundation of 


9 bad paſſions and inclinations, as well as more early death, my 
0 advice to you is, go not to the utmoſt bounds of appetite, A 
” habit of reſtraint, is a habit of virtue and pleaſure, as every 
by meal refreſhes or fatigues, as it is within meaſure, or without 


bounds, Many would give the world to have been accul- 


en 
05 tomed to ſuch reſtraint. It hath been obſerved, by a very wiſe 
ey and pious man, that he is moſt fit to fit down at the table of 


our Lord, who is moderate in the uſe of the creatures which 


900 God hath given him. Thoſe who live in exceſs, will probably 
My die 
pain | 
and (a) Take of broom-ſced, well powdered and paſſed through a ſieve, 
ord- 925 n ſteep it all night in a glaſs of good white wine, and take it in 
igt 5 morning, having ſhaken it well. Walk an hour and an half after it, 
n jou are able, and then take two ounces of olive oil, to which you may 
from put ſome ſugar, if like it. Y ſt end t t it af 
fed 1 gar, if you like it. Vou mu en eavour no o vomit 1 ter 
F r tor that would deſtroy the effect. This powder gives but a flight 
” ; action to the belly, and often does not operate till five or fix hours after 
zen 


u. If the dropſy is in the belly, it diſcharges by urine, without any in- 
tonvenjence ; if it is between the ſkin and fleſh, little bliſters will ariſe 
* legs, by which it will run off: but this laſt does not happen to 
one in thrty; and in this caſe, red-cabbage leaves muſt be applied, 


4 ” Plaiter ; for this would hinder the running. It is to be taken 
dee in two or three days. ; 
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die in it. Avoid the company of the intemperate: 4 f. 
not among wine - bibbers, or riotous eaters of fleſh :” by which 
we are to underſtand, food that inflames the blood, and fi. 
mulates the paſſions. I believe ſome may impute their exceſz 
to a falſe ſhame, which hinders them from aflerting that free. 
dom, to which the meaneſt has the juſteſt title, and from 
which they ought, upon no invitation, to deviate. We are 
exhorted to put a ** knife to our throat; or in other words, 
to ſtand in fear of our lives, when we are in danger of exceed. 
ing T hat moderation, which diſtinguiſhes a man from a ſwine, 
There are many ſad inſtances of peoples dying ſuddenly by 
exceſs : and ſome, who have once lived ſoberly and regularly, 
have ſunk into the moſt abandoned ſenſuality ; and after feed- 
ing, as it were, with angels, practiſed ſuch exceſs, as rendered 
them devils. Let me caution you, above all, not to make 
ſtrong liquors. neceſſary to your refreſhment ; nor in the 
courſe of your life, ever apply to it as a remedy againſt care: 
for however it may diſſipate your thoughts by ſtupefaQtion, 
affliction never was removed by vice: and this remedy may 
be worſe than the diſeaſe, Caſt your cares on God; he will 
never forſake you! | 

M. Was it not a practice among the firſt Chriſtians, to ab- 
ſtain wholly from food on certain days? 

T. I believe it was: and there are yet many Chriſtians and 
Mahomedans, who faſt till evening on certain days; en 
others, they abſtain from all animal fubſtance. Some cul- 
toms are carried to a ſuperſtitious height ; though probably 
founded on the rational plan of keeping the body in obedience 
to the dictates of the ſoul. 5 

M. This the purity of our divine religion requires in 4 
very remarkable manner. | 

T. As far as is conſiſtent with health, we certainly ougit 
occaſionally to abſtain. Nothing can be more conducive? 
the virtue of temperance, than ſuch an occaſional abſtinencæ, 
which will relieve the body, without giving it any ſhock. by 
ſuch means, a diſeaſe may be diverted, which would be other- 
wiſe nouriſhed and take full poſſeſſion of us: there are few be 
paſs many months, without ſome calls for the trial of this 


ſimple expedient. Our great Lord and Maſter, who ak 
#+R pat 
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pattern of the ſtricteſt moderation, occaſionally attended at 
public entertainments; but he always taught us ſobriety, and 
made his chearfulneſs contribute to the good of other people's 
ſouls. As the body muſt ſpeedily moulder into duſt, the in- 
dulgence of it therefore ſeems to be as abſurd in this view, as 
it is injurious to the ſoul, which is never to die / 

A. I remember the apoſtle's advice, “be temperate in all 
tungs: and it is dreadful, to think of leaving this world in 
any habit of intemperance as being a ſtate in which it is by 


fo means fit for us to meet the great and holy Judge of heaven 
ind earth } 
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CONVERSATION. vil 


T. What have you d6tie, child? 
M. After you went out, I met a poor woman and three 
fine children ; the eldeſt ſo much reſembles my little brother 
a few months before he died, I could have waſhed his face 
with my tears! They were all ſo cleanly dreſt, and the 
woman pleaded ſo ſtrongly for relief, I could not refiſt her 
importunity. | 
T. I dare ſay your offence is of a very pardonable kind: 
I ſuppoſe you have done right: You know, Mary, the ſenti- 
ments which I have always delivered. The ſervice which 
we do the unfortunate, are one kind of ſecurity, that in caſe 
of need, we ſhall receive the mercy which we ſhew ; and he 
that can behold the miſery of a fellow-creature with indiffer- 
ence, hardly deferves the name of a man. If I am not much 
miſtaken, I have ſeen brutes ſhed tears in beholding the di 
treſſes of another of their kind. But pray, Mary, what did 
this poor woman fay ? 
M. Her ſtory was this. My huſband was a ſhoemaker 
in Somerſet/hire, and lately died: I was a ſervant in a great 
family, and diſobliged my miſtreſs by marrying him, tho be 
was a ſober man, of an excellent character, very comely in 
perſon, and affable in temper. He found it difficult to live 
and maintain theſe three children as he wiſhed; for my 
happily he was too genteel in his notions ; and That which 
ſhould have kept him ſober, was the cauſe of his taking ® 
drink! Unhappy man—T loved him with all his infirmities 
and ſtroye to make him ſenſible of the danger to which be 
expoſed me and himſelf, with our poor children | Theſe . 
flexions diſquieted his mind, and he drank the more, ® 


this were a remedy, When he died, he left me in 150 
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 diftreſs, My * are but labouring people, and live at a 
great diſtance, inſomuch that I have not been able to get any 
relief from them. There is a great family in the neighbour- 
hood where I lived, to whom I am well known, and the 
'(quire and his lady uſed to give me aſſiſtance: they often 
expreſſed their compaſſion for me, but being gone to Scar- 
birough upon a party of pleaſure, I could only write to them.” 

She went on: © Alas, madam ! you may not know that 
letters from poor people to the wealthy, ſometimes make 
but a very faint impreſſion: and whether they ever received 
my letter, I know not, I have had no anſwer to the melan- 
choly account which I gave of myſelf -I found that I could 
get moſt by ſpinning, and to this I applied my whole ſtrength ; 
but I ſoon diſcovered that I could not ſupport myſelf and 
theſe three unhappy babes. The pariſh would not give me 
ay relief, the officers alledging, that my huſband was a 
trrtificate man; and I took the reſolution of travelling home. 
T laid out five ſhillings, all my remaining ſtock, in garter- 

| ings, and ſuch articles ; hoping to gain ſo much by the ſale, 
23 might ſupport me and theſe children. Being much 
fatigued, we ſat down on the road fide and fell faſt aſleep ; 
and ſome gypiies, as I ſuſpect, have robbed me of my all. 

1am now fo entirely deſtitute, that I muſt beg or periſh, 

together with theſe children, She then wept, and begged 
me to relieve her with ſome ſmall matter. The children alſo 
cried, and ſaid they were very hungry! 25 


aker 7. And what did you ſay to all this? | 

ren M. I begg'd them to be comforted ; adding, that God was 
o be their father, and if they would be good, he would not ſuffer | 
V in them to periſh. 

z live T. Was this all ? 


| ne M. No; I told her that I hoped ſhe ſpoke the truth ; and 
vhich tho? my ** was but a poor farmer, he was a good man. 
ng 1 he woman anſwered, not in the cant of a common beggar, 
＋ And ſaid, Then he will relieve me.— The wealthy who 
0 


give largely are not always ſo charitable as thoſe who haye 


ol unt little, It is my comfort that I am in a chriſtian land, 
Yor ö "oF dope to prove that chriſtiay duties axe not ſo 11 
e e hall periſh for want. The time was when 1 could 
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- pelieve the diſtreſſed : but it pleaſes divine Proves, tut! 
ſhould be a beggar in my turn.“ 

T. But where are theſe poor people? 

M. In the barn : perſuaded of your goodneſs, I gaye then 
a warm meſs of milk-porridge, Had you ſeen their tears of 

joy for this ſmall relief, you would have wept with pleaſure 
and compaſſion, I am ſure you would, my father |—She 
muſt, I think, be true in her tale, and in great diſtreſs, 
T. Well, Mary, I commend your mercy, and hope yoy 
are not pale on, There is nothing ſo like truth as fil 
hood; but the circumſtances of this ftory are not improbable 
| Drunkeneſ; among ſome who are poor, and careleſnek 
among others who are rich, joined to the ab wrong 
judgment of pariſh officers, and the defects of our poors laws, 
often expoſe the indigent to great miſery. It is not enough 
that the earth brings forth abundance for us all; there mult 
be piety and {kill in the diſtribution of it. Perhaps this 
woman might be too impatient ; but how could ſhe flay at 
home and ſtarve, or ſee hex children periſh for want ? There 
can be no doubt of their preſent miſery, and therefore you hare 
judged well, 

AH. Are there many who go about in this manner, being 
impoſtors: 

T. I fear there are too many: at leaſt prudent people art 
always cautious not to repoſe much confidence without en- 
quiry, leſt mercy ſhpuld contribute to crafty theft, o or baſe 
ingratitude. 

M. I am ſorry that there ſhould be any ane fo vile, 2 i 
abuſe humanity, and impoſe in ſuch à manner on 
chriſtians! This would deſtroy all confidence, and may rer 
der the beſt cold and inſenſible to the real diſlreſſes of thei 
fellow-creatures, 

T. If we conſider what complicated miſery there i in th 
world, and how utterly incapable | the aged an and the infant ae 
to get their bread ; the ſafeſt error, is on the ſide of humanitf 
We hear of inſtances of groſs impoſitions, but the ſamę ſat 
told different ways, multiply the number of ſuppoſed f 

| and therefore with the beſt intentions we may be 
3nd take part with a inftrad 6f mercy, Tan wy 
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to hear you do as you would We done by: this is the Law and 
the Prophets : by this inclination the human ſpecies is united, 
and receives the glor ious mark of rational and religious dif- | 


tinction. It was to preſerve and ſaye us, that the Redeemer 
of mankind came into the world to teach the glorious leſſon, 
what man ſhould be to man, that righteouſneſs and truth 
might kiſs each other. Nothing is more agreeable to our 
nature than mercy z it is the higheſt mark of that true great- 
neſs, which can be maintained only upon chriſtian prin- 
ciples; and I hope you will never be wanting in a careful 
diſcharge of ſuch duties, to the utmoſt of your power, be it 
ever ſo ſmall, Let us walk on to Sir George Friendly's, and 
tell him the tory. I know he thinks that diſtreſs is entitled to 
commiſeration let the cauſe be what it may, diſtinguiſhing 
however the qualities of perſons as well as the occaſion of 
their miſery : he never throws out any taunts or reproaches 
at a venture: if he doth not relieve, it is becauſe he has 
not truſt in the ſtory ; or that his fortune or intereſt do not 
| reach to the ſuccour of it. | | | 
M. I remember the account given of Fob, that thoſe about 
him who called themſelves his friends, accuſed him of crimes 
he was not guilty of, and ſuppoſed his misfortunes to be 
puniſhments for his fins, inſtead of trials of his virtue ; He 
almly anſwered, © If your ſoul were in my ſoul's ſtead, I 
could heap up words againſt you, and ſhake my head at you.” 
T. They certainly deſerved ill for reproaching him : but 
behold the difference; he was a good man, and one that 
fearing God, would not reproach where he thought accuſa- 
von could be of no ſervice : nor would he act from any ſpirit 
reſentment. On the contrary, he ſays, I would ſtreng- 
then you with my mouth; and the moving of my lips ſhould 
Alwage your grief,” 1 
M. I think this ſtory is related of a good man long before 
exactly it correſponds with 
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MM. We noed not go ſo. fa back as 7ob : we have yery 
near us, a ſtriking inſtance of ſubmiſſion under the harpef 
kind of miſery in old age. 
Gs Ds you mean dame Tempeſt ? I ſaw her yeſterday; he 
caſe is bad; but ſhe doth not complain of much pain, 
M. Poor old woman! ſhe is on her laſt legs, and þ 
hagard, that ſhe looks like a witch, as ſome of Pur neigh- 
bours fooliſhly imagine her to be. 
7. Do you believe there are any ſuch perſons as witches? 
I. 1 have heard a great deal about them, but I never 
rightly underſtood why an old woman ſhould fell herſelf u 
the devil, for no other purpoſe than to do other people 
miſchief ; or to entertain herſelf with a ride. in the air ona 
broomſtick; and at the ſame time be deprived of wen an. 
Fort of life, except the hopes of death, 
T. Except the hopes of death] If there ag 
with the devil, death would give him full poſſeſſion of the 
party. Be aſſured that witches are nothing but the children 
of a ſick brain, To imagine that the Lord of natur 
ſhould impower the Prince of - darkneſs to make a poor old 
woman the inſtrument, to untie the winds, to fight again 
churches, to ſwallow up ſhips in the waves; te lodge UP 
bladed corn, or blow down trees, is very: ſtrange and 
wonderful! That human nature, in its laſt ſtages of milery 
mould ever be imagined to invoke the devil, becauſe 
ſome favourite child, neglected by the nurſe, has fallen into 
a well; or having. refuſed a farthing to a poer old woman. 
ſhould ſoon after be taken with a fever and die. It is true, 
have heard my maſter ſay, that 1 In Portugal, | in his time, be 
had been witneſs to the burning of poor people, probably 
ſane perſons, for having ſuppoſed commerce with the dei 
or communications with what they call the Demonia. 
M. How came this folly ever to reign ? 
T. Superſtition hath been the cauſe of every kind of a 
chief: for this is the Demonio with which they accuſed athers( 
converſing: and this inſpired the cruelty for which the acc 
ſhould have ſuffered. You ſee this poor dame Tempeſt: k 
eyes are covered with a dreadful ſalt and burning hm; 
trembles in ſpecch; her hearing is much Kale 
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i the emblem of poverty, compoſed of various colours, 
being patches with which induſtry and miſery have loaded 
them, ſhewing the variety of her wretchednefs. 
M. If a ſuppoſed commerce with che devil is witchcraft, is 

there not more feaſon to ſuppoſe that young men or women 
enjoying plenty, and living in vice, hold this commerce 
with the evil fpirit? OO | | 

T, Moſt truly; I have feen this poor old creature picking 
dry ſticks for fuel to warm her ſhivering limbs, trembling at 
once with age and palſy, whilſt ſhe mumbled over her 
prayers to God, that he would be pleaſed to take her from 
ſuch a load of calamity. | 85 

M. Is there any thing in what they call an evi ce? 

J. I remember that my maſter once told me, he was the 
innocent cauſe of frightening a number of 'women and poor 
peaſants in Perſia, upon his walking near the huts where 
they kept their ili - twwormt, leſt, as they ſaid, he ſhould have 
af evil eye, If I look at ſcarlet, it makes my eye rvil, fo 
far as it pains me. Angty or laſcivious eyes communicate 
impreſſions, and ſo do weeping ones: if this be witch- 
craft, you or any one may fall under the power of it: and.if 
2 miſerable old woman has an appearance of rheumy eyes 
that frighten the unwary, it may make ſome evil impreſ- 
don on a childiſh or a fickly fancy. — Among birds and 
beaſts J have heard ſtrange things; as that a fquirrel's eye 
meeting a dog's, he has dropt from the tree and become a 
prey to the dbg.—A partridge, it is ſaid, is bewildered on meet- 
Ing the eye of a crouching ſetting-dog.—A mouſe fixing his 
Fe on that of a ſuate, has run round him crying, and mak- 
ng a ſmaller circle till at length it leapt into the mouth of 

tte ſnake, which was opened to receive it. The horſe is ſaid 
WJ loſe his power of running, if he ſees a lian. Perhaps from 
ſuch antipathies, if ſuch there are, the paſſion of fear in 
the human breaſt may operate thus potently, and the notion 
if witcheraft derive its origin from this cauſe : tho? in truth, 
May, [ always found a young womar's eyes, in their perfect 
ker, more dangerous than the decay F nature in old age. That 
al Pirits did poſſeſs man, in the days before the coming of 
Git,” and during his miſfion, is beyond diſpute: But 

5 | they 
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they had no ſuch power given them, as wo fondly aſeribo ig 
witches, If we may believe the Portugueze, their priefls ye 
exorciſe evil ſpirits ; but this is evidently as much priefleraft 
to amuſe the vulgar, as the prodigious quantity of proviſions 
conſumed by the idol Bel; the trick of which was diſcovered 
to the king by the prophet Daniel. It is not many year 
fince ſome people were hanged in England for drowning 2 
poor old creature, pretending that ſhe was a Witch ; they paid 
for their ſuperſtitious cruelty at the expence of their lives, 

M. It is true to this day, that there are ſome girls ſo filly 
as to impute witchcraft to ſuch as poor dame Tempeſt, for no 
better reaſon than an appearance of extreme wretchedneſs, in 
extreme old age. U * Th) 

7. Two things terrible to the happy and young | 

A. Alas, my father ! ſhe has ſeen better days; but outs 
living all her children, and her friends, and condemned toz 
ſolitary cottage, ſhe hath appeared as an outcaſt of the human 
race. As long as ſhe could, ſhe worked, and diſdained being 
ſhut up in a poor houſe to hve on a pariſh rate: now ſhe 
hath a holiday, for ſhe cannot work : the pariſh allows her 
2 ſhilling a week. ; | 5 
T. Sad holiday ! Learn from her, what human nature it 
ſubject to, and be humble as the duſt of which you are made: 
Let us continue our good offices, and practice towards am 
at leaſt, what we ſhould do to all, as far as Providence halb 
put it in our power. 1 

M. I go often to ſee her, and ſhe receives me with jc, 
She ſpeaks with the freedom of a ſenſible old woman, a 
ſays, * Mary! thou art an angel ſent from heaven to help m- 
to die in peace with this bad world. You put me in ſuc 
good humour, I entertain ſo much the ſtronger hopes of 4p 
pineſs in the life to come. What can the ſilken ſons 4 
daughters of the world do, when they are arrived at the ed 
of eternity? What can they do but pray and die? N. 
that I pity the young that are growing up; let them look & 
themſelves : it is their preſent lot to /zve, it is mine to- 
I pray for them, that they may ſo conduct their lives 5 
make their deaths happy. Often have I heard the wen # 
ſurrouded by every earthly. bleſſing, when they Were 4 .. 
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their joutnies end, declare they would not live their time 
over again for the wealth of both the Indies: what then have 
to complain of, ſo long as my conſcience doth not reproach 
me?” Thus ſhe talks; waiting -her- diſſolution ! She ſpends 
much of her time in ſleep, though ſhe is ta with the 
palſy, and the piles, 
I. We muſt provide ſome proper things (a) for this poor 
od woman. Did you not think her diſcourſe very intereſt- 
ing? 
1 She could not well expreſs ſo much as ſhe meant. 
7. You ſee what it is which moſt people covet : old 
a, let it be attended with ever ſo many advantages, 
he eyes will ſink, and generally the jaws grow toothleſs ; 
| the whole frame meagre and feeble, © ready to fall 
z ſunder, and let drop the ſoul.” What a miſtaken blefling 
toften proves, when turned to © a long, naſty, darkſome 
Woſpital, with vain doubts, idle cares, and over-caution.“ 
heſe often invade the mind, which ſympathizes with ſuch 
bodily decay. Happy he who retains: his powers to the laſt, 
d diſcovers that bright proſpect of eternity which the cloud 
dis youthful affections had concealed from his eyes! Wiſe ' 
den grow ſtrong by weakneſs: and as they ſtand on the 
bold of the world to come, they view the world paft, as a 
ge whereop the author of nature intended they ſhould act a 
; and * they are when it is performed. So much to ſay, 
and 


(a) For the Palſy. 


Put a ſpoonful of muſtard ſeed into a pint of white wine whey, ſet it 
ra clear ſtove fire, and let it ſimmer an hour at leaſt. Strain it from 
eds, take half in the morning faſting, and the other half at night 
| " to bed. Keep it cloſe ſhut that the ſpirit may not . z and 
n it before you take it. 


gok U When the Piles are very bad and painful 

ie of elder flowers, and the flowers of camomile, of each a ſmall 
2 35 My, boil them in half a pint of water, then ſtrain the liquor, and 
eau Phe one grain and a half of extract of opium in two ounces of the 


ned liquor, which mix with two ounces of oil, and h as a 
er. 8 | 
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and do, and ſuffer ! ſo many errors unavoidably committed, fy 
which they are conſcious of being accountable ! It i; og 
wonder this ancient woman, in the ſimplicity of her heart, 
ſurrounded by a levy cf calamitics, ſhould make the rematts 
ſhe hath done, N 

M. Indeed, according to your deſcription of old age, 
which mankind covet to arrive at, it is not wonderful thee 
ſhould be To many who are tired of living. Amid{t all her 
mĩſeries, I have contracted a feſpect for her, ſo mixed with 
tenderneſs, that I take pleaſure in doing her all the pool 
I am able. I have deſired the daughter of one of her pour 
cottage heighbours to have an eye to her, telling the girl, 
that thoſe who pity the poor in ſickneſs and old age, C 
will pity them | 

T. Dear Mary, the concern which you expreſs for this pot 


many removes, gives me great pleaſure. Carty ſome of our 
plunib-cake to her, and a quart of two of our ale: tell her 
you will viſit her again ere long. Aſk her if ſhe would like 


you ſhould pray by her bed-ſide, or read any comfortable 


M. You cannot employ me more agreeably. Whaterer| 
ſee affords her comfort, comforts my own ſoul. So far from 
eſteeming her a witch, ſhe is in object of great compatſion 
What were the patriarchs of old, God's choſen ſervants 
when they arrived to their extreme old age? Their ſons and 
daughters adminiſtered to them It hath not pleaſed divint 
Providence to leave any of her's alive! 

T. And what are all the pleaſures which the gay world 
ſo eagerly purſues, compared to the ſatisfaction of relier 
ing a fellow-creature in ſuch diſtreſs ! — How ſtrange 
falling-off it is, from the kind intentions of Providenc 
which hath made our pleaſure and our duty one and the (amt 
object, when we court only the amuſements of. fan, 9 

fa lacious pleaſures of vice! I am thinking, Mary, that it 
were ſome great general, and obtained a remarkable victor 
though by the ſlaughter of FIFTY THOUSAND MEN, and b 
devaſtation of a province, I might have my name recorded 


ſtory, by a very good, or perchance a very bad wr 2 
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dould I be the more acceptable in the ght of God ? I might 
act my part ſo well, as to prevent as many more being killed; 
but is it not more glorious to be engaged, where only the pre- 
vation of the lives and happineſs of others is concerned; and 
inſtead of being ſhut up in a muſty folio, in which, after a few | 
years, nobody looks, to appeal, to the high protection of the 
great Author of nature, who liveth for ever and ever? Long 
it may not be before That period, when no traces ſhall remain 
of kings or generals, armies or fleets, the boaſt of heraldry, 
or any thing that wealth or human power. can give | Whacud- 
rantages could theſe afford, compared to one humble deed of 
mercy, offered with a contrite heart, as incenſe to Him, at 
whoſe preſence the earth trembleth from her foundations, and 
ſas and mountains overwhelm her children £ 

M. True, my father: when compaſſion pleads, and I 
rcolle& my own omiſſions, my mind reproaches me ſadly. 

7. I wiſh this were the caſe with every body. Men are of 
ifferent tempers : and thoſe who do not daily conſider their 
ternal obligations to mercy, are apt to forget what relation 
they bear to God, and to their fellow- creatures! Y ou obſerve 
ell: there are ſuch properties in, compaſſion, that when 
je ſee. it exerciſed towards worthy objects, we not only ap- 
prove, but eſteem our approbation as an excellency in our- 
elves, It is thus we are led to hope for the mercies of 
od, who is infinite in his compaſſion ta the children of men, 
Nobleneſs of diſpoſition, implies tenderneſs of heart, In 
ommon life, ſeverity of temper, however ut, is never ami- 
be: and for the ſame reaſon it is, that however venerable a 
uf man may appear, it is for the good man we dare to die. 
who beholds the ſuppliant with bended knees, and tears 
Nick he has reaſon to believe ſtream from an honeſt heart, 
Fic will paſs by on the other fide, as the prieſt in the parable 
related to have done, What comfort could ſuch a conduct 
duce, with regard to his hopes of happineſs after death? _ 
M. When prudence and ſelf-preſervation give us room to 
7 evil, even from compaſſion, how are we to act? 
Ay from motives of compaſſion, may be done: if we 
to do things contrary to reaſon, we are accountable. 
Woſe Who have a right to hold the rod over us, may have 
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alſo a right to uſe it: but we ſhould rather weep than rejvics 
at the occaſion of chaſtiſing in ſuch a caſe ; and do it with the 
"0 mercy which human frailties demand in behalf of each other, 
This is not a ſubject to create any alarm. As the heavens ar: 
higher than the earth, and the thoughts of God above the 
thoughts of men, we may hope to receive with ample intereſt, 
the mercy which we ſhew to others. Can the father's pity, or 
the fond mother's maternal love : can the faithfulneſs of the 
friend, or the affection of the brother, equal That love which 
God hath ſhewn to men; and continues ſtill to ſhey with 
unwearied tenderneſs ? | wy : 

AH. This is a thought which humbles and exalts the mind, 
But is it not a painful ſtate, to be miſerably poor, and at th 
ſame time tenderly compaſſionate ? | 

T. Not ſo wretched as to be rich, and not compaſſionate, 
You do not attend to the main point: It is the heart which 
God requires of us, not the purſe : the wealthy, being chat 
table, will give; the indigent, being charitable, cannot gin 
they cannot be liberal with money: but obſerve how the world 
is governed in this inſtance. Who among the children of 
men, have it not in their power to do good offices? We 
can hardly hint, without its doing good to ſomebody. He 
muſt be indolent beyond deſcription, who neither by good 
words, nor good deeds, renders himſelf of ſervice to any body. 

M. We have diſcaurſed ſo much on this poor old woman, 
I- had almoſt forgotten an event which afftits me much !- 
My dear little Ophelia Chance is drowned ! | 

T. Drowned ! —— What muſt her parents feel | 

M. She lipt into her father's pond, and was taken out dead, 

though the gardener faw the child, not three minutes befort 
playing on the bank, —Fhey rolled her on a caſk; held he 
up by the legs with the head downwargs ; and uſed all othe 
means to make her difgorge the water, they imagined ſhe nf 
ſwallowed ; but in vain! The ſweet child is dead! 

7. I am ſorry for it! and the more, as they have probab! 
killed her by ſuch rough uſage II have lately procured a t 
cipe which hath done-wonders in ſuch caſts.— They {ay ® 
remedy hath been tried with great ſucceſs, where there d. 


ak vos | in mines 
been an apparent ſuffocation from noxiqus vapours in "I 
| 7 4 12 2 1 
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—from ſteam of charcoal; from the condenſed air of long- 
unopened wells or OT, z—and fram vapours ariſing from 
fermented liquors, It hath alſo been tried with equal ſuc- 
ceſs, in a few caſes of apoplexy, and ather fits, with a very 


little variation 1n the manner of treating theſe acciden ts . 
2 HL There 


(a) In the Firſt place, foree air into the body, either at the mouth, or 
up the inteſtines the vapour of tobacco is more ſtimulating — come" 


mon air. 

Where they can 1 had, bollowis are more proper than a nn 
for forcing the tobacco- ſteam into the inteſtines : and ſuch may bo 
bought at ſeveral ſhops in London, being the ſame, with only a ſmaller 
pipe, as thoſe uſed in gardens for expelling vermin and inſeQs from hot- 
walls and hot-houſes, by the means of tobacco-ſteam, 

Secondly, To ſtrip off, as ſoon as poſſible, the wet clothes, and apply 
external heat to the body, by means of friftion, with flannel before a 
fie, 

Thirdly, To rub the body all over, eſpecially the back-bone, with 
woollen or flannel cloths wetted with brandy, and ftrewed over with 
falt, 

Fourth, To chaſe the temples with a volatile ſpirit, holding the fame 
to the nole. 

Fifthly, To put the perſon 1 in a * without ſheets, and cover with 
many blankets, ' » 

Sixthly, To have the additional natural warmth of two perſons in 
bed, putting at the ame time a bottle of warm water to the ſole of each 
ſhot, 

And Lafily, As ſoon as any pulſation or breathing is 1 let 
eight or ten ounces of blood be taken from the patient, 

This remedy has been adopted with ſucceſs by the hoard of health a at 
Fenice, and by the city of Hamburgh; and laſt year, the police at Paris, 
lad eſtabliſhed fifteen different places in that city, where all the neceſſary 
mplements to be uſed in reſtoring life, are depoſited z and a reward is 
den to the perſon who firſt carries to theſe depoſitories, intelligence of 
a accident; and another reward to him who got the Vis of the 
Inter. 

Sal Armoniac is the volatile ſpirit recammended by the ſaciety at 4 
ſerdam, in all caſes where this vemedy- is applied; dut it is left to 
__ to decide, whether tber and Eau de-Iuces, as ſtronger vola - 

might not be more efficacious z for no power ſo ſuddenly produces 


Iu circulation, and ſtrong natural heat, as a rope application of 
er. 
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alſo a right to % it: but we ſhould rather weep than rejoice 
at the occaſion of chaſtiſing in ſuch a caſe; and do it with the 
mercy which human frailties demand in behalf of each other. 
This is not a ſubject to create any alarm. As the heavens ate 
higher than the earth, and the thoughts of God aboye the 
thoughts of men, we may hope to receive with ample intereſt, 
the mercy which we ſhew to others. Can the father's pity, or 
the fond mother's maternal love : can the faithfulneſs of the 
friend, or the affection of the brother, equal That love which 
God hath ſhewn to men; and continues ſtill to ſhew with 
unwearied tenderneſs ? | - g 
AH. This is a thought which humbles and exalts the mind. 
But is it not a painful ſtate, to be miſerably poor, and at the 
ſame time tenderly compaſſionate? | 
T. Not fo wretched as to be rich, and not compaſſionate, 

You do not attend to the main point: It is the heart which 
God requires of us, not the purſe : the wealthy, being chari- 
table, will give; the indigent, being charitable, cannot give, 
they cannot be liberal with money : but obſerve how the world 
is governed in this inſtance. Who among the children of 
men, have it not in their power to do good offices? We 
can hardly think, without its doing good to ſomebody. He 
muſt be indolent beyond deſcription, who neither by good 
words, nor good deeds, renders himſelf of ſervice to any body. 

M. We have diſcourſed ſo much on this pear old woman, 


I-had almoſt forgotten an event which afflicts me much f 

My dear little Ophelia Chance is drowned ! | 
T. Drowned ! — What muſt her parents feel | e 

M. She flipt into her father's pond, and was taken out dead, 

though the gardener faw the child, not three minutes before, J 
playing on the bank. — They rolled her on a cafk ; held het I 
up by the legs with the head downwards; and uſed all other 2 
means to make her difgorge the water, they imagined ſhe had a 
ſwallowed ; but in vain! The ſweet child is dead — a 
T. I am ſorry for it! and the more, as they have probably 
killed her by ſuch rough uſage I have lately procured a fe- he 
cipe which hath done wonders in ſuch caſes.—They {ay is ph 
remedy hath been tried with great ſucceſs, where there 1 tl 
been an apparent ſuffocation from noxious vapours in m 4 4 5 
, = — [LU 


7 
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—from ſteam of charcoal; — from the condenfed air of long- 
unopened wells or caverns - and from vapours ariſing from 
fermented liquors. It hath alſo been tried with equal ſuc- 
ceſs, in a few caſes of apoplexy, and ather fits, with a very 


| f There 


(a) In the Firſ place, foree air into the body, either at the mouth, or 
up the inteſtines ; the vapour of tobacco is more ſtimulating than com- 
mon air. | | | 9 

Where they can be had, bellows are more proper than a tobacco · pipe, 
for forcing the tobacco- ſteam into the inteſtines : and ſuch may ba 
bought at ſeveral ſhops in London, being the ſame, with only a ſmaller 
pipe, as thoſe uſed in gardens for expelling vermin and inſeds from hote 
walls and hot-houſes, by the means of tobacco · ſteam. | 

Secondly, To ſtrip off, as ſoon as poſſible, the wet clothes, and apply 
external heat to the body, by means of friction, with flannel before a 
fre, 

Thirdly, To rub the body all over, eſpecially the back-bone, with 

. woollen or flannel cloths wetted with brandy, and ftrewed over with 
ſalt, 0 


Fourthly, To chaſe the temples with a volatile ſpirit, holding the ſame 
to the nole. 


Fifthly, To put the perſon in a bed without ſheets, and covered with 
many blankets, | 333 : 

Sixthly, To have the additional natural warmth of two perſons in 
bed, putting at the ſame time a bottle of warm water to the ſole of each 
foot. | 

And Lay, As ſoon as any pulſation or breathing is perceptible, let 
tight or ten ounces of blood be taken from the patient, . 

This remedy has, been adopted with ſucceſs by the board of health at 
Venice, and by. the city of Hamburgh ; and laſt year, the police at Paris, 
had eſtabliſhed fifteen different places in that city, where all the neceſſary 
implements to be uſed in reſtoring life, are depoſited ; and a reward is 
Piven to the perſon who firk carries to theſe depoſitories, intelligence of 
in accident; and another reward to him who got the body out of the 
water. | 

al Armeniac is the volatile ſpirit recommended by the ſociety, at An- 
lacan, in all caſes where this vemedy: is applied; but it is left to 
Piyficiang to decide, whether tber and Eau de luce, as ſtronger vola- 
tiles, Might not be more efficacious ; for no power ſo ſuddenly produces 


%%y circulation, and ſtrong natural heat, as a proper application of 
er. Lit 
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little variation in the manner of treating theſe accidents (a). 
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There have been etal caſes of people recovered, W re- 
mained a long time under water, and many hours afterward 
appeared, without the ſmalleſt ſymptom of life: and there is 
one caſe, well atteſted, of a woman who-was upwards of three. 
quarters of an hour under water, and who did not diſcover any 
viſible ſign of life, ten hours after ſhe was taken out ; and yet 


recovered to be perfectly well in leſs than a month,—It hath 


Deen experienced, in ſeveral inſtances, that children ſeemingly 
dead, when extracted from the mother's womb, have been 
brought to life, by (a introduction of common air into vue 
inteſtines, 


AM. Do you recommend the recipe as a remedy to be cut 


to? 

T. Yes; in the laſt extremity : nobody wand tries the 
experiment, whether they can be recovered from drowning ot 
ſuffocation.—And when remedies for ſuch deſperate caſes ap- 
pear reaſonable, and for the moſt part eaſy to be obtained; and 
when uſed with a ſmall ſhare of common-ſenſe, and proved 
efficacious, they are valuable to mankind; not only to improve 
ſcience ; to preſerve a life to the community z to relieve a di- 


ſtreſſed parent or friend; but in general to promote the cauſe 


of humanity. 


T. Do you obſervggon hind, how he ſtands with his mouth 


open, fixt like a ſtatue? 

M. T hear the ſound of muſic, Let us go nearer,— 

T. No wonder our friend is ſtruck with ſuch delight! 
Hark !—It is Sir George's ſiſter ; a very amiable and ingenious 
lady, remarkable for a charming voice, and great {kill in 
muſic, as well as her ſuperior underſtanding a6 * 
neſs. | 

H. There is a ſecond female voice. 

T. I ſuppoſe it is her daughter, who is no leſs Aiſtinguilhed: 


ſhe is ſiſter to Amelia (a) and Eleanor (b), of whoſe deaths wy 


gave you an account. 
M. She ſhould then be of a very aide character 


T. Theſe ladies are ſinging in the temple, ta enten they 


have given the name of Piety. 


i | A. 
* 
1 f ' P p | ; 


(a) Vol, I. P · 265. (6) 277. 
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M. I hear a third voice. — They make an enchanting har- 
mony! | ; 
7. It is the echo, ſounding like a third voice; for this is the 
accordance of Nature Hearken I How charmingly me- 
lodious ! | 
J. 1 never was ſo ſenſible before, that muſic had ſuch 
power upon my ſpirits. | | 
T. Do not wonder, fince even beaſts feel the ſweet ſounds 
of harmony trickle through their veins : the proud. ſteed, 
pricking his ears, and neighing aloud, ſeems to diſdain the 
earth he treads upon, when the ſhrill trumpet ſounds a war- 
like tune ; or ſee the gallant hunter courſing over the plain.. 
You have obſerved the long-eared hound, ſweeping the 
morning dew, cheared with the lively horn, I have even re- 
marked the ſluggiſh cow, bound o'er the furrow to the horn's 
mellow ſound ; or ſtand gazing with ſavage eyes, as if in- 
form'd with reaſon, by the enchanting powers of muſic. _ 
M. I have obſerved how beaſts are affected. | 
T. Often have I received much pleaſure, even from the 
rude clang of bells : they have delighted my fancy ; cheered 
my ſpirits; or ſoothed my melancholy. But there is a kind of 
power in the expreſſion of ſoft words, clothed in ſweet ſounds, 
that makes man's breaſt a lyre, on which himſelf doth play, 
and thus enraptures his own ſoul, | 


M. You talk in rapture, my father, as if muſic delighted 
you much, | | 

7. It would aſtoniſh you to think, what vaſt variety of 
ſounds are made by the ſame voice ; how different voices play 
upon the heart ; how the ſame inſtrument, touched by diffe- 
rent hands, or different inſtruments by the ſame hand, create 
an amazing variety of effects upon the mind. I have heard it 


mony from whence we derive our powers of receiving pleaſure 
om ſweet ſounds. God is the fountain of that harmony 
Vlich reigns in heaven The muſic we now hear, is only 
of two human voices; yet, being ſtrong and ſweet, and ma- 
"aged with art, with the advantage of ſituation, affords me 
much delight. I once knew a man of threeſcore and ten, 
o ſung well, This muſic calls to my remembrance 


thoſe 


ſad, that muſic is a ſcience, boundleſs as that perfect har- 


— ——— — 
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thofe days, when my youth gave me a | quick Kelm of 10 


kind of pleaſure. 8 
M. You are yet pleaſed ſo much with mulic, I wiſh 1 


could fing well. 


T. I am rather glad that you can ſing no better, for the rea. 
ſons which I once told you. As to myſelf, it is true, that 
during a certain time, till harmony itfelf grows dull, by my 
poor powers ſinking, nothing exalts my ſoul ſo much, as the 
ſweet ſounds of muſic, theſe being adapted to manly ſenſe 
and piety, Whilſt theſe ladies raiſe their voices fo high, and 
fing ſo clear and melodiouſly, every creature round ſeems to 
be enraptured, Poets have feigned, that trees have liſtened 
to melodious ſounds. This conteit may have derived its ori- 
gin, from the vibration created by ſound in the ſtilleſt weather, 
by which it is poſſible the leaves may move : and when the 
heart is cheared, the tree may appear as if it ſhafed in the 
pleaſure of the harmony, gliding thus gently through the air, 
courting the kindneſs of the leaves (a); and whilſt it fills tie 
ſoul of man with ſuch compoſure and ſweet concord, we 
ſeem prepared for the bliſs of angels 

M. My dear father, have you been reading poetical de- 
ſcriptions of muſic, that you talk thus ? 

T. I have, at ſome time of my life, read deſcriptions of this 
kind : now I ſpeak what I feel. I have no kind of know- 
ledge in muſic, having been too buſy to learn, though I have 
ſome ear. There are yet ſome moments, when I am alone 
in which I can addreſs God in words clothed in ſounds, 
that to my own fond heart, afford a pleaſure beyond my 
power to repreſent to you: but I could not repeat exaQly the 
ſame ; nor doth this zealous ſinging fit happen often. 

M. How happy would it be to die in ſuch a mood as might 
beſt prepare the ſoul with peace and harmony! I have never 
yet heard muſic ſo enchanting, as the voices of theſe g 
Jadies, in concert with their echo; but I cannot ange 
the words. 14 am likewiſe for ſenſe, as well as ſound / 


7. W hen 


(a) “ I've read how things inanimate have mov'd, 
% And as with living ſouls have been inform'd, 
© By magic numbers and perſuaſive ſound,” 
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J. When I hear ſounds that pleaſe me, without being able 
to diſtinguiſh the words, I give ideas to them; and by the 
force of my own thoughts join in the melody. But I can 
tell you that they are now ſinging an hymn, compoſed by 
Sir George himſelf z though he doth not put himſelf off for 


— — O heavenly Muſe, deſcend ! 
And with thy harmony defend 
Our ſouls, from guilt and baneful care, 
And ev'ry vile pernicious ſnare ! 
Guard us, O guard us, mighty Pow'r above, 
And keep us ſtedfaſt in thy fear and love! 
That whilſt theſe oljecbs thus delight our eyes, 
No vile illuſions may thy truth diſguiſe ! 
O Father ! till our notes inſpire, 
And make them ſweet as David's lyre | 
Fill them with extacy divine, 
And raiſe our ſouls to bliſs ſublime ! 
Hear Heav'n our pray'r, and let our cry 
Aſcend with fervor to the ſky |! 


What follows, was compoſed by the miniſter of the pariſh, 


4 on occaſion of opening the county-Haſpital, for the ſick and 
i lame, where the poor are ſuppoſed to ſend up theit petition 
. in the following words: 
5 * Thou ſtill ſhalt be our grateful theme / 
y T hy praiſe we'll ever ſing ! 
he Thy goodneſs the refreſhing ſtream, 

And T hou the laſting fpring ! 


May all the pleaſing pains they ſhare, 
Be crowned with ſucceſs ! 

The preſent age applaud their care, 
And future ages bleſs !” 


| M. Are theſe ſuppofed to be the ſentiments of the poor ob- 
Kits who are admitted? Would they not have the ſame rea- 
0 thank God, if they were cured at home, with their fami- 


© about them; and if they die, to expire amidſt domeſtic 
eomforts? 


Vo, Il, R x T. Your 


a poet, except to oblige his ſiſter and niece; — Hark | — 
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7. Your queſtion is not a fooliſh one, Mary; but fince 
the poor have not generally adopted the cuſtom, of ſaving any 
thing, and vaſt improvements are made in ſurgery, phyfic, and 
building, the charitable and affluent part of our fellow- 
ſubjects have taken this turn. But there is another reaſon: 
country gentlemen leave their pariſhes, and when they are 
in town, they rarely execute any parochial office: hence, 
many a pompous and uſeful building devoted to merg, has 
reared its head above the earth, making proclamation of a 
good diſpoſition and a bad one, namely, benevolence and 
indolence; good-will to mankind, but no inclination to ſhew 
it by labour. new 

M. This ſeems to be more than probable ; but fill I hope 
it produces good, —Pray what inſtrument is thought to pro- 
duce the fineſt or ſweeteſt muſic ? 

T. Some ſay, that to a man, it is the voice of the woman 
he loves : and as this opinion ſeems to have truth for its 
foundation, I adviſe you when you marry, always to ſpeak 
to your huſband in the note of indneſs. | 

M. I thank you, my father; for indeed I believe that no 
muſic will be ſo ſweet to me, as the voice of the man I may 
love and honour, as my huſband ; but I ſpeak now of /irny, 
or wind inſtruments, : | 

T. The grandeur and variety produced by an organ, ſeem 
to render it the ſovereign of inſtruments. I wiſh I could tell 


vou that it was always properly played upon. You remem- b 
ber what I told you of Sir Thomas Friendly, (a) Sir Genrg') cc 
father. The old gentleman was much offended at the man- m 
ner in which organs are often played. Some organiſis make tr 
a diſſonance, ſerving neither for devotion nor entertail- la 
ment; highly :mproper for a church, and ill ſuited to a n pe 
meeting. I have heard a ſtory of a certain Abbot () in th; 
France, who was a great inventor of muſical inſtruments Ory 
the king, (c) in whoſe ſervice he was, commanded him de 


try what muſic he could make from the cries of hogs. The 
Abbot, who was a man of wit, aſked money of the king f 


the purpoſe, and procured a number of hogs of differen 
Ades, 


(a) Vol. I. p. 65. (5) De Baigne, | (c) Lewis Xl 


LI } 


ages, and placing them in order, where they could not move, 
under an elegant tent covered with velvet, having contrived 
an inſtrument with keys, upon the principles of an organ, 
as he hit the ſtops, it anſwered to ſome ſpike which pricked 
the hogs, in the order they ſtood, and made them cry in ſuch a 
manner as produced a humorous kind of found, The muſic 
which is occaſionally heard in ſome of our churches, is as 
little proper for devetion as this hog organ. Sir Thomas 
wiſhed to regulate the organ playing, and the pſalmody, with. 
regard to the meaſures of the tunes, and the piety of the 
fingers, that we might ſee hoary age cheered with muſic, 
and the remembrance of youth brought back with gladneſs 
of heart: that the young may triumph and rejoice in the 
God of their ſalvation ; whilſt the vaulted roof echo's the 
pure ſounds of piety, and gives a foretaſte of heavenly 
bliſs !—-Such are the powers which dwell in harmony! 

M. Oh, how I with to ſee this end accompliſhed ! More 
than once haye I beheld tears trickle down a poor girl's cheek, 
' at ſome ſad tale told in doleful ditty : Why ſhould not ue 
at church be ſo managed as to produce the effects you have 
deſcribed, and bring us with the more ſpeed to repent of all 
our fins, and make our peace with heaven, charmed with 
piety diſplayed in ſweet melody 

T. My dear Mary, if it were managed with the warm art 
of ſkilfulamaſters, it might be ſo: but thoſe who will give 
haif a guinea a night to hear an unmeaning opera, Will not 
contribute half a ſhilling, towards the pay of great maſters in 
muſic, for church ſervice. — And if young learners, - with 
trifling pay, are ſet to do the work, which requires the moſt 
laboured ſcience, we muſt not be ſurprized at what hap- 
pens,—At the ſame time, I believe Sir Thomas did not know 
that there are voluntaries, ſo theſe pieces are called, for the 
organ, by ſome of the greateſt maſters, (a) of which, I ſuppote, 
the moſt part are proper to be uſed in churches; but the 
misfortune is, the youngfter of an organiſt, thinking highly 
bf his own abilities, and not being ſubje& to any reſtraint, 
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plays off his own flippery ſtuff, to the diſquiet and diſguſt of 
the moſt ſober and ſenſible part of the congregation, when 
he might promote piety and recommend himſelf” to their 
eſteem. IA | 

M, Is not'this like a clergyman's preaching a bad ſermon, 
when he had his choice of an hundred good ones, ready 
printed to his hand ? | 
T7. Much the ſame : but as to the power of muſic, we 
ſee its force, when brutes learn to diſtinguiſh by ſounds 
what they are to do, as in the caſe of cavalry: even the 
horſes move at ſound. It is to the notes of muſic the infantry 
march, and begin the conflict, The terrors of many a 
bloody day, have been diverted, by the clang of arms, and 
the ſound of cannon. | 

M. Is it not an abuſe of muſic to make it inſtrumental 
to the deſtruction of mankind? This hath power to 
ſooth men, even in madneſs. Did not David's harp con- 
trol the rage of Saul, and cure the wild diſorders of that 
wretched monarch's brain? 

T. For the time it had this effect; but the better he played, 
the more Saul ſeemed enraged. As far as you are ſenſible of 
its power on the heart, attend to it moſt, when it is employed. 
in the worſhip of God: I have told you, that many a girl has 
been undone by ſrging well, from the temptation ſhe afford- 
ed: if harmony captivates the mind, and muſic is the voice 
of love, you fee the foundation of my caution to you. It is 
the harmony of the thoughts and paſſions which conſtitutes 
virtue, The ſound of the human voice, muſt ever make the 
deepeſt impreſſion on the human ſoul. The tone of com- 
mand, or the ſupplications of miſery, have both wonderful 
powers; and the voice of the woman, to whom nature hati 
been indulgent, if ſhe employs it to the true purpoſes of pro- 
moting virtue, mult be of great advantage. Let us now 8 
in and tell the Per woman's ſtory to Sir George. 

A. T will wait till you return. It may not be proper 
for me to appear before Sir George and his lady. | 
T. Leave that to me. They will be glad to ſee you, and 
] will make an excuſe for bringing you, as being beſt able 10 
relate what has happened to the woman. Wel 
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Well, Mary, are you ſorry that I introduced you? 

M. By no means: Lady Friendly is a charming woman, 
She hath ſo much goodneſs of heart, as well as underſtand- 
ing!—After I told Sir George the ſtory as you heard, my p 
lady took me to her apartment ; ſhe talked to me with ſo 
much kindneſs, that I almoſt forgot myſelf, and imagined 
that ſhe was my mother, She aſked me many queſtions con- 
cerning my company, and way of living ; and told me that 
I anſwered them much to her ſatisfaction ; and looking up 
to heaven, ſhe ſaid : God Almighty bleſs thee, my child; 
[| wiſh I had a daughter like thee,” She gave me this 
printed linen gown, a guinea for ſhoes and flockings, with this 

little book written by Sir George himſelf. She alſo gave me 
much good advice to the ſame purpoſe as yours, telling me, 
to lend no ear to the flattery of men. 

T. You remember what I told you of her. 

M. I know, my father, that your words are good and 
true. But pray, what did Sir George for the poor woman? 

T. More than we muſt let her know. He is acquainted 
with the gentleman ſhe mentioned, and will write to him 
to-night; alſo to the miniſter of the pariſh from whence ſhe 
ſays ſhe came; likewiſe to him where ſhe is going: in the 
mean time, I am to take care of her and her children, for 
which he has given me money, ſuppoſing her relation to be 
tue. He thinks the caſe moſt pitiable, and that you acted 
amirably well in hearing her tale, and giving her and her 
children relief. Sir George is good in every reſpect, but 
particularly as a LANDLORD. Sometimes he contributes 
o the rational amuſement of his friends: ſometimes he is 
mployed in uſeful diſcoveries in agriculture : ſometimes 
n the means of managing the poor, by conſidering how he 
an beſt convey pious inſtruction to them, or information to 
te rich, by means of which they may be induced to con- 
tribute bountifully, to relieve the wants of the indigent, and 
Make them beneficial to ſociety. Thoſe who do not judge 
with candour, or cannot follow him in zeal, he does not 
much regard their opinion. He often meditates how he ſhall 
promote 
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ever the lower claſſes of the people become poor to an extieme 
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promote the intereſt of his tenants, as well as his own, He 
ſays, * there is no pleaſure equal to that of providing for 
each other, and living in peace and good neighbourhood.” 
Happy are thoſe farmers, Mary, who partake of the benevo- 
tence of ſo indulgent a Jandlord, and by doing their duty in 
the care of his land, receive the pleaſure and advantage 
which his virtues repay. There are generally faults on both 
ſides: but more people complain through ignorance, idle- 
neſs, or vicious fſelt-loye, than from real oppreſſion or 
actual miſery which inyades their condition. 

M. There is much caprice in the world, and this ſeems to 
be one great cauſe of the miſery of it. As for the reſt, ] 
believe few tenants have the intereſt of their landlord fo 
much at heart as you have: but ſuch landlords as are apt to 
think of huſbandmen as mere flaves, muſt be conſidered as 
tyrants. F . 

T. Every one is ſolicitous for his own preſervation, and 
our laws are our guards, fo that we do not depend on the 
generoſity of individuals, except in particular caſes, There 
are good and bad of all kinds, Huſbandmen are a numerous 
body of the moſt. uſeful ſubjects; and they ſhould be en- 
couraged by all poſſible means. The rich are in very little 
danger of this claſs of men having too much property : the 
other extreme ſhould be avoided. When the children of 
huſbandmen become a burthen to the pariſh where they 
were born, the early death of parents, or other unavoidable ac- 
cidents excepted, it is a ſtrong proof that there hath not been 
due care taken by the farmer or his landlord. 

MN. Do not much the greater part of mankind in all cout 
tries live and die in a ſtate of great indigence ? 

T. It muſt be ſo from the nature of things: yet ſuch 
know what freedom means, ſhould underſtand, that whe 


of wretchedneſs, they are apt to contract the ſame inclint 

tions and indolence, as thoſe who live under deſpotic gov" 

ments; and from being ſo depreſſed, are rendered the mots 

indifferent, even to life. Wheneyer this happens to be the cal 

their ſtrength will decay, they will be leſs active and labori9”» 

than when their ſpirits were kept up by ſuch a diſtribu" 
© 5 : 
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of the bounties of heaven, as may be expected from ff 
groernment and the humanity which this ſhould inſpire 
among individuals, | Fe tin 

M. But would you infer from hence, that many of our 
landlords in this nation, act tyrannicully? | 

T. Tyranny is a very hard word in a free country: I only 
mean, that if every man would do his duty to his neighbour, 
none would have juſt cauſe of complaint, and the earth 
would ſmile. In general, I believe we are happier than the 
peaſants of moſt other nations; and that there are few 
landlords who can call themſelves happy men, who do not 
redreſs the juſt complaints of their tenants ; but when theſe 

are favoured, and do not fayour their dependants, they fall 
under the condemnation of the ungrateful ſervant in the 
poſpel. | | 

M. Are the diſcontents of the poor ſo zafily removed as 

| thoſe'of the rich? 

T. Much eaſier : but I never expect to ſee either fo fully 
ſatisfied as they ought to be. It may be obſerved of man- 
kind in general, that he who is content with a little, 
hath enough; and he that hath more and complains, hath 
to much, If you can live free from want, as the reward of 
your virtue and induſtry, care for no more; the reſt, in the 
eye of reaſon and religion, is but vanity. 

M. Is your mind ſo conſtant, with regard to your little 
eſtimation of this world ? N 

7. J admire it: and with all its real and ſeeming imperfec- 
tions, the perverſeneſs of men, and the evil which this pro- 
duces, I till regard it as a glorious object: but I adore the 
Author of it, I think it was made for me, as for other Beings 
like myſelf, and perhaps for ſome other great purpoſes, of 
Which no mortal has any comprehenſion, Whether this 
farth was made for man alone, or not, man was certainly 
created for the glory of God: and angels rejoice when he 
AMtends to the end and deſign of his being. 

M. You almoſt perſwade me to be proud. | 
* Of what? Of being of ſo much conſequence to your- 
< The more you think of your dependance on God, or of 

8'ory, and his deſign in making you, were your imper- 

fections 
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think how often we ſwerve from our duty! The Jſfraelitss, 


_ wrought by the hand of their ſovereign and leader, even 
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fections leſs obvious than they really are, the more Fn 
you would be, in the conſideration of your own unworthineſ 
of the favour beſtowed on you. 

M. Your argument reverts to this: What is man, that 
thou haſt ſuch reſpect unto him, or the ſon of earth, that 
thou ſo regardeſt him ?” The more you repreſent man 282 
very important Being, the more you humble him. Fs 

T. He is ſo important as to be honoured by the Son of 
God, in form and ſubſtance as a man; perfect man, and 
perfect God !—And if Chrift died for us, need we aſk any 
farther queſtion in regard to the value of man? — If 
man is made but a little lower than the angels; if he is born 
an heir to immortal happineſs, where ſhall his ſenſe of his 
own importance ceaſe! The higher he thinks of it, the 
more ſteadily he will obey his Creator who made him, and 
gave him a capacity for ſuch enjoyments; and-conſequently 
the more ſenſible he will be of his own unworthineſs, when- 
ever he departs from ſuch obedience ; and the more he will 
repent in the anguiſh of his ſoul, that after ſuch high fayour 
ſhewn him, he could ſtill revolt againſt his God! 

AH. This is plain reaſoning ; but it makes one tremble ta 


who were preſerved by ſuch a ſucceſſion of miracles 


the great Jehovah, appear in the blacker colours when they 
became idolaters. 

T. Under the chri/tian diſpenſation, the miracles ; performed 
by the Meſſiab, are not leſs objects of our attention: Jet 
how many chriſtians act as if they had no truſt, no recollec- 
tion, no belief in ſuch miracles |! 

MA. They muſt then be very wicked men; and therefore ve!) 
unhappy men. 

T. How they ſtand in their own judgment, is not ſo eali 
determined, If they perceived how low they are in th 
eſteem of others; or were they to look cloſely into thel 
own breaſt, they would oftener fink in their own opinion, 
than they uſually do. 

M. But when they draw near their end, and have no com 


fort in their hopes, what are they ? * 1 
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T. What indeed ! If their proſpects are not anſwerable 
to the natural hopes of the human ſoul, but their minds in- 
vaded by a whole hoſt of fears; what ſtrength can they 
collect to combat with them? If they believe there is a 
God that will judge the world in righteouſneſs, and their 
conduct will not ſtand the teſt of a righteous judgment, how 
deplorable muſt their condition be? And yet, as I have often 
told you, Mary, I ſee not, in ſuch circumſtances, how this 
melancholy event can be avoided. 

H. How much happier it is to live in faith, hope, and 
charity! You have ftored my mind with many good 
thoughts : and with reſpect to gratitude for your ſhare of 
good things, you have often expreſſed your ſatisfaction. 

T. Have I not great REASON to be THANKFUL, tho” in 
ſo bumble a lation ? Here I hve in comfort: here I ſhall pro- 
bably die. What are the greateſt of mankind, at my time of 
life? They are tired of fruitleſs expectations, and more un- 
profitable complaints. As for myſelf, I do not defire death, 
neither do I ſuffer any pain in ſeeing it approach. I long 
for more faith, a greater portion of truſt in God; more reſolu- 
tion to reſiſt evil; more inclination to do good. Theſe 
imply a wifh to live: but as evil fo often weighs down the 
ſcale, it is a reaſon, if we do not wiſh for death, to receive 
him as a happy gueſt when he comes, ſmiling amidf his ter- 
tors, by proclaiming a deliverance from the poſſibility of of- 
ending God any more. The ſeveral circumſtances in which 
men live, preſent them with different views : but the farmer 
who has common ſenſe, knows why he wiſhes to live, or 
Why he is indifferent about life, the ſame as the beſt of men. 
1 bis condition be to ſweat and groan under a weariſome 
lle, it is no wonder he ſhould rather wiſh for its diſconti- 
mance ; but there is generally ſome fear or ſome hope, 
Mich attaches men to life, under almoſt every circum- 
lance, The moſt laborious employment grows familiar; 
t hath its fwveets, as well as bitters. In higher ſtations we 
aden ſee a finical delicacy, which takes off from "That 
manly dignity, which conſtitutes greatneſs of mind in every 
ite, As to the farmer or the huſbandman, when his ſons 


ar called upon to defend their country; they fear as little 
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the hollow ſound of noiſy drums, and the ſhrill trumpet's 
clang, as the children of lords, When the cannon ring 
the peals of death to thouſands, whoſe fate it is to fall in 
battle; he who is born under a roof of thatch, has as good 
a title to face death, as he who ſpends his time under a 
gilded roof, | 
MH. But they are more happy when they live in peace, free 
from the terrors of war, and its long train of miſery and de- 
vaſtation. 
T. In truth, Mary, ſo one would think, To be patient 
of labour, ploughing our fields, and gathering in the golden 
crop, is far preferable ; but neceſſity hath no law. It is ſurely 
a more natural pleaſure to view our lowing herds, walk on 
in ſtate, and yield us plenty of nouriſhment ! I never be- 
hold my own little ſpot of land, with more pleaſure, than 
when I conſider that all I can enjoy bf it, is my ſhare of its 
produce, and were it ever ſo large a tract, except the pro- 
fits, what hath the owner ſave the beholding thereof? 
A. He enjoys the pleaſure of contributing to the good of 
others. 
T. That is a pleaſure; but it is a duty alſo. I contemplate 
That plough with more love to human kind, than I view 
yon ſiately edifice with all its gay and ſplendid appurtenances: B 
not that I am wanting in good wiſhes, for the happinels dl 
the maſter of it; but that all virtue muſt be reſolved into the 
ſalid ſervice of mankind, The plough is a moſt beneficial 
engine ia huſbandry, and conſequently one of the chief 
friends to the human race. The ſpiked harrow, that breaks 
the clod, or ſolid roller which ſmoothes the ſurface of the 
ploughed field, afford a ſubſtantial joy. But the c 
fickle, and the feverping ſcythe, crown the labour in furnillung 
food for man and beaſt, The flow moving ox, or lively team 
which draw my corn to market: every implement of hut 
bandiy, each in its kind, furniſheth delight, in proportion Þ 
it adminiſters to the preſervation of our fellow creatutes, and 
under the care of providence maketh our fields bring fort 
their increaſe, 
A. How happy it is, that by the bounteous hand of Pro- 
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man and beaſt! The leaves, which ſeem to anſwer no other 
purpoſe than for ſhade ; how they delight the eye! | 
T. The leaves of many trees ſerve as food alſo to beaſts or 
birds, or inſects: but what a beautiful green carpet doth this 
graſs provide, whilſt flowers delight the ſmell, and fruits the 
taſte. Thus doth Providence call for our gratitude, whilſt 


the Power that ruleth over all, excites our homage and our 


praiſe! But when we look into our bhoſoms, and fee how we 
derive happineſs from ignorance, as well as knowledge, the mind 
is tranſported ! Is it not happy, that we know not what a 
day will bring forth? If being as we are, ſo entirely igno- 
rant, and yet ſo often cruelly tormented by the fear of evils, 
that may never happen, what ſhould we be, if we could 
foreſee all the events of our lives ? | 

M. As certainly very miſerable ! | 

T. Do you remember whar I told you, in relation to con- 
ſulting of gip/ies. Be aſſured of this, that he only hath the 
true ſpirit of a man, who in the wor? circumſtances, is con- 
fant, hoping without anxiety ; and in the 5%, circumſpect, 
without FEAR, If any thing ſhould diſquiet you, conſider if 


it be really of ſuch importance, as to rob you of your peace and 


tranquility : and ſhould it deprive you of theſe bleſfings, let 


it be what it will, reflect if by the force of reſolution, you 


may not conquer it, For the very reaſon that we ſo naturally 
love pleaſure, and ſhun pain, it is amazing that people ſhould 
create ſuch torments to themſelves : but ſo it is: and many, 
alas, who once fondly thought themſelves ffroug, have found 
themſelves weak / 

MH. Momen, being bred up in a different manner from men, 
B think they have a title to indulge themſelves in childiſh 
cars. 

7. Are you not ſenſible that COURAGE IN A WOMAN, is as 
neceſſary, in moſt inſtances, as to a man? And if ſhe can 
xerciſe it in one caſe, why not in another? The affectation 
of great boldneſs in manners, is indelicate and abſurd ; but 
Oth it therefore follow, that ſhe who is born to die, ſhould 
not learn to face death; or that being always expoſed to dan- 
ler, ſhe ſhould loſe her wits at the approach of it ? 
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barn. We muſt ſometimes combat the elements, and not 


„ 
M. The argument, I believe, is againſt us; but fill we 
fear more than men, as our mothers did before'us; We are 
taught to be timorous : — I am afraid, my father, we ſhall 
have occaſion to exerciſe our courage, for it ſeems as if 1 
ſtorm was gathering in the ſky, 2 
T. You have the common advice: Do not be afraid: ] 
think it is blowing over; or that we ſhall find ſhelter in yon 


tremble at being wet to the ſkin. I was once in a real, ter- 
rible ſtorm with your dear mother. The thunder roared ; the 
flaſhes of lightning were ſtrong and quick, and ſeemed to 
threaten deſtruction. She begged I would retreat to the ſhel- 
ter of a large tree, which was not far off, I told her it was 
the moſt dangerous place we could go to: and fo it proved; 
for in leſs than fiye minutes, it was ſhivered by the lighten- 
ing. A torrent of rain ſucceeded, and our diſtreſs was doubled; 
though I had no apprehenſion of any danger, but from her 
want of ſtrength and reſolution, I told her to truſt to 
my care, under the protection of Heaven : but we could 
ſcarce hear each other ſpeak, Terror and fatigue had ſeized 
her, when a terrible flaſh of lightening iſſued from the ky, 
and down ſhe dropt. Never ſhall I forget the anguiſh which | 
felt! I thought ſhe had been ſtruck dead! I ſoon diſcovered 
my miſtake, though 1 knew not how to relieve her, All 
ſenſe of my own danger, was loſt in my care of her. At 
length, wet to the ſkin as ſhe was, ſhe recovered enough to 
walk, and we both got home ſafe, She expreſſed great con- 
cern for having been ſo much afraid, and ſaid ſhe believed, if 
ſhe were again in ſuch a ſituation, ſhe ſhould behave in a more 
manly and Chriſtian-lite manner: and after offering up ber 
prayers to Heaven for her eſcape, ſhe embraced me tenderly, 
in return for the advice which I had given her, not to take the 
ſhelter of the tree, | | 
A. God was indeed gracious to us; not only in your woid⸗ 
ing the tree, but likewiſe in the lightning having fo far [pen 
its force, as not to affect my mother's life. | ? 
T. It is hpon ſuch occaſions, that our ſtrength is tried, 
The mind grows rough by letting the tempeſt of adverlit] 


The danger to the body, be it greater or leſs, it is my 
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from its novelty that it frightens, The firſt care of the VETBe 
RAN SEAMAN, is to keep clear of rocks, ſands, and ſhores ; 
whilſt the heart of the young mariner finks with the veſlel in 
the hollow of the ſea, till ſeeing her riſe again, and bound 
between the ocean and the air, he grows intrepid. The 
laſſy ſurface in the ſummer's-day, tempts every bauble veſſel 
to ſet her ſails, and make her way with the firmeſt ſhip : but 
when the ſtorm ariſes, then it is only /rength that bears the 
trial; Sa when misfortunes come upon us, Mary, not by 
degrees, but all at once, he muſt be ſteady, who can fteer 
his veſſel, and know what courſe to take. If the ruſtling 
winds and foaming billows of adverſity, ſcatter our thoughts 
when we moſt need their ſtrength, we leave all to chance. 
M. All this is true, my father: and happy are we in our 
humble lot: what can we find to murmur at? 

7. What indeed! Behold the common ſoldier in his wea- 
riſome march, harnefled with arms, enduring the winter's 
blaſt, or ſummer's parching heat, often weak with hun- 
ger, or ſleeping under the canopy of the ſky, expoſed to 
al its rudeneſs and inclemencies : thus tutored, he prepares 
to bear bruiſes and gaſhes in his fleſh ; and thus inured, grim 
death in all its horrors becomes familiar to his thoughts. 
When the dread ſcene of action draweth nigh, he neither 
thinks of flight, nor how he ſhall retreat, but bears with 
ſteady manlineſs, whatever ſhall befal him. If, as you ſay, 
we conſider our calm condition, what a pigmy race of pre- 
tenders to courage we appear 

M. We judge from our ſeveral circumſtances in life, and 


le our different hahits and tempers. | 

er 7. For the ſame reaſon you will hear one groan terribly 
with a tooth- ach; and another bear the cholic, gout, or 

the ſtone, or cutting off a limb, hardly ſeeming to flinch, but 


from the trembling limbs, which mere torture muſt create : 
few know what they can bear, till they are tried. Nothing 


delps us more to paſs through life in peace and reputation, 
than courage. | 


ied, M. But you haye never known women much di/{;nguiſhed ] 
ity. 7. Les: I remember a dauntleſs lady of my maſter's ac- 


eh Waintance ; It was her cuſtom to walk in the country 
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when her huſband fell from his horſe, and was ſuppoſed to 


enemy to raiſe the ſiege. Our Queen Elizabeth did not ſeem to 


* % 
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with a ſtick pointed with iron: with this ſhe once defended 
herſelf againſt a robber. Another time, being with her huſ. 


band, ſhe guarded one fide of the carriage with a piſtol, whilt 
he defended the other againſt highwaymen. A third time, 


be killed, the grief and ſurprize of his ſervants, deprived them 
of the power of aſſiſting him: ſhe only had preſence of mind, 
to do what was neceſſary, notwithſtanding her heart was ago- 
nizing with grief and apprehenſion. 

M. Such circumſtances ſhine in a character, as not being 
common; perhaps for the reaſons you have given, that wo- 
men act as if fear 1s a graceful quality in them, 

T. In yet higher life we read of a lady, Fane De Blais, 
Counteſs of Brittany, Her huſband was taken priſoner in the 
civil wars of France. Upon her receiving the news at Rennes, 
inſtead of loſing her ſpirit, ſhe preſented herſelf before the 
people, and holding in her arms her infant fon, recommended 
him to the care and protection of the citizens. By animating 
them, ſhe encouraged the garriſons of the ſeveral fortreſſes in 
Flanders. Rennes was afterwards taken ; but'being with her 
fon at Hennebon, ſhe reſolved to wait for the ſuccour ſhe ex- 
pected from Englaxd, and defended the place with undaunted 
courage. The enemy prepared to ſtorm the fortreſs : on 
this occaſion, ſhe took the advantage, and ruſhed forth at a 
poſtern gate, with three hundred horſe ; ſet fire to their tents 
and baggage; killed their ſuttlers and ſervants ; and raiſed 
ſuch a conſternation, that the enemy gave over the aſſault: 
but getting between her and the walls of the city, they cut off 
her retreat. Thus intercepted, ſhe galloped directly to Br, 
twenty-two miles from the ſcene of action; and being there 
recruited with five hundred horſe, ſhe returned; and fight- 
ing her way through one part of the French camp, Was fer 
ceived into Hennebon, amidit the acclamations of the people. 
Soon after this, the Engliſh ſuccours appeared, and obliged the 


ſhow leſs reſolution upon every occaſion ; particularly, When 
threatened by a Spaniſh invaſion, Courage ſhould encrealc , 
proportion to the difficulties we have to ſtruggle with: ad 


our natural temper will ſhew itſelf, whether our condition 7 
hum 
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humble or exalted. After all, it is but to die: and the cauſe 
in which we fall, makes our death glorious or contemptible. 
But to ſecure us againſt the terrors of ſtorms and tempeſts, 
and the rage of battle, there mult be ſomething beſide courage ; 
there muſt be hope - this will give ſtrength, when all other 
motives fail. We tremble from infirmity ; but when we rea- 
ſon, we juſtly ſay, it is idle to be afraid of That which is an- 
m90idable : death is unavoidable ; and therefore it is fooliſh to 
be afraid of death. 
M. But as we know not the time of our death, would you 
not have us uſe precautions to preſerve life, and to keep death 
at as great a diſtance as we can? 
7. This is a duty which we owe to ourſelves and ſociety : 
it is the firſt law in nature: and ſo far as we are indebted to 
frar for our preſervation, we owe it reſpect as a paſſion of 
the mind, given us, as all the other paſhons, for wiſe and good 
ends: but to live in dread of death; to talk of fear, and to be 
really afraid, as vulgarly underſtood, is not living: it is rebel- 
ling againſt the Almighty, who has ordained death; which 
is however concealed from us till we receive the blow. Old 
Valter Creſus, has been very ill of late: he hath many rela- 
tions and friends about him : — ſome, becauſe they honour his 
character, which is truly amiable : — ſome, becauſe they hope 
to benefit by his death: — all of them are aſſiduous to pleaſe ; 
but their very aſſiduity only ſerves to keep him perpetually in 
mind of mortality; and their kindneſs, to render him the 
more reluctant to die. He has reached threeſcore and five; 
yet thinks it an early age for death. I am not quite ſo old; 
but I wonder daily how I live ; yet am I chearful, becauſe 
| ſce no reaſon to be otherwiſe, Hope, of all the paſſions of 
the human breaſt, is the moſt pleaſing ; the moſt capable of 
cheering the mind with the beſt muſic, which is peace and 
mort; whereas the attendants of fear, are pain and ſorrow, 
Without hope, deſpair or inſenſibility will ſeize the mind. 
* He that lives in hope, danceth without a minſtrel;“ and he 
that baniſheth not his fear, betrays the ſuccours of his reaſon. 
M. But will not our fears always be in proportion to our 
tonſeiouſneſs of having done amiſs ? 
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7. Allowing for difference in tempers, I believe it will be 
fo: :—and God knows we are all the miſerable ſinners we con- 
feſs ourſelves to be 
M. The Wife Man ſays, that <« the wicked fly when no 
man purſueth ; but the righteous is bold as a lion.” 

T. This is a fine repreſentation of the natural effects of 
honeſty and good intention. 

M. With regard to life in general, we ſeem often to de- 
ceive ourſelves with falſe hopes. 

7. This we call a fool's paradiſe : and it cannot be ſaid to 
be any thing better, "Theſe may divert the pangs of deſpair; 
but it is evident, that “ the hopes of a man void of under- 
ſtanding, are vain and falſe:“ whereas, thoſe whoſe lives are 
the moſt virtuous, wait for That day, the laſt great ſcene, 
when they ſhall find the meaſure of their hopes filled up: 
the Saviour of mankind will then declare, Come, ye 


( 
bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you c 
from the beginning of the world !” Upon the whole view of c 
fear, I muſt give youth is advice, my daughter: Reſtrain t 
your hand from evil, and your ſoul ſhall have nothing to fer. 
In all your undertakings, let a reaſonable aſſurance animate th 
your endeavours ; for from fear proceedeth misfortune, but an 
he that hopeth, helpeth himſelf. In all your defires, let your i 
reaſon go before you ; and fix not your hopes beyond the In 
bounds of probability : ſo ſhall ſucceſs attend your undertak- hat 
ings, and your heart ſhall not be vexed with diſappoint- tha 


ments.” 

M. This is the true foundation of Cera! You have 
prepared me to encounter danger with a ſteady mind, and | 
will hope for the beſt ! ' | 
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CONVERSATION IX. 


NM. M TV dear father, I have ſeen a newspaper to- day, in 
which there is a very extraordinary letter ! 
7. Have you a paſſion for news-papers ® 
M. You have heard me ſpeak of our neighbour Philly Prat- 
tl: ſhe is a girl of vivacity and good-ſenfe ; except that her 
brains are brim-full of L1BERTY and politics. Who do you 
think the letter ſhe produced, is addreſſed to:? | 
T7. The King, I ſuppoſe. We have a great number of 
chice ſpirits, who think themſelves qualified to act as cabinet- 
counſellors to his majeſty : but, contrary to the ordinary way 
of treating a ſovereign, inſtead of flattering him, they flatter 
themſelves at his coſt: * 
M. To judge from the letter, one might be induced to 
think our government the worſt adminiſtered in the world, 
and we an undone nation 
T. She might as well have kept ſuch abſurdities to herſelf. 
In my early days, and I ſuppoſe in all ages, the king was 
hardly ever mentioned but with reſpect. It was a maxim, 
that he could do 10 wrong, becauſe his miniſters were 
countable: but theſe preſumptuous ſeribblers rather 
wntend, that he can do 0 rigbt. The bolder they write, 
tie more they expect their pens will be admired. Theſe 
de nervous fevers, which occaſtonally affect the brain: 
ad you are not to imagine they are incurable. As to our 
vmernment being the worſt adminiſtered of any in the world, 
eis equally falſe and abſurd, There is no government that 
We hear of in the world, which from its frame and nature, is 
more reſtrained from the exerciſe of arbitrary power. That 
de abule and vilify each other with a tyrannical infolence, 
ad fo far trample upon our own freedom, is a truth much to 
lamented : but we learn from this, that our laws are 


"ltrufted upon ſuch principles of tenderneſs, as to allow 
Vor. II. T t ok 
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and vilifying thoſe who are legally appointed the neceſſary 


' miniſters of ſtate, they tell us it is to keep them in awe. 
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of whatever they think will ſell well, let it be ever ſo pm 
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of all the childiſhneſs of an infant at the mother's breaſt: and 
no child ever talked greater nonſenſe, than is often uſhered 
into the world, with all the gravity of a ſolemn political differ. 
tation: but we muſt not ſay ſo, as it will do no good, and 
offend the ſquire, who is as mad as Philly Prattle. We are 
at this time, wanton in the wickedneſs of abuſing authority, 


guardians of our conſtitution ; as if they did not attend to 
their duty; or that we, like the fool playing with fire- 
brands, thought it impoſſible to provoke them to reſent- 
ment or the neglect of their duty, | 
M. What good do thoſe intend, who act in this manner? 
T. They have frequently no other meaning, than to gra- 
tify their private animoſity. When they direct their ſhafts at 


Though our ſyſtem of government is ſo admirable, yet it 
is never conducted without interruption, We fee a ſtrid 
attention is paid to the laws: yet in the preſumption of the 
heart, ariſing from the liberty we enjoy, we are fo un- 
guardedly diſreſpe&ful, as to expoſe ourſelves to the der- 
ſion of nations, who are in ſlavery. This ſometimes brings 
us to reflect on our own infirmities : that when complaints 
are juſtly founded, and therefore neceſſary to be made, the 
manner of making them is as neceſſary to be conſidered, 
as the complaint itſelf ; leſt, in vindicating our own rights 
we violate thoſe of others. 

MH. I do not underſtand you. | 

T. So long as we live under 'a kingly government, and 
allow, by agreement, certain privileges to the king, tho 
privileges are as ſacred, as our own rights. As to the 
matter of news-paper wickedneſs, you are to underſtand, that 
there 1s, at this time, a great number of people amongf ui 
who live by writing; and many more, by daily publication 


and 3 
d the 


cious in its tendency to politics, morality, or religion: 
there are ſo many who can write correctly, beyon 
ability of former times, others, who have ſtudied the hal, 
employ their ſkill in the examination of ſuch intended pu 


lications, to ſeg if they keep within the limits of lab 
| i, 
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alſo to underſtand, that ſuch publications paſs under the 
name of the liberty of the preſs, which is held ſacred amongſt 
us, , 

M. Sacred, if it only avoids legal blaſphemy or treaſon ! 
May not ſuch liberty of the preſs, be made an inſtrument of 
our deſtruction, and take away the liberty of the people ? 

T. So ſimple folks ſometimes imagine: others ſay, not. 
Thoſe who lament the poor preſs being ſo proſtituted, comfort 
themſelves, that the more it is abuſed, the ſooner it will be 
reſtored to its true and genuine uſe: for the liberty of the preſs, 


of the ſubject is not libertiniſin, the liberty or uſe of the preſs, 
is not the abuſe of it. The evil of ſcandal, and undiſtinguiſh- 
ing reproach of each other, as you may ſometimes ſee in news- 
papers, is very grievous : to take from me my good name, is 
worſe than taking my life. But this tends to its own cure; 
for it is not regarded, I ſay, half ſo much, as it was a few years 
| ſince, , I have heard my maſter ſay, the French proverb is, 
* He lies like a funeral ſerman: we may make it proverbial, 
He lies like an Engliſh news-paper.” 

M. Are candour and charity totally diſcarded from ſuch 
writings, and we become. pen-and-ink barbarians ? 

7. By no means: all political writers are not of the fame 
ſtamp : ſome are perſons of great candour and probity, and 
only mean to watch miniſters of ſtate, that they may not 
abuſe their power; preſuming that the nature of our liberty, 
requires the uſe of the preſs ; though they are ſenſible, that 
under this plea, integrity and uprightneſs are often treated 
vith the higheſt contempt, and villainy itſelf applauded. 

du are at the ſame time to conſider our cuſtoms and man- 
ners: a foreigner might be induced to think we were all 


jon teady to cut each other's throats, when no other evil than 
an. ee and pen abuſe is intended, Some honeſt men are 
d 3 BN blind in politics, as others in religion: therefore every 
eg ent perſon ſhould be well convinced of the truth of what 
law, 8 pretended, before he offers himſelf as a martyr to the cauſe. 
pub- "Yate perſonal invectives are often extended to public con- 


Ks ; although in the comprehenſive view of the public, 
T t 2 it 


treaſen, and libelt, as theſe are defined by the laws. You are 


is the liberty of the people to / the preſs. As the liberty 
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ſet affoat, are apt to forget, that the ſafety of their veſſel de- 


laws: and that the + beſt ſecurity of laws, is a right ſenſe of 
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it ought not to de of any moment, except with regard to the 
evil example of indecency. When the great abuſe each other, 
the danger increaſes, | | 

M. Should not all, who love the people, ſuppreſs their 
private diſſention, and take care the public is not injuted? 

T. It ſhould be ſo: but ſelf is generally at the bottom bf 
ſuch conteſts : and moſt people act upon a general principle, 
which is to be independent of another ; eſpecially if he happens 
not to be of their connexions. All men, whoſe paſſions are 


pends on its being ſteered according to the compaſs 6f the 


mutual obligations, and mutual dependencies. To-day we 
have our opponent in our power ; to-morrow we may be in 
his : and according to the Italian proverb, He who ſhews no 
regard to his own life, has the command of another man's.” 
When we ſuffer paſſion to govern, we would be looſened 
from all ties; and yet, with regard to others, enjoy all the 
advantages that mutual reſtraints produce to ſociety, You 
ſee the abſurdity of ſuch ſelf-love ! To form a right notion 


| 
of the true in/irument of ſocial happineſs, we muſt keep rel- 
gion in our eye; for all government comprehends religion of b 
ſome kind or other. Liberty without government, is a cn. t 
dition: and the government of a civilized free people, who þ 
have no religion, is exceedingly difficult to comprehend what ü 
it could poſſibly be: if it was very ſevere, ĩt would deſtroy fre- 
dom; and if it was not ſevere, with regard to temporal puniſh- t 
ments, to ſupply the defect of fear of puniſhment after death, Ir 
there could be no peace; and freedom would be loſt. Let us pe 
examine what our divine religion teaches, and liberty will ap- 
pear in all her charms, ſmiling in peace, and bleſſing with her de 
ſmiles. Now, Mary, if you deſire to be informed of the lt on 
tle I know, or apprehend of this ſubject, it is upon this rel. for 
gious principle that I argue; for indeed how ſhall we bein cat 
duced, in our depraved ſtate, to render unto Ceſar, the things ne! 
that are Czſar's, unleſs we render unto God, the things whicl an 


are God's ? 
H. Very true, my father ! 


7. The 
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7. The ſame reaſon which holds with regard to religion, 
operates in the love of liberty as founded in virtue, for it cart 
and on no other foundation. The vile/t libertine grounds 


«uſt him? That there is ſuch a virtue in the human breaſt ; 
and that it muſt be ſo, as long as men continue to be rraſon- 
alle, and believe themſelves to be accowntable creatures, cannot 
he denied, Whether in their own perſons they chuſe to con- 
form to laws and rules of conduct, or not, they know it to be 
neceſſary for the ſupport of peace and good order: they like 
itin others, and would have their neighbour conform ; which 
ſhews the folly of all irregularities ; and the baſeneſs of every 
degree of tyranny, whether it be exerciſed by the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, the preſumptuous demagogue, the mechanic, or 
the mob, in 20%: | 

M. Are not many people inclined to call That tyranny, 
which is really nothing more than wholeſome reſtraint? 

7. This is often the caſe. It is but a ſmall part of man- 
kind, who can reaſon right on ſuch ſubjects: to a right, re- 
quires virtue, - It is the happineſs of our nation, that our fore- 
fathers have conſidered the various infirmities of human na- 
ture, and provided againſt them by ſuch mutual reſtraints, 
that in moſt events, there is a rule of judging of them; or a 
power given to the proper officer or magiſtrate, to determine 
the meaſure of juſtice. 

M. Some of our good neighbours here, are apt to overlook 
theſe advantages, and make their lives uhcomfortable, by talk- 
ing of the danger their liberty is in, at the moment that no 
perſon whatever offends them. 

7. You know I cannot venture to ride Ball-face : he 
does well enough in the ſhafts, but when ſaddled, he looks 
on one ſide, and then on the other, as if he tried to find out 

lomething to fart at; and he generally ſucceeds. This is our 
ale, when we are fools enougd to liſten to idle rumours, and 
news. paper inflammatory writings. Should you not think it 
l miſerable cafe, to live as if you were undane? The fear of 

"8 undone, is living undone, or ſomething worle, for fear 

*aſes, when we know the extent of a calamity. Thoſe who 
* perpetually expreſſing their fears of being deprived of their 


his pretence on this principle; or who but an ideot could - 
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liberty, live in miſery. 1 have often obſerved, however, that 
talking of fear, and fearing, are very different things. It is a 
part of liberty, as we uſe it, to talk and complain: and be. 
cauſe we are accuſtomed to enjoy ſo much good, we are ſen- 
ſible of a ſmall portion of evil. This is the nature of man- 
kind; and particularly characteriſtical of us. Hence it ſeems 
to ariſe, that foreigners ſay, You cannot compliment an 
Engliſhman ſo much, as by telling him his country is undone,” 
MA. This is no ſign of our being a nation of philoſophers, 
as you once told me, I have often wondered what liberty 
ſome. of our good neighbours would have: their houſes, their 
perſons and property, are in great ſafety : if their ſons turn 
highwaymen or houſe-breakers, and are hanged, it is for 
want of good example, or proper education at home; not, 
I ſuppoſe, from any attempt againſt their liberty. 


g 


T. Except depriving them of the liberty of deſtroying their 
fellow- ſubjects. You may perceive how the-foolkfb are led 
aſtray; and the vicious become diſcontented, in ſpite of the 
bleſſings of religion, plenty, and domeſtic peace. | 

M. Yes, ſay they : but the times are bad ; wages mult be 


higher, and the neceſſaries of life cheaper. 

T. Both cannot happen: if wages are higher, neceſari 
would bear ſtill a greater price. Do they ſuppoſe, that their 
landlords will be contented to live warſe, than they do at pie. 
ſent, in order that the tenant may live better, This can hap- 


pen only in very extraordinary caſes, That there is, and al- 


ways was evil to contend with, cannot be doubted: and I hope 
we are under an adminiſtration which will make it as light 
as poſſible, by every reaſonable means. It is the glory of a gc. 
vernment to attend to the indigent : and in one ſenſe, we ar 
all in want, As to the cry of being undone, alas, poor ſouls 
they are not ſuch fools as to believe what they fay ! | have 
heard the ſame thing repeated, in the be/? of times, for theſ 
forty years paſt! Every honeſi man, whatever his political 
opinions may be, is an advocate for /iberty : but he is not! 
good ſubje, who torments his countrymen with falſe alam 
nor a good man, if he propagates falſehood, knowing it to be 
ſuch,—There is another reaſon for complaint, of which the 


are not aware, It is the nature of government, t0 7 "= 
i 
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men's paſſions; and therefore it often wears the face of 
vialence, If you, knowing that Philly Prattle was walking 
to the river ſide, with deſign to drown herſelf, was to tye 
her legs, and convey her home in a cart; ſhe would call it 
violence. The greater number, which is never the wie and 
moſt virtuous, is generally impatient of control, be it ever 
ſo ſalutary. I have alſo obſerved, that we ſometimes hazard 
our liberty for the ſake of novelty. 

M. For the ſake of novelty ! 

7. Do you not perceive how fond people are of new per- 
ſms and new things, as if heaven itſelf conſiſted in variety. 
Indeed, Mary, we ſeem to be ſo effectually guarded at all 
points, that we cannot be ſold, as flaves, unleſs we ſell our- 
ſelves, But we muſt not be ſurprized, if liberty having ſo 
many charms to the fancy, and ſo many real good qualities, 

the brains of ſome poor mortals, who know not what they 
would have, ſhould be turned: the true lovers of liberty are 
in their ſenſes, and underſtand in what manner to expreſs 
their devotion to her. 

M. They muſt be mad indeed, who convert comfort and 
eaſe into deſpair z and by overlooking the good they have in 
hand, bring misfortunes on their own heads. 

7. Where greatneſs of mind, or goodneſs of heart, meets 
with real oppreſſion, it is not wonderful to ſee even the wiſe 
run mad; for in ſuch caſes, it is natural to ſet liberty in one 
eye, and death in the other; and chooſe an honourable grave, 
lather than ſuffer inſult and diſgrace, I would rather die 
than reſign my freedom, or be inſtrumental in forging my 
oyn chains, for any compenſation the world would give! 
peaking as a mortal, ſubject to calamities, according to my 
Qinion, we are really in no danger from our preſent govern- 
nent or governors; notwithſtanding there are always knaves 
enough to ſet fools at work, to try if they can deſtroy their 
on freedom, by ſubverting government, or forcing it into 
E meaſures inconſiſtent with freedom: for it is in the nature 
af men, to defend themſelves in the way that neceſſity 

dates; and thus nations have ſometimes been undone, 
There are alſo ſome of a brutal fierce temper, Capable of 
ing wrought up into a political frenzy, perhaps without 
EE any 
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he had a high ſpirit, and diſdained his condition. He te- 


own. 


thought I had a natural right to do myſelf juſtice, and to fe- 


| companions, and then run his own head into the fierceſt of 


their liberty: 
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iny real ſuffering. From perſons ef this turn, the greateſt ei 
is to be apprehended. Where there is a real ſuffering, to i 
high degree, deſpair often turns into madneſs ; and we ſve 
the inſane father murder his own children, becauſe they 
ſhould not want. I remember the ſtory of a certain brd, 
who had been bought on the coaſt of Mica, and carried as a 
flave to work in one of our ſugar colonies: It doth not 
appear that he was treated with any, uncommon ſeverity, but 


fented his being brought by force, from his native country; 
to labour in captivity ip a ſtrange land. | | 

M. I ſce then, that we enſlave the people of other nations, 
if their ſkins happen to be of a different colour from our 


T. Not directly ſo: for they muſt be black, and bought 
with a price; and then we think we may do—as we pleaſe. 
This man thought himſelf ſo highly injured, that he formed 
a deſperate plot. Being diſcovered, he and his affociates were 
impriſoned : upon his being aſked the reaſon of his meditating 
ſo wicked an attempt, as to murder thoſe who had never injur- 
ed him? he anſwered, © This indeed went to my heart; but 
ſtill you are all combined to rob me of my liberty. | 


cover That of which I have been ſo unjuſtly deprived.” He 
and his accomplices were condemned to be burnt alive. 
M. O horrible 
T. When they were brought to the ſtake, and tied with 
ſome length of chain, the combuſtibles being lighted round 
them; as the flames approached, the wretched partners of 


his crime, in the agony of their pain, cried out moſt bitterly! q 
This man, with a reſolution that aſtoniſhed the ſpectators Nz 
took up a billet of wood, and knocked out the brains of his pr 


the flames and expired (a). 
AA. This was a bold fellow indeed! It is a pity he had not 
better fortune. Have we any right to deprive the blacks of 


5. There 


(a) This tory J had from a gentlentan who happened to be on tif 
ſpot, g 8 
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＋. There is a traffic in human nature carried on: policy 
bften wars againſt humanity : trade, which is built on liberty, 
is ſo much the idol of a great part of mankind, they are apt 
to think it warrants any thing. If it were not for theſe 
Mack men, you would not have ſugar to drink with your tea; 
or you would pay a higher price for it. 

M. Periſh the ſugar and the ea alſo, rather than wound 
the liberty of the meaneſt of mankind ! Alas] my father, 
do we make ſuch a pother about liberty, and ſuffer the love 
of gain to grow ſtronger and brighter than the golden rule 
of doing as we would be done by ! 

T. Well ſaid ; you have a much truer notion of liberty, 
than many who make a great noiſe in talking of it. 

M. I ſhall have no reliſh for ſugar whilſt I remember your 
ſtory ; but I ſuppoſe this black was a Barbarian. 

T. So the nations of Europe have agreed to call thoſe, 
whom they have a mind to buy and ſell like beaſts ; but the 
queſtion is, if we ourſelves do not act the part of polite Bar- 
barians ? Other nations (a) chriſten their blacks, J have 
heard my maſter ſay, it is a cuſtom in the Brazils to ſprinkle 
2 hundred men or women with water, and call them ſo many 
fobn's, and ſo many Mary's, or whatever name they give 
them, | 
M. This is a ſlovenly way of doing a ſolemn office, The 
brave black was not a chriſtian ? 

T, No; 1 am ſorry to tell you, it is not our cuſtom, 
except in a few inſtances, to teach theſe people our religion. 
Whether it is, that we apprehend they will be leſs go- 
vernable, or that we fondly ſuppoſe it to be of no conſe- 
quence, whether the light of the goſpel extends to other 
nations, whoſe climate is not viſited by ſo near an ap- 
proach to the ſun ; but the fact is, except ſome few parti- 
Ular planters, (b) we do not teach theſe flaves our religion. 
The black, in queſtion, was a man, and might have been 
a hero, in defence of chriſtianity, had he been acquainted 
with 
(a) Portugueze, French, and Spaniards, &c. 


15 On Lord Romney's plantation they are taught the Chriſtian re- 
n, | 
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with it. I believe it is more eaſy to breed up the children of 
blacks to a knowledge of Chrift, than to combat the prejudices 
of grown perſons. | 

M. Had this man been a chriftian, it is probable he 
would have reaſoned thus: If it is the pleaſure of the 
Almighty, that I ſhould ſuffer thus, his will be done! Ii 
is a lefs evil for me that I ſhould die, tho' it were under 
the laſh, in the hands of thefe white Barbarians, than com- 
mit murder. It cannot be agreeable to the all-righteous 
God, and tender father of mankind, that I ſhould conſpire 
againſt my maſter, who has bought me with a price, and 
murder him, whoſe bread I eat: murder alfo his friends, 
his parents, and his children, and others, merely that I may 
drag out a precarious life: though I am removed from my 
native land, I am not removed from my hopes of heaven. 
Let me look forward towards it, and for the reſt, it matters 
but little.” | 

T. This would be like a chriſtian! The death of theſe 
miſerable men, was one of the natural effects of trade:— 
but not of the moſt liberal kind. Commeree is ſuppoſed to 
civilize mankind : we learn to love thoſe by whom we gain; 
though in effect, this is loving the gain, and not our fellow 
creatures: but ftill it has ſome good effects as well as bad 
ones You perceive how the love of liberty operates on a heart 
fierce and undiſciplined. He who raſhly proceeds to deſperate 
expedients before he repreſents his grievances, and tries to 
obtain redreſs, will probably bring on the evil part the more 
ſpeedily. Complaints without reaſon, and remonftrances cal- 
Eulated to diſquiet or overturn a ftate, are of all grievances the 
greateſt, except real oppreſſion. We can hardly diſturb the 
peace, with out wounding the laws, or wound the laws 
without aiming at the life of liberty. Laws are to liberty), 
what blood is to the natural body. We may as well ſtop the 
courſe of blood in our veins, as wreſt the laws to a Wo 
meaning, and fet liberty at variance with herſelf. 

M. I perceive that liberty muſt not be treated roughly. 

T. Thoſe who under a pretence of love for her, treat 
her like a common proſtitute, making her ſubſervient * 
their private gratifications, may expect ta feel the Wel 1 
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of her reſentments. I have lived to ſee the boldeſt pretences 
to law, ſet up in oppoſition to the plaineſt dictates of juſtice ;* 
common ſenſe overturned by clamour, and the ſecurity of 
life left to a lawleſs mob: but it did not laſt long / 

M. Thoſe muſt have been very bad times |! 

T. So I thought, though many called them glorious days of 
liberty. You may imagine, that notwithſtanding ſome are very 
wiſe, others are fooliſh, as well as wicked. The laws, as I 
have told you, were made conformable to right reaſon, and 
the experience of men and things, for our mutual ſafety; and 
reaſon and experience, muſt be our guides in the conſtruction 
of them ; and not the ſpirit of turbulent times. You may be 
well aflured the more peaceable a people are inclined, the 
nearer they are to their happineſs ; and the more they watch 
the rights of each other, the leſs ſubject to miſery. This is 
all that liberty can do. It cannot work miracles. 

M. But when falſe and hurtful fteps are taken by our 
rulers, how are they to be rectified ? 

T. In what manner are falſe ſteps in private life rectified ? 
Experience teaches ; we treat each other with candour ; we 
know that we are imperfect beings ; we appeal to reaſon 
as our guide; we uſe lenient meaſures, knowing that party- 
rage uſually plunges all ſides into difficulties, We endea- 
vour to accommodate things to the ſeveral intereſts concerned, 
We conſider that the inclination of mankind to wickedneſs 
is ſuch, that many delight in the diſgrace of others, tho” 
themſe]ves ſuffer by it. Thus we curb the pride, and the 
triumphs which ariſe from a capacity of aggravating the 
calamities of our neighbour. At the ſame time, we ſtil] find 
it neceſſary to be watchful, to prevent the abuſe of power, 
and to ſhield ourſelyes from oppreſſion, whether it ſhall hap- 
pen to come from the commoner or the lord, the peaſant or 
the prince, No man was ever a tyrant, but through the 
means of the flattery of ſycophants ; and the proſtitution of 
common honeſty and courage, to the vileſt purpoſe. On the 
other hand, diſcontent which is not juſt, or known to be 
unjuſt, is a ſtab given to truth and candour, and conſe- 
Jently, while it ſtrikes at the vitals of government, under- 
nes the foundation on which liberty is bullt. 
| Uuz M. But 
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eſſary for the common good, it may be urged, that they 


may be obſerved, that few things are ſo foul or fo fair bo 


will find it ſo; therefore take up no opinion raſnly, 
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M. But how are common mortals to diſtinguiſh in theſe 


caſes ? 

T. It generally coſts more pains to confound diſtinctions, 
than to draw the true line. I grant, that the prod and bad 
things of the world are frequently fo mixed, and blended 
together, in certain inſtances, that it requires ape and ex- 
perience to diſcover the truth, and form right notions, 
Power, in this trading country, is the companion of riches, 
Many are rich, therefore power is divided, This is one 
kind of ſecurity, but it creates confuſion ; for every rich 
man is for taking the reins of government into his own 
hands. The people are often diſturbed, or miſled ; they 
fear without reaſon, or they truſt wantonly without common- 
ſenſe. Whenever their ſpirit doth not keep pace in truth and 
probity with the ſpirit of government; if either ſinks into a 
baſe ſelf-love, injurious to the generous uprightneſs of li- 
berty, both are put nearly into the ſame bad ſituation, 
Taking things as they are, would you brand miniſters of 
ſtate with diſgrace, becauſe they have not done That which 
they had not the power of doing? Would not this be in- 
famous? Were you to give them power to do all that is 2. 


might make a bad uſe of it. With-hold ſuch power, mult 
we not unavoidably ſuffer ſome inconveniences, or perhaps 
the very diſtreſs we complain of ? | 

M. At this rate, we muſt bear ſome evils: and fears and 
jealouſies without ſolid foundation will ever deprive us of 
many advantages we might enjoy. , 

J. I fear, Mary, it is not in the nature of men, to en 
all the benefits of liberty, as the virtuous mind may repfe- 
ſent; for men are not good enough for ſuch a happineſs. 
Every one expects virtue from another, tho? he does nat 
practice it himſelf, and therefore challenges more than fes 
ſon can juſtify. And amidſt all our clamour or applauſe, i 


they are repreſented by thoſe who are intereſted to dimin! 


or magnify them. As you grow in years and expe _ 
and 


cautious of condemning, knowing it is our national — 


1 


or rather vice, Let who will govern us, they are gene- 
rally ſaid to be the men, who are the leaſt fit to be truſted; 
conſequently we can truſt nobody, and ſhould have no 
government. | 

M. This is a natural conclufion. But I preſume there are 
times when people's minds are quiet, and then there is no 
danger, | | 

T. As it may happen. In time of war, if we are not 
ſucceſsful, or upon occaſions of the agitation of great poli- 
tical queſtions, we complain of our rulers. If we do this 
capriciouſly, or at a time of uncommon danger, may not the 
hand of heaven chaſtiſe us with the heavier. ſcourge ? 
Government comes from God : and the hiſtory of the world, 
particularly of the Fews, furniſhes abundant proof how the 
Almighty reſents a perverſe conduct, particularly in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances. Where power is lodged, reſpect is due to the 
perſon in whom it is veſted : and not to do juſtice to rulers, 
is in effect doing injuſtice to the ruled. Our liberty ſeems to 
be ſo well ſecured, it may ſtand the ſhocks and changes of 
time; but it muſt be always ſtrengthened by our attention to 
virtue. If the whole nation were depraved, could it be ruled 
without a rod of iron? But this is not our caſe ; there are 
many amongſt us, who if they were called forth in the de- 
fence of liberty, were ſhe really in danger, would ſpill the 
laſt drop of their blood in her ſervice, not from mere animal 
courage, but a principle of right. Nothing is ſo eaſy to 
miſtake as liberty: juſtice is more diſtinguiſhable, and we 
ſhall conſtantly find them together. Fuftice and liberty, are 
ſuch united friends, that all the power on earth cannot ſepa- 
ate them, Theſe combine in the- defence of the rights of 
mankind, Heaven has ordained this union, and they muſt 
live and die together. We need but aſk our own hearts, 


ve act juſtly, in all our ſeveral relations, in order to know 
if we behave reſpectfully to liberty. 


tribute of man. 

T. Nor perfeft liberty his condition! There is perfect liberty 
the ſervice of God, but in this, we are always defective; 
ind to perfect juſtice is not our attribute, to be juſt to the 
utmoſt 


in 


M. But perfect juſtice, you have told me, is not the at- 
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utmoſt of our abilities, is our glory ! You may conceive what 
a ſtate the world would be in, if there were no judges ap. 
pointed by laws, to execute juſtice and judgment in the 
earth. Liberty and government ſhould be underſtood with us 
to mean the ſame thing. We boaſt that we live under a fre 
gouernment, or a ſyſtem of laws calculated to preſerve freedom: 
this is our proper inheritance : it is the honour of our condition 
as ſubjects; and it ſhould be the joy of our hearts! But all 
theſe are but mere words, till we apply them to real life ; for 
we muſt be reſtrained by force, or act from principle, Thus 
we become farr in our dealings; tender to each other, of 
all ranks ; ready to ſerve them at the hazard of our blood; 
obedient to laws, and to thoſe who are appointed to govern, 
M. I clearly comprehend, that to deſire to be free in our 
own perſons, and yet to offend againſt laws, by which the 
freedom of others ought to be guarded, is a contradiction, 

T. The firſt leſſon we ſhould learn in the ſchool of liberty, 
is to defend the freedom of fellow-ſubjects, as well as our 
own, not only with regard to their perſons, but alſo with re- 
ſpect to their right to their opinion, though it ſhould happen 
to be different from our own; provided ſuch opinion doth not 
diſturb the peace : then the laws interpoſe with authority. 
As temperance will preſerve health, ſo ju/tice ſupports liberty; 
and truth as conſtantly waits upon them. I have told you often, 
how happy we are in the excellency of our laws, and the 
freedom of our judges from corruption; yet, when there i 
ſuch variety of intereſts that claſh ; and men have ſo little vit. 
tue as to ſeek occaſions of tormenting each other, we mul 
not be ſurprized at the vexations which we ſee created. 

AH. If men would conſider how their religion, as Chriſtians 
prompts them to act upon virtuous principles, it is ealy t 
comprehend, that thoſe who have no ſuch principles, can be 
governed only by the rigour of laws. 

7. We ſee this verified beyond all diſpute, in ſuch as ſubjed 
themſelves to corporal puniſhments and impriſonment ; ® 
forfeit their lives, and are cut off from the face of the earth, 
not only as offenders, who are juſtly condemned by ſen” 
tence of the laws, but becauſe the ſafety of good ſubjects 5 
pended on their death. As to thoſe who clamour _ * 


5 
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breed riots, though they may be ſometimes in the right in ſub- 
flance ; yet, in the manner of ſhewing it, they generally make 
the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe, Do you remember how 
the royal Pſalmiſt prays to be delivered from “ the raging of 
the ſea; the noiſe of the waves; and the madneſs of the peo- 
99 

1 There are ſeveral paſſages, in which he mentions th 

watzrs that overwhelm him; what did he mean? | 
7. He compares the raſhneſs of the multitude, to an inun- 

dation. There were many and great rebellions againſt his 
government : and he often alludes to the madneſs of popular 
tumults, wherein men diſtinguiſh as little as the waves of the 
fea, We have lately ſeen an inſtance of this, in thoſe frantic 
wretches, who demoliſhed T homas Bolt's mill ; deſtroying a 
quantity of meal, at the very moment the price of bread was 
ſo high, as to threaten a ſcarcity. | 

M. This was madnefs to a vengeance ! 

T. Injuſtice, whether it be committed by pretenders to li- 
terty, or by a defpotic power, on the part of the rulers of the 
hand, is injuſtice : and from whatever quarter this comes, it 


ment on the ruins of liberty. It ſtill comes to this, that we 
can be ruled only by the reaſon of laws, or by force. Few con- 
der, that when once arbitrary power is eſtabliſhed, let it 
come from ever ſo baſe a principle; or mean a quarter, ſub- 
jects generally find leſs danger in ſubmitting, than in oppoſ- 
Ing, 
” Do you think ſo? Is it not better to die than ſub- 
mit! 5 | 
7. It hath happened, as I have ſaid, in the countries which 
| have read of: and the perverſeneſs af ſome, in becoming 
lawleſs, has deſtroyed the common liberty. We cannot too 
often reflect, that no wiſe man ever expected perfection in any 
ting; no juſt judge ever determined without deliberate 
council; no able politician ever deſpiſed the advantages of 
899d laws, or affected to be inattentive to the beauties of 
em: and ſurely no honeſt man ever employed himſelf in 
e laults, or exerciſing his wits to evade laws made for the 
mon good, for the ſake of his private emolument. Alas! 
how 


is arbitrary government, or tending to eſtabliſh ſuch govern- 
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bow many talk high of what they would do for liberty, and yet 
oppoſe good laws, or ſee them violated ; or do nothing towards 
rendering them effectual to the ends for which they were 
framed. There is a celebrated ſtory in relation to the fooliſh: 
neſs of ſubjects, in not underſtanding their own intereſt, A 
dangerous tumult once aroſe among the citizens of Rune, on 
account of certain taxes, which the ſenate thought abſolutely 
neceſlary for the prefervation of the Reman fate. Upon which, 
the firſt officer, being the conſul for the year (a), was deputed 
to appeaſe them. He accordingly addreſſed them in theſe 
words: My friends and countrymen, attend to my words. 
It once happened, that the members of the human body, tak- 
ing ſome exceptions at the conduct of the belly, reſolyed no 
longer to grant him the uſual ſupplies. The tongue firſt, in 
a ſeditious ſpeech, aggravated their grievances ; and after 
highly extolling the activity and diligence of the hands and 
feet, ſet forth how-hard and unreaſonable it was, that the 
fruits of their labour ſhould be ſquandered away upon the in- 
ſatiable cravings of a fat and indolent paunch, which was 
entirely uſeleſs, and unable to do any thing towards helping 
himſelf. This ſpeech was received with unanimous applauſe 
by all the members. Immediately the hands declared, they 
would work no more; the feet determined to carry no further 
the load of guts with which they had hitherto been oppreſſed; 
nay, the very teeth refuſed to prepare a ſingle morſel mom 
for his uſe. In this diſtreſs, the belly beſought them to con- 
ſider maturely, and not foment ſo ſenſeleſs a rebellion, © There 
is none of you,” ſays he, can be ignorant, that whatlo- 
ever you beſtow upon me, is immediately converted to your 
uſe, and diſperſed by me for the good of you all, into eve 
limb,” But he remonſtrated in vain ; for during the cla- 
mours of paſſion, the voice of reaſon is always diſregard 
It being therefore impoſſible for him to quiet the tumult, be 
ſtarved for want of their aſſiſtance, and the body waſted awi) 
to a ſkeleton. The limbs grown weak and languid, Wet 
ſenſible at laſt of their error, and would fain have retum of 
their reſpective duties; but it was now too late death Þ 
taken poſſeſſion of the whole, and they all periſhed tobe 
ther!“ 11h 


(a) Mcnenius Agrippa. 
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M. A moſt natural and happy coneeit! It could not Fail 
of opening the eyes of the multitude. 

7. You ſee, Mary, how neceſſary it is to ſupport the ſtate, 
in order to ſu pport ourſelves, who compoſe a part of the ſtate : 
and it is probable, the more decent regard we ſhew to fateſmen, 
the more able and willing they will be to regard us, by ſhew- 
ing the trier attention to their duty. If I love a virtuous man, 

[ ſhall certainly do more for him, than for a worthleſs, quar- 
relſome fellow, who takes pains to diſoblige me. You may 
imagine, that every able ſtateſman makes Jarge allowance for 
political blindneſs : and if he cannot reſtore the multitude to 
their perfe& ſight; by the kindneſs of Providence, and the 
intervention of accidents, he may lead the people out of danger, 
If we judge from events, we ſhould be at leaſt as candid 
on one fide of the queſtion, as the other; and give praiſe 
where there is merit. When I think ſeriouſly on this ſub- 
ject, I conſider the pre-eminence of thoſe who rule over us, 
to conſiſt chiefly in a ſuperior care and ſolicitude for the 
common good, and ſubjeR to numberleſs inquietudes : in 
other reſpects, they are but as people who live in affluence. 
The power of directing a nation's revenues, not over 
abundant, and of diſpoſing of offices, which give bread to 
nam thouſands, who work hard for it, and to ſome who do 
0 labour, change not the nature and dependencies of man. 
They feel grief from unworthy children, and ſhed as copious 
; rs, Sorrow and pain, and all the gloomy pomp of ſickneſs, 
. wait on them, as well as us. They make wills, and appoint 
2 x<cutors; and go through all the ſolemn parade of common 
; mortals, As to their peculiar circumſtances; among thoſe they 
la 
ed 
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rv, how few think they have enough, or ſhew due grati- 
tude | Whilſt others, whom they cannot ſerve, load them with 
de me How often muſt they diſguiſe their thoughts 
1 or fear they ſhould offend; and decline the duty they dare 
* not periorm ! Is this a ſtate ſo much to he envied? . 
40 7 According to your deſcription, it is not. 
1 Mankind are apt to miſtake, in thinking the high re- 
ence ſhewn to office, is reſpect to the officer. We mult bring 
uss to the heart: if I were a flateſman, inſtead of a farmer, 
1. . would it avail me to be told, * Sir, you are great, no- 
or. U. X x ble, 
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ble, and happy; when I felt myſelf encireled cloſe with all 
that conſtitutes the diſuiet, the anxiety, and wretchedneſs of z 
poor mortal ? 2 
MH. You think ſome ſtateſmen are really good and great 
T. Moſt truly: but the goodneſs and greatneſs of a man, 
conſiſt not in his external circumſtances, nor in the number 
of heads which are uncovered at his approach: — nor is it 
only the common condition of mortality, to which they are 
ſubject; but as an appendage to their greatneſs, there muſt be 
attendance and dependence : and I have often wondered, that 
men of large independent fortunes, who might remain free, 
and act as petty ſovereigns in their own domain, diſpenſing 
their bounty like the miniſters of Heaven, ſhould, notwith- 
ſtanding, contend ſo fiercely to get into the adminiſtration of 
government, whether they have been trained to ſugh bulinels, 
or to buſineſs of any kind. 

M. What can their motive be? 

T. There is a ſickneſs of the ſoul, to which poor mortal 
are ſubject, called ambition. Extravagance makes even the 
richeſt, indigent : their dependants alſo urge them on. It i 
not for the Honour of ſerving the ſovereign, as is the practice 
of the grandees of Spain, for antient ſtipulated ſalaries, | 
than ſome domeſtics coſt their maſter with us. We ſhould 
not be ſurprized that the indigent Lord, or diſtreſſed Gommant', 
are as eager as the wolf in the fable, who, by the caution of 
the farmer and ſhepherd, becoming half-ſtarved, ſtrolled i 
the way of a well-fed maſtiff. The wolf being much toe 
weak to act upon the offenſive, thought it moſt prudent ic 
accoſt honeſt Tower in a friendly manner; and among other 


civilities, congratulated him on his goodly appearance of 
„Why, yes,” returned the maſtiff, I am indeed in tole!- Pre 
able caſe; and if you will follow me, you may ſoon be alto fort 
gether in as good a plight.” The wolf pricked up bis ears 4 bf 
the propoſal, and requeſted to be informed what he muſt end 
to earn ſuch plentiful meals. Very little,” replied the n- by/ 
if; only drive away beggars ; careſs my maſter; and p Us! 
civil to his family.” To theſe conditions, the hung!) " 4 
had no objection, and very readily conſented to follos ny Ft 


new acquaintance, wherever he would conduct him. 
3 
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they were trotting along, the wolf obſerved, that the hair was 
worn in a circle round his friend's neck, which raiſed his cu- 
riofity to enquire what was the occaſioh of it. Nothing,” 
anſwered the maſtiff, or a mert trifle: perhaps the collar 
to which my chain is ſometimes faſtened. Chain /” replied 
the wolf with much ſurprize; “it ſhould ſeem then, that 
you are not permitted to rove about where and when you 
pleaſe. “Not akvays,” returned Towſer, © hanging down 
his head; but what does that fignify ?” It ſignifies ſo 
much,“ rejoined the wolf, that I am reſolved to have no 
mare in your dinners: half a meal; with liberiy, is, in my eſti- 
mation, preferable to a full one without it.” | 

M. This fable ſeems to carry with it its own moral : but 
ſtill it is the condition of the greateſt part of thankind, to be 
in a ſtate of ſervitude to each other. te 

T. Moſt certainly: and there is a pleaſure in willing ſervice 
well accepted, But with regard to freedom, a competency 
without reſtraint; is certainly better than great aMuence with 
it, We all naturally love to do that which is moſt agreeable 
to our ſeveral tempers and diſpoſitions ; though the worſt of 
all ſlaveries, is a ſubjection to indelence ; or an incapacity of 
knowing how to employ our time. Dependence made uſe- 
ful to mankind, though it be attended with drudgery and 
ſome mark of office, is infinitely preferable to a ſlothful; 
worthleſs independence. Es | 

M. You think, upon the whole, notwithſtanding our mur- 
mt, that we are really a free people. 

T, As to government, the moſt free of any people: and the 
reaſon is plain: No nation has ſuch a well-contrived ſyſtem 
of laws, to check the corruption of the human heart, and 
prevent one man from trampling upon another: but in the 


forming of this ſyſtem, human wit could not extend 
po far, as to uſe effectual means to compaſs the benevolent. 


uh the tear of making the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe, 
Bw; left ſome imperfections; and the virtue of individu- 
*mult ſupply this defect, or they will feel the conſequences, 
A I re plainly, that a free people muſt be a virtuous peo- 
or live in perpetual apprehenſions; which is perhaps as 
4 ſome kinds of ſlavery. 


Xx 2. T. We 
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T. We have fo much virtue as keeps us in ſome order, Li- 
berty is fed and maintained by her : ſhe ſecretly works in 
the hearts of many; and we cheriſb one ſiſter, becauſe we hn, 
the other. For my own part, I perceive no danger at preſent, 
but from our own corruption and irreligion : and how mi. 
niſters of ſtate are to do That, which miniſters of the goſpel 
cannot, is beyond my comprehenſion, ' Theſe are evils which 
demand the exertion of all our ſtrength and vigilance, that 
they ſhall not over-balance the remainder of our virtues, 
It is within the compaſs of a few hundred years, that this 
land hath ſuffered many and great ſhocks and grievous con- 
vulſions. 

AM. Not by earthquakes ! 

T. No, child: but by civil wars, created by our injows 
tempers, or want of patience and virtue. 

A. Was there much miſchief done? 

T. Much miſchief! Thouſands were flain by the hands 
of ſchool-fellows, or fellow-citizens, relations, or perchance 
thoſe who might once be friends. So Heaven was pleaſed to 
chaſtiſe us. Let us learn from ſad experience, the folly 0 
talking, writing, and reaſoning ourſelves into a political freng. 
It can hardly be ſaid, that at any time we have been in ſuch 
happy circumſtances, as we are at preſent, either prince ot 
people, notwith/landing the ſtate ſeems to be over-balanced by tit 
people of great property. 

M. Of what then do we complain? that we are not agil 
that we have not the command of all the riches in the world! 
or that we are not wiſe ? 

T. It is becauſe we are unlike angels, that we are ſo inp 
ouſly eager after money: and ſuch impatience is as ſtrong 
proof of folly. 

A. Is not this the caſe of mankind in general! Do 
differ materially from other nations, in regard to diſputes ab 

wealth and politics? 
Ti. Inaſmuch as we are more free, we have more liberty 
N and as more intelligent, we refine more on oui fu 
I have heard, that the Turks. and Perſians bate at 

=O inveterately, for no better reaſon, than a difference i 


opinion who was the true ſucceſſor of Mabema. wy 
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more different faiths, than there were tribes of /rae/ ; and 
yet there is toleration. We ſay, Suffer me to believe, and 
worſhip God, as I pleaſe, and I will not moleſt you!“ 

M. And why not the ſame in political opinions, ſo long 
23 we are peaceful? guihbnuud 

J. There we beg to be excuſed. We fight off, not only 
our reigning faſhionable notions of preſent meaſures proper to 
be purſued for the common good, but alſo the jealouſies 
which reigned among our forefathers, of which there are ſtill 
ſome traces. Some of our kings in the laſt century, had im- 
bibed notions of arbitrary power; and they had ſome abettors. 
Their opponents were for the deſtruction of kingly govern- 
ment ;—both ſides overſhot the mark. The happy ftate 
we now enjoy, is limited monarchy ; or kingly government 
controlled by law; the power being ſo divided between 
king, lords, and commons, as to balance equally for the 
common good. But we find theſe two different parties, for 
a long time, loading each other with odious epithets ; parti- 
cularly whigs and tories; names which have been bandied about 
oftentimes, in ſo undiſtinguiſhed a manner, as to become ri- 
diculous, 5 


M. What is the meaning of theſe words? 


that whig is a Scottiſh word, ſignifying whey ; and tory an Iriſb 
word, ſignifying a robber, or highwayman. In the unhappy 
reign of Charles the Firſt, the king's enemies charged him 
with favouring the rebellion then on foot in Ireland; and the 
name of Tory having been given to a banditti, who ſheltered 
themſelves in the little iſlands and bogs in that country, it 
was natural enough for the king's enemies to give his friends 
this name; though at the beginning of the civil war, the par- 
tizans of that prince had been called Cavalliers. On the other 
lide, to the Oliverians, or partizans of the parliament, who 
had been called Round- heads, the name of Whigs was given 
by their adverſaries ; alluding to a ſort of enthuſiaſts in Scot- 
l who living in the open fields and woods, fed much on 


milk. And this alſo is credible, becauſe the Son favoured 
the king's enemies, | 


M. But 


T. Various accounts are given: but the moſt probable is, 
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M. But what has this to do with our preſent-ſituation 
Theſe names, by your explanation, ſeem to be very unwor. 
thy of remembrance. 

T. True: but they ſignify to this tay juſt * * ks 
ties, contending for power, pleaſe to make of them. As to he. 
reditary prejudices or connexions, the plan is ſettled; an ad- 
mirable ſyſtem is framed : it is proved to be excellent; and 
we have only to adhere to it, and be at peace. All the ptu- 
dent and conſiderate part of the nation, who know when they 
are well, are ſatisfied with our preſent ſituation of kingly 
power, limited by law. This kind of government, is by far 
the beſt in the world: and whilſt it is adminiſtered by a prince 
who conſiders the real intereſt of his ſubjeQs,'\ we ny eſteem 
ourſelves a very happy people. 

M. W hat is the reaſon that ſo much is ſaid againſt the 
Scotch? Are we not both one nation ? 

T. Moſt certainly: and England without Seotlend, would 
long ſince have held down her head, and thought herſelf happy 
even to have been able to defend herſelf: and Scotland with- 
out England, would as probably have been a petty popiſh ſtate 
of bigots and barbarians : as it is, both kingdoms flouriſh, to 

the great terror and mortification of their enemies. 

M. Pray, what is meant by The Oppoſition, which Phil 
Prattle talks ſo much about ? 

T. I have always underſtood, that in every community, aſl 
honeſt man would declare againſt every meaſure that he 
thought wrong; and for every one he thought right; and 
conſequently oppoſe, or not oppoſe, as his conſcience might 
dictate, If a man ſhould not give any vote, in a queſtion abore 
his comprehenſion, he ſurely ought not to give any againſt thi 
dictates of his mind. But thoſe who compoſe the Oppoſitin, 
reaſon thus: The power is put into wrong hands; therefore 
we oppoſe every meaſure, in order to obſtruct the n 
ment of ſuch power.“ 

A. And who are the judges of the wrong ? J 

7. Themſelves of courſe. They alledge further, I 
the perſons ſo employed by the king, are permitted to dire 
they will overturn the conſtitution, and rivet our chains. 

A. What chains ? 

7. This 
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7. This is the pleaz and it hath been the ſame for forty 
years that I remember. The Oppoſition is underſtood to 
go further in vindication of their conduct, by ſaying, If 
the means we uſe be wrong, yet, as the end is good, it 
gives a ſanction to our conduct; and of courſe converts 
gvil into good.” 

M, This is above my capacity! 

T. And of mine alſo; for it ſeems to undermine the ram- 
parts of morality, and ſet Chriſtianity at defiange. How far 
ſuch reaſoning may do for ſame ſingular occaſion in point 
of politics, I cannot determine; but the greateſt ſingularity 
is, that the ſame language is always talked by thoſe who 
compoſe the oppoſition, and is always the caſe, let who will 
be in power; but I apprehend it to be abſelutely inconſiſtent 
with the nature of a free government. If legiſlators are 
biaſſed, and determine, not according to the fitneſs of mea- 
ſures, but from partialities towards perſons ; can this pro- 
duce ſtability ? If I lean to the fide of my friend, for no rea- 
ſon, but that he is my friend ; or againſt another, becauſe he is 
not my friend, I cannot be ſaid to give my free voice. I have 
heard my maiter diſcourſe on the ſubje& of the oppoſition. 
He uſed to ſay, ©* If this practice of oppoſing all meaſures, is 

to be the rule of a great part of our legiſlators, what credit 
can our nation haye with foreign ſtates? We are under a 
complex, popular form of government, but admirably framed; 
is it always to have a vulture in its bowels? An oppoſition, 
calculated to obſtruct whatever is attempted, whether the 
meaſure propoſed be good or evil, is in effect a perpetual in- 
teſtine war; and would be the moſt effectual method that 
could be taken, were it purpoſely intended to counteract our 
dyn proſperity, It is no leſs pregnant with miſchief, in re- 
bed to example; for if the lord may oppoſe at a hazard, be- 
cauſe he is not contented, the reaſon holds as ſtrong for the 
meaneſt peaſant or mechanic. If a man ſays, I like neither 
ing, lords, nor commons; I will oppoſe every thing they do, 
or an do, or mean to do, be it what it will:“ ſuch a perſon 
may as well decamp, and ſay he will no longer live under the 
v"<nment of his country, Eunleſs ſuch perſons are in office 
% be would have, This is the reſult of the glorious ſyſtem of 
undi- 
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ſure. I have always eſteemed it a duty to give my yote for 
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undifſtinguiſhing oppoſition. | By this kind of proceeding, 2 
vaſt deal of time is ſpent in a fruitleſs manner: and party 
prejudices teach us ſuch blind attachments; as are the moſt 


admirable preparatives for flayery, which is the very thing 
pretended to be the object of deteftation ! The line of right 
is a very ſtrong line: let it be the only clue, and the end 
propoſed will be found. Long experience has taught the fal- 
lacy of depending upon any other: and therefore I hope the 
children of the preſent generation, will ſee the government 
of this empire, more permanent than it hath been; and every 
thing right and neceſſary, done in the time and manner that 
is mo practicuble: that whether virtue prevails by choice, 
or neceſſity ſtifles the perverſeneſs of men's diſpoſitions, go- 
vernment may be adminiſtered, without ſuch pretended 
fears of clandeftine deſigns on the part of the crown, 23 
really prove injurious to the proſperity of the people. Whilſt 
there is an oppoſition to every thing that is deemed good, 
bad or indifferent, in all caſes, the people can hardly believe, 
or receive That as a law, which ſo many legiſlators con- 
demn ; unleſs theſe declare, Ye think this a good law; but 
we vate againſt it, becauſe our party is not in office.” In argu- 
ing on this intereſting ſubject, he uſed to reply, What, 
Sir ! are you not in office as my repreſentative ? I choſe you 
rather than another, becauſe I thought you would not hunt 
after an office under the crown ; and now you oppoſe a good 
law, in which my proſperity is concerned, becauſe you would 
be in that ftate of dependency, which I did not mean you | 
ſhould. But if you were in office, and voted fairly to 
the beſt of your apprehenſions, I ſhould not think myſelf ag 
grieved : now I am ſenſibly hurt.” After this manner, did 
my maſter uſe to talk; declaring he would give his vote in 
favour of the man who balanced his opinion in all caſes, 
without the leaſt regard to men, conſidering only the me 


him, who gave his voice as I imagined he thought right 
upon national, not party principles; in all caſes of difficult) 
his opinion leaning to the fide of thoſe, who there is reaſon (0 
believe are beſt acquainted with the buſineſs, and whoſe in 


mediate duty is to attend to it; and not of theirs who * 


' 
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it up at a hazard, perhaps without any information. Truth 
and juſtice ought to be the firſt objects, not leſs with regard 
to government affairs, than in others; but in party diſputes, 


men follow their paſſions and prejudices. 
1, Does not oppoſition create private animoſity? 


J. Among the weaker and leſs experienced part, great 


coldneſs enſues, and ſometimes reſentments run high, for the 
day: but the wiſe conſider the weakneſs of mankind in 
this inſtance, and the difference in political views, as opi- 
nions ariſing from human infirrfiities ; and by this means, 
avoid private animoſity, Seeing that there is more folly in 
the world than wiſdom, and that the principle oti which men 
generally act, is ſo often the effect of vanity, ambition, or re- 
ſentment ; they ſuppoſe the chance is always againſt ſuch 
an equitable deciſion, as is totally unexceptionable. 

M. You are ſpeaking of the conduct of the great: what 
part do you think we ſhould take! 

T. In point of prudence, conſider whether the removal of 
2 preſent evil may not introduce a greater, That all at- 
tempts foreign to our proper character, muſt expoſe us to 
evils of various kinds, If we undertake to condemn thoſe 
who are in power unheard, let the power change hands ever ſo 
often, murmurs will never ceaſe : nay, the oftener miniſters 
are changed, the more diſcontented perſons there will be ; the 
more the ſovereign will be perplexed, and the more difficult 
the adminiſtration of government will be rendered, Nor is 
this all ; if it becomes a faſhion to condemn the adminiſtra» 
tors of our government, unheard, upon news-paper evi- 
dence; may not the people, in their turn, expect alſo to 
be condemned unheard? Thus may liberty be ſported away. 
Firebrands may be thrown about wantonly, and with the 
fool in the Proverbs, it may be aſked, © Am ] not in jeſt?“ 
In the ſame degree in which. we diſhonour our governors, we 
the governed become contemptible. It is the duty of ſub- 


eds, in all parts of life, to behave with decency, even to 


real criminals, Reſpect is eſſential to the adminiſtration of 
al government : if once we trample upon the dignity of it, 
the power of protecting us will be loſt. When we ſtand in 
need of ſuccour, we adore the hand that brings it. Shall 
Vol. II. Yy' We 
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we act a part, as if we meant to prevent its being 
brought : or receive the benefit, and be rendered ſecure, and 
then ſpurn at our benefactor ? This I have often ſeen, when 
thoſe have been begging their bread, whoſe valour or fkill 
faved us from our enemies. | | 
M. Sad condition! What will be the conſequence, if we 


go on thus in ingratitude, and diſregard to authority ? 

T. What can follow, but anarchy and confufion, which 
are the conſtant fore - runners of deſpotic government? 
What is fo natural to take place, as that a wicked fooliſh 
people ſhould be governed by a wicked fooliſh man; or one 
who will govern, as he pleaſes. We now hang together by 
mutual confidence, and by the excellent frame of our con- 
ſtitution and laws, king, lords and commons, aſſiſting and 
controuling each other for the preſervation of the people: 
T ake away, or trample on the prerogatives of either, and 
you deſtroy the plan of the whole. 

M. What is the reaſon theſe branches of the conſtitution, are 
fometimes treated as if they had a ſepazate intereſt from the 
people ? 

T. When virtue grows into diſregard, every one becomes 
fuſpicious ; ſome even to a degree of frenzy. The candid, 
whether they are ſurprized into laughter, or mortified into 
tears, they keep their eye on the ſtrait line of their own duty, 
knowing it to be the only ſafe one for them and their neigl- 
bours ; and that they might as well hope for univerſal righte- 
ouſneſs to ſpread her balmy wings over the land, as to ſee men 
in office, or out of it, without blemiſtr: and that if they 
were to indulge a vain and fooliſh conceit of danger, whe- 
ther they comprehended it or not, they might act like the 
mad man, who fearing that certain evil-intentioned perſons 
meant to burn his houſe, at length fired it himſelf, in 

order to diſappoint them: And ſo far it might be only 
a mad-man's houſe, but unluckily it ſet the whole town 1 
a blaze, Do you, my daughter, learn to be ſilent upon 
ſubjects you do not underſtand ; and ſhew as little reg a 
to Philly Prattle, as to any magpye in the pariſh. AQ the 
part of a good ſubject, and a good chriſtian ; you may hereafter 


teach your children; for humble as your condition is, _ 
; ratio 
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rations, yet unborn, may ſo far ſtand indebted to you for 
their liberty! ; | 
M. In the manner you treat this ſubject, you make us all 
to be of conſequence; my diſpoſition will never lead me to 
take the cruel, or malicious ſide. 
T. All of us are valuable to each other, when we act our 
proper part, and do our duty as we ought. "Thoſe who are 
forward in clamour and diſcontent, think themſelves of 
mighty conſequence, or they would hold their peace ; and 
inſtead of bringing fuel to feed the fire of contention, ſhew 
their courage by promoting concord; and they would find 
their reward in their own boſoms, even in that peace which 
the world cannot give, and for which, the time may come 
when the wicked would give a thouſand worlds. There can be 
no ſurer criterion to judge of the happineſs of a free people, than 
their love and practice of the arts of peace and concord. It 
hath ever appeared to me, that in proportion, as a people 
forſake the dictates of their underſtanding, they will forget 
what liberty means. The moderation of ſtateſmen in the 
execution of their office, is not more neceſlary to prevent 
a habit of tyranny or temptation to exceſs; than for the 
people to conſider, that if ſuch moderation excites them to 
Inſult authority, inſolence will generate inſolence; and from 
the moment the ſpirit of charity ceaſes, the choiceſt ſweets 
of liberty are loſt, A mutual ſolicitude for each others good, 
without any mutual love, is a groſs abſurdity in terms. The 
public tranquillity is the firſt conſideration ; and thoſe who 
will not open their eyes to take a proper view of their own 
proſperity, muſt not be ſurprized when they fall into diſtreſs. 
If fortune and character; if temper or diſpoſition, experi- 
ence or underſtanding are of no conſideration z when we 
ſpeak of thoſe who act in the various high offices of the ſtate, 
Where are we to ſeek protection ? If we attend to every ſtory 
that is propagated, with a view to give us a bias againſt one 
perſon in favour of another, we ſhall become dupes to cre- 
dulity, or to a dangerous fondneſs of change. 

M. Your moderation is very amiable : the moſt peaceful, 
aways ſeem to be the trueſt friends to liberty. 

| TY 2 T. They 


bours and fellow-fubjects, till at length we think it glorious 


earth, gcod-will towards man 


private animoſity prevail ? 
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T. They are never tempted to trample upon others, and 
afford no reaſon for being trampled upon. So long as we 
cultivate the love of peace, we are better humoured at home; 
and our hearts are the more expanded abroad. We compaſs 
the whole circle of our relations and friends, our neigh- 


even to die for them. Then we reach the bright pinnacle of 
liberty, Whilſt we cheriſh ſuch temporal happineſs, our 
proſpect of joy, beyond the grave, brightens ! True free- 
dom comprehends every ſocial virtue; but the beſt rule to 
judge if we really love it, is by promoting peace and 
good-will. Go to thoſe countries where tyranny fits, as it 
were, enthroned; you will ſee cruelty ſeated on her right- 
hand, and error on her left; and before them ſtand indigns- 
tion, anger, and revenge, ready to return the injury done the 
people, whenever it ſhall be in their power. My dear Mar, 
the trueſt lover of his country the world ever ſaw, was called | 
the Prince of Peace 

M. Yes, my father: and his coming into it proclaimed 
by the voice of angels, was, Glory to God on high, peace ot 


T. By the glorious example of Jeſus Chriſt, we learn how 
to reap the golden harveſt of concord. By the good educa- 
tion of our children, in teaching them how to behave as 
chriſtians and ſubjects, we plant our foreſts with oaks, and 
make our deſerts bring forth ſtrength and plenty. 

AZ. Alas, my father, can this happen, if party rage and 


T. Whilſt men's paſſions are undiſciplined, ſuch animoſity 
will prevail: if the doctrine of peace were well eſtabliſhes, 
the poor would diſcover their wickedneſs and infirmity in 
judging raſhly : the rich, that wealth can never be ſo well 
employed as in the purchaſe of ſweet peace and concord; 
and the great and powerful would be ſenſible, that only the 
foſtering hand of peace, can nouriſh liberty. Diſcord and 
humanity ſeem to be contradictions, Without liberty, 8 
hand of tyranny, which they mean to oppoſe, may fool 
pluck from their brows thoſe wreaths of honour, which thef 
aſpire to wear, 

AM. ] have 
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M. I have obſerved, in converſation on ſuch matters, for 
we are all politicians, that thoſe who breathed the moſt moder- 
aticn and go2d-wwill, ſeemed to have the greateſt ſhare of reaſon 
on their fide. | 

T. There is much leſs danger from peaceful people, than 
from thoſe who talk high of injuries which they never 
ſuffered, and which were never intended, 'I hoſe whoſe 
paſſions are calm, are leſs ſubject to be ſeduced, and being as 
upright as peaceful, they cannot be forced by neceſſity, nor cor- 
rupted by fattery, or popular applauſe, to do any wrong. 

H. Peace being ſuch a friend to liberty, as well as to re- 
lein, I wonder the ſcriptures give no particular rules to 
guide us in our politics, | 

T. Guide us child! —Is not the neceſſity of obedience to 
rulers ſtrongly inculcated in the ſacred writings, as eſſential 
to peace, and the true ſervice of God? Are not charity and 
mutual love, required under the penalty of everlaſting puniſh- 
ment; and what is this but an injunction to love our coun- 
try, to be good ſubjects, and maintain our own rights? He 
who flatters a tyrant, is an enemy to God and his country! 
The value of liberty muſt be eſtimated by its w/e, as the in- 
ſtrument of happineſs ; and when we ſpeak of the happineſs 
of an immortal Being, we muſt mean ſomething which hath 
regard to ;mmortality. The love of liberty cannot be any 
thing foreign to, or inconſiſtent with the love of God ; for if 
lberty is neceflary to temporal happineſs, and God the author 
of all in order to that degree of virtue, which is required to 
give us the fulleſt enjoyment of it, we mult obey Cod and 
whilſt we pay ſuch honours to liberty, what can be fo great a 
glory to man, as obedience to his mater? National happineſs 
Cepends on peace : this is the ſum and ſubſtance of liberty; it 
can give us nothing better: peace can never ſmile nor proſper 
under oppreſſion! This doctrine is beſt underſtood by the 
pangs which attend on diſcord and confuſion. Peace, I ſay, 
s the pr wilege of the per; and can the rich enjoy a greater 
"citing Without it all is vanity and vexation : we daily ſee 
at miſerable beings thoſe are to whom peace is a ſtranger : 
ey (eek ſhelter from the ſtorms of difſentiop, but they find 
ok, There can be no compenſation given for the want of 
im Private life; and What ſecurity, or ſolid ſatisfaction, can 
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the public enjoy, when the peace of the ſubject is diſturbed, 
whether by falſe fears and hopes, or heart-ptercing diſſention 
How many wars, foreign and domeſtic, do you imagine this 
poor nation has been involved in, during the courſe of the laſt 
ſeven hundred years? I have heard from people well read in 
hiſtory, that we have had forty-nine wars, (a) of which eight 
of them have been civil broils, fighting with ourſelyes. This 
amounts to a war nearly every fourteenth. year. 

M. Good God! 1 had no conception that war could 
happen ſo often, much leſs that we have had ſuch frequent 
quarrels among ourſelves ; but I ſuppoſe, in ſome of thoſe 
days, we were much leſs civilized. 

T. The nature of power, and the legal right to the crown, 
were much leſs digeſted, explained, and underſtood ; and 
property not ſo well guarded. 

M. Such advantages will ſecure peace to ourſelves. Arc 
other nations ſo watchful of /iberty as we are ? 

T. I believe there are but few who truly preſerve their 
freedom ; and therefore their watchfulneſs hecomes leſs ne- 
ceſſary. But ſtill, upon new modes of oppreſſion, or inno- 
vation in cuſtoms, we find a ſpirit of reſentment among 
thoſe we call faves, often extended to blood. So jealous 


is every nation of what goes by the common name of libery! 

J have heard it ſaid by a foreigner, that we make ourſelves 

dupes to our own fears; intimating, that if we had leſs liberh, 

we ſhould have more happineſs ; but te do not chooſe to truſt 1 

to any ſuch event. Tho? many of us are ſenſible of our owl 4 

mconflancy, we nevertheleſs eſteem our conſtitution as the 1 

moſt admirable in the world. 
M. Among our fears and anxieties, are we never appfe: x 


henſive of being conquered ? 

7. Fear ſeldom invades us: the earth is now fo divided, 
that mankind have not the ſame temptations to enſlave each 
other, as in ancient times. The Romans depended on thell 
ſwords, to make other nations tributary to them; We depend 
on commerce, and the arts of peace, by which every nation Is 
benefited ; and ſo long as we endeavour to live in 2. 

Br ls, WI 

(a) With Scotland 11: France 21: Spain 6: Holland 2: Denna't i 

civil wars 8: with the Algerines and Moors ſeveral quarrels. 


1 


with mankind, as the ſubjects of God, the common ruler of 
all, we may hope he will preferve our coufitry : nor can we 
without the cleareſt violation of truſt in his providence, act 
upon any other principle. The defence of jaſt rights, is the 
plea of every nation, when they go to war; but ſtill 
there is a good or evil ſpirit, which acts as a guardian or 
deſtroyer, When we pray that the councils of the nation 


protection of his church, and the ſafety, honour, and 
welfare, of our ſovereign, and his kingdoms ; we im- 
plore his mercy, that truth and juſtice, religion and piety, 
peace and happineſs, may be e/tabliſhed among us, for all 
generations, We beg this in no leſs a name than that of 


azainſt all the powers of darkneſs, We ſolemnly engage 
on our part, to reſpect, honour and obey the laws of our 
country, as the only means of ſupporting the glory of it, and 
the worſhip of the true God ! —But alas ! we often forget 
ourſelves and our engagements, Few of us conſider what 
hath already happened, and God only knows what may hap- 
pen again, if we do not walk in his fear. There never was a 
people more credulous or inconſtant than we have been, at ſome 
periods of our hiſtory ; nor any that hath been tried in a more 
lignal manner, as you will judge from our numerous wars, 
vur tempers and inclinations; yet by the kindneſs of heaven, 
Ke remain a people, and a powerful nation. 
N. Fooliſh as we may have been, we eſteem liberty as 
ihe greateſt of all bleſſings. If we are more knowing than 
ve were in paſt times, ſhall we not be more virtuous, and 
ſe the means of preſerving ourſelves? I perceive that we 
mult not open our ears to every one who comes with liberty 
n his mouth, unleſs we have good reaſon to think he hath 
UWrtue in his heart. 
T. We have every thing good to hope for, fo long as we 
me juſt, honeſt, and ſincere friends to each other; and every 
hg to fear when we are not. Other nations, which are 
2 ect to arbitrary power, ſo long as they are well governed, 
be happy z tho* they act upon a more ſervile principle. 
10 political as well as moral ſecurity, depends on ourſelves, 
* More diſtinguiſhed manner, Every one who is not wil- 
fully 


may be for the advancement of the glory of God, the 


Jeſus Chrift, the mighty Prince of Peace, and our defender 
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fully blind, may ſee that all the great events and diſpenſi- 
tions of Providence, in the whole c oOmy and government 
of mankind, depend upon their conduct towards it: for 
God will viſit the ſins of the father, and the children of 
them that hate him, and ſhew mercy unto thouſands of them 
who give proof of their love, by keeping his commandmentz. 
The child often ſuffers for the crime of his parent, eſpecially 
in a national capacity. After long provocation, the paſt, 2 
well as the preſent offence, draws down almighty vengeance; 
and if a people perſiſt in their iniquity, it muſt at length end 
in a final period of their national exiſtence, What hath the 
Almighty declared on this head from the mouth of his pro- 
phet ? „At what inſlart I ſhall ſpeak concerning a natim, 1 
pull dewn and to deſtroy it; if that nation turn from their evil 
Iwill repent of the evil that I thought to de wits them,” — 80 on 
the other hand, when the Almighty intended good, he ſays, 
At what inftant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation, — to buill 
and ta plant it,—1f it do evil in my fight, then I will repent if the 
good wherewith I ſaid I would benefit them.” — Theſe are expreſ- 

fions accommodated to our ſhort apprehenſions, ſignifying the 

difference of events, with regard to 16. Good parents and 


good princes, without any change of opinion, with regard 

to virtue or vice, encourage or diſcourage their reſpective 9 
children, or ſubjects, according as they change their be- 1 
havicur for the better, or the worſe. Laws made by tie hi 
greateſt human wiſdom, cannot take notice of the repentance * 


of great malefactors, in the caſe of capital crimes; becaule 
it is impoſſible for ſuch wiſdom to diſcern when the rept 
tance is ſincere ; and conſequently it is altogether un/afe, d 
truſt to any pretences of that kind; but God, who ſees il 
inward diſpoſitions of men's hearts, judges always accordils 
to the reality of thoſe diſpoſitions, and diſpenſes his reward 
or puniſhments accordingly.” With reſpec to our liber 
and exiſtence as a nation, it as ſurely depends on virtue, ® 
your health depends on temperance. We may not be ruined 
in a year, nor your health totally decay in a day; but in ti 
end, vice will deſtroy one, as intemperance will the other 
In this view, what ſhall we ſay of that manifeſt vio 


of common truth and juſtice, by ſo many of us acting, * 
7 12 
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every foomth year, as if we meant to ſel} our country, or to lay 
waſte that probity, without which, we have no title to li- 
herty. Our forefathers paid thofe who repreſented. them; for 


Notwithſtanding the great reaſon we have to boaſt of the 
ſaperior excellency of our conſtitution ; hike the ſeveral parts 
of nature, it hath in its bowels, the ſeeds of its own diſſolu- 
tion, and therefore ſhould be taken the more. care of. The 
people naturally wiſh to be their own guardians, and you 
fee how they guard themſelves ! Many appear to make no other 
liſtinctions, than who will bid higheft for their vate. Is this 
being a free people? | 
M. I hope, ere long, our repreſentatives will be tired o 
giving. 


and concord of the community, the morals of the people, the 
freedom of our country, and the bleſſings of the Almighty. 
Good God, what a ſhame it is to take a bribe for doing a 
duty! What a greater ſhame to take one for not doing it, 
behaving like ſlaves, by acting againſt the ſenſe of our own 
minds, Let corruption ceaſe; let the member be choſen 
without a bribe, and he will be the more free to give his 
voice for That which he believes to be our real intereſt, and 
we ſhall receive the reward of national felicity, or puniſh 
him if he dares to be capricious. Good and honeft meaſures 
may thus be the more eaſily purſued : party prejudices ceaſe 
to interrupt the public welfare; and our politics and re- 
ligion, be one and the ſame object. 

M. Your's is very ſound doctrine, but the fifty, or twenty, 
or five guineas, which it is ſaid, ſo many receive for their 
Mates, whether they be new ones or not, glitter more in 
their eyes, than the diſtant rewards of virtue, on which you 


* build your argument. The falſe pleaſure, purchaſed with 
1 * * money, makes them drunk with joy, for the preſent 
our, 


the. WY. "4s For the pr eſent hour indeed! That they are generally 
Jad ® id, I make no doubt, or they would decline the gift; 
*n believe many having a degree of remorſe, ſeek their 

minds relief in cuſtom, which they imagine will juſtify 
Vor. H. Z 2 them. 


the charge was attended with expence, as well as labour. 


7. There would then be leſs reaſon to fear for the peace 
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them. Fools as they are, they ſee not how they teach their 
children to ſell their birthright for a meſs of pottage, They do 
not diſcern that they inſtruct their wives, their ſons and 
daughters, and their ſervants, to expect bribes in ſome form 
or other, for doing their duty. The butcher, baker, and 
brewer, who may have no vote themſelves, naturally think 
they have a right to a ſhare of theſe wages of proſtitution ; and 
I dare ſay, that more of the repreſentatives of the people in 
parliament, who laviſh hundreds of thouſands on the occa- 
ſion of their election, diſtreſs themſelves and their families 
by theſe means, than are generally benefited, by getting into 
a ſhare of the government of their country. That they occa- 
fion more bankruptcies among their conſtituents, than their 
bribes prevent, cannot be doubted. Were the elected to 
reſerve their money for righteous purpoſes, they might make 
peace and plenty ſmile, inſtead of diſtracting the people with 
rioting and drunkenneſs. Thus it appears, that the whole maſs, 
fleſh and bone, is leavened with rottenneſs and corruption, 
Inſtead of promoting induſtry, by recommending ſobriety, 
their falſe kind of liberality, drives thouſands into penury and 
diſtreſs. Such, I apprehend, are the effects of evil example; 
and ſuch the fruits of a cuſtom which derives its origin from 
our wayward wills, and loſing ſight of religion, Let the evil 
be what it may, if the means uſed to cure it, are not honeſt 
and fair, you may be ſure that, if it doth not deſtroy us, 
the end will not be happy! Evil will come, but wot 
to thoſe by whom it comes!” This, in a national caps 
city, extends to every one of us, who acts in any manner in- 
conſiſtent with the true love of his fellow-ſubje&s and 
fellow - creatures. My maſter uſed to ſay, that this nation i 
oftener led aſtray, and again recovers its true path, than 
any other people among whom he had ever lived; but hi 
remark could not properly be confined to his own life, ſa 
in theſe matters, a greater compaſs of time ſhould be tales, 
and we may goon ſo far in evil, as not to find our way bac 
We are all ſenſible that there is nothing of ſo much cone 
quence to our happineſs, as our government, and our adm. 
rable plan for the preſervation of liberty, with which oui el 
gion ĩs ſo intimately connected: yet we are become ſo wickel) 
5. capticioꝰ 
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capricious, as to leave religion out of the queſtion; and being 
totally inſenſible of our advantages, we tempt Providence to 
deprive us of them. | 

M. We are not the only perverſe people that have been 
upon the earth. How can you account for the obſtinacy of 
the Jews in ancient days? 

T. As we do now by the corruption which prevails amongſt 
us. The Iſraelites, in the ſtupidity of perverſeneſs, and as it 
were in contempt of the Almighty, upon one occaſion made 
a golden calf for the object of their worſhip, inſtead of adoring 


the great Fehovah, the God who had delivered and preſerved 


them ſo often, and in ſo aſtoniſhing a manner ! What greater 
infatuation could ſeize their minds? Vi, by the ſingular in- 
terpoſition of Providence, and the blood which our anceſtors 
have ſpilt, in defence of our pure religion and liberty, do as 
wantonly pay honour to gold in coin; for we ſell our voices, 
and our conſciences; conſequently, the heart, which ſhould 
be offered up as incenſe to the true God, is devoted to the in- 
firument of all evil; namely, money. That we are ſincere in 
what we do, is evident ; for he who bids higheſt, generally 
ſecures us. Regardleſs of the event, we are led like the ox 
crowned with garlands, to be ſacrificed at the altars of cor- 
ruption and flavery. Indeed, Mary, I think no good can 
come of it: the evils which may come, wear a formidable aſ- 
pect; for let the morals of the people be thus laid waſte, what 
will become of their religion ? Where will be thoſe generous 
ſentiments, which maintained freedom with our blood ; or 
where the regular obedience to government, which conſtitutes 
ſo great a part of domeſtic peace and harmony ? 

£7. Indeed it is a moſt dangerous practice, and puts us to 
open ſhame, as if we were a worthleſs generation ! I hope we 
(hall bethink ourſelves in time, and not loſe our reputation, 

much leſs the virtue for which we have been ſo diſtinguiſhed |! 
T. There is no poſſibility of telling how far mankind may 
carry their baſe inclinations, —Y ou know that the Jews were 
for ſome ages under the more immediate government of God 
himſelf, by the inſtrumentality of judges, and leaders of their 
armies ; but at length being diſcontented, they deſired to 
change their form of government. And what are we about? 
2 2 2 Da 
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Do we mean to change the ſtern virtue of our farefathers, and 
to perſuade our repreſentatives that we are ſheep or aſſes, to 
be bought with a price, regardleſs of the beſt laws, and the 
mildeſt government? If theſe will not preſerye us, how is 
bribery and corruption to do it? The 1ſraelites deſired a 
king, like the heathen nations around them, Do we defireto 


be flaves, like the people of arbitrary countries around us, 
where the will of the ſovereign is the meaſure of their law 
Do we know our own meaning? —We find the Jjraelits 
offered the kingdom to Gideon their deliverer, to him and his 
poſterity after him: he generoufly refuſed their offer; re- 
minding them, that Zehovah was their king. Upon the death 
of Gideon, Abimelech his ſon by a concubine, flew all his bco- 
thers to the number of ſeventy, Foatham alone eſcaping; and by 
the aſſiſtance of the Sechemites, made himſelf king: bat Jus 
tham, in oppoſition to his wicked brother, upon this occaſion 
repreſented to the people their extreme folly. He ſhewed 
them, that the moſt deſerving, are generally the leaſt ambi- 
tious ; whilſt the worthleſs graſp at power with eagernels, 
and exerciſe it with inſolence and tyranny, He conveyed his 
ſentiments to them in the following manner: —“ Hearken 
unto me, ye ſons of Sechem, ſo may God hearken unto you /— 
The trees grown weary of the ſtate of freedom and equality, in 
which God had placed them, met together to chuſe, and to 
anoint a king over them: and they ſaid to the olive· tre, 
«« Reign thou over us.” But the olive- tree ſaid unto them, 
Shall J quit my fatneſs, wherewith God and man is ho- 
noured, to diſquiet myſelf with the cares of government, and 
to rule over the trees?” And they ſaid unto the fig-tit, 
Come thou and reign over us.” But the fig- tree ſaid unto 
them, „Shall I bid adieu to my ſweetneſs and pleaſant fruit 
to take upon me the painful charge of royalty, and be ſet o 
the trees? Then, “ ſaid the trees unto the vine, Come 
thou and reign over us.“ But the vine ſaid alſo unto them, 
Shall I leave my wine, which honoureth God, and cheereth 
man, to bring upon myſelf nothing but trouble and anxietfy 
and to become king of the trees? We are happy in ww 
ſent lot; ſeek ſome other to reign over you.“ Then 100 0 


che trees unto the hrambie, Come thun and * Ao 
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And the bramble ,ſaid unto them, Iwill be your king: 
Come ye all under my ſhadow, and be ſafe ; obey me, and I 
will grant you my protection : but if you obey me not, out 
of the bramble ſhall come forth a fire, which ſhall deyour 
even the cedars of Lebanon.” | 

M. This is a glorious leſſon for ſubjects to know when they 
are well, and to reſpect their proper ſovereigns, when they ſee 
themſelyes cheriſhed and defended. | 

J. Ves: and it teaches 4:ngs alſo to conſider the arduou 
taſk of royalty! — And doth it not alſo ſhew the hazard they 
run, when they attempt to alter the virtuous cuſtoms and 
manners of their forefathers ?— Did we come to our preſent 
height of national glory by bribery and corruption? It is a fad 


ſory indeed, that we cannot be contented to be honeſt under 


a good government, but muſt demand money tor our votes, 
as if this would rule us better ! 

M. But what is to be done, when an imperious landlord 
ſays.— Thus it muſt be? a 

T. If he is a tyrant, he may ſay ſo to a tenant at will: 
and it will be happy for a good tenant, to get quit of ſuch a 
bad landlord; I mean, when That is inſiſted on, which 
claſnes with common honeſty, and the dictates of a man's 
conſcience, —Let the landlord then have the crime of enſlav- 
ing his country, No good king can ever exact ſuch terms. 

M. Do you remember the deſcription given by the prophet, 
of a good king? | | g PS 

7. He is repreſented as a very large and ſtrong tree. The 
prophet (a) ſuppoſes, that the top of it reaches to the heaven, 
and its branches ſpread to the extremities of the earth, bowing 


down with fruit ; and by the beauty and abundance of its | 


leaves, conſtituting the happineſs of the plains around it. 
Whilſt it ſupplies a grateful ſhade, it ſecures a retreat to 
beaſts of every kind : the wild and the tame are lodged ſafely 
under its branches; and it ſupplies food to all living creatures. 
94 _ what prince upon earth ever anſwered to this cha- 
er | 

T, None perhaps ever anſwered entirely, becauſe princes are 

"2, and as ſuch betray human infirmities ; and they govern 


men 
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men who are no leſs inclined to evil. But ſtill it is a fine al. 
luſion to the real ſervices, and ſolid advantages procured to 


nations by kingly authority well exerciſed ; for good govern- 


ment, as I have ſaid, is the foundation of all earthly bleflings; 
eſpecially with regard to the poor and weak, who under the 
ſhade and protection of the majeſty of a king, find peace and 


tranquility, whilſt the monarch himſelf is expoſed to the 


ſtorms and tempeſts from which he ſhelters others. A good 
king is alſo compared to a ſhepherd guarding a numerous flock 
of ſheep, diſperſed over a down, grazing in quiet on its ſweet 
graſs and fragrant herbs : he is careful that none ſhall ſtray; 
he guides and follows them, and changes their paſture; and 
if the wolf approaches, he is ready with his dog to protect 
them. | 

M. The ſhepherd was certainly made for the ſheep, and 
not the ſheep for the ſhepherd. | 

T. You would think a faithful ſhepherd highly deſerving of 


reſpect and applauſe. 


MH. I believe there are few inſtances of a people ſhewing 
reſpect to a king, merely for his merit. 

T. Where did you take up that conceit? I fear if it 
be true, it is not much for our credit. Perhaps it may 
be one reaſon, why ſome kings are not ſolicitous of much 
praiſe or popularity, Too many ſubjects would trample 
upon royalty, if it were not attended with pomp and ſplen- 
dor; ſuch as fine coaches and horſes ; ſumptuous dreſſes; 3 
crowd of guards and attendants : we ſee in common life, that 
a fine perſon, and a commanding air, ſtrike the imagination. 
W hilft people gratify their curiofity, they are awed into tre- 
ſpect, and eager to feaſt their eyes on outward appearances, 
which flatter the vanity of the heart: and it is not wonderful, 
that both prince and people ſhould in many inſtances be 
caught by the eye. Such appearances are neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh conditions; but they hinder neither one nor the other 
from being wiſe and virtuous, 

A. Is it not alſo a great happineſs in prince or beg n 
enjoy 4 temper, even, conſtant, and free from any violence 
paſſion ? 1 
7. Prudence and good-humour in all conditions, Pi'® ; 
offence being taken, 


M. Hon 
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M. How can a king or miniſter of ſtate keep his ſecrets. 
cloſe, yet act with ſincerity and opennels ? 

T. Juſt as you may by having no ears nor tongue, where 
there is any temptation to diſcover what ſhould not be known 
in public: and of late years, not all the machinations of op- 
poſition, have been able to extort ſecrets of this kind. L 
once waited at table, when ſome perſons of diſtinction were 
upon the ſubject of a good and able king: one maintained, 
« That he ſhould be grave and ſerious in public; his ſenti- 
ments exalted, and his words few, conferring his favours 
with a grace that doubled the benefit: That he ſhould be 
quick and deciſive in his judgment, and fruitful in expe- 
dients; having ſuch a comprehenſive memory, as preſents to 
him the names and faces, the wants and deſires of his ſub- 
jets, without partiality : That he ſhould alſo treat embaſſa- 
dors, and other ſtrangers, with whoſe ſovereigns he is con- 
nected, in the moſt courteous manner, He ſhould be a maſter 
of all concerns relating to his kingdom ; and aboliſh all ſuch 
cuſloms, and abuſes of laws, as tend to immorality, that his 
authority and example may advance the honour of God.” 

N. J am glad to hear, that great men talk of the honour of 
G But hath the king power to aboliſh all thoſe bad cuſ- 
toms and abuſes, which the great man mentioned ? 

7. Great men ſometimes miſtake, To enable a king to ac. 
compliſh, either by authority or example, what the noble 
lord mentioned, he ſhould not only be arbitrary, but have the 
power of working miracles, A prince who governs with 
Judgment, juſtice, and mercy, may be ſaid to be the imme. 
5 diate meſſenger of Heaven: but the Almighty himſelf doth 


1 not control the wills of men.—Another of the company at 
J, dinner added, That a prince ſhould ſee as much as poſſiblę 
he with his own eyes; and conſider all his people as one family ; 
1 and conſult the happineſs of his ſubjects, as a father does his 
Net Children,” 9 

H. Is this poſſible ? 
to 7. If a priyate man finds it extremely difficult to manage 


s own family, where his power is never verbally diſputed, 
what allowance muſt be made for a king in this country, who 
da million of families to manage, and which muſt be done 
- according 
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according to the rules preſeribed to him? Your own eandour 
and good ſenſe, will ſuggeſt to you the neeeſſity of tenderneſs 
in judging of others, not leſs in the higheſt than in the loweſt 
ſtations. You will underſtand, how iniquitous it is to uſe 
diſreſpectful words tending to inſult a ſupreme niagiſtrate, 
whofe taſk is ſo difficult, that were he an angel, if his ſub- 
jects were not angels too, they would nat be all obedient, nor 
contented with their condition. I have not told you half the 
accompliſhments which they faid were neceffary in a king: 
but I did not hear them mention what was neceffary in thoſe, 
who ſtood high in rank to diſpenſe happineſs to the people, 
A man of ten or twenty thouſand a year, may ſee more good 
done, than a king can venture to do directly in perſon. Our 
preſent monarch converſes with many able perſons, foreigners 
and ſubjects ; and enquires into the characters of men: he de- 
lights in ingenious arts and improvements, which beautify 2 
country; and not leſs attentive in reviewing his armies and 
navy. He attends his cabinet and councils upon public buſineſs; 
anxious to ſee both church and fate conducted in fuch a man- 
ner, as may beſt anſwer the great ends of government; know- 
ing that his own happineſs, and the welfare of the nation, 
is the ſame object; and that both equally depend on good 
order, valour, diſcipline, and the fear of God. He is religi- 
ouſly inclined ; and in his private character, an excellent hul- 
band, and a moſt affectionate father. The ſquire himſcll 
acknowledges, that the ſovereign ſhews the utmoſt regard to 
his people, by a ſingular folicitude, that his children ſhall be 
well inſtructed, in all that is proper to their high ſtation; and 
the character which they are to fill with dignity and honou! 
In this inſtance, he gives proof of as fincere a regard to poſte- 
rity, as any man in his dominions can poſſibly demonſtrate; 
with this great diſtinction, that others may breed up the! 
children to be good ſubjects, whilſt he breeds up 2 ra # 
kings, fit to govern the land from generation to generation, 
He was born in England, which has not been the caſe of 
many of our ſovereigns, for near a century paſt. Foie!s" 
birth, and foreign education, have occaſtoned many diffcs 
ties, and ſtubborn prejudices, which now ceaſe, His expe” 


rience, drawn from obſetvation, and knowledge of the ow 
| U 
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duct of his anceſtors, who have fat on the Britiſh throne, fur 
niſh ſuch inſtruction, as enable him to judge what part to act 
upon all emergencies ; whilſt the native goodneſs of his heart, 
teſtrains him from any kind of intemperance. Fhus, if our 
own immoralities do not render us unworthy the protection 
of that Being, who is the King of kings, and without whoſe 
aid, all human power is vain 5 we have the utmoſt reaſon to 
hope he will govern us with fuch judgment and juſtice, as 
will eſtabliſh the throne of his fathers, and deliver it down to 
his children, bright and unſullied, ; 

M. One would imagine, that the writers of our news- 
papers entertained no ſuch thoughts; or had no talent but 
for defamation, Has not the king great privileges annexed 
to his high office? | 

7. Greater than is prudent for him to exert to the utmoſt, 
upon all occaſions: but it is very happy, that he hath-ſo much 
power ; otherwiſe I ſhould be afraid, that the time would 
come, when we might ſtray into a wilderneſs without a 
guide; or be as ſheep without a ſhepherd z or what is much 
the ſame, we ſhould be under ſo many ſhepherds, that they 
would devour the ſheep. The better we behave, the more 
we encourage him to do good ; and the more good he does, 
the fairer opportunities we ſhall enjoy of expreſſing our grati- 
tude, PR | 

M. So! preſume it is with all good men, whatever ſtation 
they are in, ſince nothing is more natural than to love them 
who love us. But it ſeems as if we grow intoxicated with 
enjoyment ; and the more we poſleſs, the more jealous, un- 
qulet, and capricious we become. 

T. Great wealth is ſubject to great abuſe: ſplendor and 
magniticence divert the thoughts of little minds from the pur - 


ei ſuit of ſubſtantial good. Every art that adorns life; every 
7 Peaſure which gratifies the paſſions, prove temptations to the 


unwary; and ſe totally reſiſt them. The more theſe tempt 
Us, the more cauſe they afford for watchfulneſs, both in our 
moral and political capacity: for whilſt ſuch enjoyments ſtifle 
breat motives to true glory, they create diſcontent among thoſe 
Who have the Came kind of objects at heart, but cannot om- 
Paſs the poſſeſlion of them. Such men employ their wits in ways 
Vo, II. A as and 
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and means to gratify themſelves; and ſometimes act a very 
injurious part. In ſuch a ſtate of things, we muſt not expect 
to ſee ſo many great actions performed for public good, from 
noble and diſintereſted principles, as we might, were we 
poorer, with more virtue, and the ſame degree of knowledge. 
M. Whatever the motive may be, I think you have told 
me, that this is an age of great improvement; and that much 
good hath been done of late years. | | 
T. It is true: that our {berty is ſo well ſecured; our pre 
perty guarded in fo ſacred a manner; and ſuch numbers en- 
riched by the ſpoils of war, or by lending money to the pub. 
lic, many great and good things have been done, and are now 
doing, which advance the common benefit, as well as the 
private intereſt : and perhaps we are the richer nation upon 
the whole, on account of the public debt, ſuppoſing we paid 
intereſt to natives only: but now. that we have obtained 
the good part, who wards off the evil? thoſe who are en- 
riched ? the poor cannot do it. — Perhaps this matter is to 
deep for us. The motives whence the good which is done 
hath ariſen, I fear have not been ſo pure as to afford hopes of 
the good, which the community farther ſtands in need of: this 
1 apprehend, depends on the virtue of individuals; and if 
ſuch virtue doth not exiſt, it will not be done, If we ver 
influenced more by a ſincere love for the public, which mu 
ever make up the greateſt part of our glory in our national 
character, we ſhould ſoon ſee things take a new turn: privit, 
vicious ſelf-love, would no longer undermine public virtue, | 
is mentioned to the honour of the women of ancient Rm, 
that upon ſome great occaſion of public danger, they brouph| 
in all their jewels to the treaſury of the ſtate : they did not tal 
higher of liberty than we do! 77 r 
M. And ſhould not we bring in our trinkets, and mf 
ſolid riches, with the fame zeal and alacrity, ſuppoſing tb 
ſame neceflity ? 8 | 
T. This is more than I can anſwer for: it is ſaid, that! 
deep ſenſe of great danger, like great ſurprize, will tum ® 


ſuch as have great property, who can relieve the ſtate, 9 de 


liver the public from the burthen of an enormous * 
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afford any other eſſential aid, beyond the ordinary taxes we 
now pay in common, which are ſaid: not to be ſufficient to 
put us on the beſt and ſafeſt ground, as a ee in 1 ſuch Ny 
time as may be neceſlary, © © © 
VH. Would it be for their ee if Wer ac- 
quieſced in any good law, to lighten the burthen of 1 
and put the ſtate in a more flouriſhing condition? ä 
7. I am well ſatisfied; if they looked a little further thay 
their noſe, they would ſee clearly that it would. woche! 
A. Is it not then the part of our . to propoſe what 
they think neceſlary ? 
T. It hath been evident, for ſome time, that 15 ad 
miniſtration doth not yet ehuſe to make any bold trial: and 
the reaſon of this is not leſs apparent. Every one now pays 
according to his conſumption; and conſequently, the rich 
pay in proportion to what they ſpend: this is an equal and 
impartial tax. So long as no danger threatens to fall on our 
heads, the great holders of property, can hardly be prevailed 
on to ſubmit to any tax, which appears to be partial. That 
many are poſſeſſed of very large property; that the ſtate is 
burthened with a vaſt debt; that it is for the intereſt of the 
richeſt people to preſerve the ſtate, are ſelf-evident truths : 
yet they are not inclined to this kind of virtue. Miniſters 
know how hard it is for a 'rich man to think the debt of the 
nation is his debt, in proportion to the value of his poſſeſ- 
ſons, compared to the value of the whole: but ſo I think it 
i in ſtrict juſtice; the debt being contracted to preſerve the 
Whole, of which he is a part. He might have loſt his whole 
fortune, lands and tenements, but for the debt which was 
contracted to ſave them. It is therefore his intereſt to ſub- 
ſcribe to ſalutary meaſures, taken in time, rather than put 
af the evil day to fall the heavier on himſelf, in propor- 
tlon as the community may be again in danger. But it 
lo happens, in this trading country, that the rich people 
haye the moſt power; and therefore the ſtrongeſt oppoſition 
nuſt be expected to the propoſal of any law that affects them 
moſt, It is the wiſdom of all nations to uſe the means 
of Preventing evils, and avoid ſuch a neceſlity as the Roman 
e was in, You remember the expoſtulation of the Raman 
| Aaa?2 conſul, 
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conſyl, with reſpect to the fable of the belly, and the mem. 


bers of the body, The rich would do well to conſider it, 
the ſuccours which pure reaſon always -affords- to man- 
kind. A habit of appoſing, may lead many to ſtand out, till 
ſuch extremity arrives: but is not this a political — 
which may lead us into deſtruction? | 
M. It dath not ſeem to be the effect of a true ſpirit of 
liberty : but, my dear father, if there is no danger to our li- 
berty, why ſhould you wiſh for any things but what you ſee; 
or fear any thing you do not ſee? 
T. Why ſhould J, Man t:-hncauſeIiore mg dee Wo 
talk of liberty as our guardian ſpirit ; but we muſt defend her, 
pr ſhe will not defend us. We muſt uſe the means to pre- 
ſerve ourſelves, or ſhe will forſake us. Have you not heard, 
that neceſſity hath no law ? If timely meaſures are not taken, 
agreeable to the laws of our country, ſhall we not leave things 
to a precarious iſſue, which may make the remedy as bad as 
the diſeaſe ? The beſt way to ſecure the protection of Pro- 
vidence, is not to tempt or provoke it to abandon us. There 
is a time for all things poſſible: there is a time for an honeſt 
man to pay his debts ; and conſequently, there muſt be a time 
for an honeſt nation to do it, in ſuch meaſure and proportion, 
as prudence and juſtice may dictate, to alleyiate its weight, 
and give force and energy to government to prepare for ſuch 
events, as nations are ever ſubject to. This is all I mean.” 
Let us act as we pleaſe, our accumulatian of wealth, national 
ſtrength and power, upon the compariſon with other ſtats, 
have their bounds. If we proceed upon a fond preſump: 
tion, that our public reſources are unlimited, there needs no 
extraordinary wiſdom to diſcern, that we ſhall, in the iſſue, 
find ourſelves moſt bitterly miſtaken, The rich man, Wi 
wiſhes to ſee juſtice done to every creditor of the nation, vil 
ſubmit to an equitable deciſion of this queſtion; and the pa 
man, will certainly fubſcribe to it. He who by partial 10 
ſoning in defence of his own riches, would hazard the for- 
tunes of other men, who are creditors to the nation, has but 
a lender title to the name of a patriot, or much leſs to 
glorious epithet of a man, and a true Chriſtian. 
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V. As far as I underſtand this ſubject, the national debt, 
i the debt of the people who compoſe the nation : you think 


that eyery advocate for liberty ſhould concur in the belt 
means to lighten it, as being neceſſary to the general good. . 
T, Indeed, I think. it. diſcovers our nakedneſs not to do it. 
| haye told you, how liberty may be loſt, and a nation un- 
done, even by the very means which the people court, 
namely, a laviſh enjoyment of good things, as they appear 
in the eyes of the behalder ; but which are no longer good to 
them, than as they can purchaſe them honeſtly, and do 
juſtice to themſelyes, their neighbour, their country, and 
their religion ! If they go beyond the meaſure which divine 
Providence hath fixed for the gratification of their deſires, 
and diſqualify themſelves for the diſcharge of their ſeveral 
relative duties, what can be the conſequence with reſpett to 
ſociety? Either they will involve themſelves in penury and 
diſtreſs, or they will be inſtrumental to the poverty and 
wretchedneſs of other people; and perhaps in both caſes, 
«ct a part equally offenſive to the common friend and great 
parent of mankind! | PIT 1 
AM. This brings us back to public virtue, as the founda- 
tion of the genuine love of liberty. 

T. It doth ſo: and this is the ingredient ſo much wanted 
in our compoſition, as a free people, to make us conſiſtent. 
[ have often heard my maſter talk of the fate of ſeveral na- 
tions, among whom he had lived; theſe being under forms of 
government differing much from aurs ; the condition of the 
people being far ſhort of the plenty and eaſe, ſecurity of life and 
property which we enjoy. He obſerved, ** That we owe our 
advantages to our induſtry, as well as our laws : but ſtill he 
added, that every nation hath its ebbs and flows, depend- 
ing on virtue and due precautions.” Many muſt eat their 

in the ſweat of their brows : this is the condition of 

life, whether a nation be in a proſperous or un- 
proſperous ſtate : but the meaneſt, who has any virtue, re- 
PICES, or mourns, as his country proſpers or falls into 
lltreſs, To hear the peaſam expreſs his ſatisfaction, is as 


| the pleafing to the cars of humanity, as the exultatians of a | 


Fer of the realm, 


AM. Many 
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A. Many poor perſons ſeem to take pleaſure in the ex- 
preffion of drſſatisfation. D 202 da gd ug 
T. In the wantonneſs of the heart, or perhaps from de. 
preſſion of ' ſpirits in real diftreſs, they murmur; and yet 
know but few of the calamities mankind are ſubject to, as 
the ' devaſtations created by a cruel and triumphant enemy, 

famine, earthquakes, and inundations ! In theſe circumſtances, 

the trembling, pale ſurvivor, extends his arms to heaven, 
and cries, thy will O God be done! Of ſuch evils we know 
but little, but we ſee the whimſical taſte of our countrymen: 
how much we delight in the marvellous, the terrible, and the 

#laintrve, more than in the joyful and congratulatory : we have 
our triumphs of joy, but they reſemble flaſhes of lightning, 
more than the lambent flame of love and concord. We 
wonder what it is promotes fo much chearfulneſs and con- 
tentment among ſome nations, who are ſunk into an abyls 
of poverty |! We axe {ſtrangers to extreme miſery ; and do not 

ſufficiently attend to our own advantages. | 

M. I believe that we are more eaſily guided with filken 

ſtrings, than ruled by a ſceptre of iron. 

T. Our good-nature makes us credulows, and eaſily impoſed 
on: our common liberty, rough and ſometimes ill-mannered. 
The notion of our being a rich people makes even beggars 
faucy. As a nation of merchants, we grow intere/{td 
Our boundleſs toleration, with reſpe& to our religious ſent: 
ments, is apt to make. many of us act, as if our liberty ga 
us a privilege of denying a belief in revelation, the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and the ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
after death; or made it a matter of choice, whether we enter 
tain any ſuch ſentiments or not. Perhaps ſuch evils may not 
be found in the leaſt degree among the higheſt claſſes; but 
in this reſpe&, freedom, contrary to her true nature, operate 
againſt truth: and the divine purity ot our religion is as lit 
regarded by a conſiderable part of us, as the fictions and ab- 
ſurdities of the Romiſh church, which occaſion many of he 
profeſſon, who are compelled to make a ſhew of her tent, 
to become infidels with reſpe& to chriſtianity at large 
How far ſuch execrable examples deſcend,. and ſtamp te 


lower ranks with any characteriſtical mark, as you grow . 
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you will be more able to judge. This feems be one of the evils 


under the ſun, which ſecretly preys upon the vitals of our 
morals, and threatens thoſe miſchiefs which, in ſpite of the 


good opinion I wiſh to entertain of my country, oppreſs 


my heart with ſadneſs when I think of them! When I ſee the 
{ad effects of a ſpirit of oppoſition, or more properly of pride, 
in a great Lord or Commoner, who hazards the very Being 
of his country, to gratify his reſentments of not being in 
one of the firſt offices, my heart bleeds. In our political 
capacity we are become extremely corrupt; yet with all our 
infirmities, we ſtand high in the eſteem of moſt of the na- 
tions of the earth, both for ſkill and probity. They eſteem 
us a happy people in reſpe& to our laws and government, 
our ability for arts, manufactory, and agriculture. So my 
maſter, who paſſed a great part of his life abroad, uſed to 
fay, Happily for our character, they did not know of our 
flaviſh diſpoſation to ſell our votes. In thoſe days, this cuſtom 
was not arrived to ſo monſtrous a height: if we reduce every 
thing, even conſcience, to the ſtandard of money, liberty will 
be aſhamed to dwell amongſt us. | 57 N 

M. Thoſe who poſſeſs the moſt money, have the heavier 
weight of care and anxiety for the common good]! | 

T, So you imagine: yet, till danger is at their door, you 
will not perceive that they incline to-ſuccour us, in any par- 
ticular manner, Thoſe who have but little to loſe, ſeem to 
de more ready with their lives, than the rich with their 
fortunes, I always rejoice to hear of people's wealth, for if 
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mall ſhare to preſerve his country. _ IE 
M. J find there are three kinds of people whom you hold 


greateſt parade about it. 


T, True, Mary : the lord or gentleman of fortune, who is 
Ullatisfied becauſe he is not in one of the higheſt offices of 
the ſtate; the lord or gentleman of great extravagance, who 


nes ungers and thirſts after the emoluments of office; and the 
age common people, who take bribes for their votes in chuſing 
) the their l l . 

40 repreſentatives, as if they meant to ſell their country. 


4s for the two frft, it is hard to ſay which is molt to blame: 
and 


every one was as poor as myſelf, he could contribute but a 


in no eſteem as real friends to liberty, though they make the 
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and for the , do they imagine that he will be moſt the; 
benefactor who is the leaſt obliged to them, owing his fuc. 

ceſs to his purſe, and conſequently eſteeming his conſtituents 
z mercenary tribe of deſpicable men, who propagate cot. 
ruption, or are perverſe even to the degree of ſeeking the de. 
ſtruction of their own morals. | 
M. If he conſiders them ſo, is he not an accomplice in the 
crime? and tho? he can poſſibly have no real eſteem for then 
how can he have any for himſelf ? What a baſe thing it l 
that money ſhould be fo much coveted I—If wealth were 
more equally diftributed, would not the cauſe of virtue ani 
liberty be probably more promoted ? | 
T. I believe it might in ſome inftances ; but it would be 
very difficult in the preſent ftate of mankind. Thoſe who 
had acquired the wiſhed for equality, like others who had 
gone before them, would not know where to fix the bounds 
of their deſires: and conſequently the happineſs purſued, 
may be more eaſy to come at, by accommodating our deſires 
to our condition, than by any anxious endeavour to ſuit out 
fortune to our deſires, or by going beyond the bounds d 
probability !—If there was an equality in the conditions of 
men, there could be no rich perſons. When men had no hops 
of mending their condition, by acquiring more of the goods 
of fortune, the buſineſs of the world was not carried on f 
briſkly as it is. In fuch circumſtances, induſtry woull 
droop, and we ſhould think only of ſo much bread, nd 
clathing to cover our nakedneſs, Now much greater pitt] 
there might be, I know not. 1 believe we ſhould all find? 
very ſcanty ſupply of the neceſaries of life; very few conven” 
| ences, and none of the ornamental parts, which fancy no 
ſuggeſts to us. This might give the mind a new turn, per 
baps for the better. In ancient times men lived more in! 
ſtate of nature. Arts were then unknown; and gore” 
ment rude. In the preſent ſituation of things, is it 9 
better that ſome ſhould work at the particular buſineſs tht 
ure bred to, by which they can provide for themſelves 
many others in their way, than that all ſhould be deprived 
the ſeyeral comforts and advantages which they now enſch 
by the mutual aid of each other? In caſe of med, thoſew 
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are poor, avail themſelves of the wealth of their rich neigh- 
bours, who are ſubject to be called upon, on all great occa- 


t muſt be found ſomewhere. The heaping it up is a ſervile 
and mean employment, worſe than hedging and ditching, 
notwithſtanding the money is in itſelf ſo uſeful. Some now 
provide raiment, others build houſes, a third claſs breed cattle 
for animal food, a fourth furniſh bread. Some ſupply vegeta- 
bles, and others convert water into a nouriſhing and cheer- 
ing liquor, Some are employed in the ornamental parts of 
life. In the mean while, the duties of inſtruction, making 
laws, and conducting government, occupy the ſmaller number, 
If it were poſſible for each to ſupply themſelves with neceſ- 
faries, and yet be all upon a level; how long ſhould we 


ſme would get the upper hand, and make others work for 
them, And would not thoſe to whom -God hath given 


5 ſuperior underſtanding, acquire an aſcendency? As things 
1 now are, let mankind be ju, none will be in want. At 
0 different periods of our hiſtory, there have been feveral at- 
of tempts for levelling, always dictated by. a republican ſpirit, 
e and as conſtantly attended with rank fanaticiſm. This in its 
ds own nature is ſa inconſiſtent with common ſenſe, that all 


efforts of the kind have expired with the day. 
M, It is true, that if the poor as well as the rich, were all 


which ſome talk of, would not be attended with the good 


other countries as there is here? 


7. 1 believe much greater. By corruption and luxury; 
per” ve may melt down the middling elaſſes of the people into 
ne and vaſſals, of which there is ſome danger. But we 
ein- have yet more orders of gentlemen, merchants, yeomen, tradeſ- 
an en, farmers, graziers, reſpectable mechanics, and others who 
te e diſtinguiſhed by their different degrees of wealth and man- 
n der of living reputably, than are to be found, as I am told, 
ed of m any other country, If we go on ſelling our votes for a 
er bribe, our virtue being laid waſte, our property may 
50 follow: or the middle links of the chain being broken, we 


vox. II. B b b may 


ions. Money being now the meaſure of the value of things, 


remain in ſuch a ſtate? All would not be ſtrictly juſt : 


Juſt, none could be in want: and I perceive that the equality, 


effects they imagine. But is there ſo great an inegualiiy in 
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may become, as I have juſt ſaid, lords and vaſſals, perhaps ty. 
rants and ſlaves, as we have been in ancient days. Freedom 
and independency were acquired by honeſty and valour, not 
by bribery. This is but another name for diſbongſy: and 
may we not as eaſily loſe that freedom, by the contrary means 
by which it was gained ? Is it hone/t to demand, or accept a 
bribe, for giving our vote in defence of our laws and li. 
berty, in the appointment of our repreſentatives ? ls it not 
ſtabbing ourſelves with our own hands? We may undermine 
the conſtitution : tho? it is built on a rock, bribery, which is 2 
+ kind of treachery, may throw it down. There is no government 
on the earth, where the laws make a better proviſion, that no 
one ſhall be injured, much leſs periſh for want ; or where, 
from the principles of government, the labouring part of man- 
kind may ſet the price on their work with ſo much freedm; 
and conſequently, ſhare in the bounties of Providence with 
ſo great an equality, What then is the motive to ſuch cor- 
ruption, but groſs ignorance of the evil tendency, or a flaviſh 
indifference to the eyent ? 
M. It muſt be one, or the other, 

T7. Indeed we know not what we do! How many complain, 
that moral obligations are diſregarded, and the people undone, 
at the very moment that themſelves give, or take bribes to 
haſten their undoing. It is a faſhion in town and country, 
to talk in praiſe of virtue and liberty; and at the fame 
time, neglect thoſe duties which are incumbent on us to pre- 
ſerve theſe bleſſings. How many burſt, into a flame of zeal, 
for the preſervation of the conſlitution, by which we enjoy free- 
dom, and in the ſame breath recommend ſuch changes % 
are impracticable, or might prove more deſtructive to it; and 
whilſt they ſtruggle for the ſuperiority, truth and juſtice, pri. 
dince and good-ſenſe, are little regarded. 

- 44. Iam ſorry that things are ſo: as for riches and pov 
I perceive that Providence governs beſt ; and things are really 
more equal than I had imagined. Yet there are many in wal 
of the comforts, if not the neceſſaries of life ; and when theſe 
are tempted with money, is it ſtrange they ſhould ſubmit lu 
take it, not caring whether Peter or Paul repreſents them f 
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T. The greater part of thoſe who have votes, are not of 
the very pooreſt claſs of people : and if poverty were the mea 
ſure of honeſty, where would be the morals of the bulk of 
mankind? Would God declare himſelf to be ſo much the 
father of the poor? The extreme on either ſide, of riches or 
poverty, often proves a temptation : but can liberty long ſub- 
ik without public love, or when common honefly is baniſhed from 
amongſt us? Can our national debt be paid off, in any portion, 
or our taxes lightened, in any degree, whilſt every one is thus 
ſcrambling for money? O ſhame! O pity As to the inequa- 
lity of the condition of men, it ſeems to be the order of Provi- 


motive to all the duties which make up the character of the 
moſt humane man, and the moſt accompliſhed Chriſtian. You 
and [ are at full liberty to employ all the indiſtry we can, and 
to enjoy all the comforts we are able to acquire: and by the 
excellency of our laws, we are ſafe from rapine; and there- 
fore ſhould rejoice, | | 
M. Gratitude to Heaven and our country, demand this tri- 
bute ! | | 
7. In the mean while, it is the buſineſs of every good ſub- 
ject, to reflect very ſeriouſly, that all nations have their bounds, 
with reſpe& to temporal glory ; and likewiſe their periods of 
exittence : We ſhould judge of their ſtability or decay, by 
their morals ; as we do of the natural body, by the health or 
countenance, The ſtate may laſt for many years; and the 
natural body only for a few days : but time doth not ſubdue 
vith more certainty, than vice and immorality. There is 
ſarce an inſtance in hiſtory, of any great and mighty nation 
being ruined, whilſt the people maintained their- virtue : 
When they became difcontented, profligate, and rebellious, they 
were deſtroyed root and branch! 


ty ; 
-ally 95 We ſee that vice continually brings private perſons into 
vant 'sortunes ; and often occaſions an early death. 


. This ſeldom paſſes unnoticed: and on enquiry, we 
* to all human appearance, the evil might other- 
he 87 been prevented. In the ſame manner, the moſt 
In. = nations, compoſed of a number of vicious perſons, 

! Ng on the ſpeedy deſtruction of their country. 


dence : it can with no propriety be called hurtful, whillt it is a 
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M. The unrighteous, I preſume, are often preſerved for 
the ſake of the true ſervants of God, | 
7. It often hath been ſo, I believe: but ſuch events, and 
their cauſes, are hid from the eyes of mortals! No one would 
preſume to ſay, when a wicked generation of men hath fixed 
up the meaſure of their iniquity, as did the Ferws of old time. 
M. Hath any other nation been cut off for their ſins in the 
ſame manner? : 
T. Many others, who were diſſolute, have been puniſhed 
ſeverely; and ſome rendered examples to the whole earth, 
The Romans were the moſt famous people we read of: they 
made a very conſiderable figure, at the time that the great 
Lord of nature appeared on the earth. The Fews, who re- 
belled ' againſt the Meſſiah, were puniſhed by the ſwords of 
the Romans : but theſe, in their turn, forſaking their ancient 
piety, and rigid temperance, which had given them viQory 
over ſo many nations, were themſelves conquered, their empire 
diſſolved. They had been always diſtinguiſhed for their diſi- 
tereſtedneſs, even to a contempt of death, when the good of 
their country was in queſtion. This made up a moſt remart- 
able part of their character: but with the change of ther 
manners, they changed their ſentiments ; and the happinel 
which aroſe from a conſcious integrity, gave place to vel 
different objects. They were once famous for an awful eye. 
rence of religion; acting upon the perſuaſion, that virtue would 
be rewarded, and vice puniſhed after death. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances, they feared to offend their gods ; but as ſoon as theſe 
conſiderations ceaſed to be the rule and guide of their le, 
the ſplendor of dreſs; the pomp and extravagance of funptu 
feaſts ; the grandeur of public ſhews ; and the gratifications@ 
their paſſions and appetites in private, were ſubſtituted in te 
room of them ; and then they fell from the pinnacle of tber 
glory | | 75 
M. A child may conceive, that from the moment ti" 
grew ſo extravagant, they would be perpetually quqrrelin 
for the means of gratifying their intemperance. 
T. So it was: one man contended with another, till nun 
bers contended with numbers. They had frequent boo 
frays in their ſtreets, according as their paſſions and prejo'n 
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led them; ſome to ſupport one favourite, and ſome ano - 
ther; till at length the moſt dreadful civil wars broke out; 
and foreign enemies taking the advantage, this once mighty 
nation was divided and ſubdiyided, and they ceaſed to be a 
people. So it hath happened with many others, and will 
happen to the end. | | | | 

V. Are there no traces of this nation, except in hiſtory ? 

7. The ruins of their ancient buildings, of which we 
have ſo many pictures, appear exceeding grand; but the de- 
ſcendants of the Romans, who call themſelves by the ſame 
name, are a handful of people, ſubjects to the pope, chiefly 
conſiſting of prieſts, painters, and muſicians. 

M. The fall of ſo mighty a nation, was a fall indeed ! But 
the Jews being the choſen people of God, were yet more re- 
nowned than the Romans. 

7. The hiſtory of the Fervs, as recorded in the ſacred writ- 
ings, is a ſeries of wonderful events. They were led and 
conducted by the hand of God, or felt the bitterneſs of his 
diſpleaſure, according as they behaved. At every period, from 
the beginning of time, we ſee the Almighty diſpenſing bleſ- 
lings and puniſhments. ——We know but little of the world, 
before the deluge, except that it became ſo abominably 
wicked, it pleaſed the Almighty to deſtroy the inhabitants of 
the whole earth, (one family excepted) after it had laſted 
1050 years. From the deluge to the birth of Chriſt, is a period 
of 2348 years, How the earth was then over-run with igno- 


birth of Chr i, to this time, being 1773 years, makes the world 
to be but 5777 years old, NY F 

M. What events have not happened in this time ! 

T. You have read the ſacred writings: there behold the 
predictions of prophets, and the completion of prophecies, 
with relation to the iniquities of nations. 

5 M. We are not acquainted with any prophecy, which par- 
ticularly relates to ourſelves. 

7. No: we only underſtand that the wicked ſhall not: g 
unpuniſhed. What I told you in regard to our ſhameleſs con- 
duct in taking bribes for aur votes for repreſentatives, comes home 
Von us in every view. Behold how the prophet Iſaiab ex- 
| poſtulates 


rance and idolatry, is an amazing conſideration! From the 
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poſtulates on the ſubject of the folly and vanity of thoſe ul 
do not fear God; and whoſe politics are not built on the foun- 
dation of religion? He ſays, Behold, the nations are as 
drop of a bucket, and are counted as the ſmall duſt of the 
balance ! — All nations before Him are as nothing | — I. 
is He that ſitteth on the circle of the earth, and the inhahi. 
tants thereof are as graſhoppers : that ſtretcheth out the hea- 
vens as a curtain, and ſpreadeth them out as a tent to dwell 
in: that bringeth the princes to nothing: he miaketh the 
judges of the earth as vanity.” This is the condition of 
all human power : and the ſtrength of this world, is weatneſ 
in the fight of Gd It ſhould humble the proudeſt heart of 
man, and make him think, whether his conduct is acceptable 
in the ſight of God. When the Almighty is pleaſed to ſup- 
port a nation, and give it ſtrength, the ſame prophet ſays, 
—*< Behold, I will make thee a new ſharp threſhing inſtru- 
ment having teeth : —Thou ſhalt threſh the mountains, and 
beat them ſmall ; and ſhalt make the hills as chaff ; —Thou 
ſhalt fan them, and the wind ſhall carry them away; and 
thou ſhalt rejoice in the Lord, and glory in the holy One of 
Lrael ]“ 

M. Very grand ! — Doth the prophet ſpeak of thoſe who 


are enemies to God, though they ſhould be as ſtrong 3 
mountains ? 


7. So I underſtand : but this ſeems alſo to allude to the 
coming of the great Lord and Ruler of the earth, Jeſus Chrif, 
who brought down laws from heaven, which, if obſerved, 
would quench all the fires of wrath and contention among 
men. The prophet ſays, ©* He ſhall bring forth judgment 
unto truth : — he ſhall not fail, nor be diſcouraged, till he 
ſhall have ſet judgment in the earth : and the iſles ſhall wal 
for his laws !” 

M. What is the meaning of this paſſage, with reſpedt o 
the government of mankind, and the eſtabliſhment of king- 8 
doms ? 

T. Our iſland has long ſince owned his ſovereignty : ho on 
- ſhe hath rebelled, is terrible to think of ! The prophet meant, 
that Chrift will make the truth and juſtice of his cauſe appeal er 
againſt alleadverſaries; and at length obtain a compleat . 
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tory over them: and that his followers would propagate his 
goſpel, and not be diſcouraged by any difficulties, Every paſ- 
ſage almoſt through the ſacred writings proves, that in length 
of time, God will certainly deſtroy thoſe who do not obey him, 
and ſet up thoſe who do - and accordingly we find, that al- 
though many bad people have been ſaved, for the ſake of a 
few good ones; yet, when the bad prevail to a certain de- 
gree, they have all periſhed, and the name of a nation hath 
deen blotted out. The Jews are at this day a ſtanding mo- 
nument of his vengeance 
. Their wickedneſs could never be equalled by That of 
any other nation upon the earth ! | | 

T. Their puniſhment, when Feru/alem was taken by the 
Rimans, by famine, and civil broils; the ſlaughter of each 
other, as well as by the enemy ; and the anguiſh with which 
they were ſeized, during the ſiege, make a detail as melan- 
choly as was ever related: — Their diſperſion over the earth 
and likewiſe their ſeparation from the people under whoſe 
government they live, are full of wonder! There is ſome- 
thing highly deſerving of qur notice, in the circumſtances of 
the Jews, as a nation, and as correſponding with ancient 
prophecies, They have been now diſperſed oyer the earth, 
among Chriſtians, Mahometans, and Pagans, for more than 
ſeventeen hundred years: During this time, the Almighty hath 
not permitted them to colle& themſelves into a body, or form 
any government, notwithſtanding ſo great a part of the earth 
Is uninhabited, Their deſcendants who live among us, 
laid to be chiefly of the tribe of Fudah, and others of Ma- 
naſjeb, maintain their particular cuſtoms and manners: they 
neither keep the ſame ſabbath-day, nor eat the fleſh of animals 
killed after the ſame manner as ours are. They do not mix 
with the world as ſoldiers, ſeamen, or huſbandmen ; they in- 
termarry only among themſelves: in a word, they ſtand as mo- 
ments to remind us of this great event, though themſelves 
ae unbelievers, and /Ull look for that very Meſſiah whom their 
forefathers crucified. This diſperſion hath not been their 
only puniſhment in their national capacity : but ſtill they are 
reſerved for mercy, when they ſhall be made ſenſible of their 
707; for the prophet ſays, „Fear thou not, O Jacob my 
krvant, faith the Lord, neither be diſmayed, O Vael; for lo, 
I will 


ET. 

J will fave thee from afar, and thy ſeed from the land of thei 
captivity ; and Jacob ſhall return, and fhall be in reſt ud 
quiet, and none ſhall make him afraid, for I am with the, 
faith the Lord, to ſave thee : though I make a full end of al 
nations, whither I have ſcattered thee, yet will I not make 6 
full end of thee ; but I will correct thee in meaſure, and wil 
not leave thee altogether unpuniſhed.“ 
M. There are many other paſlages in the ſame prophet, to 
the ſame effect. | 

T. I am glad you remember ſo well! I make no daubt, but 
that the Almighty intends to give proof to the children of 
men, that he is the King, the Lard, and Governor of the 
world: and if he preſerves the ſcattered remnant of the [ſat 
ztes, their not being totally wiped off the earth, muſt be in- 
tended for ſome great purpoſe, with regard to the promiſes 
made to their righteous forefathers, or for ſome other diſplay 
of his power. The very nations among whom they lived in 
their captivity, and ſeveral others who received them ſince 
their diſperſion, by their wickedneſs, or the various accidentsto 
which mankind are expoſed, many have changed their name, 
their manners, their laws and cuſtoms ; as others may db, be- 
fore the completion of this prophecy, even to their total ei- 
tinction. | 

M. One would indeed hardly think there ſhould be ſuch: 
thing as a Few living. 
T. In times of ſuperſtition and arbitrary power, or in fe- 
ſentment of their clandeſtine practices, they have been drive 
from this iſland; but in milder times, they found their wa 
back again. They now live in peace and quiet under out 
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government. | . thy 
M. What other Chriſtian nations ſuffer them to Int th 
amongſt them? # tha 


T. Under certain regulations they live in Fance, hah, 
Holland, and ſeveral other Chriſtian countries. Their Ul 
perſian into ſo many nations, and the general contempt inte 
which they are fallen, are not ſo extraordinary, 45 their 


preſervation for ſo many ages, under ſuch carne 5 
| on 


(a) Our hiſtory mentions, that in the reign of Richard J. the 2 of 
Norwich, Bury St. Edmond 's, Lincoln, Stamford, and Lynn, were ſpo J 
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tong after they had been driven out from Judea, by Titus 
ſißuſan, they were perſecuted by ſeveral of the Reman em- 
perots. Adrian, to fhew His high contempt of them, fold the 
Jews like cattle. In the year of Chri/t 615, they were driven 
but of Alexandria ; and ih the two following years, from Spain 
and Portugal: towards the loft of the ſame century, they 
were alfo expelled from Frante. It was not till the twelfth cen- 
tury, that Everard, Biſhop of Mentz,; drove them from thence, 
Having again obtained a protection in France, Philip Auguſtus 
baniſhed them a fecond time. The crime againſt the ſtate, 
of which they were generally accuſed; was clipping and coin- 

| ing 


bf their wealth. At York, five hundred of them; beſides women and 
children, took refuge in the caſtle, where they offered money to the 
Chriſtians to ſave their lives : but being refuſed, they cut the throats of 
ther wives and children, and caſt them over the walls on the Chriſtians 
heads ; then burnt the caftle, and themſelves in it. In the following 
reign, King Jobn commanded all the Fexws, men and women, to be im- 
priſoned, becauſe he would have all their money. Some of them delivered 
vp all they had, and yet promiſed more to eſcape many kinds of torment. 
By a grant made by Henry III. to the inhabitants of Newcaflle it ap- 
pears, that no Jcab was permitted to inhabit in that town. The preju- 
dice againſt them run ſo high, that from the time of William the Con- 


1d queror, the Engliſh complained of their hard treatment, by his bringing 

Jews into the land, from Rhoar, appointing them a place to inhabit 
7 und occupy. In the 37th year of Henry III. among other ſevere injunc- 
en ons, every Feww was obliged to wear a badge upon his breaſt; and none 


luſfered to abide in any town, without the king's licence ; except in 
towns where Jews were formerly wont to reſide. In the year 1256, 
this prince accuſed the Fews of clipping money, and found no leſs than 
three bundred guilty, forty of whom were hanged, and the reſt bought 
themſelves off. The extortions on theſe unhappy people, ran fo high, 
tat this prince, and his ſucceſſor Edward I. in the ſpace of ſeven years, 
are ſaid to have extorted from them „four hundred and twenty thouſand 
Ponds, This is incredible, unleſs we ſuppoſe they were the chicf 


i 2 the kingdom. In the year 1291, Edvard I. baniſhed no lefs 

b teen thouſand of them at one time, confiſcating all their eſtates. 
a) ** Innocent HI. at this time gave them toleration, but ſoon after ba- 
ong niſhed them, with very odious epithets. They had reſided here for 230 
1 of Ras, and did not return for 364 years. 
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ing. — In 1655, they ſent two of their noted rabbies from 
Aſia, to Cromwell the Protector, in the ſtrange preſumption, 
that a man, whoſe attempts had been attended with ſuch won- 
derful ſucceſs, in ſubverting the church and ſtate of a power- 
ful nation, might perchance be the promiſed Maſſiab. Such 
was the monſtrous credulity of theſe deluded people ! They 
had ſeveral conferences with this chief of the rebellion : but 
he diſcovering their folly, had too much ſenſe to give them 
any countenance beyond a bare connivance at their admiſſion, 
From that year 1655, they have been protected, and lived 
with uninterrupted freedom: but it cannot be ſaid they 
have proſpered of late years. The Chriſtians treat them with 
the moſt tenderneſs. The Mabometans, I am told, act occa- 
ſionally very cruelly, In Turkey, the Fews-have large com- 
mercial connexions, and are often fined with great ſeie- 
rity. From Rufjia, where only a few had ſettled, they were 
driven away about the year 1740: and near the ſame time, 
they were baniſhed from Bohemia, Thoſe from the laſt place, 
took refuge in Holland, whence their brethren begged they 
might be fent away, they not being in a capacity to ſupport 
ſo numerous a poor. 
M. How came you to know ſo much of theſe unhappy 
people, who are the outcaſt of nations ? 
T. My maſter's particular friend, was deeply concerned in 
oppoling their naturalization, This gentleman, who had lived 
many years abroad, knew that ſeveral of the reaſons urged 
for this act, with reſpect to the ſtate of the Jets in other 
countries, were founded on a miſtake. He had likewil 
the utmoſt reaſon to think, that we ſhould ſuffer extremely i 
reputation in the eſteem of foreign nations, with whom e 
have ſtrong connexions in trade, if we did an act that ſhould 
appear to them as incorporating Fews with us, at the time 
that they will not admit of a Few's putting his. feet on the 
land. Above all, he was perſuaded, that we were attempt 
ing to counteract the deſigns of Providence. The Jews hav 
been kept, through ſo many centuries, ſeparated fro" 
the nations of the earth, it was evident, that amidſt tf 
variety of revolutions which thoſe nations ſuffered, the Jar 


ites were {till preſerved as a diſtin? people, He ** 
106) 
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ſidered, that whilſt they remained in their preſent ſituation, 
as merchants, in this country, they might be quiet and un- 
moleſted ; but as ſoon as they ſhould aflume the privileges of 
natives, and become landholders, in conſequence of naturali- 
zation, they might be eaſily betrayed to do acts which would 
expoſe them to terrible perſecutions, ſuch as they had ſuffered 
in former ages. *It alſo appeared to him, that our religion, 
as Chriſtians, is ſo united with our laws, none but chriſtians 
can be endowed with the privileges of natives; as we might 
as well naturalize a Mahometan or a Pagan, as a Few. As to 
bribing them to become Chriſtians, the abſurdity is no leſs 
glaring. If any perſon renounces judaiſm, and declares him- 
ſelf a chriſtian, tho* a foreigner, he may eaſily obtain his 
naturalization. 

M. What was the event of this attempt ? 

T. It pleaſed divine Providence, that the act which 
qualified them for naturalization, was repealed the very 
next ſeſſion. Some imputed this laſt ſtep to domeſtic 
policy, without any other conſideration ; but ſo it was: the 
Providence of God {till ſeeming to interpoſe. Indeed the 
very attempt was contrary to the ſentiments of the graver 
part of the Jerus themſelves, who applauded this gentleman's 
conduct, upon their own great principle; that it is totally 
inconſiſtent with the faith and hopes of a Few, to be natu- 


od ralized, or in any reſpe& incorporated with chriſtians, while 
el they believe the Meſſiah is not yet come. Þþ 

ie M. If this gentleman meant to ſcreen the Fews from mis- 
iſe fortunes ; preſerve our own reputation abroad, and guard 
in the purity of our religion; he ſurely acted upon very laud- 
* able principles. And it muſt be acknowledged as a very 
wid ingular providence in proof of chriſtianity, that a people fo 
ime vided, are ſo wonderfully preſerved. | 

hel | 7. Their original language, cuſtoms, and manners, under 
npt- their circumſtances, being. ſo unmixed with the other na- 
vin! "0s, is truly wonderful]! Theſe people are like ſo many 
n al vans of duſt among the nations, yet have they not been 
t the loſt, when the nations themſelves have become extinct, 


y might be mentioned of many, both in the eaſtern and 
eltern parts of the world (a). 


Jered, Ccc2 M. I ſup- 
| (a) Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Gaul:, Goths, &c. 
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M. I ſuppoſe that every father takes care to tell his chilg 
that he is deſcended from the Patriarchs, and that in hi 
diſconſolate ſtate, he is ſtill to hope for a Meſſigh. | 
T. They have ſeen the promiſes of their own doctor, 
for the ſpeedy manifeſtation of their expected Meſſiah, proye 
falſe; but ſtill they are obſtinate. All that can be ſaid is, 
that when they ſhall believe in Coriſt, then will the A 
come to them, What event will happen to bring about thei 
converſion, is beyond us to determine. 
AM. They believe in the Old Teſtament. 

T. Whilſt we trace out the completion of the ſacred oracles 
upon the compariſon of both Old and New, and ſee under 
what circumſtances he was to come; and likewiſe this 
plan of divine Providence accompliſhed ; we behold the 
great Lord of nature eſtabliſhing lays for the government of 
thoſe who believe in him, till his ſecond coming- to judge the 
world. | 

M. I perceiye, that no leſs than the power of God can 
preſerve the diſperſed Fews. The crime which they com: 
mitted as a people, in crucifying the Saviour of the world, 
filled up the meaſure of their former iniquities, and brougit 
on the load of calamities, under which they now appear. 

T. I believe it will not move the Almighty to retract hi 
promiſe, and to reject entirely, and without reſource, the 
poſterity of Jacob. We learn from this great event that 
their blindneſs will probably be one day removed, and ti} 
will adore him, whom Abraham (a) had deſired to fee, and 
whom he had in ſpirit adored with the holy tranſport of of 
and gratitude. | 

M. The Jews thus puniſhed and diſperſed, bearing witgck 
to Feſus Chriſt, one would imagine that thoſe in whoſe cities 
they reſide, ſhould be more ſtruck at the ſight of a Jeu, 
than us who ſeldom ſee one, 

T. That is a mere fancy. Do you not ſometimes bebold 
miſerable Jew travelling about the country with trinkes® 
Others live in comfort, and ſome in affluence. In the fr 
ligious view, We are now conſidering them, this makes 10 


difference, Their diſperſion proves that Chriſt is * ; 
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their preſervation, that he hath not rejected them for ever; 
their miſeries proceed from nat having known him; and the 
only hope they have, is that they ſhall ane day come to the 
knowlege of him, Had they been only puniſhed, it would 
only haye proved his juſtice z had they been only preſerved, 
they could only have proved his power; but being reſerved 
to worſhip him, they will prove his zmerq,” and make repara- 
tion for their optrageous crime as a nation, and ſhew all 
the people of the earth that God is their Almighty ſove- 
reign. 
M The recall and converſion of the Zews mult be a very 
awful event to all the chriſtian world i 
T. And as far ag we know, it may bring with it the con- 
verſion of all the reſt of mankind; but this ſeems to be 
ſelf-evident, that except we live in conſtant attention to 
Him, as our great lawgiver, the object of our worſhip, and the 
mediator between God and us: except we honour all world- 
ly ordinances to which he commands us to bc obedient, we 
rebel againſt his authority, in ſpite of the evidence we have 
received of his being the Chriſt, the Son of the living God, 
and may bring ourſelyes into the ſame condemnation as the 
Jews now are! We have the ſtrongeſt evidence drawn from 
the experience of every day, that obedience to the precepts of 
our religion, draws dgwn bleflings from heaven, ſecures our 
liberty in the moſt perfect manner the nature of things will 
«mit; and gives ug a proſpect both of temporal and eternal 
happineſs, = ? 
AV. Chriſtianity being ſo well calculated to eftabliſh univer- 
(al righteouſneſs, and make all mankind happy, would to 
Cad it were more general! 
7 We ſee the corruption of mankind is too great to receive 
it: We know that aboye 1700 years have paſſed ſince the 
preaching of the goſpel ; yet there are millions, and tens of 
millions of people that never heard of any ſuch event, and 
know nothing of the wonders of the life of Chriſt, the tre- 
mendous events of his death, or the glories of his reſurrec- 
don: the time will come when his religion will reign over 
the whole earth: nor are you to imagine, tho' many genera- 
7 tions 
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tions of men walk over each others graves, in ſuch a fue. 
ceſſion of ages, it is the leſs evident that a thouſand years in 
the fight of God, are but as one day / 

AM. Are there not ſome nations of the earth who have been 
informed that there is ſuch a religion, and yet are of a dif. 
ferent perſuaſion ? - 

T. You know not the force of prejudice in the human 
mind: even among the chriſtians, what a variety of creed; 
and modes of worſhip do we find ! I remember to have heard 
my maſter ſay, that when he was among the eaſtern nations, 
ſome of the miſſionaries complained, that altho' the Mabome- 
zans allowed the nature of God to be incomprehenſible, yet they 
would not allow the doctrine of the Trinity, _ 

M. If they allow that God is incomprehenfible, it ſeems 
to be one ſtep towards acknowledging that the chriſtian faith 
might be true: and if they found the chri/tians act agreeably to 
fo great and generous a faith, they might give credit to the 
reſt. a 5 . 

T. Yes: but he ſaid, that altho' good Mabometant were | 
not ſo repugnant to the purity of our divine religion, as ſome 
chriſtians imagine, yet in many countries bordering on pci 
dominions, chriſtianity appeared to them as groſs idolatry; 
and no wonder, if one conſiders how the papiſts worſhip 
images of the Virgin Mary, and of real or fictitious ſaints, 
falling down before them, and praying to them as intercel- 
fors with the Almighty. He ſaid, that in the north coaſt of 
Perſia, near the Caſpian ſea, he had ſeen the remains of 2 
number of temples dedicated to fire, the object of the wor- 
fhip of the ancient Perſians : and that on the weſtern fide, in 
the mountains of Dagiſian, are many traces of chriſtianity. 
In the countries now ſubject to the Turks, where chriſti- 
anity firſt ſhone forth, remain the ruins of many chriſtian 
churches, built in different centuries, being ſo many monu- 
ments of the truth of what we read, And there are vaſt num- 
bers of chriſtians ſtill ſcattered over the Turſiſb dominions. 

M. Theſe are monuments of our religion; but hon 
came the een of Mahomet to prevail ſo far over the 
chriſtians ? 
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T. My dear Mary, you may as well aſk me, how came the 
Jews to crucify our Saviour? So heaven permitted : but {till 
a chriſtian in faith is unconquerable, whatever dominion he 
may live under ! As the political liberties of mankind can 
only be propoſed to their reaſon, neither can their religion. — 
The eternal diſtinctions of good and evil are preſented to 
them, The miracles which our Saviour and his followers 
wrought, were to convince the under/tanding, not compel the 
will, This matter {till reſts on the ſame foundation; and 
we know not when it ſhall be agreeable to the wiſdom of the 
Almighty, that all mankind ſhall acknowledge Chriſt. In 
proportion as chriſtianity prevails, true government, and the 
literty which rational creatures ought to covet, will be 
eſtabliſhed. It is foretold, that the /n F righteouſneſs with 
healing in his wings will cover the whole earth; but the time 
is a ſecret to us mortals ! | 
M. What a glorious thing it would be, if all the kings of 
the earth were ſo righteous and juſt, and could inſpire their 
people with the ſame ſentiments |! 
T. Glorious indeed, Mary; this would be the reign of the 
ſaints on earth, and agreeable to a fond optnion which pre- 
vailed for two or three centuries, in the firſt ages of the 
chriſtian church, that Chriſt would, at a certain time, re- 
turn to the earth, and reign for a thouſand years; the ex- 
piration of which, would be the conſummation of all things. 
One of our own writers, a learned, but perhaps a whimſical 
man (a), is ſaid to have pretended, that theſe thouſand years 
were to commence in 1720, which happened to be the period 
in of a national frenzy, with reſpe& to the ſouth ſea bubble. 
Without amuſing ourſelves with notions, for which there is no 
clear authority in ſcripture, nor perhaps in reaſon, let us try, 
an to the laſt hour of life, to keep to That which we believe to 
u- de right, and come as near it as poſſible There are but two 
ways to govern mankind, reaſon and force in reaſon is com- 
prehended faith. The manner of applying to the mind, and 
the various modes of exerciſing authority in government, con- 
ute an eſſential difference. Some degree of force, where 
egen does not prevail, is inſeparable from the nature of all 


govern- 


(a) Whiſton, 
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roverntnent, otherwiſe it would be in vain to appeal to the 
laws for juſtize, On the contrary, ſonie Uegree of juſtice 
muſt be found in the nioft deſbotie rule; or men would not 
bear if. Remember that nothing is p##ſed ; that if we walk 
| 2s fear to this ſtraight line of duty 4s we can, it is all that is 
expected: the reſt we muſt leave to heaven ! I charge you, 
my daughter, as you love, not your liberty and your euntry 
only, but your u, your God, count nothing as worthy your 
follicitade compated to your knowledge of Chriſt, whoſe 
Kingdom is everlgfting; and in which you may fhare in the 
glory, even to the full completion of your happineſs, in the 
regions of eternal bliſs ! 


c 0N 
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CONVERSATION X. 


4. X7 OU need not be afraid on my account: I am a child 
of Providence: fo are you! Uſe the honeſt means 

put in your power to provide for your own ſupport: I will do 
the ſame, My landlord will hardly think of raiſing my rent, 
or of taking his ſmall farm from me, when my leaſe expires, 
which will be ſoon : if he does, the little freehold my maſter 
gave me, will maintain me; though I ſhall have leſs in my 
power with regard to you ; and likewiſe John, who is ſupported 
by me. Theſe are conſiderations with men of reflection: and 
thank God there are yet many, who regard the conſequence 
of their actions, with reſpect to the connexions of thoſe 
who depend on them. For my own part, I would gladly pro- 
mote my landlord's advantage, as well as my own : and I 
hope he is not a ſtranger to PUBLIC LOVE. So long as I pay 
my rent punctually, and put him to no greater charge to ſup- 
port my houſe and barns, than the proportion he would be 
ſubject to, were his eſtate rented by one leviathan farmer, it 
would be a wanton exerciſe of power, after ſo many years la- 
bour on the father's land, ſhould the ſon diſtreſs my grey 
locks, merely to receive his thouſands in a lump. If I were 
diſcharged from my farm, I might be obliged to ſet John and 
lis wife adrift, now that they are ſo comfortably ſettled, 
If I, who am a poor man, extend my humanity ſo far, how 
much more is it incumbent on my landlord, to think of the 
happineſs of others We ſhould likewiſe reflect, that of all 
the produce of his lands, there is not one equal to that of MEN 
AED TO LABOUR, If he forgets this, his children may one 
ay ſee his eſtats laid waſte, for want of people. to cultivate 
it; or perchance for want of good ſoldiers to defend it from 
12 If he loſes ſight of this regard, he will adminiſter 
"Sax general diminution of the number of ſubjects; the 
v quence of which will at length lower the value of the 
ob. II. D d d produce 
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produce of his land, by there being ſo many the fewer people 
to conſume it. | | | 

M. He is a young man dof virtue: whether he will con- 
ſider his duty in the manner you repreſent, is to be doubted: 
yet, from what you ſaid of him the other day, he muſt know, 
that Providence never intended that he ſhould revel in the la- 
borious miſeries of any fellow-creature ; or deprive others of 
thoſe comforts, which are obtainable at ſo ealy an expence to 
himſelf as a landlord. 1 

T. I have ſeen of late, many inſtances of covetouſnels, 
The age we live in, Mary, is falſely refined. "Thoſe who have 
abundance, are eager after riches, as if the appetite of wealth 
increaſed with the enjoyment. A thouſand fantaſtic deſires, 
which you are a ſtranger. to, diſtreſs them beyond meaſure, 
Many, who if they were accuſed of crueky, would be much 
offended, really practiſe it. They raiſe the rents of theit 
lands, becauſe their neighbours do it: thus they make the pro- 
duce of them dear; and the higher the price, the more is the 

rent {till to be raiſed! Where is this to ſtop ? 

A. Is it fo in Scotland and Ireland ? | | 

T. Some ſay worſe than in England: in proportion tv 
the number of people, many more are tempted to leaye ther 
native country, and ſeek their bread in America, What mi- 
ſeries theſe people go through, before they can ſettle ſo as to. 
enjoy any comfort, is hard to ſay : but the natural conſequence 
of our luxury at home, is to tempt landlords to run uf 
their rents: and this muſt have one, or both of theſe eſſect 
to raiſe the price of the produce, or to driye off the tenant, 
and oblige him to ſeek ſome ather ſettlement. | 

M. They cannot go on at this rate: it muſt have an end 

T. Perhaps, when he would gladly lower it again, gd. 

ants, who are able to give the former price, will be ver 
ſcarce, This is no romantic prophecy : much ſtranger eve 

have come to paſs ! In the mean time, we are grown xm" 

ingly ingenious in the art of harraſſing each other, which 
is not the road to happineſs : nor is it the way to be rich l 
foreign trade, to run up the produce of the earth as high : 
price, as the luxury and extravagance af landlords *' 


make it; but rather, as law as frugality can render it; = 
ex 
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wiſe, who is to buy of us, if other nations, who live parſi- 
cheaper than we do? Providence hath been very indulgent 


and what we cannot acquire by war, or by commerce with 
. * 5 
foreign nations, we endeavour to gain on each other; leaving 


that in ſucceſſion; he that was foremo/?,, may in time be the 
1 This is not a generous way of proceeding with thoſe 
who pretend to make liberty, and the preſervation of the whole 
community, their firſt object. Is it becauſe we have ſo much 
property, that things bear ſo high a price? | 
T. In one view, leſs wealth might be better. The diminu- 
tion of property, would lower the price of the neceſſaries of 
life; inſomuch, that were I now poſſeſſed of an hundred 
pounds a year, I might be really richer with ninety. 
AH. How is that poſlible ? | 
7. If I am now obliged to pay four-pence-halfpenny for 
pound of mutton, and in proportion far every other article of 
life, and it could then be afforded for four-pence, my income 
of ninety, would put me in a capacity of living as well as I do 
now, for an hundred. $7 
M. This is very true! What then doth ſuch a profu- 
hon of nominal property ſignify ? 
7. If my obſervation be well founded, the redundancy of 
credit, lixe every other object, having its bounds ; and upon 
this depending a great part of our property; our real riches, 
and reputed wealth, will be found in the iſſue, to be very 
different things. The property now far exceeds the meaſure 
af riches : and what is of more conſequence, our expences go 
beyond the meaſure of property. The annual income of many 
of the nobility and gentry of theſe kingdoms, is actually ſhort 
of their annual charge. | | 
M. Thoſe who ſpend their money like fools, muſt retrench, 
or be undone. "Toe ; | 
7. This is the misfortune of the times Neceſſity having 
ng it makes many eager to prey upon their neighbour ; 
4 conſequently, neglect the ſacred obligations of religion 


moniouſly, will ſell the ſame kind of commodities much 


to us; but our deſires increaſe with the gratification of them; 


him that comes laſt, to ſhift for himſelf; not conſidering, 
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and humanity. Every one ſees another's faults; and fer dif. 
cover their own. We all naturally purſue our intereſt; but 
the queſtion is, if we perceive wherein it conſiſts, or follow 
the dictates of cohſcience. The great end is the preſervation if 
the people; and the cultivation and improvement of land, are 
the means by which they may be clothed and fed. It cannot 
be denied, that ſo much as the land produces, by the force 
of ſkill and-induſtry, more than it did befare the modern im- 
provements, the community is ſo much the better, provided it 
hath no evil to counterbalance. In making this account, 
the great end and deſign ſhould be conſidered. If for the fake 
of improvement, the cottager and his family are driven from 
their ſpot, where are they to ſeek for another abode ? If the 
neighbour of the rich man, who drove him off, will do the 
ſame, i he can get by it, how uncomfortable is the proſpedt 

AH. But ſurely this cannot be the caſe, in many inſtances ! 

T. I fear it is in too many; though not ſo general as ſome 
repreſent. If the cottage and the garden, and the right ot 
commonage, where the cow and the geeſe were ſupported, ot 
the hog found ſuſtenance, are all levelled, and thrown into 
the main body of a large eſtate, though the ſame {pot be co- 
vered with grain, it may not be an equivalent to the cottage! 
who muſt live by ſome means or other; and is valuable in pro- 
portion to his uſefulneſs.” Let as many improvements he 
made, as the zeal, or the intereſt of individuals may ſuggeh 
or the wiſdom of the legiſlature may contrive ; but take cit? 
of the induſtrious hind, and his progeny; for in them is our if 
reſort ; and on their hands, next to the kindneſs of our mother 
the earth, depends all our glory. The protection of Thit 
Ged, who governs heaven and earth, is as much extendel 
to the cottager, as to the greateſt of mankind. If a na 
means to proſper, this great truth muſt not be forgotten. li he 
muſt travel to market to purchaſe whatever he eats, what tim 
muſt he loſe! The greater the number of buyers, the hight 
price will be demanded : and perhaps it is from this ch 
among others, that neceſſaries are run ſo high. Though# 
greater quantity of proviſions were produced, the bub 
man and his family being diſperſed, he cannot be put 0 


good a ſituation to breed up his children. He _ 


/ 
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ployment in great towns, where his morals and his perſon are 
gebauched, and where marriage is diſcountenanced ;, or he 
muſt ſerve ſome overgrown farmer, in whoſe houſe he is to 
live, Where is his cottage, his wife, and his children? He 
is not in the ſame happy ſituation with regard to himſelf ; nor 
is the public intereſt. ſo well ſupported. 
II. You think then, that incloſing of lands, howeid? bs 
neficial in one view, if it makes no proviſion for laborious 
huſbandmen, it will prevent their marriage, and bring on all 
the inconveniencies ariſing from a decreaſe of our numbers. 
Yet, were we to hear the farmers talk of the burthen of the 
poor's-rates, one would imagine that we were already over- 
powered with numbers of people. 
T. There is ſomething very ſingularly inconſiſtent in our 
conduct in this reſpect. We grow rich with the labours of 
the poor; and when they are paſt labour, we think it hard to 
give two in a hundred (a) of our income for their ſupport, that 
we may not do as thoſe barbarous nations, who kiil thoſe 
who can no longer provide for themſelves : and as to infants 
of the riſing generation of labouring people, if we ſuffer them 
to periſh, who is to get in our harveſt, or fight our battles ? 
Happy would it be; if the reign of the ſaints were come, in 
which peace ſhould ſpread her balmy wings over the whole. 
earth] but as it is, we mult be in a capacity for war, in order 
to preyent it. If we do not make every one work, who can 
labour for his own ſupport, it is want of diſcipline and good 
order, not the having too many people. Shall we ever think 
it policy to deſtroy infants, as the Chineſe are ſaid to be per- 
mitted to do? But we do ſomething like it, when we hunt 
way the poor, who have no legal ſettlement on the ſpot where 
they live, which is an act of oppreſſion founded on the 
| a moſt 


(a) Poors- rates in ſome places run high ; but ſuppoling the general 
txpence of the people in England to be ſixty millions, and that the 
Poor's. rates amount to a million and an half, it is but 2+ on the 
100, or 6d. per pound. If computed on houſes only, it appears to he 
an enormous ſum ; this is one ſecret reaſon for our decreaſe of num- 
bers, If every pariſh brandiſhes a ſword againſt a ſubject not legally 
intitled to the parochial tax in the identical pariſh where he lives, he 


feels himſelf ſo far excluded from the common rights of a ſubjeR, as he 
2 reſtrained from marriage, 
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moſt hnmane law that was ever contrived for the relief of the 
diftreft, of which Queen E/:zabeth has the honour. Inſtead 
of this, we ought to furniſh them with employment on the 


et where they are, and in lieu of pulling down cottages, on 


occaſion of the incloſing of lands, we ſhould: build additional: 
ones, and prepare for more mouths. Fhus, inſtead of di- 


miniſhing the number of the people, we might increaſe, 


The ſquire may not acknowledge this to be good: policy, 
for it would condemn his own practice; but the mind is free, 
and every ane will judge according to his beſt i 5 

AV. The increaſe of the people may be provided for, as 
well as the improvement of land. 

T. With much eaſe ; they ſhould: go together: but if the 


_ landlord's thoughts are fixed on the land, and not the people; 


if landlords bring themſelves to think their riches conſiſt in 
the number of cultivated acres, without regard to the number 
of people in à capacity to ſupply. themſelves, as well as others, 
with the neceſſaries of life, the true line is not drawn. If 
the value of land: ariſes from the ability of: defending it, or 
from the numbers who are to conſume the produce, populz- 


| tion muſt be conſidered as the firft object, as induſtry and good 


order are the ſecond. If this plan doth not increaſe the rents 
ſo much at once, as the preſent method, and conſequently 
not anſwer the purpoſe for the day: if the greateſt pait oſ 
mankind in general, are too much for the preſent hour, 
perhaps there is this to be ſaid in behalf of theſe pour weal!y 
people, that credit has been carricd ſo far, they think there 
is no end to the increaſe of the value of their worldly 
goods: but I am much miſtaken, or they will find themſelves 
in an error. Wool and flax for raiment; corn and- fleſh for 
food, are neceſſary; ſo are money and property, upon tbe 
preſent plan of the government of civilized nations; but they 
are not the only things which conſtitute a powerful ſtate 
The number of the people is yet more important; their ſcil, 
induſtry, contentment, and happineſs, are preferable : and 
thus we muſt make up the account, otherwiſe all is but 4 
mere external; or the ſhadow of a ſubſtance. Theſe, with 
the cultivation of the arts of peace, are the glorious objecb 
which conſtitute the exalted virtue of love to our country i 9 


as ãt is commonly called, the love F our country. - 3 
y called, Ne 


— 
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M. Indeed, my father, I think you are in the right. This 
muſt be the true ſtate of the caſe, whatever l. * ima- 
gine, who fare the moſt ſumptuouſſy. | 
J. It appears that from hence ariſes the ability for defence 
againſt the arm of fleſh, and the powers of darkneſs. This 
gives the ſtability which virtue ſecures to a nation, When 
ther of theſe fail, other improvements waſte away, Whilft 
the rich contend for an increaſe of rent, their lands may be- 
come the ſpoil of an enemy. Diſcontent may create domeſtic 
contention : our foreign dominions, without which our lands 
at home will be much the leſs valuable, may be raviſhed from 
us, If dominions lie remote, they muſt be guarded. ws 
have an extenſive coaſt, comprehending both iſlands : 

muſt depend on good ſoldiers, and ſuch a good militia, 5 
thank God we have; as well as good ſhips of war. The latter 
may keep the miſchief at arms- length: but we are not ſure of 
being always ſtrongeſt at ſea; much leſs can we give laws to 
the ſun and winds If the immediate object of landlords, is 
money, or an increaſed income of the landed property, and 
this is become greater than it was, when farms were more 
divided, the proprietor will call himſelf the richer, in 
proportion as he receives more rent, and for the ſame rea- 
fon ſay, that the nation is ſo much the more opulent ; but 
this I deny, unleſs it extends alſo to the beſt part of the 
riches, namely, the increaſe of the people who are induſtri- 
ous ; and the comfort of the laborious who work upon the 
land. Their condition is obſcure, and their voice not eaſily 
heard : they have not the ſame motives as the wealthy, nor 
is it to be preſumed they can be fo ſolicitous about theic 
numbers as thoſe whoſe property depends, in time of war, (a) 
on ar mies and navies; and in peace on the cultivation of the 
earth. The repreſentatives of the opulent are no leſs the 
repreſentatives of the indigent. Tho' the peaſant doth not 
complain, it is natural for him to wiſh to live comfortably 
in a married ſtate; and if poſterity depends on it, his ſilence 
ls not a ſufficient 1 motive for others to neglect this part of na- 


tional 


(a) It ſhould be conſidered, that in twenty years our Abatic domi- 


Dons drain this country of the largeſt army of Britiſs farces which per- 
laps was ever aſſembled, 


tional intereſt. | The more provident, who look forward t | 


M. But I fear things will go on in the ee 1 


cerned? 
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futurity, may, with propriety, complain e h. Thiz if 
I am not deceived, is our fituation. 


T. Till a large number of a hardy race of men is wanted 
for defence in war, we may ſee no alteration, Then we ſhall 
be obliged to take them from our manufactories, or from 
behind coaches, though ſuch perſons are leſs fit for * 
_ manly exerciſe in arms. | 

MH. Do you imagine that thoſe who hold the land do not 
think of ſuch things, eint they intereſt is ſo _—_y CON 


T. Your queſtion is very rational, Mary, and deferves ; 
direct anſwer: I believe that many landlords preſuming on 
the proteCtion of Providence, and the care of government, 
think but little; and however unworthy of a great mind that 
diſpoſition may be, which is generally called $8LF-1x+ 
TEREST, it is the moſt ſucceſsful cheat that reigns: in the 


| 

human ſoul : it ſeduces people of all ages and conditions; | 
| for they often think they are ſtudying truth, when they an 
ſtudying falſhood ; they ſtudy That, by which they are to a 

receive an immediate benefit, and the heart being already \ 

bribed, gives an eaſy aſſent to whatever the will propoſes, a 

The god being preſent, and the evil remote; we are ſoothe t 

into an opinion that we are conſulting our own happinels K 

Upon the ſame principle, Mary, when you get into tit a 

world, you will find ſuch partiality for thoſe whom you * 

eſteem your friends, as will make their tranſgreſſions appear P 

as petty offences, when leſſer faults in athers, ſhall wear tie a 

aſpe& of crimes. And you will hardly ever know the truth if 

from the party in queſtion, nor perhaps from the report that a 

is made of it, by indifferent perſons, till upon comparing Pl 

evidences, and diſcarding all conſiderations of intereſt, J : 


judge diſpaſſionately for yourſelf, What is it but blind 
partial ſelf-intereſt, which reigns in our politics, when 
diſregard the univerſal benefit of aur country 

M. Is this always to be expected 

T. We have a very notable inſtance in our ſiſter 


ifand ; ſhe chuſes to be curbed and reſtrained in her 9 
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tien of ſuch advantages as ſhe might enjoy, rather than 
| flouriſh by an union. Many of the Engliſh poſſeſs Iriſh eſtates : 
yeland would derive greater ſafety from her foreign enemies, 
and enjoy more internal peace and comfort: and the true 
light of the goſpel would ſhine, where now clouds of ignorance 
and thick darkneſs overwhelm the wretched inhabitants in 
the loweſt degree of poverty, and the moſt abject ſlavery? 
M. You mean from the vaſt number of papiſis who in- 
habit Ireland: and their low condition, in their {tate of bigotry 
to their wretched leaders the Romiſh prieſts. I have heard 
from ſome of our hay-makers, and harveſt people, in what a 
miſerable manner they live in that country, and how they are 
deluded by falſe notions in reſpect to religion. Why do we 
not make both as one nation? Is Ireland at ſo great a diſ- 
tance? | 125 
7. No, child: it is our being in debt that frightens 
them, not ſo much the wild riß, as the civilized part; 
whilſt a jealouſy of their natural advantages frightens us: and 
thus mutually frightened, we ſeem to run from each other, 
inſtead of meeting; and tho? good friends at the bottom, act 
as if we both meant to invite an enemy, If the poor papiſts 
were conſidered with a due attention to the duties of religion, 
and the ſoothing arts of humanity employed; I am perſuaded 
their prejudices might be ſubdued ; they might diſcover thoſe 
religious tenets to be beſt, which tend moſt to promote peace, 
and render life comfortable. The encouragements of induſtry, 
and the ſecuring of property, would open new ſcenes. - The 
prieſt being repeatedly ſhewn by formal lectures, at which he 
might be obliged to attend, wherein his doctrine is abſurd ; 
if proviſion were made for him in caſe of his converſion, we 
might ſee Anti- chriſt tremble from her foundation. The 
piety of the landlord and his prote/tant tenants in worſhip- 
ping God, at proper times, ſupported by their liberality 
to the poor, inftead of ſquandering wealth in riotous 
living, would make their light ſhine. Let ſuch tokens 
of belief and truſt in the blood of one common Redeemer = 
be 8'Ven, as would convince them of our ſincerity z we might 
in a ſhort time drive images and beads, tranſub/antiation 
ul riger aft, together with ſavery, into the ſea, and clear 
vor. 11, Ws © e the 
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che land of jdilatry, which we are obliged to do as far as the 
arts of gentleneſs and chriſtian meeknefs will avail. 
AI. I believe this could not be fo eaſily accompliſhed, 
The principles they have adopted, and their inveterate preju- 
dices, would be great obſtacles, 8 15 
T. Granted: but the thing is practicable. No end can be 
obtained without uſing the means: and every day's experience 
proves that the things which are deemed not only extremely 
difficult, but impracticable, are found the contrary upon the 
trial, Our zeal for religion is at too low an ebb, and fo are 
our politics : let the tide riſe higher, and you will fee how 
eaſily the veſſel may be ſtcered into her harbour. If 1 were a 
man of farge eftate in Feland, methinks I would chuſe fone 
pleaſant ſpot, well wooded and watered, whereon to build 
a dozen neat commodious cottages, with half an acre of land 
toeach. I would provide both the houſes and the with 
neceflary furniture, to render the inhabitants happy. | 
would then iet them for a pepper-corn acknowledgment, for 
a certain number of years, to ſuch papi/ts, as were converted 
to the true faith in Jeſus Chriſt, according to the New Teſſamm; 
for ſo I would propoſe the queſtion, proving that Chriſ wust 
man as to his outward form, and not a vine, nor a door, 80f 
did he literally keep ſheep, nor was bis body broken at his 
| Laft ſupper. Do you think it would excite the eurioity « 
intereſt the hearts of any to be candidates for fuch houſes! 
And if I provided employment alſo for the inhabitants, bf 
which they might obtain a more comfortable fupport, thus 
| they ever had before; would it not appear to be ſuch a work d 
piety, that the church of England would begin to wea # 
pleaſing a garment as the church of Rome? Why ſhould l 
be imagined fo very difficult a taſk to do That which hut 
been done many times in fimilar circumſtances ? You 9 
depend that thoſe who try ſuch experiments, (and I bd" 
| there are ſome who have actually tried them), are not dil 
pointed of their hopes, | | 7 
M. You are ſanguine in yours: I am not a judge uhu 
might be done: I dare ſay you would attempt it if you 9 
able: and a work once begun is ſaid to be half ended, 
7 | 
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what it may. Perſeverance does wonders : but the greater 
work ſeems. to be, to bring others into your way of thinking. 
7. Were Freland rendered more civilized and politic, with 
regard to the manners of the inferior part of the people; her 
natural produce and ſituation for trade, would make her a more 
conſiderable addition to the Bri, empire. She might not 
only be ſa much the more able to defend herſelf, but ſupply 
alarger number of proteſtant recruits to the Britiſh armies and 
navies, of a ſtout and brave people, The advantages on both 
fides would, probably, outweigh any inconvenience that 
could ariſe to either. It ſeems probable, that both iſlands 
would be rendered the richer, more powerful, more happy, 
and more truly affectionate ſiſters. | | 
M. You axe for conciliating all difficulties ; reconciling all 
parties; diſpoſing of all property and all perſons, for the public 
gud, as comprehending every individual; but I queſtion if 
the ſquite is ſo well inclined, for you would leave him no- 
thing to complain of. | 

T. He need not be afraid : paſſions and prejudices and 
falſe ſelf-love, will always take the fide of murmur and com- 
plaint. We may hope and wiſh, ſuppoſe, and even build 
caſtles in the air; theſe can do no harm, as we do not mean 
to garniſh them with any miſcbie vous artillery. There is gene- 
nlly ſome evil ſpirit lurking in bodies politic, as diſeaſes in 
the natural body, inſomuch that the remedy which is good 
for one of our diſeaſes, is hurtful to another, 
8 But truth and integrity of ſoul are not the leſs valu- 
able, 
T, No ſurely : ſuch grateful offerings to the righteous 
ruler of the whole earth, hardly ever fail of ſucceſs in the 
iſue.—We muſt leave theſe weighty matters to others who 
5 better acquainted and whoſe duty it is to conduct 

em. 3 

AH. There can be no harm in ſhewing our good wiſhes for 
the common welfare. | 

7. So far we ſtand bound as a part of our religion. You 
* plainly perceive how charity, peace, liberty, and the lobe 
4 ag country are united: he who loves a few as he ought, 

interc himſelf for the many: and he who loves the 

Eee 2 many, 
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it on reafonable and religious principles : I never underſtood 
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many, ean hardly forget his neighbour. A good public "a | 


ter and a bad private conduct, is an abſurdity in terms, Do 
you not find, that the deeper we enquire into the affairs of 


ſtate, and the difficulties of good government, the more um 


find ourſelves bewildered ? When you hear women and 
beardleſs boys, unlettered men, or preſumptuous perſons 
declaim, you will generally find that they either talk like 
parrots, or as ſome leader dictates; or decide without know- 
ing half the connections which relate to their ſubject. This 
is an age of pleafure, not of ſtern virtue and rigid tempe- 
rance: every one is ready to acknowledge it, and thoſe who 
have but a common ſhare of ſenſe, while they perceive 
luxury to be the ruling principle, will not expect that 
every thing which relates to good policy, will or can be ex- 
ecuted as it ought. There are two kinds of people who go 
into the extreme 1 one is very ſanguine, the other timid; 
the firſt ſees every thing in the brighteſt light, and believe 
no harm can happen: the latter ſuppoſes that a leſſer evil 
muſt produce a greater, and that danger is at our doors, 

MA. What is real luxury? | ee 

7. When I uſe the word I mean criminal exceſs; that i, 
when people ſpend more than they can afford, and endanger 
their own ſafety together with that of others; or by being 
devoted to vicious gratifications, and the indulgence 
their vanity, negle& the conſiderations of ſtrict probity 
and moral rectitude. What I told you in our laſt converſ# 
tion in relation to liberty, may ſerve you for many a long 
day | a SY 
M. Indeed, my father, you fired my heart with the loved! 


before, that it depended ſo much on being peaceful. 

T. Let us take the good and evil together : there are man 
perſons of great and good characters in this land; and in al 
caſes, let us hope for the 5%. My attorney, with whom 
was yeſterday, is one of the good men who will preſerve 

M. A lawyer and an honeft man |! I have heard that a 
lawyers are for getting as much as they can, in a good cat 
or a bad one, without any bowels of compaſſion ! 

7. Gently, my dear Mary: I believe you will allow Mr 
Hartwell to be an honeſt man, 1 10 


— 25 — — — u—— qa wt m as 


RTE | 
I 1 beg his pardon 4 he is an exception to this general 
rule, | FED: n | | ; 
7. There are ſo many who will do dirty work, it reflects 
on the whole body: but there are ſo many who will not do 


it, that we may hope for good from the fraternity. 

M. Did you ever go to law? _ 0 
7. No, Mary: I rather choſe to leave the diſputed points, 
which have fallen to my lot, to be arbitrated by clergymen, 
gentlemen, or farmers. 28 Fe 
M. Do you diſtruſt the juſtice of the laws ? — a 
T. No: only diſtruſt the lawyers, with regard to the er- 
pence of a ſuit, and the delay to which they are accuſtomed. 
You, may as well move a mountain, as diſpatch a ſuit. No 
love or money will move a limb of the law to do any thing in 
the time one would wiſh, and naturally expe&; and I have 
heard many lament in bitter tears, that they were ſa ill 
adviſed as to go to law about trifles, or when they might have 
accommodated things amicably, they proſecuted a ſuit to 
their undoing. Some who have gained their point, and ſome 
who Je it, have equally found themſelves grievouſly diſtreſſed. 
A ſuit generally goes thro' a number of hands; and there 
are ſo many accidents which retard a deciſion; ſo many 
quirks and diſguiſes among ſome lawyers, that the moſt upright 
judge can ſeldom determine ſo ſpeedily as he would. 

M. Is this the caſe in all countries? 

T, In none is there uſually ſo much delay as in this; but in 
many much leſs jaſice. The king of Pruſſia, J am told, 
ſuſters no ſuit to remain undecided beyond a certain time, of a 
year or two, In my little affairs Mr. Hartwell never kept me in 
ſuſpence. Some time ſince, he ſent his ſon to London, to ſerve 
thoſe who will employ him in his way, as you go to ſerve a 
lady in yours, tho in a very different ſituation, I was with 
him when the young man took his leave of him; he had 
already been ſome years at the univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he made good uſe of his time. ITN l 

M. I was once with you at Mr. HartwelPs, and much 
pleaſed to hear the old gentleman talk: every thing he ſaid 
ſeemed to be ſo true; ſo eaſy to underſtand, and fo agreeable. 


wo did he lay to His $ON on the occaſion of their PART- 


Kd 


T. He 
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7. He bid him fit down: and after dropping fomorteany be 
recovered himſelf, and ſaid, 

Ar dear George, ——___ou. 
vacate or pleader at a tribunal of juſtice, and to learn how to 
keep mankind in pace, by the force of truth, righteouſneſs and 
the laws. Let me give you a few heads of advice. 

If you are the oceaſion of ſuits, quarrels or injuſtice, my 
blefling will. not ſecure you againſt the curſe: which attend; 
thoſe, who being bred chr;/tians, become worſe than infilel 
I charge you as you ſhall honour me, and regard your own 

foul, preſerve your integrity. My experience aſſures me that 
vou will thrive much the better for it. 

My dear fon, if you perilh in rags, do not Gare yo 
elf to gain. 
Vout fortune will depend on your tongue, — male it 06 
the inſtrument of falſhood and deluſion,  _ 
In common life, the greateſt wiſdom of ſpeech: is to know 
when, and what, and where to ſpeak. 
Difcretion of ſpeech will avail you mare than eloquence 
| Speaking agrecably. to thoſe with whom we converſe, k, 
the property which ſooneſt wins the heart. 
hefe rules, joined to good ſenſe and candour, fupporte 
by memory, and competent reading, when you come { bit 
: out your ſpeech, will make your fortune. 
I have always confidered juſtice and candour as inſepe· 
rable. 
Do you remember the fable of the farmer and the laws, 
A farmer came to a neighbouring lawyer, expreſſing get 
concern for an accident, which he ſaid had juſt happened 
One of your oxen,” continued he, © has been gored by i 
unlucky bull of mine, and I ſhould be glad to. know how! 
am to make you reparation.” * Thou art a very honek 
fellow,” replied the lawyer, and will not think it u. 
reaſonable, that I expect one of thy oxen in return. » «ti 
no more than juſtice, quoth the farmer, to be ſure.— But what 
did I fay? I miſtake: it is your bull that has killed one of 
| oxen.” © Indeed !” ſays the lawyer, that alters the cal 
I muſt enquire into the affair, and if. Ind if / ” ſaid a” 
farmer — © the bulinels, I find, would have been co ee 
wi 


1 
without an 5 Had you been as ready to de juſtice to others, as 
to exa# it from them,” | | 

M. This is a fine picture of ſelf-love in a man who hay 
the art of diſguiſing facts; for I dare ſay that his 5, prevented 
juſtice, or retarded it extremely, | | 

7. The old gentleman went on thus. No virtue, George, 
is ſo truly worthy and great as juftice : there js nothing more 
holy and venerable ; be influenced by no motive but that of . 
the laws, reſtrained by equity and right reaſon. 

Refuſe all ſuits which, in your opinion, claſh with equity, 
and return the fee if you have taken one. Let not the ſoli- 
citation of any client overcome you. Be deaf, I fay, to the 
importunities of party or friend, where you think juſtice is 
againſt the cauſe. 

Adviſe people to avoid law fuits, efpecially for tr:fles, or in 
dubious caſes of little conſequence ; and recommend to them 
to refer themſelves to the amicable arbitration of their mu- 
tual friend. 3G 

Theſe are principles which ſome lawyers idly imagine, are 
contrary to their profeſſion, but they wilfully miftake. 

Remember that equity judgeth with lenity ; laws with r- 
trenity, In all moral caſes the reaſon of the law, is the law. 

dome of your profeſſion think they have nothing to do with 
erg; and ſome, that ju/tice is not their object, but merely 
the letter and conſtruction of the law: but theſe alſo are nat 
the ſort of lawyer I wiſh you to be. | | 

Tho' it will not be your proper buſineſs, it is not improba- 
ble, you will be occaſionally conſulted on the ſubject of 
wills, as Jam continually. Whenever I find any one inclined 
to do a hard-hearted or unjuſt thing, I beg to be excuſed 
drawing it up, or giving any appearance of aſſent, thinking 
that next to the teſtator is the lawyer who flatters the weak- 
neſs, animoſity, or prejudices of the teſtator. - 

The repugnance ſhewn by a judicious honeſt man, tho? at 
N hazard of offending a client, hath ſometimes operated 
lappily, in preventing thoſe injuſtices which prevail in the 
3 the paſſions or decayed underſtanding of the 
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| young 3 or the youthful againft the aged. 


| © miſtreſs to the prejudice of a tvife; for ons child; in oppoſition 
to another, and circumſtances of the ſame kind. | 


in any civil caſe, you are ſenſible that nothing is mor: 


anjuſtice. 


dut little buſineſs for /awyers ; but whilſt injuſtice — fo 
much in the world, there is no fear of an hone/? man's wanting 


enough upon your hands to correct them. 
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heart will ſpring forth in joy. 


1 490, 1 
Mien often ſee through a falſe medium, when they lean ts 
the fide of the crafty againſt the ſincere ;; * old againſt th 


: The total forgetfulneſs of an Wa eee ehild; for too 
many ſuch there are, whether bred up with high expeQations 
or not, is abominable: ſo is the partiality of a mar for 2 


Theſe are common caſes ;| but whenever they come before 
you, make no ſcruple to declare your opinion, though unaſk- 
ed, from a principle of deſiring to do honour to your client 
and his memory, and to avoid the curſes of thoſe, in whoſe 
eyes you may appear as a party combining to rob and plunder 
the innocent, merely for the ſake of a fee. 
In pleading, with regard to fines for offences or treſpaſles 


againſt reaſon and nature, than for a man to exact of hit 
neighbour beyond his ability; or oppreſs him Bs dialen 
and force, under colour of the laws.” 

Above all, I repeat to = not to n for th 


You will be diffident wither my advice be praQicable 
till you refleR, that if all men were hong, there would be 


employment. So great a part of mankind find reaſons t 
juſtify any thing they are inclined to do, you will have work 


Aſſiſt the poor and helpleſs, that they may not ſuffer puriſt 
ment for inconſiderable offences, whilſt the rich and pow 
ful commit crimes of a blacker dye with impunity. 

1 hope you will, in all caſes, conſider that you are 3 
and a chri/tian : Providence will then defend your cauſe : You 
will be acceptable in the fight of God : You will become th 
darling of the diſtreſſed; and at _ of you widoo' 


Yet, my ſon, affect not popularity; it will warp your 12 
and incline you to court other men's good opinion, [ 
than your own. | 


1 4or 1 
In the progreſs of your life, you will find men of great 
talents, who pretend to ſhine in whatever eauſe they under- 
take; and accordingly, I have heard ſome of them ſay that 
which ſtabed the innocent, perverted the cauſe of the widow 
and orphan, and ſupported the rankeft iniquity. 
All the exploits, which men of talents ſo miſapplied can 
boaſt of; is that of adorning truth, which ſeldom needs de- 
coration; or diſguiſing falſhood; to give it the appearance of 
truth, and under this plea how many have been oppreſſed 
and plundeted! They pretend that it is underſtood, they 
do not believe all that they ſay; but ould a man ever ſay 
any thing he doth not beheve ? | 

The brighteſt deceptions are not worth a grain of com- 
mon ſenſe; and common honeſty, with a clear diſcernment 
on what point hangs the juſtice of a caufe. 
No council at the bar ever avows upon principle; that he 
means to pervert juſtice; It is his talent to make an argu- 
tnent of any thing ; but how many in their pleadings are 
conſcious, that if they are believed, they ſhall devour 
widows houſes.” 
M. How do ſuch adyocates reconcile this to their con- 
fecal? > lin ©; x 

T. By cu//omt, and the opinion that it is their duty to defend 
the cauſe recommended to them, tho' in the courſe of the 
{uit, they diſcover it to be a bad one: —The old geritleman 
went on to adviſe his ſon upon his general conduct. _ 

* In your converſation with the world, be a maſter of 
Janjelf : Let not vanity be your maſter, 


_— FT. 


U Odſerve if your company attends to what you are ſaying; 
el · if they do not, you may be ſure they are either. eareleſs, un- 

al, and undeſerving of your ſentiments, or that you are 
- talking foolifbly, or diſagreeably. Let them rather deſire you 


© goon, than ſhew ſigns of their wiſhes that you would hold 
Jour tongue. N 
. are conſcious that you begin without experience, ther- 
"* take the advice of thoſe friends whom I ſhall recommend 


Ta hear their opinions, and follow their counſel, till 
al my obſervation on the good and evil conduct of others, 
uri enable you to judge for yourſelf, Till this period 

ves, 1 Hdent, my ſon! In all weighty concerns, pro- 


Vou, 1 ' Fff ceed 


1 450, 1 
Men often ſee through a'falſe medium, when they lean to 
| the fide of the crafty againſt wn amis the 61d againſt the 
young $ or the youthful againſt the aged. 
The total forgetfulneſs of an Negitimate child, for too 
many ſuch there are, whether bred up with high expectations 
or not, is abominable: ſo is the partiality of a man for 2 
| muſtreſs to the prejudice of a wifes for one child, in oppoſition 
to another, and circumſtances of the ſame kind. | 
Theſe are common caſes ;| but whenever they come before 
you, make no ſcruple to declare your opinion, though unaſk- 
ed, from a principle of deſiring to do honour to your client 
and his memory, and to avoid the curſes of thoſe, in whoſe 
eyes you may appear as a patty combining to rob and plunder 
the innocent, merely for the ſake of a fee. 
In pleading, with regard to fines for offences or treſpaſſes 
in any civil caſe, you are ſenſible that “ nothing is more 
againſt reaſon and nature, than for a man to exact of bis 
neighbour beyond his ability; or oppreſs him by ee 
and force, under colour of the laws.” 
Above all, I repeat to you not to —_— juſtice, for this's 
anjuſtice. 
You will be diffident whether my n be oraRtcabl, 
till you reflect, that if*all men were hong, there would be 
but little buſineſs for layers; but whilſt injuſtice prevails ſo 
much in the world, there is no fear of an hongſt man's wanting 
employment. So great a part of "mankind find reaſons to 
juſtify any thing they are inclined to do, you will have work 
enough upon your hands to correct them. 
Aſſiſt the poor and helpleſs, that they may not ſuffer puniſh 
ment for inconſiderable offences, whilſt the rich and power- 
ful commit crimes of a blacker dye with impunity. 
I hope you will, in all caſes, conſider that you are à n, 
and a chriſtian : Providence will then defend your cauſe: You 
will be acceptable in the fight of God : You will become the 
darling of the diſtreſſed; and at bent of you hs widow 
- heart will ſpring forth in joy. N 
Yet, my ſon, affect not popularity ; it will warp your 250 
and incline you to court other men's good opinions rather 
than your own. In 
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In the progreſs of your life, you will find men of great 
talents, who pretend to ſhine in whatever eauſe they under- 
take; and accordingly, I have heard ſome of them ſay that 
which ſtabed the innocent, perverted the cauſe of the widow 
and orphan, and ſupported the rankeſt iniquity; 

All the exploits, which men of talents ſo miſapplied can 
boaſt of, is that of adorning truth, which ſeldom needs de- 
coration; or diſguiſing falſhood; to give it the appearance of 
truth, and under this plea how many have been oppreſſed 
and plundeted! They pretend that it is underſtood, they 
do not believe all that they ſay; but ould a man ever ſay 
any thing he doth not beheve ? h | 

The brighteſt deceptions are not worth a grain of com- 
mon ſenſe; and common honeſty, with a clear diſcernment 
on what point Hangs the juſtice of a cauſe. 

No council at the bar ever avows upon principle; that he 
means to pervert juſtice; It is his talent to make an argu- 
ment of any thing; but how many in their pleadings are 
conſcious, that if they are believed, they ſhall devour 
widows houſes,” 

M. How do ſuch advocates reconcile this to their con- 
ſciences? * 85 

T. By cuſtam, and the opinion that it is their duty to defend 
the cauſe recommended to them; tho* in the courſe! of the 
(uit, they diſcover it to be a bad one: — The old gentleman 
went on to adviſe his ſon upon his general conduct. 

* In your converſation with: the world, be a maſter of 
yarjelf + Let not vanity be your maſter, 

Obſerve if your company attends to what you are ſaying z 
if they do not, you may be ſure they are either eareleſs, un- 
avil, and undeſerving of your ſentiments, or that you are 
talking Fooliſbiy, or diſagreeably. Let them rather deſire you 


© go on, than ſhew ſigns of their wiſhes that you would hold 
Jour tongue. 


You are conſcious that you begin without experience, there- 
lore take the advice of thoſe friends whom I thall recommend 
© ou hear their opinions, and follow their counſel, till 
= and obſervation on the good and evil conduct of others, 
15 enable you to judge for yourſelf, Till this period 

"es, be di dent, my ſon ! In all weighty concerns, pro- 
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eeced with caution. Thus ſhall your knowledge coſt you but 
little: otherwiſe you may happen to pay very dear for it. 

I judge from your temper and turn of mind, that you will 
be more ſubject to err by going too faſt, than too flow. Loſe 
no time to gather all the faireſt flowers of virtue and knw. 
ledge, which can regale yourſelf, or be of uſe to your country, 
and mankind, thro' the whole compaſs of your life; never 
forgetting the end of living. 

He is a fool who lives as if he was not to 4 or whoſe 
actions fly in the teeth of his belief. 

Run the race that is ſet before you, in the beſt manner you 
are able, exerciſing your virtue as you would your limbs, or 
as if a rich prize depended on your ſwiftneſs. 

If you neglect the commandments of God in leſſer duties 
you will ſoon grow negligent in greater. 

Nothing is more deceitful than the heart of man. There- 
fore, my ſon, think of religion as your only means of pre- 
venting your deſtruction. So the Almighty hath appointed 
you to do, and no mortal can diſappoint. | 

Be conſtant, regular, and fervent in your worſhip of the 
ſupreme Being. Learn to do it with chearfulneſs and de- 
light, morning and night, if not in the middle of the day 
alſo, as the Fews and Mahometans are wont to do. 

Nor think it a matter unworthy your notice to pray at your 
meals, I mean ſaying grace, not with a fanatical oſtentation, 
for five minutes or more; nor yet as it is uſually ſaid, with 3 
ſhameleſs careleſsneſs 3 but as a believer in Chrift, in whoſe 
ſacred name you pray. Be the prayer ever ſo ſhort, repeat 
it ſolemnly, and aloud, when it is proper to do fo: other- 
wiſe repeat it in ſilence. | 

You are a young man : when you go to the temple of God 
to worſhip, uſe a prayer-bork, and confine your eyes to it. 

_ Give yourſelf up to no ſingularity in opinion, nor delight in 
going new ways, leſt you find yourſelf bewildered ; or from 
external circumſtances and fallacious nn you — 
doubtful where truth is to be found. 

You will meet with young /ters, and ſome more ſolemn Pre- 


tenders, who miſtake a knowledge of the claſkcs, 0r3 w_ 
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reading of law books, for a ſuperiority of gentus, which en- 
titles them to decry the eſtabliſhed religion of their country. 

Now, George, in the name of God, your and my common 
father, let me entreat you to conſider, that there are three 
things to which your complaiſance and politneſs are never 
to yield : namely, your religion, 1n which I include morality : 
your health, and your fortune. T ake care of theſe; do not be 
talked out of them; above all, let the fir? be guarded, 

| had once an encounter in a coffee-houſe in London, with 
1 YOUNG TEMPLER, a perſon of a middling ſtandard, in point 
of parts: I ſuppoſe he might be about my own level. He was 
more lively than myſelf, and had acquired the faculty of 
attracting a ring of coffee-houſe companions, and the art of 
making them laugh at the moſt ſerious and important con- 
cerns of the life to come. | 

I aſked him, „Pray, fir, do you attempt to prove the 
negative, that there is no ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after 
death?” He anſwered, ©* No: I demand of you to prove that 
there is:“ Upon this I called for a New Teſſament. He 
laughed at this proof, declaring that he knew what was ſaid 
in that boo, but that he did not believe it, 

To this I replied, <5 You tell me that you know what this 
book contains : have you really read it with That candour and 
probity, which ought to attend the mind in ſearch of truth; 
or were you predetermined to condemn it when you read it, 
if you have read it ſince you was a boy at ſchool? Have you 
compared it with the Oli Teſtament, and read That alſo with 
attention? I diſcover by your looks, that you cannot ſay you 
have. Forbear then, for ſhame, and do not profeſs to be 
an advocate for lat and juſtice; and at the ſame time, move 
the judge to condemn the defendant unheard. How will you 
ſtand in the ſight of That all- powerful and juſt God, whoſe 
Being you acknowledge, though you affect to deſpiſe the 
revelation of his will, without having examined what his 
will is? Do not the enemies to chriſtianity aflent, that a 
Meſſiah has been foretold, and is to come? And where do 


they learn it, but from the Old Teflament, in conjunction with 
their conſtant oral tradition ? 8 
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| You are not a Few z your mind is not enflaved by any 
inveterate prejudice, peculiar to the infidelity of the diſciples 
of Moſes, If you will compare the two books together, 261 
have done: if you will receive the teſtimony of the enemies 
to Chriſt, I think you will find your mind overpowered with 
conviction, that the Meſſiah there foretold, is really come: 
that he came upon the earth above ſeventeen hundred years age; 
that his life was replete with tenderneſs, as a father and a 
friend, the compaſhqn of a brother, the juſtice of a lawgiver, 
and the mercy of a Saviour and a God! | | 

You are laughing to-day, ſurrounded by gay company 
to-morrow you may find yourſelf ſick, even to death: and 
perchance think yourſelf on the verge of eternity! What 


ſuccours do you expect to comfort you ?—The opinion of 


others like yourſelf ?—They have no ſuccours ; they have 1 
ground to tread upon ; it is all mere opinion, or perhaps the 
declaration of an opinion, which pride forbids them to revoke, 
or their vices involye in darkneſs 

The ſacred truths, which I am confident are contained in 
this book ; (for truſt in which I pray to God,) they are my 
prop, ſupport and comfort. My logic, fir, is a little dog- 
matical : I muſt beg leave to aſk, if you think the ſoul is im- 
mortal, or not?” He being ſilent, I went on; 1 perceive, 
fir, you leave me to reaſon on both ſides of the queftion, It 
it is not immortal, 1 ſhall die like the beaſt that periſhes; 
and what comfort ſhall I find in thinking that I ſhall be 
nothing If the ſoul is immortal, he that made it ſo, muſt 
delight in its perfection: the candour of the mind in diſcover- 
ing what his laws are, and obeying them, is its perfection. 
— Suppoſe that I live in diſbelief, and at length come ta 
the verge of eternity. I am in circumſtances of fore di- 
treſs! My doubts change into fears, I aſk myſelf, who gabe 
me my Being; and what was the end and deſign of it? [s all 
chance? Is it a fortuitous concourſe of atoms, à mere com- 
bination of material ſubſtances which produces ſuch a Won 
derful government of the material world, without any fil 
intelligent cauſe ? There muſt be an original mover infini 
perfect and paſt finding out — How wretchedly trifling and 


fuperficial have my reſearches been !—lIs it poſſible that A 
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could intend nothing more than that I ſhould ſtrut about 
and diſpute for a poor bour, upon this ſtage of life, and then 
fall into nothing? What a contemptible reptile I am! — 
But if my ſoul be immortal: if I am accountable for my 


thoughts, words, and actions; what have I been about? 


Where am I going! What leflon have I to learn, now that I 
am called by the great Lord and Maſter of the uniyerſe, to 
my laſt examination ? God, where hath my preſumption 
carried me? With all my pretences to ſuperiority, I haye been 
a fool, and like Lucifer, in pride deſpiſed thy laws, and re- 
volted againſt thee | 

Such I intimated to this ſmart man might be his thoughts, 
perhaps aggrayated by circumſtances unknown to me, And 
| went on, „Will you not then cry out, as the atheiſt is 
ſaid to haye done in the flames? O God!” The company 
by this time were all attention, except one or two, who ſaid 
they could not ſtay, and left the coffee- room. — I was ani- 
mated by my ſubject, and proceeded, 

« May not ſuch doubts fill your mind with horror? We 
fee] our own exiſtence now, by enjoying pleaſure, or ſuffer- 
ing pain will it not be ſo far the ſame after death? Do you 


not perceive within you, ſome forebadings that you may be 


reſponſible ; and fall into a ſtate of miſery? Is it quite a 
clear point with you, that this is utterly impoſlible ? If it is 
pot, be modeſt enough at leaſt to keep your conceits to your- 


ſelf, ſeeing that they can do no good. Have you conſidered . 
how every nation, in all ages, has had ſtrong notions of a 


future ſlate? — Suffer me alſo to aſk, if you think what I call 
the religion of Chriſt, teaches purity? Hath it not the property 
of inſpiring ſublime and joyful hopes ? Will you believe me 
when I fay, that ſo far as I am a goad ſubject, huſband, father, 
or friend, I owe to my faith in this book : and I have as good 
aright to be believed as you have. If I had not faith in it, I 
ſhould not have been reſtrained in the manner that I have been. 
My evil propenſitics would probably have hurried me into 
more and greater {ins than 1 have committed. I verily believe 
| ſhould long ſince have become a victim to my eppetites and 
Pan. What is it which reſtrains you ?P—I alſo find that 
e perſuaſion that Chri/? Jeſus came into the world to ſavg 
ſinners, 
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ſinners, gives chearfulneſs to my preſent hours, and brightens 
my proſpect of felicity after death: I feel myſelf reſigned, —] 

Jook on life and death indifferently: which of us is the hap. 
pieſt man?“ a 12 
Upon this, ſeveral of the young men ſhrugged their ſhoul- 
ders, as if they thought I was the happier.— And I continued. 
„Are there ſuch things as guilt and innocence? The common 
voice of mankind, in all ages, has proclaimed the diſtinction; 
and we chriſtians ſay, that a meſſenger from heaven, pro. 
mulgated the chriſtian revelation. My natural ſenſe and 
reaſon, the general conſent of mankind, and the analogy of 
things, teach me, that guilt and iniquity ſhould be puniſhed, 
and that innocence and virtue cannot be condemned by a juſt 
judge: it may be rewarded, This book, which you ſay you 
do not believe to be true, throws full light upon the ſubjeR, 
It gives me firm ground to tread upon. I have no doubt as 
to the meaning of virtue and innocence, guilt and iniquity : and 
as ſure as there is a God who governs the world; as ſure as 
there is a difference between good and evil, he will reward 
the one and puniſh the other. 
Give me leave, fir, again to ſuppoſe that you are 
in the perſuaſion you ſhall fall into zothing; or you are 
alarmed with fears and doubts: Have you any other 
alternative? You ſay I am deluded, becauſe I truſt in 
{ſtrong hopes of eternal happineſs, founded on what | 
believe to be the promiſes of God through Teſus Chriſt, 
whoſe hiſtory this book contains. You can have no other 
advantage over me, than that you are free from any fear of 
eternal puniſhment ; you are not free from apprehenſions of 
temporal puniſhment. Pray do you find yourſelf as little 
fearful - when you are fick, as when you are well? It 
you do not, it is you who take pains to deceive yourſelf 
and thoſe pains are converted into fears and apprehenſuns of 
puniſhment. You believe in the Roman hiſtory ; you think 
care hath been taken to tranſmit it down to poſterity. I ſaſ, 
that more care hath been taken in tranſmitting down the 
ſacred writings, the ſubje& matter of which, is of ſo much 
greater conſequence to mankind. Examine your own heart, 


whether you are not more credulous than Iam; To * 
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your infidelity, you muſt believe many abſurdities. Did it 

never occur to you, that perchance you may be prouder, 

not wiſer, than the good and great, who now live diſtin- 

guiſhed for the excellency of their mental powers, and 

piety : or thoſe who are gone before us, in hopes to find 
That happineſs which is promiſed in the goſpel ? Your re- 

leion, if I underſtand it, doth not extend to an exiſtence 

after death ; and conſequently, there are no rewards for a 

virtuous life, to be expected in any other ſtate than the preſent. 

If I ſtrive to waſh my hands in innocence : if I endeavour to 

ſupport the peace and good order of the world, even to many 

acts of ſe/f-denial ; 1 ſhall promote the happineſs of others; 

but upon the foundation of your principles, I think com- 

mon minds would create anarchy and confound all order and 
government, The moſt barbarous nations have ſome re- 

ligious tenet which regards a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, —— 

1 meant,” continued the old - gentleman, “rather 
to prevent his corrupting his young acquaintance, than 
to ſpend my time in diſputation ; and therefore 1 only 
added: Now, fir, as you differ from us ſober chriſtians, 
and may imagine that we have only the ſcriptures, and the 
niniſters of the goſpel of Chriſt, to prop up our opinions; 
| muſt beg leave to inform you, that we have Boyle, Newton, 
Locke, Nelſon, and a crowd of laymen of great parts, and 
ſublime erudition, as well as our beſt divines, of whom ſome 
ae eminent for their ſuperior knowledge in almoſt every 
part of literature, Their authority delivered upon record, 
ſeems to deſerve as much attention as your declamations in 
this coffee-houſe. After having been ſo long ſilent, he in- 
terrupted me by ſaying, “ Hold, my good fir, tho* I do not 
mean to enter into ſo large a field of diſputation as you have 
done, nor give you direct anſwers to your numerous queſtions 
at this time, yet I muſt obſerve, that neither Boyle, Newton, 
Locke or Nelſon, are legal evidences in this ſuit.” Not legal 
evidences 1” ] replied. *© In the common courſe of ſuits in 
courts of judicature, do you not ſhew great deference to the 
my and characters of men in ſupport of the veracity of 
ne documents, which are brought before the court, if they give 
$200 reaſons to believe ſuch documents are true. If you trace 
them 
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| Have often heard you declaim, and at length thought it my 


with all the force the argument required; and conſidering 
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them thro” the various channels in which they havs run, fot: 
withſtanding their antiquity, they have neceſſarily great weight 
in favour of the party who produces them; eſpecially when 
the evidence on the other fide amounts to no abſolute of poſi- 
tive proof; or any thing but what is diametrically contrary to 
the common ſenſe of the court. 8 
This, fir, is the ground on which my argument ſtands, | 


duty as a chriſtian ſo fat to enter the lift with you. 1 
have the pleaſure to perceive that you ſeem to decline the 
conteſt, not having been uſed to oppoſition, If the com- 
pany judges that I have been ill mannered : I ſhall think 
it my duty to beg your pardon, I mean with reſpect to the 
decent regard due to a gentleman, however unhappy he may 
be, in my opinion, as to any irreligious perſuaſion,” — 

M. The old gentleman ſeems to have maintained his cauſe 


the provocation given him, was very complaiſant. 

T. True chriſtians reſtrain themſelves upon all occafions; 
not to be guilty of any unbecoming warmth. You remem- 
ber that when the diſciples of the meek and bleſſed Feſus were 
in a flame of reſentment againſt the Samaritans, he rebuked 
them, by ſaying, ** Te know not what manner of" ſpirit jt 
are f | | n 

M. True, my father : — Mr, HartwelPs advice was to 
the ſame effect as you have often given me, as far as relates 
to the difference in his ſon's circumſtances and mine, wih 
regard to the love of peace, juſtice, mercy, and the fear of 
God. But I do not remember that you ever mentioned am 
thing of the ew birth, or being born again. 

T. I believe l have not: but it is nevertheleſs a genuitf 
chriſtian doctrine, with reſpect to the man in a ſtate of 
nature, and a ſtate of grace. I have talked to you of repen- 
tance and amendment, which are generally underſtood 10 
mean nearly the fame thing; however we muſt adhere i 
the expreſs words and ſenſe of the ſcripture, and confidet ! 
change from Blindneſs to fight, from corruption to pirit d 
manners, as being born again, Such a renewal of ſpirit; © 
which the ſeriptures give the name of a new birth, is ot 
3 4 
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ery obvious: our common catechiiſm uſes the ſame expref- 
ſion; A new birth unto righteouſneſs 3 and altho? this 
new birth, like knowledge in ſcience, depends upon a gradual 
improvement in piety and virtue; it is not of the leſs impor- 
tance to the progreſs of the chriſtian life : it would be more 
attended to by us, if ſome of our ſectaries did not abuſe this 
doctrine, by pretending to a ſudden and inſtantaneous con- 
ver an at a certain moment, ſimilar to that of St. Paul's, 
tho! his was evidently miraculous, — Mr. Hartwell went on 
by ſaying : | | 

« This, my ſon, was the pith and marrow of my opinion, 
and I have not had any reaſon to alter it fince.—And now, 
my dear George, let me add, that although you have often 
heard me ſay, that as man is by nature a rational creature, 
therefore it is the nature of his reaſon to direct him in the 
right way, according to the light which is afforded him; (a) you 
will conſider how prone he is to have his reaſon darkened. 
His darkneſs thus becoming familiar to him, the common 
term nature, is fitly uſed; and we ſay with equal propriety of 
ſpeech, how prone we are by nature to evil: it is therefore 
urged in ſcripture, that we are to be born again, This was 
the more neceſſary, when men were firſt converted to 
chriſtianity, You will find fome /þrightly people in this 
emiightened age, as ignorant as him who aſked, Are wwe to return 
again to our mother's womb? for they treat ſpiritual regene- 
ration as a viſionary enthuſiaſtic doctrine, fit only for abſurd 
ſectaries. — It is true, ſome of theſe well-meaning people 
reaſon in an abſurd manner: I beg you to conſider the 
difference, between the man corrupted by evil communication, 
or the cuſtoms of a bad world; and recovering to a tight 
lenſe of duty, by an actual reformation, upon the principles 
of the true religion of Chrit. This I believe is what is 
meant by theſe words, ye muſb be born again. | 

When I fay reformation, I do not ſuppoſe you will ever be 
* abandoned profligate fellow :—but how difficult it is to 
No with the world, and not be tainted by it.— To waſh off 
tus impurity; to pray with due attention ; to keep the mind 
wiſpetted; to forgive enemies, and do them good; to check the 
| ſallies 
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fallies of anger and pride, and all untoward paſſions; and 
devote our lives to the good of others: theſe things ſurely 
require a change, which may without the leaſt improptiety 
be ſtiled, a regeneration, or new birth. L 

As wiſe as ſome of your companions thay pretend to 
be; their gibes only prove their ignorance of the ſenſe 
and meaning of thoſe ſacred oracles, from whence we de- 
rive our religion. —— The matter is reduced to two ſimple 
queſtions, s eternity at ſtake? ¶ Here are the words of eternal 
life? When you have ſettled theſe anſwers, and prepared to 
ſtand at the bar of eternal juftice, and mercy ; then ſhall [ 
think you have accompliſhed your ſtudies, and learnt how 
to plead ſucceſsfully ; and whether your life be long or ſhort, 
it will be a life of glory In regard to my adventure, in the 
coffee-room ; I can only tell you, that from that time I never 
heard the young man open his mouthion the ſubject. 

I muſt now let you into my mind,” continued the old 
gentleman, on another intereſting concern: I think, George, 
it will be one of the beſt ſecurities to your virtue, to marry 
as early as you can, with propriety : it may keep you the 
more to your ſtudy: and your health, as well as your morals, 
will be much the leſs in danger. It is not the eager deire 
of beauty in a woman, which a father recommends to a ſon, 
but the obſervance of a rule of ſteady conduct. 

The love of ſzciety is as eſſential to our obedience of 
divine laws, as to our temporal happineſs. Marriage is ? 
ſacred inſtitution, and calculated for the true ends of human 
happineſs, with reſpect to the animal, as well as ſpiritual part 
of man. Before you engage in ſuch a contract, be careful 
that the intended partner in your joys, be well informed wbat 

belongs to it: that taking any thing for better or worſe, is tak- 
ing it for worſe: ſuch is the mutability of all human affairs; 
and this is a certain heavy incumbrance which ſhe ſhould 
duly conſider. Falſe expectations produce real milery- lu. 
form yourſelf well of her parentage and connexions, her 
temper, and particularly if ſhe be of a proud or humble cf 
of thought. Let her underſtand that you will defend her . 
againſt herſelf, by refuſing all ſuch requeſts as you know © 


be productive of evil to your fortune, or reputation. * 
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chis enterprize be well conducted, it may fill your ſails with 
a happy gale, and make the voyage of life proſperous ; other- 
wiſe, my ſon, expect that your veſſel will run on ſhallows, if 
it be not wreckt. Whatever your fortune ſhall be, I hope you 
will act the part of a wiſe and therefore a good man: and let 
the king of terrors come when he will, be in a right diſ- 

poſition, to receive him as a friend, rather than an enemy. 
he certainly will come, and he ill appear as a friend or foe, as 
your life ſhall be virtuous, or vicious,” 

This advice, and much more to the fame effect, did this 
worthy gentleman give his ſon, who ſeemed to have as tender 
an affection for his father, as you have for me. 

M. The advice was very good indeed ; but how hath his 
ſon behaved ? 

T. As his father recommended to him, He hath been 
heard with more attention at the bar than any young man of 
his age, particularly in the court of chancery, where he is 
called, the upright young counſellor. This is the effect of a 
ſober education and the advice of a good father, without which 
he could not have been able to judge of things ſo fairly and 
impartially, You may obſerve that he adviſes his ſon till he 
acquires EXPERIENCE, to conſult thoſe who had lived longer 
than himſelf in the world. And I can tell you, Mary, that 
if you do not obſerve the ſame rule, you will find yourſelf 
involved in horrible difficulties. You will be but little in the 
world, compared to this gentleman ; and ſubject to a miſtreſs ; 

otherwiſe your danger, with regard to your ſex, would be fo 
much greater than his, When evils happen, examine fairly 

from what cauſe they proceed : and you will generally find, 

that as the tree which brings forth bad fruit is fit only 

for the fire; the heart which bringeth forth evil actions, 

5 untoward and perverſe. Thus from learning the cauſe of 
the mifchief, you will avoid the effect of it. 

M. The common proverb ſays, he that is warned, is 
half armed,” But will experience always avail us to ward off 
danger ? 

7. Not always; for © the events of life do not always cor- 
relpond with each other :” but you ſhould remember, how 
much better it is to learn from the misfortunes of other p-ople, 
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to which you are not acceſſary, than from your own : and if 
experience may teach a fool, the wiſe will certainly learn how 
to take advantage of it, and profit by all events. Things are 
ſtrange, to thoſe who are unacquainted with them ; but there 
is nothing ſo wonderful, as that men who have lived long, 
ſhould wonder at any thing. It is by the force of experience, 
that a fool may give a wiſe man council. Experience is the 
parent of knowledge, and the fortreſs of virtue : you know 
what is ſaid, That much experience is the crown of old . 
men, and the fear of God, their glory.” 

M. This ſeems to teach, that the greater our experience, 
the more we fear God. 
T. We live to little purpoſe if we do not. Obſervation, 
ood ſenſe, and virtue, often lead the young to condu& 
themſelves with propriety ; when ſome aged perſons behave 
worſe than children. It is the common fault of the youthful 
to liſten to no conviction, but what they derive from fatal 
experience. 
M. The young ſeem to be rather bolder than the aged, 
as if they knew better what ground they trod upon, 
T. It is becauſe they know it not, that they are bold and 
fool hardy ; their curioſity and vanity excite them to under- 
take enterprizes to which they are no ways equal ; and theſe 
qualities generally prove deſtructive to thoſe who are governed 
by them. The fable of the (wallow and other birds, inſtructs 
the young to attend to the experienced. The ſwallow obſerved 
the ſowing of hemp, and knowing that nets to catch birds 
were made of this material, recommended to them to pick 
up the ſeeds before they had taken root ; but they either did 
not believe the ſwallow, or eareleſsly diſregarded his council 
and advice ; upon wich the ſwallow determined to leave 
their 3 in the fields, and go to live in great towns and 
cities, One day as he was ſkimming along the ſtreets, he 
ſaw a number of thoſe birds impriſoned in a cage. Unbappf 

| wretches ! ſaid he, you now fee] the puniſhment of you 
neglect of my advice, 
M. "Thoſe who having no experience of their own, * 
deſpiſe the admonition of their friends, deſerye to ſuffer for 
their negligence and Ay 
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7. This is the very caſe; ſo it hath been, and ſo it will 
de to the end of time; and happy thoſe who have experienced 
friend, and will be guided by them. Experience is beſt 
ſhewn, by correcting the errors of the paſt: and whether we 
diſcover theſe from our own ſufferings, or by inſtruction; to 
rectify them, is the ſummit of all earthly happineſs: Errors 
will crecp in upon us; ſometimes we call them infirmities z 
ſometimes crimes ; but whatever name we give them, we 
ought to eſteem thoſe moſt happy who are the leaſt guilty ; 
and thoſe are generally the leaſt criminal who diſcovering 
their faults, in their earlieſt days of life, apply themſelves 
diligently to prevent them. If we look back on what hath 
happened to us for ten years paſt, and conſider that ten years 
to come, differ in nothing as to duration or length of time: 
if we conſider how ſoon our days paſs away, and we are 
gone : and how uncertain it is, if we ſhal] live ten, or one year 
longer ; it is moſt apparent that thoſe have loſt their wits 
who indulge themſelves in fin. 

M. Ten years, even in my life, I perceive to be ſoon gone: 
and obſervation upon the lives of others, teaches me how 
very uncertain life is; and conſequently that thoſe who are 
wiſe, watch the moments as they fly. 

T. And by repentance, pay off as much as poſſible of 
their debt of guilt; and not accumulate it, when their 
ability to pay is every day decreaſing. We are agreed, that 
of all diſtinctions, the greateſt is between the wiſe man and 
the fool: And of all kinds of folly, that of delaying to be 
good, is the greateſt, | 
A. But only people of underſtanding can mark out the 
difference, 

7. A fool indeed generally miſtakes FoLLY for wiſdom ; 
as the leſs he hath, the leſs ſenſible he is of his want. And 
among the weak, he is generally the greateſt fool, who thinks 
he knows moſt. Ea 

M. And is he the wiſe/t, who thinks he knows the ? 
T. Thoſe who deſerve the name of wiſe, are generally the 
dreateſt maſters in the knowledge of themſelves, and therefore 
moſt diffident of their own {trength : they are always learn- 
ing lomething: even from fools they receive inſtruction. 
They 


ſmileth a little.” 


a kind of characteriſtical mark, which is ſtamped an in- 


ruling paſſion, and his weak fide, generally mean the ſame 
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They ſee the weakneſs of the fooliſh and avoid it; "I the 
fooliſh cannot diſcern the virtues of the wiſe to imitate them, 
The moſt knowing are always the leaſt exalted in their own 
conceit, as they are ever conſcious of acting fooliſhly on ſome 


occaſions. The patron of wiſdom adviſes the wiſe, not to 
ſpeak in the ears of a fool, for that he will deſpiſe the wiſdom 
of their words. 
M. But one cannot always mark out the diſtinction. 
T. Not immediately: one token however is obvious ; * the 
fool lifteth up his voice with laughter; but the wiſe man ſcarce 


M. 1 have obſerved, that the weakeſt of my acquaintance, 
are the loudeſt, and the longeſt laughers. 
T. Painters agree to deſcribe a fool laughing. The dif- 
ference may be eaſily traced out, for laughing is peculiar to 
man, as diſtinguiſhed from other animals; and conſtitutes 


dividuals ; but the wiſeſt of mortals, being of a merry heart, 
occaſionally laugh. I have heard it ſaid, that ſome hi- 
torians remark, that our Saviour was never ſeen to laugh. 

M. It doth not ſeem probable, that he ever ſhould hare 
laughed. 

T. I am of your opinion, for reaſons which naturally Arik 
the mind of every one who conſiders his dignity. — A mans 


thing ; and exceſſive mirth is but another name for folly. 
There ſeems to be, in the compoſition of human nature, more 
of the fooliſh, than of the wie; and thoſe circumſtances by 
which the fooliſh part of men's minds are taken, generally ac 
the moſt forcibly on them. In the ſeripture ſenſe, all wicked- 
neſs is folly ; and in common ſenſe, moſt foolith things par- 
take of wickedneſs : but you are ſenſible there are many uuf 
people who cannot, with propriety, be called wicked, tho they 
do fooliſh things : and ſometimes we find it difficult to dr 
the line between weakneſs and perverſeneſs. The perverſe 
of heart, who are bent on ms are a diſgrace to human 
nature. 

MH. Do not the wiſe more eafily diſcover the fooliÞ, that 
guard againſt the effects of folly ? 7 , 
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T It is frequently very eaſy to ſee folly ; and ſometimes 
impoſſible to avoid ſuffering by it. 
V. What notion have you of idiots ? 
T. Not ſuch as I told you, the Tarks entertain of them: I 
rather conſider them as untimely births ; not perfect as men, 
tho! bearing the figure. Idiotiſm may be occaſioned by the 
careleſsneſs of a nurſe towards an infant; an unfortunate 
blow, or other accident. It is faid, ©* He that begetteth a 
fool, doth it to his ſorrow : and the father of a fool hath no 
V. This muſt he true of thoſe who are born idiots, or be- 
come ſuch by accident; or make themſelves fools by choice. 
7. The patron of wiſdom adds, If thou wilt walk with 
the wiſe, thou ſhalt be wiſe: but if thou art a companion of 
fuls, thou ſhalt be deNroyed.” Every day's experience proves 
how dangerous it is to keep bad company. Do you, my 
daughter, ſhun the children of folly, that you may not ſhame 
my hoary locks, nor cauſe me to waſh my face with tears. 
If by accident you ſhould at any time be in bad company, 
retreat with ſpeed ; and throw not your pearls before ſwine. 
Avoid giving them any provocation,—yet hazard an affront 
rather than join in a profane jeſt, or in any indecent, be- 
haviour: at the ſame time, remember, that for the reaſon they 
are fools, they are dangerous, —Let us walk to the church yard, 
and fit down under my favourite old yew. 
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Here have I climbed many a-day, when I was a boy, and 
eaten the berries, tho' ſome think them poiſonous. I had a 
ſeat, at the top, where I uſed to read ſerious books: my inclina- 
ton was not for gay ones !—Well, Mary, you and I have 
ever lived as friends : as ſuch we are now about to part. I 
have received the ſtrongeſt proof of your affection, by your 
attention to my words. To give your mind juſt and noble 
impreſſions, of the religion of Chri/?, hath been the ſtudy of 
uy life, To ſhew you how incomparably his example, ex- 
cels all the glory the eyes of man ever beheld, or his heart 
conceived, hath been my chief ambition. I need not tell you 
that 
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that he lived in poverty, and died in pain: not that many of 
His immediate followers ſuffered after the ſame manner, 
Let the remembrance teach you to bear pain and misfortunes 
with a manly courage. You are now ſetting out, as it were 
on the journey of life ; I hope you will find the road ſmoother 
than I have repreſented it. Think yourſelf happy when your 
conſcience applauds you: for believe me, the moſt fortunate 
among the ſons of men, do not enjoy a more exalted ſatisfac- 
M. Convinced as I am, that my peace and comfort muſt 
ariſe from my endeayours after virtue: and that the greateſ 
evil which can happen to me, is to forget God; you may be 
ſatisfied I will beg his aſſiſtance, that in all fortunes I may 
be mindful of him, as the f, and laſt, and greateſt object 
of my happineſs. 
T. You and I have had many a ſerious talk, Mary, on the 
Food diſpoſitions of one part of mankind, and the bad habits of 
others; thus endeavouring to teach ourſelves what belongs to 
our condition; and how to, imitate the one, and avoid the 
= other. You are not inſenſible what a propenſity to fin there 
is in all the children of Adam. There needs no further mei- 
ſenger from heaven to tell us this; nor that except we repent we 
ſhall all periſh ; but how merciful is our God and father, when 
we repent | Go on, my child, in the path of virtue: exert 
your conſtancy and courage; and you will entertain a well- 
grounded expectation of aſſiſtance from heaven] Rejoice 
when you are penitent, that your ſorrow may be turned into 
jay 3 and be penitent, that you may rejoice. Learn to reaſon of 
Saint Paul: If God: ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered 
him up for us all, how will he not, with him alſo, fret!) 
give us all things?” Is not this an argument, that the weakeſ 
5 may underſtand; and which the wiſeſt muſt acknowledge! 
1 - 'M. It ĩs too ſtrong to be reſiſted; and too pleaſing not 9 
| be cheriſhed in our boſoms! 
= T. I am glad you think ſo. You will meet with two fol 
1 of people who equally puzzle the cauſe of religion. Tun 
virtue has à natural right to reward, is one of the cleare 
dictates of common fenſe ; and upon this principle, Jou vil 
hear the gay part of the elegant world declaĩm, and even las 


all thoſe to ſcorn, who depreciate their works, and refer 7e. 
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ſelves entirely to the merits of Chriſt and his blood, in whieh 
only, they fay, is any efficacy. The fir/t lay too great, 
the laſt too little fireſs, upon their good deeds, and good in- 
tentions. 

V. What would you infer from thence ? 

T, That we ſhould form a true notion of our ſtate ; 
and conſider the fallen condition of man! © Virtue and 
morality, may in their own nature, and in themſelves con- 
ſidered, deſerve reward from a juſt and righteous Being; 
and yet the virtue and morality of man, or in other words, 
man, tho? virtuous and moral, may not deſerve it:“ If by the 
favour and mercy of God it is given him, let his gratitude 
and joy ſwell the higher. This doth not check our hopes, 
though it reſtrains our preſumption ; and whilſt it nouriſhes 
That humility which is ſo grateful to heaven, it ſtarves the 
pride which was the crime of the fallen angels. 

M. If man hath offended his maker, even to the degree 
that almighty juſtice demanded a ſacrifice of That blood, the 
merits of which is the object in queſtion, we cannot claim a 
reward at his hands: it muſt be his free gift. 


guard againſt the preſumption of one ſide, who underſtand the 
matter imperfectly; and the terrors of the other, who are apt 
to repreſent the Almighty, arrayed only in the majeſty of 
juſtice and ſeverity, Thoſe who wantonly depreciate them- 
ſelves, and their own deeds, ſometimes talk as if moral obli- 
gations, or even charity, were not the eſſence of true religion. 
Such is the extravagancy to which they ſometimes carry 
their ſyſtem ! The difference you fee is obvious; at the ſame 
ume, we are to recolle& That paſſage, wherein it is ſaid by 
the Son of God, ſuppoſing the heart pure and intention up- 
night; that he will accept of our mercy towards our fellow- 
creatures, as ſhewn to himſelf. I was an hungred and 
e gave me meat; I was thirſty and ye gave me drink; I was 
a ranger and ye took me in ; naked and ye cloathed me; I 
was ſick and ye viſited me; I was in priſon and ye came unto 
me:“ And what is the concluſion ? When he. ſhall come 
Zan, clothed in tremendous glory, to judge both the living 
and the dead, he will then ſay, Come ye bleſſed children 

Vol, II. | r of 


7. You perfectly conceive the thing, and therefore will 
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of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.“ Mary, my laſt requeſt is, that a 
often as the day begins, and ends, you will not barely ſay your 
prayers, but pray. Strive to preſerve your mind undiſturbed 
by paſſion; unruffled by any proud, vain, angry, or vicious 
thought; that your heart may be ready at all times, to be 
offered at the altar of pure devotion ; remembering, that it is 
not the number of days, which are allotted us for travelling 
through life; for theſe are uncertain; the difference may be 
twenly thouſand : but that our great object is to be prepared for 
eternity / — Whilſt you remember Gad, I think you will not 
forget me. Yet I know not how it happens, Mary; people 
of our condition have ſeldom the ſame ſentiments and affec- 
tions, as thoſe of ſuperior education ; for if once ſeparated, 
we are apt to forget thoſe, who are moſt nearly related to us 
by blood, or former endearments. | 


MA. Have you found it ſo, in many inſtances? Never ſhall 


I forget the vaſt debt I owe to you, and which I am in 
juſtice and gratitude moſt ſtrictly bound to pay, by all the 
poſſible means in my power! You taught me to write: if | 
cannot converſe with you in perſon, how can I employ this 
talent ſo properly, as in writing to you Lou will be glad 
to hear of my welfare: and I ſhall rejoice very much in 
communicating to you, whatever I may think will give you 
pleaſure or ſatisfaction. | 

T. Although Heaven ſeems pleaſed that we ſhould part; | 
truſt that we ſhall never be ſeparated in our love of virtue, 
while life and thought remain: in this let us be united, be- 
yond the power of time or chance 

M. I hope our remembrance of each other, will be as ha- 
ing as our lives! | 1 

T. You are going into a ſplendid habitation ; but you wil 
not forget the hcart-felt triumphs you have enjoyed under 
my humble roof. Home, comfort, and a tender parent's 
weill ſometimes be the ſubjects of your thoughts: cherilh 
them as they riſe ; they will ſerve you as a monitor. 

AZ. Reflection on the freedom and repoſe which you enjoys 
may remind me of the vanity of the greatneſs and wealth, 
which perchance I ſhall behold ; however valuable theſe maj 


be, to ſuch as know how to make a proper uſe of * 5 
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Heaven, create unquietneſs and anguiſh of foul, to thoſe 
who have not totally worn out all ſenſe of religion. I am 
perſuaded, that your mind is now right with God. O my 
daughter, my much-lov'd child; endeavour to keep yourſelf 
in his ways! With regard to thoſe who have not had the 
ſame advantages as yourſelf, do not quarrel with them, on 
this account ; nor raſhly condemn the thoughtleſs and vicious 
2s irreclaimable : ſhew them how gentle and perſuaſive vir- 
tue is: how much ſhe longs to make others as happy as her- 
ſelf - how much ſhe mourns to ſee them run into deſtruction ! 
People in higher life, who, preſuming on their own virtue, 
ſhew a haughty contempt of others, act a part as offenſive in 
the eyes of men, as in the ſight of God: and fo far they 


can recommend you, but humility, and an awful fear of God? 
If you are ſtrong, ſhew it by your tenderneſs for the weak, 
and infirm, whether it be in mind, or body. 

M. The experience of every one muſt tell him, that few 
perſons in common life will bear reproach, much Teſs contempt 
or diſdain. I remember the account St. Paul gives of himſelf, 
how much he was all things to all men, that he might win ſome : 
and yet he did not depart from the rules of his great Maſter, 
but obſerved them ſo much the more ſtrictly. a 

T. If the paſſions and affections of mankind, have ſome 
ſhare in all their deciſions, muſt we not ſtrive to recommend 
virtue, by compaſſion for human nature? —Well, Mary, when 
| am dead, you will perchance viſit this little hamlet, and 
church-yard, and meet ſome of your old friends and acquaint- 
ance, when they are going to worſhip God : You will fay, 
Here] firſt drew my breath: this is my father's grave! 
He was indeed my father, and my friend l How often have 


5 of things which he had ſeen and heard! How eagerly 
4 [ liſten to them! Leruſt his ſoul is in peace; for when 
e erred, he always ſeemed to repent, He was fo careful of 
* eb in his love, that my heart bleeds even now with 
a 5 ection. He and his toils; his cares for me; and ſor- 
s tor the poor, now are no more ! It was but a little farm 
H hh 3 * 


7. Exceſs and ſurfeit, and every abuſe of the kindneſs of 


injure their own cauſe, and diſpleaſe their Maker. What 


L heard his leſſons of religious council, and many a ptcaſing 
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which he held; but his induſtry produced a comfortable ſub. 
ſiſtence for himſelf and me; and he helped his neighbourg 
alſo, when they drooped in age, in poverty, or pain, With 
what pleaſure have I ſeen his harrows break the ſtubbom 
glebe, and his bright ſickle reap the yellow corn. It was my 
part to prepare his food, and to welcome his return, Oft 
have I looked, with longing eyes, to ſee the heavy-topped load 
come nodding into the barn !””—— Thus will your gratitude 
and filial love, teach you to talk of me. | | 

M. Surely it will; and much more ſhall I fay : but alas, 
my father, your prophecies make me fad |! 

T. Sad, Mary ! to think that I ſhall die? Or that you will 
talk in praiſe of me, your father and departed friend ; eſpe- 
cially if I die in hope of Heaven's joys ? 

M. Not ſo: yet this view of the time to come, ſwells my 
heart, and fills my eyes with tears. ” 

T. Such are limpid ſtreams, which purify the ſoul, Re- 
member that it is an eſſential part of virtue, to acquieſce 
chearfully in the decrees of Heaven. —And as to life, what can 
be more uncertain; or more dificult to manage? Should you, 
I fay, viſit this church-yard, after my courſe is run, it is moſt 
probable you will ſay, In this narrow cell he ſleeps, wait- 
ing the ſecond coming of our Lord, in whoſe merits he truſted!” 
Amidſt theſe turfs, which lie ſcattered in ſo many moulder- 
ing heaps, under the ſhadow of this ancient yew, reſt the te- 
mains of parents and children : ſome who lived well, others 
with leſs care. Thoſe who ſpend their days, as men ought to 
live, will moſt rejoice, when the tireſome journey of their lives 
is ended. As to the buſtle which we make about our little 
ſpan, ſhall we weep, or laugh? Obſerve that ploughman, non 
plodding-on his way, with healthy countenance, and manly 
ſtep, breathing the morning's balmy air Behold that twit- 
tering ſwallow, cheriſhing her young, under the ſtraw roof of 
that barn ; both gladſome as the day ; and yet to-morrow's 5 
may chance to fee both man, and bird, lifeleſs as this dul! 
No event is more familiar | If all the Coaſt of health, and pride 
of life, cannot arreſt the uplifted dart of death, the ſimple 
annals of our homely lives, are but very little objects. Often 
have I ſeen the luſty hind, with brawny arm extended, * 
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an aſh ; and the carpenter and wheel wright converting it ta 
the uſes of huſbandry : the blooming laſs, ſinging her honeſt 
carol, not without ſecret hopes to charm her maſter's ſon, or 
ſome more favoured hind, Where are they now ? Here moſt 
of them lie! We ſee ſome rude memorials of them, cut in 
theſe mouldering ſtones, and boards beſmeared with. moſs : 
yet are theſe grand and noble, when they beſpeak well-founded 
hopes of a bliſsful immortality! Some, whoſe duſt we 
now walk over, I knew full well : their hearts were great, 
although their fortunes humble. They gently trod the filent 
path of life, viewing the hill or dale, the corn- field or the 
lawn, with conſcious uprightneſs, and generous thoughts, 
waiting their end in peace: ſo it ſhould be. Among the 
greateſt of mankind, whether their duſt be incloſed in a coffin 
of lead, or mixed with common ſoil, what doth it ſignify ? 
M. Or whether they have pompous monuments, ſuch as 
Lord Mortman's in.our next market-town | 
7. Even ſo, Mary / 
M. I ſuppoſe any one who has money, may erect a mo- 
nument, and inſcribe what he pleaſes, whether it be true or 
falſe, 
T. I have read many epitaphs, which aſcribe too little to 
Providence, They alſo diſplay the bright parts of characters, 
but conceal the dark ones. Still they flatter and pleaſe the 
kving, who are in the ſame line of life, and hope for a me- 
morial after death: while private, partial affection, or reaſons 
of ſtate, often beſtow great encomiums on the dead, of ſome 
of whom, few ſpoke well when they were living. You, 
Mary, may furniſh ſomething true, to tell the honeſt peaſant, 
if you ſhould happen to die in this village. | 
M. Alas, my father l what can it be? 
7. Near this board lies a virgin, (or perchance a wife, or 
widow) who lived a virtuous life, ſtriving in all her actions to 
Pleaſe ber God. Dutiful to her parents; affeftionate to her relations; 
find to her friends ; charitable to every one; careful to avoid evil, 
ed to do good : And at length expired, in ſure and certain hope of 
40 ul reſurrection, through the merits of Cbriſi. Would you 
wiſh for any thing beyond this? 

M, Happy thould I be to deſerve ſo much 


7. Fancy, 
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T. Fancy, friendſhip, or love, may erect a monument for 
you; but epitaphs ſheuld be free from partiality ! Re. 
volving years, which prey on all the productions of art, let 
them be ever ſo curious, deface the monuments of the great, 
though made of maſſy marble, or long-laſting braſs : yet, as 
I have oſten told you, a truly good name will be regiſtered in 
the records of Heaven, when time ſhall be no more! Think 
of this, and rejoice | 

M. It is truly a ſubject of joy! 

T. Mary, you ſeemed to ſmile the other day, OR I men- 
tioned, how probable it was that little Ophelia Chance might 
have been preſerved, though ſhe appeared to be dead, Here 
lies Fohn Deep, who was a diver: he went down upon a 
wreck, in a hell- machine, in which the water comes up only to 
a certain height, affording air for a few minutes breathing, 
Being fuddenly feized with fear, or fainting, he did not pull 
the ſtring to give notice of his being in diſtreſs ; and when 
they pulled him up, he was found apparently dead. A mer- 
chant, who was one of the company in the boat, having 
heard of experiments, upon the recipe I told you of, ordered 
a ſtrong young man preſent, to blow his breath into his 
bowels, with all his force, and in a ſhort time he blew 
him to life; and he lived many years after. I have lately 
heard of a child, which appeared to be drowned, black in the 
face, and the tongue hanging out ; by the help of a pair of 
bellows, reſtored to life, There are numerous accounts of 
the fame kind, where warmth and air, friction, ſalt, and 
ſpirits, uſed with Judgment, have done wonders (a). 


M, We 


(a) There are near ſeventy caſes of a ſimilar kind, and ſome of per- 
ſans ſaid to have been half an hour under water; others by ſuffocation 
by coals ſet on fire in a pit, by charcoal, dutch-turf coal, &c- Theſe 
are publiſhed in a very authentic manner, by the ſocieties of Amferdan, 
Hamburgh, Venice, Vienna, Paris, &c. [the firſt ſtory related above, w3 
at Marſeilles, the laſt in England] ; all proving the praQticability of ex- 
tending the benefit of this practice, to the recovery of perſons viſibly 
dead by ſudden ſtoppages of breath, ſuffocations, ſtiflings, ſwooning, 
convulſions, and other accidents. This account is publiſhed by Dr. 


Alexander Jobnſan, whoſe remarks are as obvious as juſt, that the jo 
epts 
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N. We muſt give credit to ſuch ſtories, when we ſee, 
every day, of what vaſt conſequence air is, to people who have 
fainted away. | | | 

T. Here behold an inſtance of the grief ſhewn by parents, 
on occaſion of the death of their only daughter, . I remember 
the parties: they were good people. The lines were made for 
the child's tomb-ſtone (a), by the ſquire. | 


If babes, all innocence and truth, 
Poſſeſs bright virtue's charms ; 


Why do we mourn departed youth, 
Or ſhrink at death's alarms ? 


Then, parents, ſtop the guſhing tear, 
Nor pine at Heaven's decree 

Your darling's ſafe beyond a fear, 
From guilt and ſorrow free!“ 


M. Did they draw comfort from theſe conſiderations ? 

T. It would have been very perverſe in them not to have 
been reconciled. When it pleaſes Heaven to take off chil- 
dren, ſo young as this little girl, it would be abſurd to ſay, 
that becauſe ſhe had not the trial, which mortals who live to 
an advanced period generally go through, but died in a ſtate 
of innocency, therefore the parents were comfortleſs. 

M. The greateſt and beſt of the children of men, cannot 
wiſh for a more happy event, whenever it ſhall pleaſe the Al- 
mighty to remove them from this ſcene of guilt and ſorrow : 
but ſtill we mourn for the loſs of our friends, and thoſe we 
loved, 

T. To learn to die well, is the beſt, and moſt important 
leſſon, that life affords : to make an end of this poor play 
of life gracefully, ſhould be the utmoſt height of their wiſhes, 


who 


dents which produce appearances of ſudden death, are twofold : either 
proceed from certain external cauſes, as drowning, hanging, 
*PPages of breath by noxious yapours, and otherwiſe : or from inter- 
nal diſorders, as apoplexies, ſwoonings, convulſions, and ſtifling. That 
the proofs of recovery, in many ſuch caſes, are inconteſtable, but in 
Particular with regard to drowning. $9 


(a) Church-yard at Peterſbam. 


ſuch as 
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who beſt underſtand the diſtinctions of | good and evil. 4 
happy life is defirable ; but innocence in death, is our fy. 
preme happineſs ! We are ſure that it will be tainted, though 
perhaps not in the extreme: and as we believe our virtue 
will be impaired, to wiſh for life with anxiety, is not con- 
fiſtent with reaſon, nor religion, | { 

M. 1s not life the choiceſt gift of God ? | 

T. Yes; to thoſe who make a proper uſe of it. Our 8a. 
viour, ſpeaking of a wicked man, ſays, It were far better 
he had not been born!“ If I were condemned to death, and 
you could ſave my life by the forfeit of your virgin purity; 
do you think that you ought to redeem me upon ſuch 
terms ? | | 

M. God forbid that you ſhould be in ſuch circumſtances! 

T. Amen! But I truſt my fear of God, and hope in his 
mercy, would give me reſolution to ſay, . Better the father 
ſhould ſuffer a temporal death, which ſooner or later he muſt 
ſuffer, than that the daughter ſhould ſuffer death eternal.” 
To ſuppoſe the tortures of the damned, to follow the death of 
the unrighteous ; and upon ſuch terms to ſue for life, which 
can amount only to a reprieve, is a caſe moſt terrible] But to 
hope for Heaven's joys, as the reward of virtue ; and particu- 
larly of That virtue which yields up /ife for its preſerra- 

tion; is not the act of dying more glorious, I will ſay, more 

Joyful, than any pleaſure life can afford ? 
M. Doth not this depend upon the degree of our faith and 
refolution ? You arm my heart with ſuch weapons, as pluck 
the arrows out of the hands of death, and make me think of 
the great apoſtle, when he ſays, O death, where is thy fling! 
O grave, where is thy victory! The fling of death is ſin.” 

T. The ſtings of death, are only in the degree that we at 
finful ! And fince we mu/? die, That death is beſt, in which 
virtue has the greateſt ſhare : and when life is yielded up fi 
the preſervation of it, then it is that we offer the higheſt tri 
bute that man can pay to his Maker. | 

M. This ſeems to be good reaſoning : how far the action 
of mankind correſpond with it, you can beſt tell. 

T. We are talking of what ought to be done ; and how ve 
may reach the regions of the bleſſed; not how to g0 With ®* 

ſtream of life, and fall into deſtruction, 11 
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if, t with to live and die, in the arms of virtue! 

T. Here lieth an old gentlewoman: ſhe choſe to be buried 
in this open ground. Her epitaph was made by her grand- 
daughter (a). | 


4e Tis paſt: dear venèrable ſhade farewell ! 

Thy blameleſs life, thy peaceful death fhall tell. 
Clear to the laſt, thy ſetting ofb has run 

Pure, bright; and healthy, like a froſty fun. 

And late old age, with hand indulgent, ſhed 

Its mildeſt winter on thy favourite head: 

For Heav'n prolong'd her life, to ſpread its praiſe, 
And bleſs'd her with a patriarch's length of days. 
The trueſt praiſe was hers, a chearful heart, 

Prone to enjoy, and ready to impart. 

An Ifraclite indeed, and free from guile, 

She ſhow'd that piety and age, could ſmile. 

Religion had her heart, her cares, her voice; 

'Twas her laft refuge, as her earlieſt choice. 

To holy Auna ſpirit not more dear 

The church of el, and the houſe of prayer. 

Her ſpreading offspring, of the fourth degree, 

Fill'd her fond arms, and claſp'd her trembling knee. 
Matur'd at length for ſome more perfect ſcene, 

Her hopes all bright, her proſpects all ſerene. 

Each part of life ſuſtain'd with equal worth; 

And not a wiſh left unfulfill'd on earth; 

Like a tir'd traveller, with ſleep oppreſs'd, 

Within her children's arms ſhe dropt to reſt; 
Farewell! Thy cheriſh'd image, ever dear, 

Shall many a pious heart with love revere/! 

Long, long ſhall mine her honour'd mem'ry bleſs, 
Who gave the deareſt blefling I poſleſs ! ”? 


M. How happy muſt ſhe have been, who had fo good 4 
parent; and ſo very ingeniouſly able, and willing, to do ſuch 
honour to her memory | | 

(a) 4. L. Ailims Poems. | 
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-kinſman, and friend, old T bomas Trueman. Here helies, He 
alſo took his leave of life, in a very becoming manner, Many 


ſpirits were as briſk as birds. He uſed to ſay, he wiſhed 
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T Very happy indeed - You can hardly remember my 


a time have I ſeen him, ſtretched along yon moſſy bank, por. 
ing upon the babbling brook below, muttering his fancies, 
and the lines of poetry he learnt in boy-hood, when his me. 
mory was ſtrong. Sometimes he ſeemed forlorn ; again his 


for life, only as he could make ſome progreſs in virtue: 
and he was not diſappointed in the length of his days, nor 
in his uſe of them. He often took his walk on Pg fur hill 
where he and I have held many a ſerious chat. He told me, : 
few weeks before his death, that he felt his life ebb out apace; 
for which he was not ſorry, as he could not acquire ſuch a de- 
gree of fortitude, as was ſufficiently ſatisfactory to his own 
mind, upon ſeveral occaſions that had happened, in the latter 
years of his life; and he thought ſomething of the ſame kind, 
might perchance happen again. F 

A. If he had fo much virtue as you intimate, he might 
have truſted himſelf, and been contented to live; if ſo He 
ven had permitted. 

T. I tell you what he ſaid. I followed him to bi 
grave. He was attended by many a watery eye, which 
ſaw him quietly lodged in the boſom of the earth. The mi- 
niſter, who attended him in his laſt urs, ſpoke highly 
his faith, his reſignation, and his hope in heavenly joys! 

AH. What was he? 

T. He had formerly been a quarter-maſter ; and behart 
like a true ſoldier, on all occaſions. He fought bravely in tit 
wars of King William and Queen Anne. He kept good di 
cipline in quarters; endeavouring always to promote the fear 
of God, and to relicye his conquered enemy in diſtreſs. He 
lamented the ſad neceſſity of war; conſtantly giving p 
that he was a friend to his country and mankind. 

AV. Happy were it for us all to view our actions cloſely, 
and conſider the end of living! A ſoldier, and ſo good“ 
man! Was not this extraordinary? 

T. Many are very good, and doubly reſpectable, when thi 


are ſo, for being ſoldiers, We muſt not judge from wh * 
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have heard of a few profligate fellows. Much do I prefer the 
condition of theſe my former partners in toll, to that of ſome, | 
whoſe characters I was no ſtranger to; now lying entombed 
in marble, adorned with buſts and coſtly ſculpture. Their 
names ſtand on the records of life-deſtroying war, or cunning 
ſnares of ſtate, The happjneſs of immortal man, ſhould be 
meaſured by ſome other rule! The mouldering monument, 
where once ſtood a human figure, now defaced; or the letters 
| of a flattering inſcription, worn out by time; what do they 
ſhew but vanity ? (a) 

M. Still it pleaſes : and what gives innocent pleaſure, 
though in one ſenſe it may be vain; yet if it adminiſters to 
happineſs, is it not good ? 

T. It is true, the great and opuient ſtand in much need of 
ſuch helps, to keep wealth in countenance : but theſe expen- 
five baubles are ſuppoſed facred to truth : I with they were 
always really ſo. Time, in its progreſs, ravages alike, whe- 
ther the praiſe be well or ill beſtowed. Love is emphatically 
ſaid to be as ſtrong as death : and theſe tributes of praiſe, are 
generally paid by friends and companions, on the Joſs of 
thoſe, who have lived in their hearts, Nor is the ungrateful 
forgetfulneſs of kindneſs, in thoſe who leave us, leſs cruel 
than the grave, into which they deſcend ! Theſe are evils, 
Mary, with which life is often taxed : and the more grace- 
fully we pay the tribute, without torturing ourſelves with 
the remembrance ; the ſooner it will paſs away, as the morn- 
ing dew melts before the ſun. 

M. We may comfort ourſelves, that there are ſome cala- 
mities, to which perſons in our ſtation are ſtrangers. 

7. For inſtance, a conteſt for fame, or a fond defire of ap- 
plauſe : theſe ſometimes burn like fire, or conſume like jea- 
louſy, You and I may laugh at this folly ! The world will 
treat us as it pleaſes : it is our concern to act, ſo as to deſerve 
efieem; not to be anxious about it. 

M. We are free from ſuch defires : but in ſpeaking of un- 
kindneſs, do you hold the compariſon of the cruelty of the 
brave to be good? May we not there hope for peace ? 


T. To 


(a) 4% Here in the rich, the Bonour'd, fam'd, and great, 
* See the falſe ſcale of happineſs complete,” 
Iiiz2 
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7. To thoſe who languiſh for an addition of days, to 
enjoy the ample portion of the ſweets of life, which they 
poſleſs, it ſeems natural to ſuppoſe the grave frowns cruel- 
ly. Many indulge .their hope of years of happineſs in 
this life! This dazzles the eyes, and pleaſes the fancy, of 
poor mortals! Like the painted clouds, attending a ſetting 
ſun; for a ſhort ſpace of time, we view them with de. 
light, till the ſcene cloſes in darkneſs : ſo are our proſpeg 
near the cloſe of life! Do you not find, that variety con- 
ſtitutes our chief joy? Yet, © there is nothing new under 
the ſun : the thing that is done, is That which hall be done, 
In much wiſdom, is much grief : and he that increaſeth 
knowledge, increaſeth ſorrow.“ | 

M. If this be a true view of the preſent life, ſurely it ought 
to turn our thoughts more to the laſting joys of the lfe u 
come / : 

T. This is the view which is given us: and the wiſe mar 
adds, * that all the days of man are forrow, and his trayel 
grief : yea, his heart taketh not reſt in the night.“ And he con- 
tinues his remark, by ſaying, © T his is alſo vanity ! 

M. I am afraid, my father, that he hath not given a falſe 
repreſentation : yet ſurely it is alſo vanity, not to give the heart 
| reſt when it is in our power; and he doth not mean that vir- 
tue is vain, 3 

T. No: he rather gives us a ſtrong picture of the folly of 
tormenting ourſelves. 

M. Yau have often told me, that of all vanities, vexatu 
of ſpirit is the greateſt, | | 

T. So it is, Mary, when it anſwers no end. We Chri- 
tians have an advantage, which Solomon himſelf did not enjoy 
Whilſt we are in the hands of God, truſting in the merits of 
our great Interceſſor, we behold the glories of the mid-day 
ſun, triumphing in exceeding great joy, in hopes of That 
happineſs after death, which Chri/? hath promiſed, and of 
which Solomon had a leſs perfect apprehenſion, Thus we ſe 
things in the double view, with all their lights, as well 3 
ſhades : and let us turn our eyes to the pleaſurable ſide, ae 
rejoice | Let us determine to rejoice in the God of our fal- 


vation; ſo that whey evils happen, we mays worm 
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bour of thought, recur to the reſolution we had ſo wiſely 


aken. 
| M. This would be an admirable rule if it could be fol- 
lowed. | 

7. Could be followed! Who ever tried, with all his 
ſpirit, and was diſappointed ?—Here, Mary, let me preſent you 
with a Hymn to Contentment, written by a lady, (a) Con- 
ſider it well: learn from it how to rejoice in all fortunes: 


Aſp, whoſe fables you have read, the Phrygian ſage alluded 


to, was happy even in {Avery ! 


6 O thou, the nymph with placid eye! 
O ſeldom found, yet ever nigh ! 
Receiye my temperate vow ! 
Not all the ſtorms that ſhake the pole, 
Can eer diſturb thy halcyon ſoul, 
And ſmooth ynalter'd brow. 


O come! in ſimpleſt veſt array'd, 

With all thy ſober cheer diſplay'd, 
To bleſs my longing ſight! 

Thy mien compos'd, thy even pace, 

Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 
And chaſte ſubdu'd delight. 


No more, by varying paſſions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet, 
To find thy hermit cell; 
Where in ſome pure and equal ſky, 
Beneath thy ſoft indulgent eye, 
The modeſt virtues dwell, 


dimplicity in Attic veſt, 
And Innocence with candid breaſt, 
And clear undaunted eye; 
And Hope, who points to diſtant years, 
Fair opening thro” this yale of tears 
A viſta to the ſky. 


There 


(a) Miſs 4, L. A lin, 
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There Health, thro” whoſe calm boſom glide 
The temperate joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow; 


And Patience there, thy ſiſter meek, 


Preſents her mild unvarying cheek 
To meet the offer'd blow. 


Her influence taught the Phrygian ſage, 

A tyrant maſter's wanton rage, 
With ſettled ſmiles to meet; 

Inur'd to toil, and bitter bread, 

He bow'd his meek ſubmitted head, 
And kiſs'd thy ſainted feet. 


But thou, O nymph, retir'd and coy, 

In what brown hamlet do'ſt thou joy, 
To tell thy tender tale? 

The lowlieſt children of the ground, 

Aaeſs-roſe, and violet bLfjem round, 
And lily of the vale. 


O fay, what foft propitious hour, 

I beſt may chuſe to hail thy pow'r, 
And court thy gentle ſway ? 
When autumn, friendly to the muſe, 
Shall thy own modeſt tints diffuſe, 

And ſhed thy milder day. 


When eve, her dewy ſtar beneath 


The balmy ſpirit loves to breath, 
And every ſtorm is laid; 

If ſuch an hour was e'er thy choice, 

Oft let me hear thy ſoothing voice, 
Low whiſp'ring thro” the ſhade !” 


M. This is delightfully pretty, and inſtructive; but me- 
thinks it is better calculated for the hamlet-ſcene, where! 
am; than to the great town, where I am going. 


T. You 
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7. You will have the more need of patience, and chis 
ſweet companion, contentment. —— Thoſe, my dear Mary, 
who can chuſe their condition, are not always contented ; 
but thoſe who cannot, and are notwithſtanding contented, 
enjoy That without which there is no happineſs. Mary, 
have a ſtrong perſuaſion, that we ſhall meet again ere long, 
and rejoice; but if it ſhould happen otherwiſe, let us not 
«he ſorrowful as men without hope.” We are upon a level 
with other mortals, who ſeparate; as the be/? friends often 
do; when thoſe who diſlike each other, are frequently con- 
ſtrained to live together. 
M. This is the unhappy part of life. 
J. We ſhall both ſurely die, but perhaps we ſhall not part 
for ever! 
M. You once told me you had no faith, in the meeting 
of friends in a ſeparate ſtate; and that to be completely 
happy, is the height of the Jongings of the ſoul. 
T. I did ſo; and yet methinks, mow that I am about to 


part with you, and am old; I incline to believe that part | 
of the happineſs of the bleſſed, ay, perchance, conſiſt in 
meeting thoſe whom they moſt loved on earth, on the pure 
principles of friendſhip, parental, fraternal, or conjugal fove. 
Eyes have not ſeen, nor ears heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived, what joys and glories ſhall be revealed in a ſeparate 
ſtate; therefore we muſt not confine our notions, to things 
which have affinity with the pleaſures of this world. At the 
ſame time, it may be no offence to our faith, for perſons in 
certain circumſtances to believe, that in a future ſtate, they 
may meet thoſe whom they moſt loved and honoured ; and 
in whoſe boſoms they moſt wiſhed to live, on earth. If all 
the ſcenes of this life, recurred to our thoughts; many of 
them would create pain; and there can be no pain, where 
there is perfect happineſs. But the more noble and gene- 
rous affections, growing into perfection, may, I ſay, con- 
ſtitute a part of our bliſs. So far as this ſhall depend, on 
any kind of ſocial intercourſe, whether it bears any likeneſs 
to our preſent joys or not; the juſt are to join the aſſembly of 
angels, and of juſt men mad: perfect; and to dwell with them 


ag realms of everlaſting light, in uninterrupted happi- 
neſs, 


AN. Some 
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A. Some of the juſt, muſt be ſuch as we knew upor eaith, 
whether we are to know them again, or not, | 


T. It is true, if theſe are to behold the glory of Chrift in 


e the place which he hath prepared for them; the trueft and 
moſt virtuous friends may meet; or loſe each other in «#3; 
multitude which cannot be numbered.” Saint Paul ſays, in hi 
epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, on occaſion of ſome of them kay. 
ing loſt their friends by death, . JYhat is our hope, out joy, 
eur crown of rejoicing ® Are not even ye in the Preſence of our 
Lord Jeſus, at his coming? 

AH. Even ye in the preſence of our Lord Feſus ! This may 
allude to an opinion he had entertained, or from which he 
would have them draw comfort, that they might meet: there 
are many texts to this effect; but there are alſo many which 
warn us againſt too cloſe a compariſon of the nature of our 
preſent and future joys. 

T. Yet we may ſpiritualize away the plaineſt and cleareſt 
texts; and therefore, why ſhould I not hope to meet you in 
a beatified ſtate ? 

M. Do you believe that the apoſtle expected, at Chri/?* 


ſecond coming, to meet and renew acquaintance with his 


Theſſalontan converts? | 

T. Your queſtion is extremely juſt and proper : one might 
be induced, from the words, to think he had ſuch an expec- 
tation. Thoſe who are ſo happy in their friendſhips and 
connexions, as to find delight in the contemplation, that one 
of the rewards of their preſent virtue, will be to enjoy ſuch 
friendſhips in perfection; as That in which, as frail mortals 
they found the higheſt pleaſure upon earth; may be in- 


duced to become the more virtuous here, under this impteſ⸗ 


ſion. Then the opinion may be ſaid to operate happily. You 
remember the Royal Pſalmiſt's declaration; 1 ſhall go (0 bin, 
but he will not return to me, Whether he conceived that be 
ſhould ſee his child or not, doth not follow. Lazarus was Iſt 
Abraham's boſom, as if Abraham were {till to be the guardian 
of the faithful. ſe 
M. Not that Lazarus was perſonally acquainted with 
Abraham ; but as Abraham was the father of the faithful, and 
Lazarus a poor good man. 7 th 


=D — 
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T. He is repreſented as the inſtrument of diſpenſing bliſs 
to this perſon, once poor, abject, and plunged into a depth of 
miſery. Upon this text; we might be led to ſuppoſe, that 


virtuous companions; whether themſelves are in miſery, or 


united in the great cauſe of making their wealth adminiſter 
to the relief of the pain and diſtreſs of others; may ail meet 
and rejoice in Abraham's boſom, in the ſame ſenſe as Lazarus 
was ſuppoſed to be in it. 

AH. Alas, my dear Father! Whether you and I ſhall meet, 
to recollect, or to contemplate what paſſed on earth, are 
things paſt our finding out; our preſent ſtate, I preſume, will 
then appear as a ſcene of darkneſs. And whether our hap- 
pineſs ſhall conſiſt in heavenly charity, ariſing from con- 
yerſation with friends whom we not lor, or with thoſe whom 
we ſhall love: if we are happy beyond all deſcription, perfectly 
happy ; what can we be more? | 

T. So far you are certainly in the right: and we muſt not 
preſume to limit the power of the Almighty, with regard to 
his choice of objects for our happineſs: he will judge 
ſo much better than we can, as he is our God; and we the 
work of his hands. Let us at leaft hope; that among the many 
wrecks of ſouls; thoſe which are moſt dear to us will be 
preſerved; and amidſt the adverſe winds and ſtorms of a 
tumultuous and perturbed world, they may land ſafe in thoſe 
bliſsful regions, where ſin and ſorrow never enter; © where 
all tears will be wi ped away from our eyes, and pain and arath ſhall 
be known no more!” There, if you and I ſhould meet, all our 
preſent weakneſſes and infirmities, will be purged away : all 
capriciouſneſs of temper, falſe judgment; or narrownefs of 
opinion, which ſometitnes invade the beſt of men, will no 
longer exiſt. Infinite happineſs ſuited to our beatified na- 
ure, will be ©* that crown of glory which fadeth not away.“ 
Thete ſeems at leaſt to be more conſiſtency, in the opinion 
that friends may meet, than in that which regards the reign 
of the ſcints, fer a thouſand years, under the Saviour of man- 
45. here on earth, before the general conſummation of all 
ele chink; and if we can find any additional motives 

v. . in our breaſt, from the hope of meeting, yet 
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fixing our thoughts: on the glories of the throne of wr there thay 
be good come from it. 


T. However Providence ſhall liſpoſe of us, our F deaf 
friends, or moſt beloved country, let us reſt in the happy aſu- 
rance, that the righteous God whom we have diligently ſought 1 
ſerve, will preſerve us, for the ſake of our great Loyd and maſter 
The waggon waits for you, Mary. 

M. My dear father; how ſhall I ſpeak my laſt fare-well - 

T. Let us not call it the /af?: I hope, ere long, we ſhall meet 
again, All we can now gain oP one minute's delay, i is to 
wiſh for another, 

M. In hopes that we Hall meet again, my dear father, 
fare-well! I have a thouſand thoughts which concern my 
gratitude to you; but I can now only expreſs them with my 
tears. | | | 

T. I know them all, exceedingly well, Weep not, thy child, 
leſt you znman me alſo. Remember the leſſon which I hare 
been giving you, even to part with /ife, gracefully! Thr 
parting is but a ſhade, to throw more light upon your virtue; 
I truſt in Providence that you will do well without me. | 
am ſure you have not ſo often lent a patient ear in vain! 
Reſerve your tears for ſome great occaſion, Old as I an, 
I think it is highly probable we ſhall meet, at leaſt once 
more, in this world -O God of mercy, preſerve my child! 
my much-lov'd daughter, and my trueſt friend! 
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RETURN from LONDON. 
Father's advice upon the occaſion. 
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JJ 


CONVERSATION I. 


7. HLESS me, good heaven! who do I ſee? My dear 

B Mary returned home—TI hope no evil hath - hap- 
pened | | 
AM. None, my father; I hope it is good ! —I rejoice to 
ſee you look ſo well. Ws. 

J. Have you been always in health ſince we parted ? I am 
truly glad that we are once more met. But what brings you 
ſo unexpectedly? 

M. My miſtreſs hath ſent me, under the care of her old 
truſty ſervant Thomas, with this letter, apprehending that I 
was the moſt proper perſon to explain the contents of it ; and 
that you have the beſt title to be a judge, in the cauſe which 
it relates to, | | 


7. A letter from your miſtreſs, conſtituting me a judge; 
what is this matter? Let me ſee the letter. 


Mr. Trueman, 


* Your daughter will deliver this letter to you, and in- 
form you of an event, which I apprehend may be beneficial to 
ter, It is probable that I ſhall be diſappointed in the plea- 
fure ] propoſed, of being ſerved by a young woman, who has 

n brought up ſo well ; and promiſes ſo fair to make one of 
te beſt of ſervants, But as a friend to you and your family, it 
Fl be ſtill more ſatisfactory to me, if ſhe can be at once 
put luto the beſt way of life, that might happen to her, after 


ſome 
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ſome years of ſervitude, If the marriage propoſed ſhould take 
place, and ſhe proves as good a wife and a mother, as ſhe 
has been a daughter and a ſervant ; I ſhall be glad to con- 
tribute to her happineſs, for ſhe is high in my favour, 1 
have heard ſomething of the young man, who has followed 
her to town ; his father living in my neighbourhood in the 
country ; I have converſed with him, and I hope he will 
prove as good, as report makes him. You are the proper 
perſon to enquire; and I dare ſay will proceed with all 
the caution which your affection for your daughter, and the 
nature of ſo ſerious an affair require, It is a great happi- 
neſs to reflect on this occaſton, that you have not been ſpar- 
ing in your leſſons of piety, as the young perſons may come 
together with a true ſenſe of duty to God, as well as to each 
other. It is thus they may mix the piety of ſaints, with the 
tranſports of lovers; and give reaſon ſuch a ſhare in their hap- 
pineſs, as may render it laſting. I deſire you will let me hear 
what reſolutions are taken. 
| I am, with great regard, 
your very true friend, 
Maria Bis. 


T. Well, Mary! —— What ſhall I ſay? This is a vey 
honourable teſtimonial of your conduct: and indeed it gives 
me the hizheſt ſatisfaction: nothing can be ſo flattering 2s to 
find that my attention to your welfare has not been in vain. 
The ſubject of this letter requires a little more information, 
A match propoſed, and ſo ſoon ! Wha is this young man * 
Mrs. Blißs doth not mention his name 

M. Forgive me, my father, if unwittingly I have treſpalied' 
The young man who came with virtuous offers to me, 62 
nephew of Simon Mortiy. Mr, WWarthy's ſecond ſon, his 
name is George, | nies ok | 
T. Mary, you have been ever dutiful and true to me, 254 
daughter and a friend; and you are aſſured that I am you 

friend as well as father, You have been bred with a reel 
_ ence for truth tell me how this matter. ſtands. "x 
AA. Indeed, my father, I ſhould be a monſter of ingra®” 
tude, it I deceived, you, in the ſmalleſt point. I will tell gr 
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all that has paſſed,—lIt is how five days ſince our Milliam 
(che butler) came to me, and told me, that a young man 
from my father deſired to ſee me. I felt my heart ſpring 
forth with joy, when I heard the name of father,—and that 
| ſhould have an opportunity of hearing from you. I aſked 
IVilliam if my miſtreſs had ſeen the young man, for ſhe charg- 
ed me to receive no viſits from ſtrangers, without her con- 
ſent. William anſwered, that he had been with his lady, and 
that ſhe had ordered him to tell me ſo. The young man ac- 
cordingly came into the hall, and approached me ſeemingly 
with ſome confuſion. I defired him to fit down; and eager 
to hear news from you, I aſked him if you was in good 
health; to which he anſwered, very well. After ſome. paufe 
he ſaid, ** Mrs. Mary, — I hope that London hath done no 
injury to your health.” I anſwered, none that I was ſenſible 
of; tho? ſo much ſmoke and duſt, did not pleaſe me much. A 
ſilence followed; he then ſaid, ** How do you like London? 
| anſwered, that all the people ſeemed to be in a prodigious 
hurry, and buſy, as if every day was fair-day; and every 
night, ſeemed as if ſome houſe was on fire, by the noiſe 
and clatter made in the ſtreets : that I imagined in ſuch a 
multitude, many muſt be employed in doing miſchief, and 
not a few in doing nothing, to a good purpoſe. In ſhort, 
that according to my opinion, and from what I had heard 
from my fellow-ſervants, all the fine folks ſeemed to be fo 
uneaſy when they were in a crowd, and ſo unhappy when 
they were out of it; I did not pretend to underſtand what 
Londen manners meant. He replied, ** Have you ſeen no- 
thing that gives you as much pleaſure, as you uſed to enjoy in 
the country?“ I told him that “ had ſeen the 2wax-7vort in 
Fleet-Street, which ſome of my fellow-ſervants admired very 
much; but that I found more pleaſure in playing with a little 
boy or girl, that can ſpeak, than in viewing what only reſembles 
deln and blood. The lions at the Tower to be ſure, ſaid 1, 
"re very fierce animals, but they do not afford me ſo much 
latisfaction as a tame cow, when I behold her milk ſtreaming 
from her udder,”—— He then aſked me, if I had ſeen Saint 
Paul's church. J told him © I had, and indeed, ſaid I, when 
eit entered that cathedral, I was ſtruck with ſuch awe at 
7 8 the 
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ſervice.” I then aſked him, if he came to town over ei. 


and on the other ſide, took a view up the Thames, I thought 


and I am ſure you would have me be civil to ſtrangers, 4 
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the grandeur of the dome, I could hardly fotbear falling 
down and worſhipping, tho* it was not the time of divine 


minſler Bridge? He anſwered, yes: and I told him, that 
when ] paſſed over it, and firſt ſaw Saint Paul's from thence; 


theſe three objects the grandeſt in the world !—adding, that 
you had told me, that London was more agreeable to ſee, . than 
to hve in, eſpecially for people who know what to do with 
their time, and loved filence and pure air. 
T. Well, Mary, IL have heard your tale, with great patience; | 
but what is all this to the purpoſe of his viſit to you? 
M. 1 am telling you, my father, every thing that paſſed; 


well as to others; and I wondered at his being ſo baſhful.— 
By this kind of diſcourſe, however, he ſeemed to recover 
Himſelf, and ſaid,“ Pray, Mrs. Mary, do you remember 
ever to have ſeen me before? To which 1 anſwered, © Yes: 
if I am not much miſtaken, you are the young man who 
once opened a gate to my father and me, as we were walking 
out: at theſe words, I could not help obſerving that be 
bluſhed extremely, and yet ſeemed pleaſed. He then ſaid, 
* But have you never thought of me ſince that time?” Tv 
which I anſwered, «+ Yes: I thought you was a civil young 
man, and bowed like a gentleman; having obſerved that 
gentlemen are always more civil to me, than my equals 
uſually are,” He replied, © I find it natural to be civ 
eſpecially to a woman: I have ſometimes been ſo civil, thi 
girls, not uſed to be treated with civility, thought me n 
love with them,” — Then ſighing, ſaid, But do you remem- 
ber nothing more, which paſſed upon that occaſion?” — N 
know, my father, 1 love truth, and I did not think there v® 
any harm in making an honeſt and fair anſwer. 

T. And what did you ſay ? 

M. I ſaid, Ves: I recollect, that after my father and! 
had paſſed thro' the gate, near the diſtance of a gun ſhot, 
looked back. I had a ſort of curioſity to take another wt 
of the perſon to whom I thought myſelf obliged ; and 10 
ſerved you were yet ſtanding with the gate in Fr . 

ook! 
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looking towards my father and me: I had once a mind to aſk 
him, if he knew you; but according to our manner, we were 
in very deep diſcourſe ; and at that time I thought no more 
about you.“ | 
T. What ſaid the young man to this? 
V. He held down his head: and after pauſing a little, he 
aid, —* Ah! Mrs. Mary, ſuch was not my caſe | Perhaps 
you never heard that I followed you for above five miles: 
] was determined, if I had gone five hundred, to know 
where you lived! told him that I wondered at his cu- 
rioſity; or what he could fee, in ſuch poor folks as my 
father or me, that ſhould induce him to take ſo much pains.— 
At this he ſighed, and ſaid: Do not be angry, when I tell 
you my ſtory !—But pray, was there nothing particular in my 
looks? To which I anſwered, *< I recolle& only that you 
looked very attentively at me.” To this he replied, © Then 
my face diſcovered my heart; fot from That moment, I found 
my happineſs or miſery depended on you.“ 
T. What did you anſwer ? 
M. I was confounded, till I recolle&ed thyſelf, and ſaid: 
* Was it not a very fooliſh thought, to ſuppoſe any ſuch 
thing, of a perſon who had no deſire, nor inclination; to 
do you any good, or evil ?*” Aye,” ſays he, but tell me 
fairly, did you not think I was at once ſtruck with deſperate 
love?” I ſaid, “ how can you aſk me ſuch a fooliſh queſ- 
tion? Should I not have been the vaineſt girl upon earth?”— 
Indeed, my father, I diſguiſed my thoughts: it would not 
have been modeſt to ſhew him my heart quite naked; for [ 
then thought I might be the cauſe of the diſorder he ſcemed 
to be in, tho otherwiſe he did not ſtrike me much. I 
magined he was affected at the ſight of you, or me; and 
t was natural to believe that a young man, might be 
nore ſtruck at the ſight of a young woman, than at ſeeing 
im elderly man. | 
7. Moſt probably !—Beſides a quickneſs of apprehenſion 
bu women, there is a vanity of heart prevailing, which 
| 4 8 to ſuch quick diſcoveries. And ſo you thought 
young man might poſſibly be a little ſmitten; but it doth 
You, Il, L11 net 
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not appear, that he had ſmote your heart; or that you ĩndulged 
any thoughts about him. 

M. If I had indalged a thought of any man, as a hue, } 
ſhould have opened my heart to you. He went on—« Indeed, 
Mrs. Mary, I thought you the moſt charming girl my eyes 
ever beheld, and afthough you was more than commonly 
well clad, that poſhbly you might be daughter to the perſon 
you was with, who appeared hike a farmer.—Forgive me, my 
dear Mrs. Mary; I thought too (here he ſighed) that if you 
fell to my lot, I ſhould be the happieſt of mortals,” 

T. This was coming very cloſe to the point: what did 
you reply ? 

M. I again felt myſelf confuſed : I did not know what to 
ſay : but I recellected that I had been told he came from 
you, and therefore I changed the diſcourſe, by ſaying, “ Pray, 
fir, I underſtand that you came from my father ; what meſlage 
has he ſent by you?“ To which he replied, *<I believe the 
butler miſtook in telling you I eame from your father; I told 
your miſtreſs, that I came with a letter from my own father, 
of whom ſhe has ſome knowledge, I have however the 
pleaſure to tell you, that I have never ceaſed. to enquire 
after your father's health; I would have walked a mile ot 
twain, to ſee him, beeauſe he is your father, I conſider 
his man Jahn as my friend; and I would not have ſtruck lus 
dog, for the world, knowing him to be your father's.” 

T. This was very flattering. — 

M. So indeed I thought; and I muſt confeſs that it pleaſed 
me; it ſeemed to be ſo much from his heart, I told him, 
« I was much obliged to him, for that my father was my 
friend, and that 1 loved him beyond all other men in tt 
world.” To this he anſwered, „I am glad that we ag 
ſo well in our ſentiments, with regard to love and honour 
for parents.” To which I replied, <* 1 make no doubt 
of your regard for your father: but I do not underſtand 
what reaſon you had to tell my miſtreſs any thing in be, 
lation to your own father, which ſhould induce her to ſend 
you to me.” He then faid, I would indeed rather of 
than diſoblige my father; and it was for that reaſon I dd 
not diſcover my inclinations ; but obſerving me drop, 
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one day ſaid to me, ** George, what is the matter? you 
ſeem to pine in thought, as if you concealed ſomething 
which preys on your health—what is it, my ſon? tell me, 
I conjure you,” I told him the whole ſtory of my love for 
you; — and throwing myſelf at his feet, begged his for- 
giveneſs, if in the iflue it ſhould appear, that I bad indulg- 
ed thoughts unworthy of him, or myfelf, He raiſed me 
from the earth, and embraced me tenderly; a tear running 
down his hoary cheek. After recovering himſelf, he ſaid, 
„ cannot tell thee, my ſon, whether thou haſt been wiſe or 
fooliſh ; but I remember the force of love, in youth : I will 
enquire concerning this young woman, and you ſhall ſoon 
know more of my mind,” He informed himſelf, and in a 
few days addrefſed me in theſe words. How it may pleaſe 
divine Providence to diſpoſe of thee, my ſon, I know not; 
1 thought thou hadſt fixed thy affections on Jenny Smart; 
her father will give her a hundred pounds.” — I told him 
that, * in obedience to his pleaſure, I had tried to like Jenny, 
but I found it impoſſible.” He aſked me why? I frankly 
confeſſed, that“ I thought myſelf too good for her, as 1 
had reaſon to believe ſhe thought herſelf te good for me.” — 
Mr. Worthy then pauſed, and gave me an opportunity of 
ſaying, (who is Jenny Smart?” He proceeded in his ſtory. 
Jenny is the daughter of a farmer in our neighbourhood, 
who ſays, indeed, he will give her a hundred pounds, or 
more, if ſhe marries according to his pleaſure; but he has 
educated her, as if he meant to give her a thouſand, She 
has been at a boarding ſchool, and can gabber a little French, 
and dance a minuet. This has given her ſuch a turn, that 
when went to ſee her, ſhe received me very coldly. She 
is a handſome girl, but ſhe ſeems to know it ſo well, and to 
be fo much puffed up with her boarding ſchool learning, 
that nothing but my father's abſolute command, could have 
induced me to think of her a ſecond time, if ſhe were to coun- 
nance me. What hath an Engliſp farmer to do with a French 
tongue ? If the French come here, as an enemy; I'll do my 
belt to teach them to ſpeak Engliſh and as to going to them 
* fight, to throw away our lives; or guincas in cookery 
T Mair drefling ; we muſt leave it to thoſe who have much 
L112 money 
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money or little wit. No: my dear Mrs, Mary : you are the 
girl of my affections; and on your kindneſs hangs my life, 
Early and late will I labour, in the ſummer's ſultry ſun, or 
winter's froſt, and hazard my life with joy, provided it can 
contribute to your happineſs.” — He then pauſed and ſheq 
ſome tears, and ſaid: O tell me your mind! -I confeſs to 
you, my father, his diſcourſe was ſo tender, and yet ſo modeſt 
and artleſs, that I felt the drops ſtand in my eyes alſo. Gra- 
titude far the preference which he gave me, and the ſincerity 
with which he ſpoke, affected me more perhaps than it ought 
to have done. AY 

T. What did you fay ? | 

AT. I collected my ftrength, and ſaid: © Mr, Wirth, 
my father has often told me, that hearts are not ſo eaſily 
broken in deed, as in word; and if there is a girl with money 
and beauty, recommended to you, why ſhould you think 
of me, of whom you have ſeen fo little, and who have no 
wealth nor charms to boaſt of?“ To which he replied with 
ſome eagerneſs : No charms to boaſt of ! — O my dear 
Mary, never ſhall I forget the minute when firſt I ſaw you 
at the gate you mentioned. You courtſied ſo civilly, and 
ſaid, I thank you, fir, with ſuch a voice, that I was ſtruck a 
if you had been ſomething above mortal, I felt ſo new and 
ſtrange a pleaſure, that it is no wonder I ſhould ſtand motion- 
leſs with the gate in my hand, as you ſaw, for indeed thef 
Was no creature elſe to paſs, As to my knowing ſo little 
of you, I know a great deal, and my father alſo knows it 
My heart fluttered with joy, when I heard that you was not 
rich.” To this I anſwered; 4 Why do you think that podr 
people are more eaſily purchaſed than the rich ones? If! 
ſhould think more honourably of you, than of a richer mat, 
do you imagine that I ſhould ſacrifice myſelf for gold; 
gratify my vanity, at the expence of my affections! My 
father has often told me, not to plague my heart to pleaſe 
my fancy: but neither could I ever think that happinek 
depends ſo much on money, as to wed myſelf to a JumP 
gold; that perhaps might weigh heavy dn my heart, and df 


priye me of every hope of happineſs, merely that my 0 
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might be covered with a glittering garment, which after a 
few days novelty, would be only cumberſome. 

7. What ſaid he to this? 

V. He looked with great tenderneſs and ſigns of joy, and 
aid, “ No, my dear Mrs. Mary, your duty to your father 
and your piety to God, the father of us all ; your induſtry 
and ingenuity ; your knowledge of the dairy, and your good 
temper, make you rich, far beyond my merits; theſe qualities 
might render you worthy of a man of much higher expec- 
tances than mine. Yet ſtill I hope you will give me the 
preference :”” again repeating, <* O tell me your mind!” 1 
anſwered, © Indeed, Mr. Worthy, I have no mind without ſee- 
ing my father, or knowing his pleaſure. If you are my friend, 
do not tempt me to treſpaſs, by ſaying more than I ſhould 
ſay, left I ſhould forfeit that good opinion which you have 
of my duty to my father.” Upon this, he took my hand, 
and touched it gently with his lips.—“ Well then,” ſays he, 
with a more determined voice,.“ I will learn of you, my fair 
ſaint, to be virtuous :—but give me leave at leaſt to tel] you, 
what further paſſed between me and my father.—He ſaid to 
me: „Thou, my ſon, wert firſt enamoured with the perſon 
of a young woman, in a tranſient view, as many a wiſer man 
than thyſelf has been: thou couldſt not ſee her virtues in her 


- face, whateyer thou mightſt fancy ; but it ſo happens, that 
e ſhe is deſerving of thee, or a better man. I have therefore 
c determined, if ſhe ſhould like thee, as well as thou doſt her, 
and her father will confent ; tho? I believe he is not able to 
tt give her much dowry; I will ſettle upon thee, the rye-Jand 
n farm, and all the ſtock, which brings me in full fifty- five 
pounds a year, all charges paid. But that thou mayſt pre- 
, pare for all events, it is neceſſary thou ſhouldſt know, that 


this young woman's father, as times go, is a man of a 
"ry particular diſpoſition ; he underſtands ſo much for his 
condition in life, and is withal ſo very honeſt, I believe 
4 would not give his daughter, to a man that he eſteemed a 
* or a knave, not even if he could keep a coach and ſix. 

> 2 man of virtue, he thinks himſelf under great obli- 
gations to Mrs, Bliſs, who has taken his daughter under 
er Care as a ſervant; and I am told he conſiders this lady 
as 
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as parent to his girl, and that he will do nothing without 
her conſent. We ought, according to the common rules in 
theſe cafes, firſt to conſult Mr. Trueman; but, conſidering 
that he has ſo great a dependance on this lady's judgment, 
as I happen to have the honour to be known to her, 1 
will write to her, and fend thee with my letter,” IT 
pauſing a little, he proceeded : ©* My dear Mrs. Mary, when 
I heard this; and that I was to go where I ſhould ſee you, 
my heart leaped with joy. My father then continued his 
diſcourſe, and ſaid; “ Let us ſee, my fon, how this lady ap- 
proves, and what ſteps ſhe recommends to be taken, before 
thou makeſt any intereſt with the father or the daughter, 
I adviſe thee to tell thy ſtory to the lady; the is a woman of 
uncommon underſtanding, and her heart is as good as her 
head, of which ſhe gives continual proofs to her ſervants, a 
well as her friends; and for the ſame reaſon I apprehend that 
the will conſider thy pretenfions with candour. Women 
generally compaſſionate men, in matters of love, more than 
they openly avow. Thou ſhalt take my letter to her, and do 
thy beſt to make her thy friend; tell her thy ſtory, and what 
thy reſolutions arc, with regard to the care of this young wo- 
man, if thou ſhouldſt compaſs a match.” 
T. What did you ſay to all this, Mary? 

M. I did not ſpeak for ſome time; but I felt ſome tears fil 
from my eyes: at length I aſked him, Are you ſure that my 
miſtreſs gave you leave to ſound my inclinations?” He an. 
ſwered, Yes indeed, or I would not have ſaid ſo much; 
and then added with a ſigh, **And will you, my dearMrs, Mary, 
think ſeriouſly of me? Tell me honeſtly | What ſignify fear 
and doubts, to torture the heart. I love you ſo much, that 
1 will not diſguiſe my thoughts to you, though I peri 
You may get a richer man than myſelf; but I do not think 
you will find one who will conſult your happineſs ſo pt 
and what are riches, but as they contribute to happineß' 
I am ſure, whilſt you are good, I ſhall be happy; and ſo wil 
you! And I think you always will be good, and keep ſight 
of the everlaſting happineſs of the bleſt in heaven, where none 
of the evils we are now ſubject to can reach us.“ Indeed, 
my father, I began to conſider him as a good yours m 
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and my friend, and I thought I could do any thing that was 
right to make him happy; but, as I knew not what you 
might think, who are ſo much a better judge than myſelf, 
therefore I told him, in as poſitive a manner as I could utter, 
that I wild know your pleaſure, before I heard a ſingle word 
more on this ſubject.“ He anſwered with a ſigh : I believe 
you are in the right, though in ſaying ſo, I condemn myſelf. 
[ will not adviſe you to do any thing that is wrong.“ m7 
J. So tender and importunate, and yet fo reaſonable a lover 
ſeldom meet in one man l have the greateſt confidence 
in Mrs, Bliſs's prudence, as well as her humanity and con- 
fideration for young perſons—and I ſhalt certainly enquire 
into this young man's character. can find no room hi- 
therto, to complain of his conduct, nor of yours; though it 
was rather a ſurprize upon you, as it is now upon me. I will 
not aſk you what your inclination is, you have diſcovered it; 
but let me adviſe you, by all means, not to be credulous ; 
and exert yourſelf, preparing for the wworf?, as well as hoping 
for the bet. Shew that you are my daughter; and give 
proof of that prudence and refolution, concerning which 
we have fo often talked.— Pray, what kind of perſon, is this 
young man? I muſt have ſeen him. 

M. He is of middling ftature, very upright for a man uſed 
to labour; he is well made, not in the leaſt corpulent; his 
_ complexion rather fair, his hair light, his voice ſoft, and his 
diſcourſe, ſuch as I have related. All my ſellow- ſervants 
peak well of him. I obſerved his noſe rather ſharp than flat; 
his eyes quick and lively; his mouth ſmall; his teeth, white 
and regular; and upon the whole he is comely. He had on 
a light aſh-coloured cloth, as clean as any gentleman's, and 
the buttons were filver. . | i 

7. Well, Mary, we muſt enquire about him. Marriage 
0 a ſerious affair: you are engaged in a bufineſs which re- 
dutres much caution, As to love, it is common to mortals; 
and having nothing to do with pomp, our humble condition 


ſeems leſs ſubject to wretchedneſs, on this account, than that 
of the rich, ES 
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M. I believe people naturally follow affefion when they 
are poor, | | 

T. Thoſe who have no wealth, nor ever had any proſpett 
of living in affluence, hope they may ſupport love without 
any ſuch aid; and it ſeems to be more in favour of love, to 
have no want but of money, than to want every thing except 
money. Where true love ſubſiſts, in the marriage ſtate, ad- 
verſity cannot divide it from the heart: but for the ſame rea. 
ſon, that it depends ſo much on virtue, if you, my daughter, 
ſhould meet with diſappointments, fly to religion as your 
guardian ſpirit; and do not diſhonour the reverence due to 
the purity of your love, by any act of deſpair; for that muſt be 
criminal in the fight of God, let the heart be otherwiſe ever 
ſo ſincere. | 

AH. Suppoſe a huſband treats his wife ſo ill, that ſhe dies 
of grief—— | 3 

T. The laws provide remedies in deſperate caſes: and a 
we ſhould never abandon ourſelves to deſpair, even for our 
own fins, whilſt the throne of mercy is acceſſible; certainly 
not for the ſins of other people. Notwithſtanding all the 
ſweets of love, and the joys of friendſhip, are comprehendei 
in the marriage ſtate, it often brings the deepeſt ſorrow and 
the moſt complicated miſeries. 

A. But this muſt generally be the fault of the man, or hi 
wife. | 

T. True, Mary; you may perceive, in every inſtance, thit 4 
the beſt things are ſubject to abuſe, Even religion is ſome- (i 
times carried to the exceſs of melancholy, enthuſiaſtic ages 
or devout phrenzy. 

M. I beg your pardon, my father, but I forgot to mention 
a circumſtance which Mr. Worthy told me, of a curious col. 
verſation he had, with an uncle of Jenny Smart, juſt before be 
ſet out for town, He ſaid, ** You know, my dear Mrs. Mar; 
that in the country, it is not as in town, where every ont 
is ignorant of what is paſſing in the houſe of his nent 
neighbour ; with us the ſecrets of a whole pariſh oi 
eaſily blown; and perhaps it is beſt ſo, as every one in ; 
may be kept the more in awe, My ſather had no ſoon ic 


ſolved on ſending me to town, than I had 3 viſit 75 
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Nu Smart, uncle to the young woman I juſt mentioned: 
He is not a man according to my heart; He accoſted me in 
in theſe words. Well, George / I hear thou art going to 
town, in ſearch of a wife: hadſt thou not better take my niece 
the is a fine handſome girl, has a hundred pounds, and per- 
haps may have more hereafter, It is true ſhe did receive thee 
coldly; but now that ſhe hears thou haſt another ive, the 
ſaucy jade repents, and ſays thou art a good young man; 
This is the way with them; they are all a parcel of ——” 
| interrupted him, and ſaid, ** My good fir, forbear; do not 
condemn the whole ſex z for there is one, for whom 
I would hazard my life: nay I would rather die than any 
harm ſhould happen to her!“ * Well ſaid, my boy,” ſays 
Mill: «why thou art in love in good earneſt.” I then aſked 
him, * Have you never been in love? 1 think you are a 
widower,” To this he replied; Come, George, thou art 
an honeſt fellow, but thou haſt not yet had any experience, 
| have been married, it is true. My brother and friends told 
me it was proper I ſhould marry; and I thought it beſt ta 
take a poor humble creature, that 7 could rule, rather than 
one who would rule me; We lived together a few years, 
as men and their wives generally do: I uſed to damn her 
lometimes, when ſhe told me that ſhe was very ſorry to find, 
| took no pains to break myſelf of hard drinking; and that 
had, what ſhe was pleaſed to call, criminal connexions with 
another woman. To make ſhort of the ſtory, this filly woman 
died, of what my neighbours called, a broken heart. IT would 
not give twelve-pence; for a dozen women, whoſe hearts 
are no tougher than this comes to! She knew what I was 
of when the married me. Give me; my Freedom, and my bottle; 
$00d Londen porter; this is bitter, but it is bitter good ; where- 
s women, I can tell thee, are often bitter bad! A plague 
ke them all. I am now in for it.“ I let him go 
one on til he choſe to ſtop; then I ſaid: © I never liked 
ext lumping accuſations, The complaints of men againſt 
| omen, or women againſt men, in general, are equally 
n It abſurd ; lince there requires no meſſenger from heaven, to 
A us, that there are ſome very bad of both kinds, With 
"$4 bn to your humble wife; I do not find that you accuſe 
oT. II. M m m her 
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her of any thing, but that ſhe was your faithful friend, and 
a tender-hearted good woman. If your unkindneſs killed her, 
you ought to repent in ſackcloth and aſhes; and if you have 
not a mind to go to the devil, it is high time you ſhould leave 
off drunkenneſs and whoredom, as unfit for a man, and moſt 
abominable in a Chriſtian !'* To this he anſwered, « George, 
thou art a ſober lad; and, notwithſtanding thou may 
not be exactly of my opinion, I wiſh thou wouldſt mam 
my niece: it is true that I love drinking and whoring, but! 
believe a man may live without either; and to be ſure, 
thou wilt not bid ſo fair to get rid of my niece” —— Her 
he pauſed. I told him, © that we differed much in opi- 
nion, with regard to the true purſuits of happineſs, for 
I had been always taught, it conſiſted in virtue, not in wit, 
That with reſpect to his niece, I acknowledged her to be: 
charming young woman; and that her money would be of uſe 
to me, in ſtocking a farm; but I did not think myſelf: 
proper huſband for her; and my heart was now otherwiſe 
engaged; that ſhe had my good wiſhes, and I hoped ſhe woull 
be very happy whenever ſhe married.” 

T. This was Mr. H/orthy's ſtory, He has given you 
excellent picture of a moſt worthleſs fellow, in no lfe: | 
wiſh there was no ſuch character in higher /lations : yet this 
man is not loſt to all ſenſe of virtue, for you may percei 
that he wiſhed, to have your lover for a nephew. The 
great fault of people, when they marry, is coming together 
againſt their better krowledge, as a matter of convenience; d 
with ſuch fondneſs, they forget that reaſon is necellary tu 
render the ſtate happy. Will Smart made his engagemen 
miſerable, even to the murder of his wife: though it was not 
an act, for which the laws condemn men to the gallow 
She had not ſtrength to ſtand, under the weight of ſuch 
cruel and unworthy treatment. It muſt follow, Man, thi 
the contrary of the rule which he obſerved, namely fobri 
mutual tenderneſs, and obedience to the laws of our rel | 
gion, and country, bid fair to produce the happy off 
which are uſually ſought in the marriage ſtate; thong i 
more is ſtill neceſſary. 

A. What do you mean? 
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7. That the parties ſhould be well acquainted with 
each others temper. If this be not well weighed and con- 
ſadered, the very object, which captivates moſt to-day, may 
he loathſome to-morrow, 

V. You think it neceſſary, that on both ſides, they ſhould 
bring their due portion of ſenſe and good temper, tenderneſs 
and compaſſion, into the common ſtock. 

7. If one will laugh, becauſe the other weeps, fire and 
water may as well be coupled. We muſt always expect ſome 
changes in temper and diſpoſition, not only from health and 
fortune; and the different circumſtances, in which we do not 
know how we ſhall act, till the trial comes; but likewiſe from 
a diſcovery of infirmities, which lovers rarely make, to each 
other, before marriage. With regard to my ſex, we are ſaid 
to have all the gaiety of April, when we woo; but when we 
are wedded we reſemble December. So maids put on the ſmiles 
of May, when they would win a heart; but, as ſoon as they 
become wives, how many, alas, do weep like an autumnal 
ſhower ; or ſtorm, as if they rivalled the winds that blow in 
the ſame ſeaſon |! 

M. Your compariſons are very ſtrong | 

7. You have heard of the dreadful diſtreſſes, which the /aw- 
{ſs commerce of the ſexes creates: ſuppoſe that the abuſe 
of wedlock, in the diſcordance of humours, is not leſs deadly 
to the peace and harmony, which ſhould reign under this 
contract, | A 
NV. Do you not reckon that the greateſt abuſe of all, is that 
of forcing a woman, to marry a man ſhe does not like ? 

7. This is a crime, which ought to be carried to the account 
of ambitious or covetous parents, As to thoſe who come to- 
gether with ſweet cordiality, and rational hopes, their ſtate is 
a ſample of heavenly bliſs: the contrary is a ſcene of diſcord, 
where there is weeping and gnaſhing of teeth !— 


M. Do you think it right that all people ſhould marry ? 
7. It is wrong that any ſhould, without conſidering the na- 
ture of the engagement, It is a buſineſs of much moment 
tothe welfare of mankind; and ſhould be thou ght of, by every 
Proper age, unleſs there is good reaſon to the contrary, 
t only as the maſt ſafe condition, and that in which 
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ſo great a part of private happineſs conſiſts, but as beſt 
calculated to promote the welfare of our country, The Al. 
mighty, in the great order of his providence, made the ſexes 
for the mutual aid and ſupport of each other; and both for 
his own glory: and it is highly reaſonable to preſume, that, 
when people come to an age of judgment, and poſleſs the mean; 
of breeding up a family; or among the lower claſſes, are fito 
get their bread, by their till or labour, marrriage is the proer 
Rate of life; and nothing can be a ſtronger incentive to it, than 
the affections implanted in the human breaſt. But life is be- 
ſet with ſnares, and abounds in folly ; and we are all ſubject 
to calamity when we leaſt think of it, inſomuch that no enjoy- 
ment, however ſweet, is without its mixture. | 

M. If marriage is neceſfary to the ſupport of ſociety, thoſe 
are the worſt ſubjects, who without ſufficient cauſe gl 
this duty. | 

T. Except thoſe that abiſe it. The indiſpenſible obligation 
of people of all conditions, leads them to conſider what is their 
duty to God, their neighbour, and their country; without being 
ingenious in finding excuſes, or converting their ſpeculative 
reaſonings, into falſe concluſions in practice. Hence. many 
of the higher claſſes neglect marriage; and, by not ſupport- 
ing it as a general practice, take off part of its ſanctiom 
and merits, and create temptations which might be calily 
avoided, There are many powerful reaſons why the youthful 
ſhould marry—ſome find reaſons for it, at all ages, particulaily 
of my ſex, 1 25 1 
M. So it ſeems; for I hear Abraham Lively, at the age of 
threeſcore, has married my name-ſake Mary Prudence, u 
is not yet quite twenty. | e 
T. He was always a ſpirited man. 1 

M. She ſays, ** The fir/t thing, requiſite to a happy mit- 
riage, 1s the good temper of the man; the ſecond, his underſtand: 
ing; the third, his health; and the laſt, his fortune. Abrab" 
poſſeſſes all theſe: though he looks old, he is ſtrong; he hath 
never debauched himſelf with harlots, nor applied rebellious 
liquors to his blood, to exhauſt his vital warmth. f the 
winter of his days is come, it is as a bright and gladſome froſt 


not gloomy and miſty, I am convinced of the * 1 N 
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affection for me, with as little mixture of dotage, as I fuppoſe 
there generally is in the breaſts of young men, when they talk 
of flames and darts, and ſuch nonſenſe, Were all other cir- 
eumſtances equal, I ſhould have preferred a young or middle- 
aged man; but I did not know where to find one that I liked, 
who would have me; and I choſe to be wedded, beliey- 
ing I ſhould be the happier woman, I know that in the 
courſe of nature, my huſband may die before 1 am old ; but 
it is alſo as true, that I may die firſt, This is in the hand 
of God. As for the reſt, I ſhould deſerve to periſh, as the 
moſt wicked woman that ever was born, if I did not endea- 
your to make his days, as long, and as happy as I can, For 
this purpoſe 1 gave him my hand at the altar, where I called 
on God to witneſs my promiſe to be faithful; and it is my 
intereſt to be ſo. Am I not to take care of my own ſoul, as 
a Chriſtian woman, the ſame when married as ſingle? I will 
do my duty, and conſequently avoid, not the reality only, 
but the moſt diſtant appearance, of every thing that can fur- 
niſh occaſion for jealouſy or diſcontent. I am ſenſible, that 
if I mix with the world, and meet a daring reprobate, who. 
may happen ta like my perſon, he may be the more inclined 
to make his advances; but you may be ſure, I ſhall repel his 
inſolence, with ſo much the more indignation. A woman 
whoſe conduct is proper, and worthy of a chriſtian, need 
not entertain any painful apprehenſions with an old huſband 
mote than with a young one; except that his life may be the 
ſhorter,” Thus ſhe talks. 

T. A brave girl truly! She comes of a good ſtock, has a 
good underſtanding, and I believe ſhe will be as good as her 
word, | 

M. If I were to marry an elderly man, I ſhould be of 
1 Mary's opinion; and I had rather have a good-tempered, 


underſtanding old man, than a ſavage, ill-natured fool, in a 
young one, : 


T. I remember my maſter uſed to mention a certain great 
Philoſopher (a), who hath given his opinion, that no perſon 
mould think of courtſhip after the age of forty. But he might 
a8 well have ſaid, that a man of fourſcore ſhould not eat, as 


100 (a) Sir William Temple, | 
" | £2 that 
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that one turned of forty ſhould not marry; at leaſt in Englany: 
granting that every year, after this time of life, makes the 
event leſs promiſing.—I recollect an inſtance, of a good. 
natured jocoſe man, of my acquaintance, who had buried iwy 
wives: Being uſed to domeſtic life, at the age of ſixty, he took 
a third, who was but juſt turned of twenty. His name was 
David Glad: we were upon ſuch good terms, that I told him 
the remarks that were made upon the occaſion; to which 
David aniwered, © I take for granted my friends judge that 
] have acted fooliſhly, in taking ſo young a woman; but 
I never married without affection; and 1 have not yet ſeen 
an old one whoſe perſonal charms make any impreſſion on me, 
This is the third fooliſh thing of the kind, that I have done 
in my life; and I think I have as good a title to play the fool 
as any other perſon, But if the event ſhould juſtify my con- 
duct, and | beg leave to judge for myſelf, with regard to my 
own happineſs, who will be the fool then? You will pleaſe 
to obſerve, that the young woman, who is now my wife, 
J have reaſon to think will prove very faithful, becauſe ſhe 
has good underſtanding; is well educated ; comes of ſober 
parents; is not beautiful; and could not poſlibly be in- 
fluenced much by vanity, or the hopes to make a figure 
in life, by giving her hand to me. If ſhe behaves well in ſuch 
circumſtances, will you reproach her, or me? I hope by the 
force of kindneſs to retain her affection. Suech an alliance, 
you may imagine, partakes as much of friendſhip, as of love 
I have known many cafes wherein all circumſtances ſeemed 
to combine, to render the parties happy; and the flame of low 
ſtrong, bright, and equal; and yet one, or both of them, haie 
ſoon forgotten their duty. If my wife were unfaithful, thee 
might be one harlot in the world, more than there was before 
] ſhould be ſorry for it, very ſorry, my friend; and ſo L ſhould 
if any other young woman were to forſake the guide of ht 
youth: but when 1 had paid my debt of grief, I ſhould con- 
ſider her as the ſpitting of indige/tion, and leave her to repent at 
her leiſure! I am not afraid, I found her the guardian 
of her own honour, I leave her in the ſame office. If! thins 
ſhe does any thing wrong, ſhe begs that I will tell her my wind 
freely : I will make ſome allowance for her youth, and ſhe 
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make the ſame for my age. Thus we may fulfil our contract 

made in the ſight of God, with the applauſe of God and 
79 N 

* This was ſenſible: but he ſeems to have talked rather 

like a philoſopher, than a huſband. What anſwer did you 

make? 

J. I replied, “ If you can think and act ſo calmly ; and 
have built your happineſs on ſuch a foundation; I cannot 
condemn your following your own inclinations : but may it 
not be a means of ſhortening your life?“ He ſmiled at this, 
and ſaid, ** Truſt to my prudence. Whether you conſider 
my partner as wife or any other relation, I dare ſay, when 
you come to converſe with her, you will ſoften the rigour 
of your ſentence.” They lived happy together for many 
years, and had no leſs than eight children. | 

M. If the age of forty, ſhould in any reſpect reſtrain men, 
how much more ought it to influence women: but as they 
are often in greater need of proteCtion, than men, it is the 
more pardonable, when they marry as they can. Do not the 
labouring part of the people, generally marry at an earlier 
age than the rich ? | 

T. I believe much earlier: but in our climate it is ſeldom 
fit that a girl ſhould marry earlier than ſeventeen to twenty, 
I knew another inſtance, of an old man who ſaid, „If this 
young woman devotes a part of her life, to make the remain- 
der of mine the happier, ſhe does me a kindneſs which I ſhall 
gladly repay. There is but one rule without an exception, 
and that is, that no rule is without one.” This was his de- 
ciſion. You perceive that, at every period of life, ſome men, 


without domeſtic enjoyments in ſocial intercourſe, are but 


half themſelves; he who has the lawful object of his beſt af- 
tection under his roof, muſt bid faireſt for ſatisfaction. As to 
misfortunes, they are common in every ſtate: wiſe men count 
ſo far upon them, as to be prepared; but, for the ſame reaſon 
that they are wiſe, they will not decline thoſe engagements 
whereby they hope to become ſo much the happier. Thus 
you find that in many caſes, the objections are general; and 
the anſwers applicable to the particular circumſtance; proving 


that the greateſt objection, is to the folly of making an 
objection that can be of no uſe, 


MN. There 
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M. There are, I prefume, young men of threeſcore; and 
old ones of thirty, according to their health and good hu- 
mour, I remember our couſin Robert Trueman : though an 
old man, he converſed with fuch ſprightlineſs, good ſenſe; 
and good manners, it ſo far won my heart; that I could not 
help reflecting, at that time, how happy a woman might be 
with ſuch a perſon. | 

T. He is a ſingular inftance: youth ſometimes inclines mei 
to inſolence and vice; as age leads to diſeaſe and peeviſhneſs; 
Theſe are all highly offenſive to women ; but youth may be 
cured of ſuch infirmities; the aged are ſometimes incurable; 

M. I have heard it ſaid of marriage in general, „If you 
marry, you will repent; and if you marry not, you will re 
pent,” N 

T. This is a picture of the inconſtancy of the mind, and 
the imperfection of human happineſs, Let us take this pro- 
verb as an inſtructive admonition, to examine which is the 
leaſt evil; repentance in conſequence of doing a thing, in it- 
ſelf praiſe-worthy, and productive of good ; or repentance for 
an omiſſion, whereby we are left in a lonely condition, and 
the community injured. A woman may find herſelf in a ſtate, 
whether better or worſe than ſhe would have been in, if mar- 
Tied, ſhe cannot tell; bur, being ſure that ſhe is not happy, 
ſhe may as well try the experiment, provided ſhe acts with 
common prudence, 

M. I am told, your very conſiderate ſort of people, often- 
times do nothing but conſider. 

T. Where judgment is wanting, there is ſometimes danger 
in much caution : to be paſſive, when we ſhould act, * 
folly as well as indolence. 

M. It is ſaid, that when marriages are made without 1106, 
love often follows without marriage. 

T. This concerns thoſe who are under mercenary guid: 
ance, whether of parents or themſelves; or marry witt 
out mutual affection, unawed by any principle of religion. 
True ſocial affettion never diſturbs the peace of ſoctety: Mar- 
riages made, where both parties utterly diſlike, are notwith> 
ſtanding valid in the eye of human laws; but God, who ſes 
the heart, often afflicts ſuch offenders with great puniſhment 
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M. A ſenſe of duty, joined to gratitude for kindneſſes 
ſhewn in the married ſtate, may form the inclination of 
a virtuous WOman. 

J. A true ſenſe of theſe virtues, is frequently a ſubſtitute for 
the pleaſure of affection : and we ought to ſuffer any evil rather 
than renounce our duty. In every concern of life, this is 
the great object, to which we ſhould adhere, even to death. 

M. Moft people think it unbecoming in a young woman, 
to talk as if ſhe ever intended to marry ; at the very moment 
they ſuppoſe ſhe would be exceeding glad to find a good and 
proper huſband, | 

T. There is a kind of ridiculous farce carried on upon 
this ſubject: It is prudent and modeſt in young wo- 
men, to decline the diſcovery of their thoughts, when it is 
of no uſe to make them known : but reſerve hath prevented 
the union of thoufands, who would have gladly met ; and 
after a little knowledge of each other's humour, been 
happy together. There are two cuſtoms at war with mar- 
nage; one relates to the gentry, of whom many of the 
men, declining this ſtate, live profligately, The other, to 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS, who dare not marry leſt they ſhould 
loſe their places, or not get any. I have heard it ſeriouſly main- 
tained, that the miſery of this claſs of our fellow-ſubjects, may 
de dated from their wedding-day. | 
AM. I hope it is not fo, with many maſters and dome- 
ſtics; for what an uncomfortable doctrine is this! Are they 
to be condemned to live a ſingle life? By what command- 
ment doth Gad require it? Or is any law of the land ſo partial 


and unjuſt ? | 

7. Not fo faſt, Mary: This opinion only ſuppoſes, that 
beir wages are not equal to their expences, when they have 
hildren to provide for, The reaſon given by maſters, 'why 
hey object to married ſervants, is; that ſuch ate expoſed 
o the temptation of being abſent from home; and of pilfer- 
Ws Povitions, with a view to convey them to a wife or chil- 
en. For my own part, I rather believe, that to one theft 
nttted for the ſake of a lawful wife, vicious women have 
dhe occaſion of an hundred. Single men alſo remove ſo 


\ RY from place to place, there is no tie upon them. I have 
283 Nnn heard 
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heard it ſaid, that a certain illuſtrious duke (a) has hardly 
any ſ{-rvant who is not married; and that no perſon is better 
ſerved, or has a completer confidence in his domeſtics, The 
argument, with reſpect to the wants of a wife or children, 
proves too much; for it may be extended to all the lower 
claſſes of the people. And whether it be for huſband, wife, 
or children, parent, friend, or neighbour ; whether it regards 
proviſion belonging to a maſter ; or the time which the ſervant 
engages to devote to his ſervice; if it is ſuppoſed that he 
will deprive his maſter of his right; ſuch a ſervant is un- 
worthy of truſt, and probably ought to be treated as a diſhoneſt 
perſon. As to the temptations which are only dreaded, in 
this caſe; the objection ſo far falls to the ground, that it is 
in effect eſtabliſhing a certain calamity, in place of a caſual 
evil, The cuſtom of ſecretly oppoſing the marriage of 
domeſtics, ſeems to bear ſome affinity with duelling : they are 
both connived at for temporary convenience, and both deſtruc- 
tive of humanity. The reaſoning upon both, is equally un- 
fair, and contrary to the golden rule of doing, as we think 
we ought to be done by. The natural conſequences of forced 
celibacy, are adultrey, fornication, perturbations of mind, 
quarrels, contentions, loſs of time, diſeaſe, and carly death, 
If we trace the cauſes whence many fall victims to the 
laws, we ſhall find it owing, in a great meaſure, to the ob- 


ſtruction of marriage; not only as this contract gives 2 


ſecurity for a man's good behaviour; but as the ſingle ſtate 
leaves his thoughts more inclined to wickedneſs. | ſuppole, 
that of en malefactors annually executed, eight of them 
have been batchelors : and of the ſame number of women, 
who have become proſtitutes, a much larger proportion has 
been unmarried. 

AZ. This feems to be highly probable : but how can yo! 
compare this cuſtom, to duelling ? | 

T. Becauſe celibacy forced on the ſervant, has a great 
mixture of ſe}fiſhneſs, pride, cruelty, and manſlaughter, on 
the part of a maſter or miſtreſs, 


AH. Manſlaughter ! 


(4) Duke of Portland. 
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J. So far as it prevents the birth of men, it operates the ſame 
as tiling them, when they are born. All duelliſts are honour- 
able men; and who dares arraign a maſter or miſtreſs for re- 
jecting a ſervant for being married? With the character of 
the moſt poliſhed and humane nation, we are degenerating 
in theſe two inſtances ; and in danger of falling into anti- 
chriſtian barbarity of manners. Our holy, pure, and divine 
religion, ſo admirably calculated for our happineſs, is in theſe 
capital articles groſsly violated : we ſhall feel the fad effects: 
when, and in what degree, God only knows! 
V. I believe the pious and wealthy part of our fellow-ſub- 
jects, are not aware of the force of your argument, in either 
caſe. 
T. If they were, we might hope, they would make their 
prejudices bend to their religion. | 
M. Are not the moſt faithful ſervants generally rewarded, 
by the approval of maſters and miſtreſſes, in regard to matri- 
monial contracts, upon certain occaſions ? | 
T. This frequently happens, among the moſt humane and 
ſober part, as is your caſe: and ſometimes it 1s countenanced 
from motives of common decency, as oppoſition would ſavour 
of groſs inhumanity. | 
M. When ſervants are married, is man and wiſe often ad- 
mitted to gether, into a family ? 
7. People of large fortunes, or perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
compaſhon, ſometimes admit them; but they are much 
oftener ſeparated, According to the beſt of my obſervation, 
when the man and his wife are both received into the ſame 
ſervice, it is neceſſary they ſhould confider themſelves as 
bound by a double tie of fidelity and prudcnce, towards a 
maſter and his family; for if either offends, they may be both 
ſubject to be diſcharged. The ſeparation of man and wife, 
8 generally ſuppoſed to create diſcontent ; and therefore a 
maſter ſeldom chuſes to keep one, without the other. 
M. Some may be glad, of ſuch an occaſion to ſeparate. 
T. We are not to ſuppoſe, that the conjugal love is extin- 
err You may perceive, that if a woman is in a ſtate 
© * the maſter or miſtreſs, in this caſe alſo, 
cellarily makes ſome ſacrifice of convenience. 
Non 2 M. I am 
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M. I am glad to find there are a few, who ſoften the 
rigour of their ſentence againſt the marriage of domeſtics. 
T. Nature is ſometimes permitted to prevail. Whatever 
ſituation men may be in; thoſe who are extravagant or in- 
dolent, are hardly to be truſted ina married ſtate ; at the beſt, 
the child born to ſuch parents, comes into the world under 


a great diſadvantage. On the other hand, marriage often 


awakens the attention of the moſt thoughtleſs ; and every one 
may. obſerve, that the induſtrious and provident generally 
ſucceed in wedlock. If they ſuffer ſome kinds of miſery, ſtil 
they have liberty, and the gratification of their affections: 
and they learn to bear the yoke of adverſity, till it becomes 
eaſy to their necks. God is ever merciful to thoſe who ſeek 
for mercy, and obey his laws, . 

M. How are domeſtics, in other countries, enabled to breed 
up their children ? | 

T. I once heard my maſter ſay, he had diſcourſed with a 
woman ſervant in France, who with the value of ſux-pence 
a-day, took care of two children, and gave them a very 
decent education. This, at firſt view, may ſeem impracticable 
with us: but I know of ſome married pairs, not being do- 
meſtic ſervants, who, upon two ſhillings a-day, have ſup- 
ported at leaſt half a ſcore children. The ſituation of 
married domeſtics, renders it more difficult; therefore it 
calls loudeſt for the piety and humanity of maſters and 
miſtreſſes; and claims the greater afliſtance and kindneſs, d 


relations and friends. 


7. Are theſe to be depended on? 

T. Not without caution : we muſt accommodate our expec- 
tations to the meaſure of experience; yet if all confidence 
of this kind were to ceaſe, we ſhould degenerate into Savage. 
I never knew a virtuous parent without a friend, nor hardly 
a child without a protector: Providence ſhould be truftth 
tho” not tempted. Where domeſtics are the moſt reſtrained 
from marriage, there the greateſt number of both ſexes de 
at an early age, and but few children are born. (a) | 

M. How ſtands it with regard to the morals of domeſtic 
in livery ? 


(a) See Vol. I. pages xxi. &c. of Introduction. ＋ I 
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T, In great cities, they are almoſt as debauched as their 
maſters; but they are more juſt in their amours, for they 
ſometimes are perſuaded to marry the woman they have 
ſeduced. If marriage were more countenanced among this 
claſs, there can be no doubt, but it would improve their 
morals, and produce many happy eftects. 

V. Would it not be beneficial, if marriage were general 
among all ranks of people? 

7. Moſt aſſuredly: if ſervants, as well as maſters, were to 

live in a married fate, it would appear with more dignity in 

the eyes of both; and render it more inſtrumental to the ſup- 

port of the liberty and proſperity of their country. Domeſtics 

would give the greater pledge of their faith to the public; and 

become more the guardians of the innocent in the perſons of 
their own offspring. They would act more agreeably to the 
\ wiſdom and humanity of our laws, which ſuppoſe, that if ſick- 

neſs or loſs of limb, or old age, diſable any one; and no friend 

or relation appears, they have a title to ſuccour. The moſt 
worthy, and thoſe who once were wealthy, may become ob- 
jets of parochial charity. In this happy land, no one can 
periſh for want of bread, Notwithſtanding this liberal pro- 
viſan by law, it ſo happens, that in countries where there 
are no poor's laws, as I am told, marriage among domeſ- 
tics is much more general, 

M. What do you imagine to be the reaſon of their cuſ- 
tom and manners in this reſpect? 

T. We may impute it to a greater degree of humility, and 
relignation to Providence; and above all, that they are in no 
fear of loſing their places, on this account. 

A. If there was no other motive for marriage amongſt us, 
than the conſideration of the poor's law ; this would be but a 
lender encouragement. 

7. Whatever you may think, it was the effect of great 
wiſdom in our forefathers, to form this plan of relief, parti- 
cularly in favour of infants. 

A. Poverty, muſt often create a conflict in the breaſt, 
Whether a perſon ſhall marry, or not. 

£ Among the higher ranks, what they call poverty, may 
produce this effect: But as happineſs is not the lot of the 


poor, 
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poor, becauſe they are indigent; nor of the wealthy, because 
they are rich; it muſt be ſought for, in obedience to the dic- 
tates of nature, and of nature's God: Our natural afec. 
tions regulated by religion, can alone accompliſh the work, 
Love often triumphs equally over poverty and riches. This 
gives a promiſe of happineſs, and it ſeldom fails of making 
it good ; provided religion has a ſhare in binding the con- 
tract. The poorer the people are; or the more generous, 
the leſs are the goods of fortune attended to. Where there 
are no riches; we may conclude, that the affections of per- 
ſons who marry, are under no ſuch bias. In the abſence 
of other enjoyments, the pooreſt of mankind have recourſe to 
marriage; ſome eſteeming it the moſt comfortable, whilit 
others find it the leaſt wretched condition. Thus it happens, 
that one way or other, the great order of nature, reſpecting 
the ſexes, is obeyed ; one man to one woman, and not like 
beaſts, left in a ſtate of promiſcuous commerce, In this our 
dear country, where art ſeems to vie with nature, in beating 
out ſuch a variety of amuſements, for the poor mortals who are 
rich, marriage is not ſo general among them, as with us 
labouring people; whence it is obvious that vanity is the 
cauſe why they d:/tru/? Providence, or neglect the common 
welfare. 
M. The proverb tells us, that “ when poverty comes in at 
the door, love flies out at the window.” 
T. Extreme miſery may baniſh affe&ion, as ſtarving wil 
deſtroy life; but this ſaying is calculated for the higher claſes 
whoſe vanity triumphs over their affefions ; not for us who 
conſult nature, and depend chearfully on Providence, and 
our own induftry. Mankind wander ftrangely from tie 
intentions of the wiſe and merciful Author of their Being, 
when they neglef marriage, or abuſe it. Thoſe who ale in- 
ſenſible of the laws of kindneſs, gentleneſs, and the mutual 
good offices which flow from-a true and genuine conjugd 
affection, are ſtrangers to their own intereſt, The Went 
tear that falls from the female eye, under the various afflic- 
tions or infirmities of life, affords more ſolid comfort io 
man, when he can wipe them away, than all the w_ 
5 PT 5 
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pride, or the higheſt gratifications which riches can fur- 
niſh. 55 

M. Happy is the marriage made upon ſuch principles, 
and ſuch a mutual love of virtue, that in ſpite of ſickneſs or 


adverſity, neither party will forſake the other. Heaven 
grant this may be my caſe ! 
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CONVERSATION . 


| | - 

HM. Y dear father! I cannot help telling you, thi 
your diſcourſe of yeſterday, concerning the dif 
ficulties which domeſtics are under, with regard to marriage, 
made a diſagreeable impreſſion on me. There ſeems to be 
ſomething in this cuſtom, very untoward, and contra 
to thoſe tender precepts of humanity, which you have ſo u. 
peatedly recommended to my practice, | 

T. In this view, I complain : but however ungrateful i 
may be, it will not probably affect you; and the reſt we 
muſt leave to the direction of Providence. Nor are you to 
underſtand, but that there are more domeſtics married that 
openly avow it; and if all of them were wedded, at a propet 
age, thoſe who want ſervants muſt have them. Indeed, | 
think nothing would tend more to eſtabliſh the throne d 
humanity amongſt us, than giving the preference to married 
perſons, as domeſtics; provided the man has reached the x 
of twenty-one: Perhaps nothing would tend more to pre 
mote the fidelity of the ſervant, and the benevolence 
the maſter : nor, do I think any thing would render then 
better ſubjects, better citizens, and more ſincere friends t0 
their country. The dependance ariſing from the ſacred tis 
of wedlock, being of all others the ſtrongeſt, it would gie 
a more charming face to benevolence, and aſſiſt us all 
the cultivation of it. 

M. But why would you exclude thoſe who are under i 
age of tiuenty- nes? 

T. Becauſe many go into ſervice, as early as twelve d 
fourteen, and ſuch young ſervants are neceſſary. A 
the conſequences of marriage, 5% need not fear. Hon 
and affection, ſupported by induſtry, will give charms tot 
dreary waſte; and the rain that falls from heaven, like 
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manna which once ſupported the choſen people of God, will 
furniſh them with ſuccour and ſupport. Tho the heart be 
rude and plain, it will not be the leſs acceptable to that al- 
mighty Being, who is no reſpecter of perſons. 

M. But do not both ſexes often deceive themfelyes, and 
bring diſgrace upon this honourable ſtate of life, by expec- 
rations of happineſs, which they are not capable of:? 

T. This is the effect of their deficiency in virtue, not of 
the ſtate itſelf, Whoever ſeeks for happineſs under this al- 
liance, muſt conſider his engagement, to make another hapfy, 
by all reaſonable means: and what greater good can mortals 
ſeek, than a conſtant and agreeable companion, and a pru- 
dent, and devout friend? If both parties do not learn to 
weive a thouſand infirmities, which they will find in each 
tther, how can they expect to be happy? None of us live 
ith honour, but as we diſcharge our duty. He who ex- 
pects much of another, and thinks but little of his own fail- 
gs; every imperfection will put him out of humour: and 
Inſtead of preſerving a diſpoſition to be always pleaſed, he may 
Week to be always diſpleaſed; and not diſcovering the cauſe to 
de in himſelf, or not ſeeking to remove it, he will live and 
lie in miſery, | 
M. If all people in the married ſtate would think thus, it 
ight be happy indeed! But if in every condition, thoſe who 
re fooliſh or wicked, are in the ſame degree miſerable, it ſeems 
o be a leſs evil to live ſingle, than to multiply ſuch calamities 
Wn the world. TE | | 
7. They would ftill be fools, whether they were married 
Ir not, though leſs conſpicuous in folly, If amidſt ſo many 
navoidable diſtreſſes, to which life is ſubject, married per- 
ons, forgetting how ſhort a time is allotted them to tread the 
age of life, will act a tragic ſcene, and plant daggers in 
ach others breaſt, by diſcord, corroding cares, and diſcontent ; 
* = be ſaid, but that they wantonly feet their own 
enz, | | 
4 If marry, I hope I ſhall adapt my mind to my cir- 
umſtances; and try to acquire a proper affection for eyery 
= and as I believe, it is natural to a woman to pity 

» 4 ef ber child; ſhe may, with the ſame good ſenſe, as well 
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44 tenderneſs of diſpoſition, compaſſionate the wrath of het 
huſband, when he talks or acts, as if he had loſt his wits, 

T. Yau ſuppoſe then that all men act chilaiſbiy, at /one time 
or other: it is ſaid, © no one is wiſe at all times: I hope 
you will act, as well as you talk, whenever the trial comes: 
but let me tell you, there are cauſes for wrath, which only 
the ſorrow and repentance of the offender can remove; and 
as it is a ſubject for ſorrow as well as compaſſion, for a woman 
to ſee a man, ſo nearly related to her, in anger; can he bear 
to hear a woman talk like a fool; or ſee her, tranſported 
by her paſſions, behave like a reprobate, devoid of adore 
dence, if not of chaſtity? *\ 

M. Pray, what is meant by the proverb, that narrig 
are made in heaven? | 

T. This ſeems to allude to the providential meeting of the 
man and woman, who are beſt formed for each other, But 
thoſe marriages, in which affection hath no ſhare: where 
neither party ſtudies the temper of the other, or even deſires 
to pleaſe : where conteſts daily ariſe upon zrifles, and neither 
man nor woman will give way; and in ſome inſtances, 
where even they violate their bed; or both huſband and wit 
neglect the education of their children; or ſhew them tht 
worſt example; where is the matrimonial knot tied? 

M. Not in heaven, or it is ſtrangely abuſed on earth. 

T. It is not leſs obvious, when this contract is made in tht 
fear of God, and kept ſacred, the knot is faſtened by tit 
double tie of affe&ion and duty; and in ſuch caſes, marriage 
may properly be ſaid, to be under the immediate care of 
heaven. 

M. One would imagine there was a time when marry 
was in great eſteem ; for the wiſe man ſays, that “ he wi 
getteth a wife, beginneth a poſſeſſion, he hath a help like uni 
himſelf, and a pillar of reſt.” And that © he who hath" 
wife, goeth about mourning.” What does he mean by g's 
about mourning ® Some have reaſon to mourn, I believe, 0 
having bad wives. | 

T. Of all plagues, an unquiet or vicious companion 
life, is the greateſt, I have read of two great philoſophers 


fot 


(a) Seneca ſpeaking of Socrates. 


of 
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one commends the patience of the other, by obſerving how 
well he behaved under the greateſt of all calamities, even 
That of a turbulent woman for his wife: Solomon is not 
therefore leſs in the right, when he ſpeaks of a man having 
no wife, going about mourning : for I have often obſerved 
ſingle perſons, particularly among the rich, who generally 
deſert nature moſt, lounge about like helpleſs, uſeleſs animals, 
diſſatisfied in themſelves, and doing no good to any body elſe. 
The ſecret cauſe appeared to me, that they were unallyed to 
any one, for whoſe happineſs they intereſted themſelves ; they 
were under no reſtraints from evil, by any worldly con- 
nexion, and therefore had the leſs propenſity to good, This 
removing the proſpect of heaven the farther from their eyes, 
there ſeemed to be reaſon for them to mourn. 

AV. Experience muſt teach us this leſſon. But he who is 
linked to a creature ſo perverſe, as her who ſeems. to have 
fallen to the lot of the philoſopher, muſt make him a mourner 
indeed | | 

7. Moſt of the evils in marriage, ariſe from expecting too 
much; and not conſidering life as a tryal, and liberty as good, 
only where it is reſtrained by reaſon. Have you read the 
fable of the two hounds, which are repreſented as very fond 
of each other; but being young dogs, the huntſman coupled 
them, to prevent their following every ſcent, and hunting 
diſorderly ; they expreſſed great uneaſineſs at their ſituation : 
if one choſe to go this way, the other was as eager to go the 
contrary, till at length they came to a downright quarrel. 
An old hound who had obſerved what was paſling, reproved 
them in theſe terms, What a couple of filly puppies you 
are to be perpetually worrying yourſelves at this rate | What 
hinders your going on peaceably and quietly together ® Cannot 
you compromiſe the matter between you ; by each conſult- 

Ig the other's inclination a little? At leaſt try to make a 
virtue of neceſſity ; and ſubmit to what you cannot remedy, 
You cannot get rid of the chain; but you may make it fit 
eaſy upon you: each thwarting his companion, is only tor- 
menting himſelf: be eaſy and quiet, and you will find by 
**perience, that mutual compliances not only compenſate for 
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liberty, but is even attended with 1 ati faction and atligh, 
beyond what liberty itſelf can give.” 

4. Excellent admonition for both h»/hand and wife! 

T. You may perceive, Mary, how admirably it ſuits the 
condition of marriage, preventing both parties from ſtraying 
after falſe game; and expoſing the conteſts which ſo often 
ariſe between married perſons, as if it were merely becauſ 
they are married, and bound to live in peace. — In regard to 
the philoſopher; he indeed evercame the bitterneſs of his con- 
dition by his patience, and probably not without making ſome 
impreſſions on his wife. 

MV. Unleſs ſhe was a devil incarnate, 


1 \ 
T.-1 remember an officer in the army, who was fo weak 


as to marry a woman of a moſt turbulent temper ; being: 
patient man himſelf: when madam raved, he beat a drum, 
He that deſpiſes ſuch a woman, fo as to diſdain to word i 
with her, whilſt he does himſelf juſtice, he chaſtiſes her in 
the ſevereſt manner. The philoſopher I have mentioned, 
being aſked by a great general (a), how he could endure the 
perpetual ſca/ding of his wife? Why, ſays he © As thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to the ordinary noiſe of wheels to dray 
water.” The intention of Providence is very apparent in 
all circumſtances which relate to the ſexes. Every one who 
has lived as long in the world as myſelf, muſt haye obſerved, 
that as nature has caſt the female in the ſofter mould, ſhe 
hath given a peculiar turn to women's thoughts and man- 
ners; and from hence a great part of love and harmony ariſes. 
The woman naturally claims protection of the man: i 
the ſame reaſon, ſhe muſt be obedient, and fear to offend bin 
The harder and more dangerous taſks fall to his ſhare ; do- 
meſtic duties and the care of children to her's. He excel 
in valour, ſtrength, and judgment; ſhe in gentleneſs and the 


pleaſures of kindneſs, and of fancy. 


M. Providence is moſt wonderfully indulgent to the 
children of men; but all of them are not ſenſible of it, 
Doth it not ſometimes happen, that the female has the m 
underſtanding # 


(a) Alcibiades. 


J. Ves: 
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T Yes: but, as there can be no government where there is 
vw ruler, ſhe, who really hath more ſolid ſenſe than her 
huſband, will ſhew it by her virtue, her prudence, and fear 
of God, ſtill yielding the ſuperiority to him, whom God hath 
ſet over her, though ſhe may ſecretly govern him: but openly 
to aſiume the ſupreme command, except in very extraordi- 
nary caſes, is a proof that ſhe is a fool. : 
M. Are there not ſome men ſo indolent in temper, as to 
find it more eaſy to be governed, than to govern ? 

7. They may chuſe however to be guided with ien rings. 
The great danger is, when women give themſelves up to the 
guidance of their own farcy; for although this hath many 
uſes in life, and contributes much to enliven the graver turn 
of men; yet, when it exceeds due bounds, it runs away with 
them; it degenerates into /evity and folly ; and vice and mad- 
neſs often follow cloſe at the heels of it. This paſſion is apt 
o delight ſo much in variety, and create ſuch a propenſity to 
myſements, that it often turns the heads, and perverts the 
carts of women, ſo as to work their ruin. It is this which 
Jays the foundation of jealouſy, diſturbs tne harmony of mar- 
age; and ſometimes plunges the happieſt pairs into the 
epths of miſery, 

A. I find the beſt things are ſubject to abuſe; and it is 
: dbyious in this inſtance, how much the happineſs of women 
W-pends on their being controlled by reaſon !— 

7. The happineſs of rational creatures, muſt depend on rea- 


| now, that wives are ſaid to be miſtreſſes to the young; friends 
Wd companions to the middle-aged; and nurſes to the old ? 
en the laſt of theſe ſtages in marriage, may be rendered 
W*''ghtful, where there is a true ſenſe of duty, and likeneſs 
3 f humours; but it demands much prudence, eſpecially if a 
Woman is young, In youth, love often proves to be a flaſh 
W fire: the middle ſlate, or ſtage, wherein friendſhip makes 
chief compoſition, is fo far the . A prudent girl 
WW"! marry a virtuous man, and one who has good humour, 
d poſſeſſes ſomething towards taking care of her; and if he 
: not under the age of tibenty-one, I would never object to his 
ech; for young men, well incliued, are more eaſily modelled, 
| and 
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and diſciplined to peace and harmony, than thoſe who hae 
long walked in a track, of a more ſelfiſh humour. In any caſe 
It is allowed by all the world, that . he who gets a god hu. 
band for his daughter, hath gained a ſon ; and he who meey 
with a bad one, hath % a daughter.“ 

M. I hope you will not loſe me / 

T. Marriage, like other connexions of human life, is under 
the care of the ſame common Lord.—The mind, nurture 
in religious principles, will ſtand the ſhocks of paſſion, which 
attack the breaſt;. and violence ſrom without: and bear the 
capriciouſneſs of the heart, in the married ſtate. Need we but 
refer to what we learn in the religion of our bleſſed Lord! 
All That charity, benevolence, and love; That tenderneſs ani 
forbearance; That patience, humility, and compaſſion; which 
Chriſtianity recommends; if all theſe, joined to the objed 
which gratifies the affections of the ſoul, do not produce har 
mony, what can follow? If we are ignorant as dirt, and 
rotten in heart; let diſcord come hot from hell, it is at our own 
invitation. 

M. Doth not marriage alter the mind very much? 

T. It generally gives the thoughts a new turn: in ſont 
for the better; in others for the worſe; as I have told you 
The ſingle and the married man ſometimes become as two dl. 
ferent perſons, He that ſhed tears in the tenderneſs of his lo 
or ſmiled when his miſtreſs wore a ſmoothed brow, will era 
with anguiſh, if his wife is untoward. Nor is it always 
the power of the be/? man that ever breathed, to ſubdue tit 
perverſeneſs of a fooliſh over-indulged woman. Is this the fi 
of nature, or the corruption of our manners? Let the mat 
zge be made with common-ſenſe and reaſon, and manage 
by the ſame rules, and it will bring forth comfort and eah 
ſweet reſt, exalted ſocial joys, and heavenly bliſs! 

A. The ſtate of marriage, is ſaid to be heaven, or bell, 

T. This is a poetical deſcription. The gradations from 
ſolute uninterrupted happineſs, as far as mortals are caps 
of it, to complete miſery, are ſo numerous, no one elef 8 
tempted to count them. 

. . "(es Of 

M. But you ſay, the married ſtate in general prom 
molt true happineſs, | 


5. Ys 


1 


＋ Ves: ſtill we muſt recur to virtue, good- nature, and 
good ſenſe, ſupported by the comforts of life: and in pro- 
portion as theſe are found, the degree of the happineſs 
will be: where theſe are wanting, on both ſides, there it is 
as fooliſh to ſeek for happineſs, as it would be to ſearch for 
diamonds on a dunghill. | 

V. I am convinced of this: at the ſame time I obſerve that 
many go on, as ſauntering Fack, or idle Foan, happy in not 
having ſenſe enough to be mzſerable. 

T. This is one kind of ſatisfaction. But to view things as 
they are, and not as fancy repreſents them, we muſt learn 
both from precept and example: experience muſt guide us 
by the clue of reaſon and religion. If you attend to this, 
whether you marry or not, you may mend your condition. 
M. Do you not recommend marriage to me, provided 
Mr. IVorthy is a proper man? 

T. You perceive that I am an advocate for the ſtate, upon 
every account. The learn'd philoſopher, and the ſelf-denying 
Chriſtian; the ſcepter'd monarch, and the labouring hind; 
all came out of one mould; and ſo did the female of every claſs, 
however formed by climate, cuſtom, and education. By mar- 


00, riage, man maintains his dignity as a rational creature, and 
G. earns to honour himſelf, as diſtinguiſhed from other animals, 
one who pair as their nature directs, without any ſuch laws as 
100 have reſpect to man. Marriage lights the heavenly lamp, 


which points the way to thoſe pure joys, which God deſigned 
ſhould ſmile upon the ſons of men. From this clear ſpring, 
thoſe dear relations flow, of father, mother, ſon and daugh- 
ter, Hence the ſtrong tie of fraternal love, between the bro- 
ther and the ſiſter, feeding the fountain wbich brings us the 
unmixed reliſh of domeſtic ſweets. Could I deſcribe to you 
| the treacherous ſmiles of mercenary proſtitutes, who are ſought 
by men, unawed by any threatenings from above; you would 


n 2 lee, for what tranſitory embittered pleaſures, ſuch children of 
cal: Wl iniquity expoſe themſelves to everlaſting vengeance ! 
oc 1 M. And thoſe who marry from ambition only, what are they ? 


T. Often miſtaken in their purſuit of happineſs. 
A. Were marriage to appear, to mankind in general, in 
the amiable view you ſet it, there would be but few ſingle 
perſons, 
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perſons, after the age of twenty, But men, in whoſe brat 
the choice ſeems moſt to lie, are ſurely fearful, they ſhall na 
find ode, whoſe mind is ſuited well to their own ſpirit; a, 
conſcious that themſelves arc reprobates, they keep aloof, 2 
if they thought their own infirmities, were too burthenſome 
for any other to bear, 

T. You talk now as if you had been tutored to avoid mar. 
riage : but you find, that God is infinitely wiſe and mettiful; 
though man is wicked and corrupt. Every one, not taintel 
with the infectious breath of libertiniſm, may hope for hapyi- 
neſs by walking in the path which the laws of nature haft 
pointed out; and no line is ſo ſtrong, as That of the love which 
the ſexes bear to each other. Nor is it, for this reaſon, in 
the leaſt degree wonderful, that ſo much happineſs, or ſo much 
miſery, ſhould follow this contract, as it is well or ill pre- 
ſerved. 

AM. Pray, is Harry Lovely to be martied very ſooh? 

T. Sol underſtand, A relation of his told me the other 
day what had paſſed between Harry and his father, upen the 
occaſion of his opening the matter. He ſpoke to this effect 
I am now at an age of diſcretion: I think that every g 
ſubjeft, and good Chriſtian, ought to marry, unleſs he ha 
particular reaſons to the contrary: I have fixed my affectio 
on Suſannah Goodchild, and, my dear father, I beſeech you 
to give me your conſent, I cannot live without her: you 
refuſal would conſign me to the grave! The old man f- 
plied, „Gently, my ſon! Have patience: it is not treatiah 
upon fair ground, when one party exas a compliance iron 
another. In this caſe you might almoſt as well marry wilt 
out my conſent, as put it to ſuch an iſſue. I do not con- 
demn your love, becauſe I hope it is beſtowed on a wor 
object; but I cannot approve of ſo paſſionate a declarztio 
I know, my ſon, how to pity your weakneſs: try to mes 
me half way; and let us talk over this matter, with as mucd 
reaſon and as little paſſion as poſſible ; left, in ſearch of tht 
happineſs which your fancy repreſents, you ſhould find your 
ſelf burnt in your own flame; and become the miſerable "© 
tim of anguiſh and diſappointment !” Harry replied, © | beg 
your pardon, my father; but indeed ſhe is —0 my * 
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de is That which no deſcription can reach. I have no word 
to convey to you the expreſſion. of her eyes, or the power 


which the old man anſwered ſmiling z, Then you mult ſtay 
till you die, and meet her in heaven, —If ſhe is an angel, 
and not a woman, you cannot marry her. Harry replied: 
« She is indeed angelic—and all the graces wait on her ſmiles! 
Not ſpring, in all her captivating charms; nor autumn, loaded 


yonder hill, and ſpreads his warmth arou nd, to cheer the heart 
with plenty; furniſh me half the joy, as my ſweet Suſan, 


her mien ! The old man interrupted his rhapſody, and 
faid with a grave though pleaſant countenance: ©** My dear 
Harry, 1 fear you muſt abandon this girl. — Whether ſhe be 
an angel, or only a woman; a witch, or an enchantreſs, ſhe 
hath turn'd your brains; and it is very unfit for a madman 
to marry: his progeny may be lunatics, or idiots.” Harry re- 
plied: © Forgive me, my dear father Be aſſured, if beauty 
can intereſt your heart, you will approve my choice. Indeed 
Ih: is fair as monumental alabaſter, with all the Life of May; 
and her eyes theſe might kindle a fire, even in an old man's 
breaſt! She hath health, which promiſes a continuance of her 
charms; and her ſpeech is ſweet, beyond the ſofteſt muſic. Her 
re countenance beſpeaks the calmneſs of her thoughts: and the 
af purity and integrity of her ſoul, ſtand confeſſed by all!” Here 
om he pauſed.— The old man again ſmiled, and ſaid: “ Well! 


th if you will rant, go on, my ſon; let's hear all you have to ſay, 
Jn of this wonderful yaung woman!” Harry then ſaid : © You 
thy think that I talk too much like a young man and a lover: it 
ol is not the charms of her perſon alone which tranſport me; 


ſhe hath more knowledge than any young woman I ever con- 


her ſentiments ; never ſhewing the leaſt inclination to inſult 
the ignorance, or other imperfection of her neighbour, She is 
Very lively in fancy, yet her judgment 1s ſound: and ſhe ne- 
Ver ſpeaks injuriouſly of another woman's perſon or merit. 
When ſhe hath much reaſon to be diſpleaſed, ſhe is /ilent, or 
Vo L, II. P p p ex- 


of her ſmiles! She is fo exquiſitely form'd, it ſeems as if 
her body thought; and ſhe were more than mortal!“ To 


with her richeſt fruits; not the bright n that ſhines from 


when I behold her ſteps, ſo heavenly is her geſture and 


verled with; and the moſt pleaſing manner of communicating - 


** 
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expreſſes her diſlike in ſuch gentle words, that her front 
ate as inſtructive, as her ſmiles are graceful, full of comfor 
and delight. She acts as if ſhe had no other aim than to ren. 
der virtue and religion irreſiſtably captivating; and to nale 
him the happieſt of mortals, to whoſe lot ſhe ſhall fall. 1, 
her company only am I happy! My mind finds no quiet in 
any place, where ſhe is not. She only calms my foul! 0 
my father, be indulgent to me, or I muſt die!” The old ma a 
replied, ©** Prythee, my ſon, be moderate.—What is all thi 
laviſh praiſe: no woman upon earth, I believe, deſerves aboꝶ P 
half ſo much: and no man, in his ſenſes, ever talks this lu. h 
guage: it is not the way to come at truth: Would you havens 8 
alſo, to be in love with this wonder of a woman? You are no n 
ſo extravagant, I expect you will hereafter change your mind 1 


But will you be patient in your turn, and give me leave toak 1 
a few queſtions? I do not mean to jeſt, where you are fer- p 
ous; though I think you talk wildly. b 
I. Is ſhe, with all her charms, a good houſewife, and ca 4 
make a good pudding ? | 1 p 
2. Does ſhe work well with her needle? p 
3. Does ſhe know how to manage a dairy to advantage! l 
4. Has ſhe ever bred poultry ? d 
5. Is ſhe good-tempered, and modeſt ? =” 
6. Is ſhe contented with common attire, and ſhews no pil 1 
ſton for fine clothes? a 


7. Is ſhe prudent, frugal, and inclined to piety? 

Anſwer me theſe queſtions in writing, at your leiſure, Wit 
your brains are cool, and not ſo much intoxicated with live. 

M. In writing! Surely Harry's father muſt be 2 em 
old man, to think of ſuch a ſtrange condition. 

T. Formal, as you may eſteem him, he is an honeſt ſenſi 
man, and very tender of his ſon; and had reaſons fer wht 
he ſaid. He knew it would make him confider whit 
was doing, and perhaps diſcover a flaw, if there ſhould 

one. He went on thus Conſider well, my Harry, what ſü 
are about! Perſonal charms and fortune are good ingredie® 
towards making marriages happy; but they are not the pF 
cipal articles: I fancy her fortune chiefly conſiſts in her 7 
ty, which I hope, for your ſake, is not ſo great as 9947 1 
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that ſhe may not turn other men's brains as well as yours. 
If he is of a quick temper, as you have diſcovered yourſelf 
to be, in your deſcription of her, you will both require the 
exerciſe of a greater ſhare of virtue and underſtanding, than 
you are aware of, I muſt aſk another queſtion or two, 
8. Are you ſure ſhe can bear to be contradicted © 
9. Do you think ſhe will love you in ſpite of fickneſs and 
adverſity ! 
Theſe re the conditions of human nature, and often hap- 
pen to t oſe who are leaſt prepared to meet them, If you give 
her ſc nigh a notion of herſelf, ſhe may ſoon think you not 
good enough for her. Alas, my ſon! you know not the hu- 
man heart, nor the temptations to which it is ſubject, when 
we intoxicate each other with praiſe. The government of a 
tyrant, by an abſurd delegation of power to him, is not more 
injurious to a ſtate, than the tyranny of beauty, when exerciſed 
by a woman, whoſe mind has been poiſoned with flattery ! 
Think what a flower beauty is! And. mark me well, my 
much-lov'd ſon! You are enamoured with this girl's beau- 
ty, and it doth not follow that ſhe is deficient in other re- 
ſpects; but I have obſerved, that to thoſe, to whom Nature has 
been uncommonly bountiful, in beſtowing outward ornaments, 
Ihe hath been very frugal in beſtowing the virtues of the ſoul. 
ol This is no general rule; nor can I tell, when it happens, 
whether it proceeds from the pride which grows from ad- 
miration, or the negle& of uſeful things. Sometimes 
che the moſt beautiful in perſon are prompted, by the conſidera- 
tion of this advantage, to exert themſelves in acquiring the 
more knowledge and virtue, As to you, my ſon, you talk 
ſo much the language of love; that, although I am willing 
ſo truſt you in all other reſpects, you mult give me leave 
to make enquiry concerning this young woman. Thoſe 
vno ſuppoſe that beauty will never cloy, make proviſion for 
nothing elſe; the conſequence of which · is, that vows made 
it the altar, under the ſolemn tie of mutual fidelity, are often 
Violated, Violence of paſſion for one object, may lead to vio- 
lence of paſſion for another : and inſtead of cultivating every 
ſocial virtue; and teaching children obedience to parental 
Guthority; and a ſtrict obſervance of the commandments of 
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and propoſing his ſober queſtions to be anſwered at his leiſure 
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God; juſtice is often trampled down: —and the poor chill 
who ſees the moſt deadly example, will probably have the 
ſame fate as the parent; and nothing but miſery can enſue, 
Harry anſwered : © Your caution, my father, is a proof of 
your affection, and compaſſion for me: I am ſenſible of the 
truth of what you have faid, and that it is founded in your 
knowledge of the world. In ſpeaking the language of a lover, 
I talk from my heart. If I was not in love, I believe I ſhould 
not marry any woman. I grant that the beauty of the perſon 
often diſguiſes, or conceals the defects of the mind, and make 
us believe contradictions.” His father then ſaid : “ Be the 
more cautious ; The arched eye-brow, and the damaſk cheek, 
the ſparkling eye, and coral lip, are very pretty things; and 
much wiſer men than you are, have left it on record, for aboye 
two thouſand years, “that man loveth nothing better ;” but 
they are not always ſafe; and you ſhould conſider very ſerionlly 
what the danger 1s, of that very paſſion for admiration, which 
you yourſelf are teaching this young woman.—You make me 
tremble for you! : 

M. I hope Suſan will not make him the worſe wife for bi 
being ſo much in love, The more virtuous a woman 15 
will ſhe not have the more admirers? — | 

T. Let me firſt tell you what paſſed between Harry and hi 
father. After warning him of the danger of flattering Suſan 


he obſerved : ** Theſe things ſhould be thought of in time, 
Have you conſidered that ſhe is now in her bloom, which 
cannot laſt long, though it may outlive your admiration ofit 
and that you muſt bear her infirmities, as well as correct qu 
own? When the hearts of a man and woman are inflanel 
with love, they may ſuppoſe that perfection has taken up bet 
reſidence in the breaſt of each other: but common ſenſe i 
ſures us, that, whenever this is the caſe, diſappointment and 
mortification muſt enſue ; and, as one diſguſt begets anothe!, 
mutual diſlike often ſucceeds, This hath happened mat 
frequently in flaming paſſionate matches, than in thoſe where 
a portion of reaſon hath been thrown into the ſweet cup of lole 
If you do not meet together with a determined reſolution to 


always as much pleaſed as you poſſibly can, 12 70 1 0 
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\ lover's dotage; to compaſſionate tenderly; to expoſtulate 
calmly; to make reaſon the umpire in all debates; I pro- 
nounce this ſentence againſt you both; You do not under/land 
your own ſituation, and will probably ſoon loſe your proſpect of feli- 
city, You will involve yourſelves in a ſcene of. vexation, 
and become miſerable, This, I ſay, often happens, in caſes 
where the heart hath been as much inflamed as yours. Re- 
member, my dear Harry, that if it ſhould. ſo happen, that 
you cannot make your wife good, you may make yourſelf ſo. 
One expedient I ever found to anſwer: rather to contend, 
with a wife who ſhall yield, than who ſhall be victorious; 
I mean in little matters; that you may retain your power in 
great ones; {till making reaſon and religion. your guides, 
Live and friendſhip will not be the leſs faithful to you. In a 
word, if you do not place your happineſs in the proper objects 
of it, you will find it as little in marrzage, as in any other con- 
cern of life. Harry, then ſoftening his tone, ſaid, © Do 
you believe, my father, that a batchelor, is capable of half 
the happineſs of a huſband, who properly conducts himſelf ?*? 
Mr. Lovely anſwered : Not if his wife is as good as ſhe 
may be pleaſing to him. If you think this young woman 
will take her ſhare, and contribute to increaſe your joys, and 
alleviate your ſorrowg ; for aught I know, ſhe may be the 
very object, which Heaven, in mercy to you, has appointed; 
and you muſt endeavour to deſerve her.“ Harry, who had 
looked with great attention at his father, but ſomewhat diſ- 
turbed in thought, at this began to brighten up. 

M. He ſeems to have triumphed in his father's tenderneſs 
for him, as well as in his love for Suſan. She is the hand- 
ſomeſt girl in this neighbourhood ; yet I never heard her 
ſpoken of as ſuch a beauty, as Harry, in the fondneſs of his 
heart, would make us believe. But I apprehend that ſhe is 
2 good young woman, and will make him very happy. 
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CONVERSATION 1 


T. TJ WAS prevented yeſterday, in my intention to anſwer 

your enquiry, concerning the love of admiratim in 
women. The object of this chiefly reſpects their perſonal 
charms : But as gentleneſs of manners, meekneſs, humility, 
and ſuch good qualities, are the chief preſervatives of 4 
woman's virtue; they will always merit the moſt attention, 
That admiration which Mr. Lovely alluded to, can never be 
indulged with any degree of ſafety. Modefly and prudence equal- 
ly defend and adorn your ſex ; but when theſe are laid aſide, 
the greater the beauty, the more ſubject to be enſnared, and 
the ſooner enſlaved to vice and folly. | 
M. Can a woman who is a Chriſtian, and has ſenſe. 
enough to know how precarious a thing beauty is ; and how 
ſubje& to misfortunes; indulge a paſſion for ſuch admiration, 
or employ a moment's thought about it? 

T. You know but little of the hearts of women ! It is the 
misfortune of one of theſe admiration-loving butterflies to be 
governed ſo much by the fancy, that as every gaudy appeat- 
ance captivates her, ſhe is as anxious to ſee others under #8 
great a deluſion as herſelf, Her little fooliſh thoughts fluter 
about, and ſhe knows no reſting place, not even in the boſom 
of her huſband, if ſhe happens to be married. If a woman 
hath not underſtanding to diſcover, that the exerciſe d 
her heart in the law of kindneſs, and the gracefulnels of her 
manners, have charms far more laſting and valuable that 
beauty in perſon, or any external circumſtance, which creates 
admiration in men: if ſhe, poor creature, cannot find ou, 
that meekneſs, medeſty, and prudence, in living accords 
to the circumſtances of her huſband, are her trueſt ornan 
ſhe does not know wherein her interęſt conſiſts. Like 21 
afloat in a wide ocean, without {ail or compaſs, ſhe will b 
driven on a rock and wreck'd, 11,0 
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M. Do you think this filly paſſion is ever the cauſe of in- 
fidelity in a wife? | 

J. I believe that no paſſion works ſtronger in the breaſt, 
Beauty is a very fading flower, ſubject to wither by the heat 
of the ſun, and every wind from heaven. The life of man 
is ſhort, but the life of beauty is ſo much ſhorter, that a day, 
or even an hour, may deprive us of it: yet fading and ſhort lived 
as it is, it governs with an arbitrary ſway, demanding the 
homage of beholders: yet nothing is ſo ſubject to abuſe, as in 
the caſe of admiration. There is a power in beauty, more 
capable of giving pleaſure to the heart, and tranſporting the 
fancy, than any other object. When gentleneſs of manners, 
underſtanding and innocence combine, beauty wears the 
looks of nature, when arrayed with all the charms, in which 
we can ſuppoſe the earth appeared, in the world's firſt ſpring, 
when Adam met his fair companion. Yet beauty in a woman's 
perſon is good, only to the good; and oftener perverts the heart, 
than purifies it, Compared to the beauties of the mind, it 
is but a mere ſhadow : like a meteor, it blazes forth and 
dazzles, but doth not lighten our paths, nor direct our 
ſteps aright. Nor do lovers ſee it always with an equal eye. 
The fancy, by which the heart is enraptured, may eafily 
carry them to new objects. This we often ſee in love 
matches, where conſideration has been had, only to this kind 
of beauty. Let the mind be ever ſo conſtant, youth ſhould 
take heed not to ſacrifice their comfort, and the peace of their 
days, to gratify the flights of their imagination. To own the 
bauer of beauty; and to be a /ave to it, are very different ob- 
jects, How many have ſoiled the luſtre of their characters, 
or plunged themſelves into inextricable woe, by the force of 
beauty! If a good wife is the cordial drop which heaven hath 
thrown into the cup of life, to make it palatable ; a bad one, 
tho the wore an angel's form, is a moſt bitter draught. To 
be tender to the good, and to govern the bad, is the duty of a 
man of underſtanding, from which he can never depart, with- 
ot becoming a fool. She who is guided, tho? with ſilken 
ſtrings, will learn to honour and reſpect her huſband for his 
knowledge, reſolution, and virtue: ſhe will diſcover that 
is more eaſy to obey than to rule, , But if he prove a mere 
dotard, 
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dotard, weak and irreſolute in his determinations, ſhe ul 
ſecretly deſpiſe him, if not openly avow a right of indeper- 
dency. If he is ſteady in what is right, ſhe will be the ſan: 
the cannot miſtake in regard to great faults ; and litth on 
muſt be forgiven. - Godlineſs, purity, and ſimplicity of nin 


ſupported by induſtry and good humour, are qualities, un 
ſubject to decay, as our perſons are, Theſe depend on the 
under landing, which is ſteady, and not on the fancy, whichi 
variable, I hope you, Mary, will fix your heart on them; ad 
conſider all other advantages as agreeable accidents, not a 
that which conſtitutes the moſt eſſential part of your happi 
neſs: and remember that a married woman, who in tht 
vanity of her heart, throws herſelf into the eyes of any ma 
but her huſband, for the ſake of heing admired ; can hard 
fail of doing ſome evil, to herſelf or others; eſpecially if ſhe 
young, and poſſeſſed of many perſonal charms, 

MA. Suſanna Goodchild, 1 believe, is a very worthy gil: 
you would not have her rejected becauſe ſhe is handſome. 
T. I do not ſpeak in regard to her in particular; nor nei 
you be in pain with reſpect to the power of beauty. Thu 
will ſtill maintain its empire in the world, tho' virtue herfll 
ſhould be treated with contempt. A young woman, whok 
mind is affected with a right ſenſe of religion; who is a cu 
didate for everlaſting happineſs, whilſt ſhe attends to tit 
neceſlary concerns of this world, as the ſtate of trial, ne! 
loſes fight of the life to come. This is the ſort of character x 
ſhould wiſh to find in our friends; that alliances in marriage 
may become ſo much the more honourable and importath 
as they contribute to this great end, as well as their tempord 
felicity. To compare minds on this ſubject, and harmonisf 
in ſentiments, are not, I believe, common events am 
modern lovers. Too many are ſo weak, as to think of 10 
heaven, but that which they ſuppoſe they ſhall find in et 
others arms. Harry Lovely's father conſiders how a ham 


i 
of ſentiments, in regard to religion, may moſt eh ; 
promote the great concerns of immortality : he is „ , 
mindful of thoſe mutual tyes, by which children may be 


. . 0 0 
up in an awful reverence for the great Deliverer of man kind 


whoſe laws obſerved, will give every alliance all the * 
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ax well as advantages which the great Author of nature in- 
tended we ſhould enjoy. 2 | 

. If they are attentive to the admonitions of ſo good and 
wiſe a parent, they will be a very happy pair, | 

T. In regard to this world, you find that he is no leſs par- 
ticular in his enquiry, whether his ſon is well ſatisfied, that 
this young woman will accommodate herſelf to his fortune 
that when the period of tranſport ſhall ceaſe, ſhe may not 
| think the extravagant applauſe of her charms, beſtowed on 
her, by her huſband, entitles her to better fare than he can 


i afford. a | | 
M. It is very right to ſhew a prudential regard to expence, 
F Jeſt his paſſion for her, may render him extravagant, tho? 


the ſhould not be inclined to it. | 

T. You have heard of Fane Sprightly, who was married a 
few years ſince to Joſhua Sage. She too is young and live- 
ly, and much loved by her huſband: I have lately heard 
an intereſting ſtory, to the honour of them both. She deſired 
him the other day to carry her to the fair, about fourteen 
miles diſtant : he told her, it would coſt them a noble at leaſt, 
before they could return home, beſides the loſs of time: 
that if he ſpent ſo much on that day, they muſt go without a 
dinner the next; and hoped ſhe would think better of it. She 
looked diſpleaſed, and ſaid, * I do not underſtand you—no 
dinner to-morrow, if we go to the fair to-day !' To which 
he replied, © My dear Jane, I have no greater gain at preſent, 


" than ſupports us and our children, and you know that 
nt; another child is coming. Whatever I ſpend more to-day 
* than this amounts to, I muſt feel to-morrow ; or put off the 
ir evil day. J muſt alſo ſuffer the reproach of doing a wrong 
* thing; and one falſe ſtep will lead us to another. It is 
10 becauſe I love you, and look forward for your happineſs, 


that I wiſh to decline your propoſal. I mean to defend you 
to the laſt farthing of my money, and the laſt drop of my 
blood ; but I muſt do it in the way, which my reaſon and 
"*perience tell me, it can be done moſt effectually. Food 
n taiment we muſt have; theſe are neceſſary: going to this 
R N not neceſſary We are already happy in each others 

ez can we be more than happy? Why ſhould we tempt 

Vol. II. Qqq Providence 
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Providence to make us leſs? Let us be contented ! Wait til 
to-morrow, and you will think I judged well to-day, It is 
ten to one, but ſome of our neighbours come home worſe than 
they went out: ſome exceſs, or unruly paſſion, will enſnare 
them : ſome untoward accident which they had not experi. 
ence to foreſee, nor prudence to ward off, will come acrof 
them; eſpecially if they go out of their depth in expence, 
But if nothing of this kind happens: if they can afford to hear 
uch expences, and we cannot, let us make up in the joys uf 
contentment, what we are deficient in money; and wait til 
ſuch kind of expence may better become us.“ He then em- 
braced her tenderly, and ſaid, My dear Fane, you look 
diſpleaſed : what are all the fairs in the world, or all the 
women that attend them, compared to your ſmiles! I can 
bear any thing better than your frowns, except the conſciouſne 
that I am doing That, which in its effefts will hurt you: 1 would 
not do you harm for the world! not even at your own requeſt; 
and no one can judge fo well as myſelf, what will hurt you,” 
Fane has good ſenſe, and heard him attentively : then 
ſmoothing her brow, with a ſmiling air ſaid; “In good 
faith, my Toſhua, tho? I had a fancy for the fair, it was but 
a fancy—and 1 believe, thou art in the right: give me 
thy hand, my love; and as a token of calm obedience, 
and fincere affection, ſhe kiſſed it eagerly.— Now, Man, 
do you not reckon this a happy incident ? 

M. I ſhall not forget Janes good conduct. I have fet, i 
the ſtrongeſt light, many of the evils to which life is ſubject 
in marriage, as well as the pleaſures of contentment. 
know it is the will of hfaven, that we ſhould labour with 
our hands; and fill up the meaſure of our virtue, by uſeful 
induftry, not by a childiſh indulgence of fancy, Do you think 
that Harry Lovely will make the worſe huſband, for being 0 
extravagantly in love? oe 

T. I have told you his father's ſentiments, how guarde 
he ought to be of his paſſions. I preſume, however, that ie 
will make a good huſband—to a good wife. He 1s well it 
lated, and ſtands fair in character. His elder brother Dent 
dict lives not many miles from him: he is a man of ſom? 
fortune. We paſled by a delightful tenement, in which 


lives, 14 lt 
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M, It is the houſe which ſtands upon a riſing ground, 
with a fine lawn before it; ſheltered on each fide with ſtately 
7. You remember, that behind it, there is a clump of 
trees, from whence there appears a moſt enchanting proſ- 
pet, The meadows below are rendered the more charming, 
by three luxuriant oaks, whoſe branches ſpread over the trout- 
ſtream which runs thro? his grounds, Here he often fits and 
meditates, protected from the ſummer's Tun: and for the 


til winter, he has built a grotto, on the ſame ſpot, where he can 
m- ſpend his hour in the ſweeteſt retreat. Some parts of the 
ok ſtream are ſhallow, running in winding murmurs, ſeeming 
the to chide the pebbles as it rolls along. Here this fond 
can pair behold the verdant lawns, and the leaves which quiver 
ſu with the cooling breeze; whilſt the melody of birds lulls 
hald their temperate minds to reſt. Pleaſed with the warbling 
eſt: {trains of feathered ſongſters, dancing in the neſtling boughs, 
ou, they aſk no other muſic. From hence the neighbouring hills 
then echo back the ſound of the briſk huntſman's horn, and yelling 
pool hound, in the warm chace, which ſo much delights the ſportſ- 
; but man, They mix not in the crowd; but taſte the calm of joy, 
> me when others are in a ſtorm of pleaſure. 
nee, M. A ſtorm of pleaſure !—This is the caſe indeed, in all 
ary, great crowds, or much noiſe, | 

| T, Here they attend a little farm to furniſh themſelves 
et, i with neceſſaries. They are frugal and temperate : every one 
bjed who has the leaſt pretenſion, is ſure of their good offices, 


#1 Mrs. Lovely delights in flowers: even the poor cowſlip, the 
with daiſy, and the blue-bell of the fields, afford her a pleaſure, 
unknown to the vulgar, and raiſe her mind to the con- 
templation of the great Author of nature. She has a nurſery 
of plants and vegetables, When theſe herbs are in ſeafon, 
lhe cuts a quantity, and when dried, by the proper uſe of 
them in drink, ſhe reſtores many people to health. The 
ornamental part of the furniture of the whole houſe, is the 
Produce of her ingenuity : and one beholds nothing but clean- 
lineſs, good order, and induſtry, which beſpeak the virtues 
of the maſter and miſtreſs, | 
M. Was Benedi's wife, a beauty, too? 


Qqq 2 T. She 
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T. She is comely. It is ſaid, he fell in love with her 
piety, her good ſenſe and ingenuity, not overlcoking the 
delicacy of her hands. They are bleſt with two charming 
children, to whom the mother is ſchool-miſtreſs. She was 
married out of a great family, where the lady delighted in 
fine works of embroidery; and from ſeeing ſome ſcraps of 
ſuch pieces, the eldeſt girl of eight years old, takes natural 
flowers; and aſſiſted by a few water colours, draws and 
ſhades, according to nature, to a perfection which is aſtoniſh- 
ing. What pleaſed me moſt, the other day, when I made 
this happy pair a viſit, was the expreſſion of humanity diſ- 
played in the grief of this ſweet urchin, from an apprehenſion 
that ſhe had been the occaſion of another's pain. She had 
been playing with her little maid ſervant, and imagined ſhe 
had accidentally hurt her; the apprehenſion of which, diſ. 
turbed the child's mind beyond deſcription. I was much 
delighted to ſee the diſtreſs of ſo young a perſon, as it proved 
how humanity operates on the breaſt, without much reflection. 
I remember, on the contrary, a boy of nine years old, who in 
his wrath, cut a gaſh in a man's leg which had nearly de- 
ſtroyed him. The tempers of mankind do not always depend 
on their parents, as every day's experience proves; yet they 
generally partake of the ſame diſpoſition : and as to example, 
it rarely fails to make a good or bad imprefſion, 

M. I am glad to find that Benedict and his wife, are ſo 
happy a pair; but is it right to indulge their little git, i 
works which may be ſuperior to her fortune ? 

T. Who can tell what her fortune will be ? there is wealth 
in the family: if ſhe does not make the better farmer's wiſe, 
on account of her taſte, ſhe may marry one of ſuperior col 
dition, ſo much the more eaſily; or obtain the higher ſtation 
in ſeryice. Such geniuſſes ought to be encouraged. 
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CONVERSATLIUN: IV. 


7. HILS T you are learning leſſons, to practiſe in 

W the married ſtate, on which ſo great a part of 
your happineſs will depend, I muſt not forget to tell you, 
that nothing can contribute to it more than good-nature. An 
example of this diſpoſition is found in Benedict Lovely and his 
wife, who are always pleaſant. In the examination of our own 
hearts, we find it caſy to purſue a good, to which we are 
inclined by temper; though difficult to oppoſe an evil pro- 
penſity, let us be ever ſo much convinced of its malignity. 
| 1 hope you will never find any repugnance in the exerciſe of that 
ealy temper, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, which we call good- 
nature. In order to preſerve this, think as well of the world 


de- as you can; and not as ill of it, as diſappointments may in- 
end duce you to believe it deſerves. Good-nature puts the beſt 
hey conſtructions on the kindneſſes which we receive of others; 
ple, while it inelines us to be forward in executing all ſuch good 


offices, as conſtitute an eſſential part of the pleaſure, as well 
as the duties of life, particularly in marriage. It is this 
happy quality, which proves the beſt ſpur to kindneſs : it 
prompts us to outrun the expectation of our friends and ac- 


-alth | quaintance, I have ſometimes ſeen it miſunderſtood, as if it 
wile, were too much to proceed from views diveſted of all paſſion 
con- and intereſt. 


M. Perſons who are in the higheſt degree of our eſteem, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to influence us moſt. But all who are vir- 
woully inclined, have not the advantage of good-nature. 

7. The virtuous are not all equally happy in temper : 
the tree 18 known by its fruit. Thoſe alone deſerve the de- 
[cription of gaod-natured, who, prompted by their temper as 
well as their principles, extend their kindneſs uniformly, as 
3 as they are able, to all the world: but, in proportion as 

y have good ſenſe, and virtue joined with it, they diſtin- 

guiſh 
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guiſh degrees of merit, and nearneſs of connexion and ag. 
nity; whilſt they comfort the afflicted, and add gladneſs © 
ſuch as rejoice, People of this turn, never find themſelye 
truly happy, but when they are acting according to thei 
natural diſpoſition : they hardly ever fail, in love to huſband 
or wife; or in duty to parents: they are no leſs affeRionate 
to children, faithful to friends, and compaſſionate to fe. 
vants. Being themſelves in the capacity of ſervants, they ar 
the more chearful, induftrious, and dutiful ; affable in behz. 
viour, under every circumſtance ; and benevolent to all the 
world. Whether in maſter or ſervant, the married or ſingt 
ſtate, ſlowneſs in reſentment, quickneſs in forgiving, ſupe- 
riority over the little incidents of life; which uſually diftur 
the proud or weak, are proofs of good nature and good ſenſe, 

A. Senſible people are not always good-natured ; but good- 
natured perſons are ſeldom without a portion of good ſenſe, 

T. Good-nature always engenders kindneſs, which di- 
arms anger, and converts diſguſt into an occaſion of ben 
volence.—Beauty, like a triumphant enemy, ſometimes in- 
vades the heart with ſtings and poiſoned darts: but the kind- 
neſs which proceeds from good- nature extracts the venom d 
evil paſſions, without wounding itſelf, If cold indifferend 
ſeizes the heart, this virtue revives it with a genial warm 
and this gives the wings of time, ſuch varied plumes as pleit 
the eyes, and often heals a heart oppreſt with woe. 

M. Do you aſcribe all this to good-nature? 

T. Without this happy temper, we ſeldom ſee the exerci 
of ſuch kindneſs, as operates in the manner which I have f 
lated : for if we do no good, we cannot receive any—and ws 
is happineſs, but as we do good! 125 | 

M. Have not the rich, the beſt opportunities of exercili 
kindneſs? ; 

T. It ſeems to be entirely independent of our condition! 
life: “ kindneſs will creep, when it cannot run.“ An® 
liging diſpoſition hardly ever fails to engage the attention 
ſuperiors; kindneſs calls on our equals; and, if our gratitl 
is proportioned to their regard, in ſpite of all the perverſe 
which we find in the worid, it will render us acceptable 


Ro ap 
perſons of all conditions. You haye won your miſtrels p 
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gard by your good nature, or readineſs to obey. To ſhew ſuch 
love, as a worthy child hath for a tender parent, is the trueſt 
paſſage to the heart. I am convinced from her letter to me, 
that you have behaved well. A diſpoſition to pleaſe, draws 
attention by a kind of force, convincing others that we are 


reſolved to deſerve it. 
V. Heaven grant that the man, whom TI ſhall wed, may 


poſſeſs this virtue 


| ; 
by 7. Every wife gains as much in virtue, as the trial of 
| the her patience amounts to, without injuring her temper, Gen- 
ng tleneſs in manners; carefulneſs in conduct; zeal in the duties 
upe- pf life, depend ſo far upon good-nature ; that, with it, theſe 
Aurh ocial offices grow familiar and pleaſant: without it, they 


proceed only from a ſenſe of duty; and God knows how 
often this fails us! The bare reflection, on the force and effi- 


good 
nſe, acy of good-nature, as ſhewn in a placid, eaſy conduct, gives 
Wil omfort to the heart; and makes us pleaſed with ourſelves, 


ind with the reſt of the world. It is for want of this quality, 


ne- 
J I hat ſo many unkind things are ſaid, and done, by people who 
kind would reſent the imputation of cruelty or i//-nature but theſe 
md ave a greater affinity than many are aware of. What think 
cad ou of a father, who, having fixed his heart on a match, 
d which his daughter was averſe, as ſhe was playing on the 


uittar, ſaid, „ I wiſh That inſtrument were your coffin.” 
Wis made ſuch an impreſſion on her mind, already wounded 
th tenderneſs for her lover, and ſorrow for her father's 
oguſt, that ſhe put herſelf to death! 

A. God Heaven! what a cruel father; and witleſs, paſſion- 
e daughter! 

7. He was covetous, and petulent, not cruel ; for this fad 
cident broke his own heart. 

M. We cannot always be in an equal temper. 


lition 11 7. No: but for the ſame reaſon, that you would think it 
An el, to be called Mnatured, for being ſometimes out of hu- 
tion fur; expect no perfection in others. In marriage, as in all 
ratitu Mances of human commerce, a woman ſhould recollect, 


verlv * marries a man, a creature avounding in frailties. 

: 13 one great property of good- nature, to compaſ- 
; e ot a contrary diſpoſition ? 
4 | 2 
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T. It is one of its be/? properties: and for the ſame rea, 
that huſbands are more apt to make their remarks, than wine, 
generally imagine; themſelves ſhould be attentive not to en 
on their part, 

AMA. Good-nature muſt be attended with a ſenſibility of other 
people's perverſenefs, as well as their misfortunes, 
T7. The more this quality is attended with good ſenſe, the 
more ſenſibility there will be: but ſtill it finds within itſelf, 
a fund of kindneſs and compaſſion, not to be exhauſted by 
provocation. I have lately had occaſion to obſerye, hoy 
this, and the contrary diſpoſition act upon men. Our tem- 
pers are frequently more caſily diſcovered in little circum- 
ſtances, than in great ones. Sam Sturdy, paſſing the other 
day through the market town, found Farmer Field's hork 
tied acroſs the foot-way. Sam thought the farmer had no right 
to flop the way, as he was pleaſed to call it; and without ce- 
remony, let the horſe looſe; which, being young and mettle 
ſome, ran directly home. The farmer complained to tit 
juſtice of peace. The accuſation and defence being heard, 
his worſhip admoniſhed Sam in theſe terms: If the farmer 
erred in tying his horſe acroſs the footway, you had no right 
to judge of the laws, and at the ſame time to execute then 
at your pleaſure, If the horſe is loſt, you will be ſubjes 
to pay for him: but if you had been poſſeſſed of a rigit 
of clearing the way, I ſhould bluſh for you, or any mal 
who might commit ſuch an act of tyranny and z/{-naturt 
If I had now a right, to have you hanged, do you think [ ſhoull 
condemn you to death for ſuch an offence? Indeꝭd, my friend, 
you ſhould have conſidered, that it was a great convenienc 
to the farmer, who had no ſervant, nor any other meal 
of ſecuring his horſe. Any man, may be in the ſame {ituatiol 
You might conclude, that the horſe would not remain ther 
long as a nuiſance; and where had heen the evil, if. you ha 
lifted up the bridle-rein, and gone under it, or paſſed beni 
the horſe at a ſafe diſtance? As the caſe ſtands, I thin, 
the leaſt J can recommend to you, is to pay for the uſe of 
horſe, to convey the farmer home.” Sam ſaw that, 1 
a notion of right, he had done wrong, and in reſpect to 2 
worſhip he acquieſced, inſiſting at the ſame time, that 
farmer had not a right to ſtop the way. 
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M. This was a good-natured deciſion, 7 | 
T. We often find, that theſe violent aſſertors of right, are 


violent oppreflors ; and promoters of wrong. — Another in- 
cident has lately happened. A treſpaſs and theft, was com- 
mitted a few days ſince, in one of the ſquire's taurnip-fields. 
He apprehended two boys in the fact. Thinking it im- 
proper to releaſe them at once, leſt it ſhould afford a bad 
example; and not chuſing to be a judge in his own cauſe, he 
took them before Sir George Friendly. Sir George aſked who 
ſent them into the field : they ſaid their father ſent them, and 
confeſſed the fact, of which they were accuſed ; but beg- 
ged hard that they might be puniſhed, and not their father, 
for they were ſure he meant no harm: that he was very poor, 
and had many children to feed. The father, being ſent 
for, with tears in his eyes, ſaid it was true; pleading, that 
be thought, the coming-in for a ſmall ſhare, with the beaſts 
of the field, would not be deemed an offence z ſince it was 
for the uſe of his children, whom he had endeavoured by all 
poſſible means to keep from ſtarving. He appealed to his 
neighbours if he had not laboured hard at his trade as a jour- 
neyman wheelwright, and occaſionally a hedger and ditcher, 
When this poor man talked, of coming-in for a ſhare with 
the beaſts of the field, and appealed to his neighbours for his 
Induſtry and poverty, the *ſquire let fall a tear of tenderneſs, 
Sir George was alſo viſibly affected, and aſked the *ſquire 
if he required any commitment. He anſwered: None; pro- 
vided the man would beg pardon of fir George, as a magiſtrate 
Pn the ſeat of juſtice, for offending againſt the laws of the 
land: and aſk forgiveneſs of God, for this act of thievery 
nd promiſe neyer to ſend his children again, on errands of 
bis kind; leſt, from ſuch a beginning, they ſhould come to 
be gallows.”-- All which being done with due formality, 
he (quire added: And now, friend, as I perceive your po- 
erty is great, and your family large, you muſt make me an- 
Rher promiſe: that you will come to me, whenever you are 

litreſs; and acquaint me with your ſituation; and how 
[eu employ your children, that, if neceſſary, I may provide 
N labour for them. In the mean time, if you will ap- 
do my gardener every monday morning, I will order him 
o. Il. Rr | 10 
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to ſupply you with a proper quantity of turnips for the uſe of 


| yourſelf and children, as long as I think proper. 


M. It makes one weep, to think how the diſtreſſes of ddt 
part of mankind, tempt them to wickedneſs ; as others ar 
led into pride and cruelty, and the evils which follow them, 
But what you have mentioned, to the honour of good-natur, 
ſeems to partake more of Chriſtian charity. | 

T. It is ſometimes difficult to draw the line between guy. 
nature and benevolence: both may be conſidered as happy eſfech 
of conſtitution, but ſeldom prevailing in any great degree 
without a ſenſe of moral virtue; and this with Chriſtians 
becomes charity. As I know the men, I carry Sam's be. 
haviour to the want of good-nature ; and the ſquire's to th 
exerciſe of it. | 

MH. Good-nature, ſeems to be the beſt friend that vinu 
has, except religion. 

T. Whatever we carry to the account of temper or con- 
ſtitution, good-nature muſt be conſidered as a moral virtue; 
which, if it were univerſally cultivated, would relieve u 
from more than half the miſeries to which human life is ſub- 
jet. If the *fuire had ated like Sam, the conſequence 
might have been, that the poor wheelwright, and his family 
would have been plunged into great diſtreſs: the public hat 
loſt, for a time, the fruits of the poor man's induſtry: ti 
pariſh had been heavily taxed for the ſupport of his children: 
the *ſquire, inſtead of being held in the higheſt reſpect i 
this act of humanity, would have been regarded as a monk 
of cruelty : and probably his fields would have been pills 
by way of repriſal, of ten times the quantity of turnips, wich 
he gave to this poor man. This might have occaſioned ſo 
perſons being apprehended, if not tranſported, and more mr 
ſery have enſued. Thus do events, whether in good or er, 
hang on each other, like the links of a chain; giving prod 
of the Providence that governs all things, and how moral 
produces good; and evil generates evil. 

M. I plainly perceive, how virtue and happineſs are link 
together. But what is a magiſtrate to do in ſuch caſes! 

T. What his reaſon dictates. He can ſoften the * 
of law by his advice; remembering, that an extreme "i 


1 0 7 
ing juſtice, may border on the extreme of injuſtice; and that 
we can hardly do an action that claſhes with humanity, but 
many others of the ſame kind will follow it. Our good 
ations are as certainly attended with happy effects; and 
never paſs without their reward, at leaſt in the ſatisfaction 
waich we feel in our own breaſt, 

A. I have often heard people ſpoken of as good-humoured 
perſons. Is there any difference between good-humour and 


oood-nature ? 
7. Theſe qualities are frequently confounded together, 


or in a good humour to-day, and in a bad one to-morrow. 

M. I perceive, that good-nature, and good-humour, have 
a great affinity; but the difference in this reſpect is very 
virtue ſtriking: a perſon may do an ill-natured action, or act con- 
trary to That diſpoſition which we call good- nature, and yet 
be in a good humour. 

T. True: ſo long as he is in a good humour, he may be 
agreeable to himſelf, and to others who are not hurt by him: 
but this does not riſe to the height of a moral virtue. Good- 
umour may depend, as it often does, on the ſtate of the 
health, and the mere animal ceconomy. Goad- nature is more 


lic hut deeply founded, and hath its ſeat in the mind; and ſeems to 
ry: the prow from a ſenſe of humanity. 

jildren! M. Uncharitable actions, whatever humour they are done 
pect fr n, have no tendency to make people happy; even ſuppoſing 


ey do not diſcover any evil intention. 


illageh 7. Your remark is very juſt: and it may be further ob- 
;, whid crved, that numberleſs accidents put us out of humour; and 
ied ſor Ender us ſo far wretched : but thoſe who ever deſerved the 
nore ni ame of good-natured perſons, rarely loſe this temper of mind. 
lor el þ here needs very little reaſon or experience to prove, that, 
ing piul order to be agreeable to ourſelves, or to pleaſe others, we 


nuſt forget, or conceal our diſſatisfactions; and not bring 
em into company. Your huſband will have a title to know 
our ſorrows, as well as your joys; and may have it in bis 
"vr and inclination to relieve you: yet the fewer you have, 
© more happy he will be, h 
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but they are diſtinct things. A man may be good- humoured, 
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M. How doth it fare with thoſe, who are perpetually 
complaining of the want of health, or of evil accidents? An 
they fit to be married? 

T. Not unleſs they ſuppoſe marriage will relieve them, 
It is a bad recommendation to wedlock, to prove, that we 
are prone to be comfortleſs: for this ariſes more from our 
paſſions, than from any evils that are unavoidable. I have often 
told you, that vexation of ſpirit is the vaineſt of all yani. 
ties: and ill-humour implies vexatian. While this prevails, 
life is at a ſtand; we might as well not live at all: but when 
we are in good humour, ſuppoſed to be on rational princi- 
ples, one day ſeems to be worth a hundred; and if all our 
days are ſpent in this diſpoſition, we may ſafely pronounce, 
that we live a long and happy life. 

M. Still you give a great preference to good-nature, 

T. Good-nature muſt be attended with good-humour, or it 
proves to be but a ſhadow of a virtue: but this habit, ariſing 
from a conſcious uprightneſs, has ſuch a ſympathetic power, 
it is almoſt impoſſible to receive any companion, without 
an inexpteſſible ſatisfaction ; not from his words or ſenti- 
ments, only, but from his very looks and geſtures. He 
who repreſents every thing in pleaſing colours; by a kind 
of ſympathy in our nature, we are led to rejoice, without re- 
flecting from whence our joy ariſes. | 

A. You give me ſo high an opinion of good-humour, as wel 
as of good-nature, eſpecially in the married ſtate, though they 
differ in degree of merit, there ſeems to be no living wit 
ſatisfaction without them.—Of all evils in matrimony, ju- 
louſy ſeems to be the worſt, 

T. If carried to a great height, it becomes very dangtt- 
ous. Whoever you marry, be he young, middle-aged, 
old, conſult his temper. A wiſe woman will not teach © 
young man, an evil leſſon againſt herſelf; nor diſtreſs ont 
who is her elder, and convert a ſincere friend, into a dang 
pus enemy. 

M. Does any good come of jealouſy in marriage? 

T. Thcre is ſamething like it, that, for want of another 


word, may be called caution, which is of ſingular _ 
| : 
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This, with reſpect to the purity of marriage, and integrity of 
intention, Can have no evil tendency. Yet if it goes beyond 
due circumſpection, it may become a diſcaſe, which even 
uglineſs in a woman, or hoary age in a man, can hardly 


cure. 
H. How can it be proved to any man, that his wife loves 


him ſo entirely, as he may deſire? No words nor actions 
can give ſuch convincing evidence of love, as a hot-brained 
man may aſpire at. | 

7. If nothing but the krowledge of her heart can ſatisfy 
him ; how, indeed, is he to come at it? And if he knows 
what a variable thing the heart is, he will ſtill find himſelf 
difrefled. Beſides he may be truly amiable to-day, and 
forfeit the character to-morrow, | 

M. If he grows jealous, and makes no diſcovery of it! 

T. That is hardly poſſible : but if a man gnaws his own 
bowels, can he poſſibly find any relief from pain? 


E M. He may attempt to change the conduct of his wife, 
out without making any diſcovery to offend her. 

NY T. He may do fo, if he has good judgment and temper, and 
He uſes the cation J have juſt mentioned; but he muſt not 
rind hazard the loſs of the love ſhe may entertain for him. Jeal- 


15 ous men and Women are ſo unfortunately circumſtanced, they 
can find nothing like happineſs, but in diſappointment; for 
they ſearch after knowledge, which either they cannot find, 


well 

they and labour in vain; or diſcover the guilt which becomes 

wich their miſery. | | 

ju. M. This is a ſad condition! I perceive that it is not 
enough for a wife to be good, but ſhe muſt be cautions not 

nger to torment her huſband : as for the jealouſy of lovers, it is a 

ach 1 T. Aye, and of hatred alſo, upon ſome occaſions. You 

* remember what I told you in regard to prudence, This is a 


get uniwerſal virtue. A perſon of my acquaintance, before he 
+ ſpoke to his intended bride, making this confeſſion. 
4 am apt,“ ſays he, „to be jealous: it is an infirmity in 
nature. Vou muſt compaſſionate it, and be ſo much the 
eite. e e prudent; and 1 will make the greater allowance for the 
Tho, proper liberty wich you may take, by ſuppreſſing my own 
| weak- 
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weakneſs : and let it be underſtood, that whenever I diſco 
this infirmity, it is ſo much in proof of my love for you; 
and the leſs cauſe for your entertaining any apprehenſion a 
infidelity on my part. I am ſenſible that to a woman of le 
underſtanding than yourſelf, what I am ſaying would ſtanle 
her.—But I hope you will draw good from it, both to your- 
felf and me. If 1 do not diſtreſs you by my weakneſs, you 
will not think it a reaſon to diſtreſs me, becauſe I am natu- 
rally weak in this inſtance; eſpecially when I tell you, that 
it hath been a great ſecurity to my own virtue, thro” life, 
If the making a candid diſcovery of it before our hands are 
joined, doth not alter your mind, in my disfavour; you will 
think of me, gs ſo much the more a man of honour : and 
if it doth change your ſentiments of love, I ſhall ſtill have 
a ſhare in your good opinion : — and now, madam, I wait 
my ſentence.” 

M. What did the intended bride ſay ? 

T. She anſwered to this effect. The more candour you 
now treat me with, the more I ſhall expect hereafter, by 
fuch conduct as will bind you the ſtronger to my heart ; and 
afford me, in my turn, more occaſions of convincing you, that 
you only keep the key of my affections. I am not ſo igno- 
rant of the turn of your mind, as perhaps you may imagine, 
If I am happy enough to be conſidered, as the fountain from 
which your joys will run; if I can 'anſwer for myſelf, the 
more I ſhall love and cheriſh you, with the united force f 
affection, gratitude, and duty. I ſuppoſe every man of ſent 
ments is jealous in the degree: I have many infirmities, 
you have but ene, and this may be converted into an in- 
creaſe of mutual love and felicity.” To this he replied, 
« ] ſpeak freely now, meaning to be ſilent for ever aft) 
leaving you as I find you, the guardian of your own honoui 
The reſt I will prove by my actions. 

M. She accepted of him, notwithſtanding his declara- 
tion, 

T. Yes: they live moſt happily together. Thus you may 
perceive, that Jealouſy in the temper of a man, may be made 4 
very good uſe of, A perſon more given to this paſſion, woll 
hardly be induced to ſay ſo much againſt himſelf; 2d Jos 


perce! v6 
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perceive, as bad a thing as jealouſy is, it may be conſidered as 

a centinel planted as an out-guard, not ſeeming to fear any 

harm, yet preventing danger by keeping an enemy without 
IS. 

* But muſt not the guard itſelf be watched, leſt it ſhould 

become an enemy ? 

7. Every thing hath its bounds. Jealouſy ariſes from tem- 
per, as well as the accidents of life. This gentleman was 
prudent and wiſe, and knew his own infirmity, and ſaw the 
neceſſity of correcting it. | 
M. Agreeable to what you have mentioned, the wiſe man 
ſays, (Be not jealous over the wife of thy boſom, and teach 
her not an evil leſſon againſt thyſelf !** and of a wife he adds, 
« What grief of heart and ſorrow, is a woman that is jealous 
of another woman, and a ſcourge of the tongue which com- 
municateth with all.” 

7. Hard words, where there is no affection, can do but 
little good. 

M. Is a woman then to be paſſive under all circumſtances ? 

7. We are ſpeaking of jealouſy, not of real injuries. But 
| adviſe you to ſtudy ſuch chriſtian meekneſs of temper, as 
| may incline you to forgive real offences, in your huſband, — 
rather than conjure up imaginary ones; ſince nothing is more 
| evident, that jealouſy, blown into a flame of reſentment, 
converts the heaven of love, into-the anguiſh and torture of 
the damn'd. If once the mind is deeply tinctured with 
Jealouſy, it loſes the exerciſe of reaſon ; and every thought 
ls armed with the ſtings of ſcorpions, to poiſon peace. 
Give it to the wind, and baniſh your diſquiet. Were you 
perſuaded, of real infidelity in your huſband, yet if you 
ww a wilh to Hare his heart, or regain all his affection, and 
turn it into its proper channel, your tenderneſs and love may 
ſubdue him, when nothing elſe will. In this diſeaſe of the 
mind, contraries cure. The ſtings of his conſcience may 
convert him, when your reſentments would diſcover too 
much, and drive him to an extremity. If a ſenſe of guilt in 
"ay of God: if ingratitude to you, in return for your 
* do not win him: if he hath no ſentiment of virtue, 
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rage and reſentment on your part, will but aggravate your 
misfortunes. 1 l 4Y 
M. This I preſume ſhould be meaſured by the degree of 


the offence, 


T. In ſome caſes the law ſeparates man and wife, The 
greateſt misfortune is, when a woman is fooliſh or peryerk 
enough to think herſelf authorized, to be as wicked as he 
huſband. 3 

M. When this happens, farewel to balmy hope / 

T. Farewel indeed! Deſpair with all her agonics, vil 
take her place.—'T here is another cauſe of infernal miſchief 
from babbling confidents. Ned Nailer lately married bi 
Sprig, a weak-headed creature; however they lived very con: 
fortably together, till his wife's confident, being weaker tha 
herſelf, ſuggeſted to her, that before Ned's marriage, he wa 
beloved by farmer Harrom's daughter; and that he had 
lately viſited the farmer. This was true: but not that either 
him or Polly Harrow had any diſcourſe of the leaſt affiniy 
with love. However, his wife, in the anxiety of her hear, 
burſt into tears before him; and with a paſſionate fondnelz 
ſaid, ſhe hoped what ſhe had heard was not true. Upon en- 
quiry, the matter came out; and he addreſſed her in thek 
terms.—** My dear Sz/an, as I have already plighted ny 
faith at the altar, ſo I now declare, that I have been, that! 
am, that I intend to be, moſt true to you. There 1s 
woman in the world, I can with any truth ſay, I love, exce! 
yourſelf, But it is impoſſible for me to ſilence {landerow 
tongues, or prevent falſhood from being propagated; an 
falſbood, may be dreſt up ſo much like truth, as to deceive th 
wiſeſt and moſt experienced woman. Do yourſelf juſtic 
Be not deceived. Let not your doubts and ſcruples rob a 
of your peace; for ſo far from there being juſt cauſe for i 
nothing will render me wretched, but to ſee you ſo, Sland 
cannot hurt me, but as it affects 50. I perceive that jo 
virtue and innocence do not exen;pt you from ſorrow, ® 
affliction ; but let not your tender mind expoſe you © i 
vexed by any imaginary calamity, It is but the other day 
received you to my arms, with rapture | My love for yo" 


the ſame it ever was; and when I am unfaithful, 1 
ex 
* | 


BE 
expect the heavieſt curſes on my head, Do you think, my 
dear Suſan, becauſe I have charms in your eyes, that this 
muſt be the caſe of Polly Harrow and if it were, would you 
lau concluſions from hence ſo diſadvantageous to your- 
tir and me? Is this charitable? Is it juſt I appeal to 
our own underſtanding. Have you any reaſon to imagine 
| am guided by every idle and vicious fancy, or give het 
i preference? I did not chuſe to marry her, as I might have 
Jone: you are my true and 'much-loved wife. And how 
ould you think that I would entertain ſo perverſe a de- 
fire, and give up my reputation, my religion, and my God, 
or a purſuit ſo idle, criminal, and abſurd? I love you 
oo well to flatter you: indeed you are much to blame for 
iſtening to any curſed tale, to plunge yourſelf, as well 
me, into miſery. For my ſake, as well as your own, 
rive ſuch babblers far from you: give this propf of your 
we fot me. It is of ſuch we ought, both of us, to be 
alous. Baniſh ſorrow, I beſeech you, and make me your 
prfident, I am your faithful, honourable friend; your 
uardian, your moniter, your lover, and above all, your 
uſband, To you I have ſworn eternal faith: and I will 
Weep it unſullied with my lateſt breath. I am ſenſible that 
our weakneſs, in this inſtance, is the effect of your love 
or me; and in ſome reſpects it endears you to me ſo much 
e more; but you ſee how you may be burnt in the flame of 
dur own lighting. I am not angry, my love: but I am ſorry, 
Wet you ſhould be ſo much deceived, or ſuffer any ſuch 
afſon to take hold of your mind. I commend the integrity 
| your heart, for giving it this early vent; and me, an op- 
ortunity of juſtifying myſelf, and avowing the principle of 
e love which is rooted in me. If you ſhould hereafter be diſ- 
elled by any thought, that robs you of your peace, make 
| your confeſſor: I am bound by the moſt ſacred ties to 
erde you, even from yourſelf, whenever you are in danger 
MM any untoward paſſion, 
M. What ſaid the to this profuſion of loye and laviſh 
vteſſion of fidelity: 
og burſt into tears of tenderneſs : ſhe pleaded her love 
vor LO owned her weakneſs; and has ſince been as 
1 81 happy, 
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happy, as a woman of her meaſure of underſtanding can be 
You ſee from what various cauſes jealouſy ariſes. 

M. It is chiefly from weakneſs of head, or pride of heart, ul 
ſometimes, I preſume, from well-grounded knowledge of the 
viciouſneſs of mankind. e 

T. Many women have a rooted love of admiration; 
ſome for their perſonal charms, and ſome for the ſtrength of 
their underſtanding. Thoſe who ſuffer this, to grow into 
paſſion ; and have not prudence to direct them, often ly 
the foundation of jealouſy in the breaſt of their huſbands 
Some men have too much reaſon to pine with inward rage ani 
anguiſh : others torment themſelves from the conſideration 
that altho? the laws of God, and the land, give them the pi. 
ſeſſion of a woman's perſon ; yet they cannot command het 
fancy, by virtue of any ſuch authority, | 

M. Do they expect impoſſibilities? 

T. Some are ſo abſurd as to expect ſincerity and a- 
fancy, in falſe connexions, and to make virtue yield t 
their paſſions. I remember the ſtory of a gentleman yl 
lived in high credit and happineſs with his wife and children, 
A young lady, came to his houſe, upon a viſit of ſont 
weeks. Unfortunately he was not proof againſt her cham. 
He was aſſiduous in the expreſſions of his regard, and cum 
tracted a ſtrong paſſion for her; of which ſhe was not igno- 
rant, but did not leave him, in modeſt ſilence, as ſhe ought b 
have done, Motives of intereſt induced her to remain in bu 
houſe. At length he diſcovered, that ſhe ated a double pat; 
and that his paſſion for her was become the talk of the tom 

Indignation, pride, and anger, joined to love, and conſci 
ous weakneſs, drove him into madneſs. —Taking an opp 
nity of walking with her in the garden, he expoſtulatt 
on the ſubject of her inſincerity; and then plunged his ſword 
into his boſom, and fell dead at her feet! 
A. O horrible! Are ſuch the dreadful effects of the tai 
paſſions ? | | 
T. When they are ſuffered to take poſſeſſion of the mind 
without thoſe checks which religion has provided. Art 
fulneſs and natural affection, may operate with equal for 


to enſnare a man or woman; and bring on thoſe 7 
| W 


SET. -. 
which terminate in deſtruction: the tender paſſions, thus un- 
-:mralled, are ſubject to do ſuch miſchief ; whilſt the fierce 


nd and turbulent deſires of the heart overwhelm all that is ex- 
the [ellint in our nature. | we; | 
M, This is a ſhocking inſtance, of the effects of lawleſs 
In; Ine; and a leſſon equally intereſting to men and women, 
＋ to take care what part they act in reſpect to each other. 
me But ſurely this gentleman was not a chriſtian. 
la T. Not ſuch a one, as he ought to have heen :—yet, 
nds, except this cataſtrophe, he was eſteemed a good man. 
and M. Doth this paſſion of jealouſy work ſo ſtrongly on the 
ion, mind in any other inſtance ? 
pol T. It is frequently mixed with pride and vanity, in many 


of the ordinary occurrences of life, I have often heard people 
complain in this manner: * expected a viſit, which was 
my due; I am treated with contempt.—My correſpondent 
ſhould have written to me, and I receive no letter.—I ex- 
pected to have been invited to a dinner, made by my next 
neighbour, and acquaintance, and am left out of the eom- 
pany, — The treatment I met with, the other day, from 
ſuch a perſon, was not in the leaſt equal to the cordiality 
which I had reaſon to expect from him, but rather inſo- 
lent, -I grow old and infirm ; my friends begin to regard me 
as a uſeleſs perſon ; and indeed it is high time I ſhould march 
ſoberly off the ſtage of life.” —— Thus do many utter their 
fooliſh complaints. The advice which ſeems to be moſt 
lalutary, is this: conſider how much may be carried to the 


ou. account, of pride, or ſuſpicion, to which the name of jealon) 
lc is ſometimes given. How much to the weakneſs or wicked- 
* neſs of other people; and how much to your peculiar ſitua- 
| 


tion, It mutt be, that you are wrong, or others err in 
their conduct; or there is an error on both ſides. If their 
behavionr teaches you to underſtand yourſelf, you are ſo far 
happy, In many ſuch cafes, there is really zo evil: it 
exiſts only in the temper and mind of the complainant: in 
others, the fault does not lie at our door; why ſhould we 
at like fools, and take it up ? 

M. 1 believe that there are many ſuch accidents, by which 
people ſuffer much diſtreſs. 
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T. Do you not think them fooliſh, who thus put their hap, 
pineſs to the ifſue of every little accident? Some are dcn 
in their ſentiments, as if human nature were purged fm 
all its groſs alloys: they expect a purity of behaviour, which 
is rarely ever found, They cannot alter their ſentiment a 
right and wrong; nor will they accommodate themſelye u 
the indelicate conduct of others. Shall we ſay they are 1 
good, or not good enough, for the world? This is the cal 
with many of the moſt refined notions of life, 
M. They can hardly be ſaid to have too much giti 
but they have too little re/o/uticn, for the world they live i- 
What do you apprehend to be the moſt proper rule of condul 
and opinion, under the circumſtances you have related? 
T. A ſmall ſhare of common ſenſe is ſufficient to point out, 
in the two firſt inſtances, the neceſſity of waiting, to ſei 
abſence from home, fichneſs or forgetfulneſs is the cauſe: a 
if you diſcover it to be neglect; you may as well repay it h 
the forgetfulneſs of ſo trifling an injury, In the laſt ca, 
would conkder, whether the ſeeming negligence may not ait 
from the ſame cauſe; and whether I might not be a loſt 
by his civility, There may be reaſons why my acquaint 
ance leaves me unnoticed, tho' I may be much higher in hs 
eſteem than thoſe he invited. A great part of our coll 
merce of this kind, is ſo farcical, it cannot be worth the 
tention of any perſon of good ſenſe, to loſe a moment's peat 
about it. Such events are fit only, far the chat of thoſe who a 
unable to talk of any thing higher. If we ſink in the eſter 
of the world, we may riſe again, by ſhewing our ſuperiority 
to all ſuch events. Let us endeavour to deſerve applauk 
ſo far as it will follow ſenſe and virtue, and no farther. 
M. Trifling as theſe incidents may appear, do they not tr 
terrupt the happineſs of a conſiderable part of mankind? | 
T. It muſt be That part, which confines itſelf to triflin 
objects: Where there is any unhappineſs in the conſtituti 
which favours a diſpoſition to melancholy, we ſometin 
fee dreadful events enſue from trivial cauſes. What are duch 
but the effects of a ſilly pride and jealouſy of hancuf, In 
affairs of little or no ſignification, but as they regard i 


capriciouſneſs of mankind? We ought to learn to * 
g ratie 
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rather than weep, at ſuch imaginary grievances; and never ſuf- 
for them to grow into real evils. The partiality we all have 
or ourſelves, cannot be more uſefully employed, on occaſions 
of this kind, than in putting ſuch conſtructions, as are the 
leaſt diſpleaſing to us: whilſt our humility, or good ſenſe, 
reſtrains us from ſhewing reſentments for trifling injuries. 

H. If your rule were obferved, a thouſand diſquiets, and 
many thouſand wicked reſentments, might be prevented, 

T. Yes: and the intercourſe of mankind glide more ſmooth- 
Jy on. All the events of life require the aſſiſtance of reaſon ; 
and no virtue is ſo eaſily carried about us, as humility. 

M. I perceive that, of all follies, the greateſt is, to make 
rods to ſcourge ourſelves withal. 


S—— 3_ 5 Fn 2. Hen 


ut J. If we are glad when we act right, and again rejoice 
einen we ſtand corrected for doing wrong; we ſhall preſerve 
and 2 proper affection for the world in general, The firt prin- 
thy ciple in nature is ſelf-love ; but virtuous ſelf-love, as I have 
751 old you, leads us to ſeek true ſatis faction; not to torture 


purſelves with jealous fears and hopes. We are to lay up 
reaſures of wiſdom, which neither the moth nor ruſt, of 
Wuch human frailties, can affect. 

AH. 1 underſtand that, to be true to ourſelves, we muſt 
lighten all pain that is real, and unavoidable; and ſuffer none 
that is imaginary, | | 

7. Humility, as I have juſt obſerved, is of very eaſy car- 
aze; but we ſweat and groan under the burthen of pride. 
Let the fooliſh and the vicious inſult zs, as they do each 
ber; the remedy is generally much worſe than the diſeaſe, 
he folly conſiſts in attempting to accommodate our notions 
df virtue, to the weakneſs and corruption of our hearts: and 
n ſhewing ſuch a fond partiality to ourſelves. Let us make 
þ «ur minds on this ſubject, and confine all our ſuſpiciors 


Peceive them from our felly, 
AM. Tho! I grant thele concluſions to be juſt; yet in the 
anagement of ſo delicate a ſituation, as that of a woman 


ur, n "of huſband is jcalous pated ; who, in ſuch circumſtances, 
rd the Je ts converſe with | 

Jaug) 

rathel 


T. She 


thin fo ſmall a circle, that we can give them Jaws, not 
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T. She may be in a perilous ſituation ; her huſband map 
not chuſe ſhe ſhould converſe, even with her own ſiſter, 
or her own heart: but this happens not to many, In dl 
focial and domeſtic commerce, the firſt ſtep is to know the 
characters of people with whom we converſe: and all 
women carry about them a kind of reſerve, which remind; 
them, that the moſt virtuous may be betrayed to do evil: 
but they totally decline the acquaintance of ſuch perſons a 
are vicious, or of very ſiſpected characters. 

A. If trifles, light as air, furniſh food to a jealous mind, 
and nouriſh it into madneſs / 

T. It is very hard to provide againſt ſuch an extreme: in 
general, I think, jealouſy is a child of imprudence, aul 
nurſed by folly and irreſolution. 

M. Is it worth the hazard of the gallows, for a man to 
defend a woman who is apparently negligent of her honour! 
Is it not better to give her up to her own heart? 

T. As many a bad one is given up—and the world is {| 
dom cruel to a good one, By the conſent of moſt civilized 
nations, the huſband is pardonable if he lays the offender 
when taken in the fact, as I have had occafion to mention, 
ſuppoſing it to be the effect of a tranſport of juſt rage, 1n1 
cauſe ſo intereſting to him, 

M. But is it warrantable by the laws of Chriſt, to hum 
the offender ro his laſt account, with all his fins in bloſſom! 

T. This, like many other trials, muſt be conſidered #1 
ſevere proof of virtue. In every event we ſhould make tt 
Left of our ſituation, not the worſt of it, we can. A md 
may act with bravery and honeſty ; he may ſhew a juſt an 
noble reſentment, yet not embrue his hands in blood. To 
ſhun temptation is the conſtant prayer of a chri/tian ; to gol 
it, one of the cleareſt dictates of prudence. It is 00 
apparent, that the appetites and paſſions of men often a. 
quire the command; and their reaſon ſerves them only 3? 
pander : but we are accountable for the evil acbion: we har 
not obeyed our reaſon, in ſhunning the paths which 18 
to it: nice diſtinctions will not avail, when the . 
retribution comes. On that day, my daughter, We oughh 
1 5 "bg e; fol, 
in every circumſtance of our lives, to fix our eye! 
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et the world judge of events as it may, all other, conſi- 
gerations are light in the balance. There have been times, 
when perſons guilty of adultery, were excommunicated 
for ever, from the church ; and unqualified, all their lives 
after, from bearing a part in Chriſtian aſſemblies, notwith- 
ſtanding they might ſeek it with tears, and all the appear- 
ances of the moſt unfeigned repentance.” = 
V. Was this in all reſpects right? By real repentance, in 
the fight of God, we hope to obtain his pardon, 
7. The practice ſeems to have been not a little abſurd ; 
though it might carry the appearance of rigid diſcipline ; and 
rigid indeed it was! The caſe is now altered ; for we have 
n diſcipline, of the kind, in England; and in Scotland it is 
grown into ridicule, Unleſs it were extended to men, who 
are often the greater criminals, as well as women, we muſt leave 
it to ſhame, to the laws, and the /aft account. 
M. The worſt is, when women take revenge on their huſ- 
bands, 
T. The revenge, which ſome have taken, was not ſo much 
a proof of reſentment, as of evil inclinations: it was a ſymptom 
of a vicious madneſs. What ſhould you think of a wo- 
man's murdering herſelf, becauſe another attempted to kill 
her? She who proceeds to the extremity of repaying ſuch 
an injury by proſtitution, does but plunge a dagger into her 
own boſom; as if ſhe were the aggreſſor, and meant to ſeek 
her puniſhment, by eternal death. | | 
N. God forbid that my virtue ſhould be ever tried by any 
S infidelity on the part of my huſband! But I ſee no reaſon 
why I ſhould ſell myſelf to the devil, becauſe he has ſhewn 
me the example, | 
T. Fools only aggravate their misfortunes: patience and 
good humour work miracles, and 1 hope theſe will always 
ſecure your huſband's love; that your days may paſs in an 
munterrupted tranquillity; remembering, that religion is then 
of moſt uſe, when the greateſt calamities invade us. A calm 
relignation to the will of God, is the grand medicine which 
cures all the evils incident to human life. Prevention 
's much eaſier than cure; and Induſry the beſt means of 
dromting good, as well as preventing evil, She that hath no- 
thing 
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thing to do; or does nothing; an evil ſpirit will find an en- 
trance into her heart. A woman inclined to virtue and in. 
duſtry, is at once able to manage her family, educate her 
children according to her condition, in the fear of God, and 
make her huſband happy. The graveſt philoſopher, not be. 
ing a coxcomb in wiſdom, acknowledges that life hath no joy 
more exalted than love, nor any pleaſure ſo unmixed as friend: 
ip. But we are told, that although“ a friend and a com- 
panion never meet amiſs, yet above both, is a wiſe with her 
huſband.” None of the works of creation, that we have 
any knowledge of, are ſuperior to the human kind: None 
are fo lovely on earth, as a good man, and a good woman; and 
do they not appear in the moſt amiable character, when 
united ? » g 
M. This union, I believe, generally gives them the better 

opportunities of being good. | 
T. Our royal preacher fays, “ a virtuous woman is a crown 
to her huſband—tut ſhe that maketh aſhamed, is rottenneſs it 
his bones.” — What a fine contraſt is here: the one veſts hin 
with a diadem ; the other plunges him into the depths of pain, 
diſeaſe, and miſery! | | 
AV. It is a moft intereſting deſcription + but J think he ſets 1 
good woman, in as glorious a point of view, when he ſays, 
that—* children, and the building of a city, continue a man 
name; but a blameleſs wife is counted above them bath” add- 
ing theſe charming words: * If there be kindneſs, meeknels, 
and comfort in her tongue, then is not her huſband like 
other men.“ 

7. This doth indeed enchant the heart with all the tender. 
neſs of the moſt rational love. I am glad to find you hate 
ſtored up maxims which do honour to your ſex. You mf 
perceive how well he thought of marriage; and how much 
he gave this ſtate, a preference to the ſatisfaction of thoſe, 
who roam like brutes; or, being left in a kind of ſolitudk, 
feed on their own thoughts, and beat out a ſpeculativ? Pu 
ous kind of happineſs, which very few have any knowledge of 
and ſewer ſtill ever reliſh, Obſerve this ſentence: * 1. 
man that hath a virtuous wife is bleſſed; the number of li 
days will be doubled.“ ut 
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. If ſuch a man lives two days in one; the wretch, who 
is linked to vice and infamy, muſt drag life about; he can- 
not be ſaid to live.— 
T. Theſe are high praiſes of human happineſs, which is 
ſo much in the gift of wiſe and good women, to wiſe and 
men. 
M. And ſhould not deme/tics have their ſhare of happineſs ? 
J. Granting that Heaven hath thrown this cordial drop 
into the cup of life, to make the potion go down: if the wife 
brings her ſhare of labour and virtue to the common ſtock, 
ſuch pairs may be as happy as Heaven intends all of us, ſhould 
be, As a more direct anſwer to your queſtion, it can hardly 
be magined, that the Author of nature, who has appointed 
all things to their proper end, ſhould oppoſe their marriage, 
as if it were agreeable to his providence, to prevent too great 
an increaſe of mankind. —And it is yet more difficult to con- 
ceive, that one part of the people, ſhould have a right to ſen- 
tence the other, to a denial of their natural affections. On the 
other hand, you may ſuppoſe, that many domeſtics are thus 
prevented from ſuffering the di/treſs, which penury and a 
number of mouths to fill, often create. 
A. But fill you grant that this obſtruction is an evil. 
7. Whatever the fortune of other people, in ſervice, ſhall 
dez it is probable that you will marry. 
M. 1 flatter myſelf that I ſhall bring my ſhare of virtue 
and induſtry; and be able to bear the weight of all the 
diſtreſs, with which it may pleaſe Divine Providence to 
try me. 
T. If every young perſon were to think and talk in this man- 
ner, marriage would be in higher eſteem, —If you maintain 
the ſame ſentiments, your huſband will rejoice, —You will 
convince him, „ that he whoſe wife never chides him, is a 
happy man,” The ftrongeſt leſſon, which 1 can give you, is 
oo on the plaineſt reaſon ; ngmely, that the ready way 
, ecure a buſband's affections and duty, is to be truly affec- 
date and dutiful as a wife; always ſtriving to be agreeable. 
App a fr tend to virtue, that he may never be her foe. — 
N n marriage, as between maſter and ſervant: if either 
o bis obligation, and the duties of the ſtation in which 
OL, II, 4 8 t t Pro- 
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Providence hath placed him; both muſt ſuffer. As thought. 
Jefineſs and perverſeneſs are the cauſe of ignarance of duty 
ignorance of duty is the cauſe of pride. Theſe beget miſery, in 
which the wicked and fooliſh live and die, while the goal 
and wiſe are happy all their days. If you marry, you muſt 
think of being your own miſtreſs. —You and your lover are 
young, and unexperienced, with regard to the directing part 
of œconomy: You have both been uſed to the comfarts if 
life, under the kind eye of a parent: now learn to de a 
provident as grey locks, without any diminution of your piety, 
—Demeſtis cares ſometimes divert our thoughts from God; 
though ſuch cares are alſo much lightened by reſignation; 
every thing deriving its moſt pleaſing ſatisfaction from con- 
ſiderations of religion. 

A. I hope my thoughts will ſtill aſcend to God! 

T. I preſume you had no opportunity, during your fy 
in London, of being confirmed. If I remember right, the 
people there, think but little about, conforming to ſuch 
ordinances of the church. N 
M. Is not the neglect of this of very bad conſequence? 

T. It is a great relaxation of diſcipline, and proves 
nothing in our favour, with regard to our feligion. I 
you are old enough, and wiſe enough to be wedded, you 
ſhould think yourſelf of maturity in age and wiſdom, to take 
on yourſelf your baptiſmal vow; and make a ſolemn public 
declaration, ratifying and confirming what your Godfathe: 
and Godmothers promiſed you ſhould do; preſuming that 


vou would be bred up in the fear and love of God, and a bt- 


lief in Jeſus Chriſt, as your Mediator and Redeemer.— 

A. 1 am ready to acknowledge myſelf bound to believe 
and do all ſuch things, as they have engaged for me, as exprck 
in my catechiſm; and I wiſh for a proper opportunity: 

T. You will have one next week, as I am informed: #6 
if your help is in the name of the Lord, who hath 
heaven and earth, you will bleſs his name or this van 
that He may at all times hear your prayers, and rat 
your ſtrength, with the Spirit of wiſdom and underſtands; 
with every mark of true Godlineſs, 

AM. The biſhop, I underitand, will lay his hand upon f 
head 7 And 


ö 
7. And ſolemnly invoke the Almighty to make you con- 
ſtant in your obedience to his holy laws; or, as the church 


a terms it, to continue his, that you may come to his ever- 
od laſting kingdom. Ef 3 

uk M. My dear father, this will afford me great ſatisfaction $ 
are I ſhall feel myſelf much the happier fof it. | 3 
un 7. It is to be ſuppoſed, that Mr. Worthy has been mindful 
19 of his ſen, to inſtruct him in his duty to the great Father 
> 1 of mankind ; yet, without making myſelf any compliment; 
ety, I imagine that the young man never received half fo many 
300; leſſons upon this ſubje& as you have. My advice therefore, 
100; is, that, as you ſee him more or leſs inclined to religion, 


you take every fair opportunity of diſcourſing familiarly upon 
the bleflings of Providence; and the bounties of nature; 
Farmers have the beſt opportunities of obſerving them; and 
as no perſon will be ſo deat to him as yourſelf, without fall- 
ing into any viſionary ſtrain of piety, you may kcep him 
reminded of the great affinity there is, between the moral and 
natural world. "Theſe furniſh a well- inſtructed mind with 
a continued opportunity of praiſing and adoting the God 
of nature; from the field where the corn is ſown, to ripen 
for the nouriſhment of the body, to the ſeeds of religion which 
are ſown in the mind, to grow up in the ſoul, till we reap 
that heavenly harveſt, which is to be the reward of our 
obedience in the regions of everlaſting bliſs ! 

M. Mr. Worthy ſeems to have a mind ſtrongly impreſſed 

with religion: and I hope I ſhall find it ſo. 

= 7. When he tears up the earth with the plough, with a 
view to its fertility, he will ſometimes think of the evils which 
wound the mind; and by affliction, render it fruitful of good 
thoughts, words, and deeds. You may remind him alſo, 


y. now in the days of his youth, that the ſethe, which mows 
d: and down the graſs, without diſtinction of the flouriſhing or wi- 
th 4 thered blade, gives a lively picture of the uncertainty of hu- 
oer 


man life z and ſhews the danger, when young men take it for 
granted, the 


tandingi (hall not die 
neyer read 
If be Wee 


y ſhall live to d age; and old men, that they 
this day, nor perhaps this year ; and therefore are 
Y; AS is the caſe of a great part of mankind.— 
4s his ground, let him not forget the growth of evil 
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in the ſoul, which is ſo apt to choak the ſeeds; which God 
hath ſown in the heart. —Nor can he forget, when he reaps 
his corn, how happy he might be to ſeparate it from the tares, 
ſo as to be perfectly clean, as he would wiſh to render his ſoul, 
that it may be acceptable to the Almighty, in whom there 
is no imperfection.— So in regard to his tythes; let him con- 
ſider, to what purpoſe they were dedicated, by the piety of 
our anceſtors; and when he pays a tenth part, recolle& that 
nine are given to him by the bounty of heaven ; and that 
thoſe, from whom he receives ſpiritual things, and the knoy- 
ledge of Chriſt, ſhould not languiſh in diſtreſs, for want 
of a temporal ſupport. 

MA. There is indeed a noble foundation for moralizing, on 
every object, as they occur in our way of life, where we con - 
yerſe ſo much with the works of God. . 

T. The other day, I heard a poor old Threſher complain, 
< that he was obliged to eat his bread in the fweat of his face,” 
Upon this, I reminded him, that the ſentence was pronounced 
againſt mankind in general; adding this queſtion : Hae 
you never done yourſelf more miſchief, upon a holyday, than 
upon a woerking-day? What think you of a young lord, of 
gentleman, who is agitated ten times more than you are, in: 
military enterprize, or a mercantile voyage of hazard? What 
diſquiets are often created in the purſuit of a harlot? a gaming: 
table, a duel, or ſome deſperate exploit, in which his life isn 
danger? If a great part of our time were not ſpent in pro- 
viding ourſelves with the neceſſaries of life, ſhould we nd 
ſpend it in a ſtupid inactive ſtate, or in doing miſchief? 

M. What ſaid the poor man? | 

T. „ Why, in truth, maſter,” ſaid he, „one had bete 
be threſhing, than have nothing to do; therefore I vill &. 
deavour to be contented, in hopes that, after the work of this lt 
is finiſhed, I ſhall re with my fathers, and be happy; fr 
I cannot ſay I am ſo at preſent. Some of my children 4 
dead; ſome untoward; and ſome as poor as I am; and the 
do not cheer my hoary locks, as I once hoped they would. 

M. Alas, poor man /—he might well utter his conplan 
though he ſhould not murmur, —Ln regard to our taking a. 
vantage of the objects before us, to keep us in mind x bs 
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things of the life to come, I have often thought, when I have 


* ſeen your /heep in the fold, how much ſafer they were, than 
1 ſtraying; and how devoutly we ought to pray, for the pro- 
| tection of the great Shepherd of ſouls :—So, when you are fod- 


drring your cattle, if we were as ſenſible of our ſpiritual 
wants, as they are urged by their feelings of hunger, to ſup- 
port their bodies, how much more diligent we ſhould be, in 
reading the Scripturesz and meditating on the words, in which 
only are contained the law of eternal life! | 

7. Well obferved, Mary: I hope you will be a good monitor 
to Mr. IVorthy, whenever there is a juſt occaſion; rather err- 
ing, on the pious, than the careleſs ſide.— Above all, when 
your huſband goes to market, let him not forget the words 
of the ſon of Syrach: ©* As a nail ſticketh faſt between the 
joinings of the ſtones ; ſo doth /in ſtick cloſe betwixt buying 
and ſelling.” We are ſo apt to depreciate our neighbour's 
goods; and to extol .our own, beyond the meaſure we know 
to be true, it becomes a ſcandal to thoſe profeſſing the name 
of Chriſt, who ſhould depart from evil. We area trading 


than people, and more of us ſubject to fall into this wickedneſs, 
4. ot than the nations leſs commercially engaged. Many of us, 
„in z | fear, are betrayed into evils of this kind, by driving, what 
What we call, a good bargain: I never liked your good bargains; 


fair bargains are much better things: we are ſure That never 
can be cheap, which coſts a man his innocence. The world, 
can profit him nothing, if he loſes his ſoul. Encourage 
your huſband to keep his uprightneſs, not forfeit it, for your 
lake, or the ſake of his children: let him ſeek a bleſſing 
at the hand F God; and therefore be true, and juſt in his 


bettet dealings; ſince That, only, “ 200 bring him peace at the lat.? 
will a M. Indeed, my father, I would rather periſh, than coun- 
this lif nance a fraud, for my own convenience, in any perſon ; 
py; i bir in bi, whom moſt I love, it is ſhocking to think of: 


Jren af tow can we expreſs our love ſo well, as by conſulting the 


and the everlaſting happineſs of thoſe who are moſt dear to us? 

ould. Bey | hope he will be as careful to keep his accounts exact 

ca God, as to pay his landlerd his rent with punctuality. 
ng 


s a to the freehold, which his father is to give him; 
*. im tate care of it ! The day will come, when this alfo 
| 7 muſt 
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muſt change its maſter; either when he drops, or by fome other 
accid:nt:—He holds his being of his God; and is account. 
able for all the talents put into his hand. The earthh land 
lord requires payment for his own fake; God demands the tri. 

baute of man, for the good of him, of whom it is demandei; 
and the more he pays, the richer he is. | 

M. This differs extremely from moſt worldly intereſt; 
and affords a filent comfort to the breaſt, which no earthy 
concern can furniſh. , | 

T. When we ſearch into the likeneſs of the natural ant 

moral world, we find a very fingular affinity in regard t 
fruit. However rough and unpleaſant it may be, proceeding 
from its proper ſtock, the graft of good fruit will be mill 
and pleaſant. So man, in his corrupt fate, uninfluenced by 
the Spirit of God, will bring forth nothing but the fruits of 
iniguity; and the tree is ſubject to be cut down, and caff int 
the fire!/-——If young Worthy is fo virtuous a man, as you 
repreſent him, I dare ſay he will be watchful of the crowny 
of the cock ; and rite to his work, as he would avoid indulging 
himſelf in the /eezp of ſin and ignorance. He will then vier 
the glories of the rifing ſun ; not without reflecting on the 
light of the goſpel, which diſperſes darkneſs and the ſhadov 
of death. 

M. I truſt, my father, that he will ſhare in the ſtores, witl 
which you have ſo plentifully ſupplied me: and, for my ſaks 
as well as his own, render himſelf a pattern of a well. 
verned life; and do his duty, with wiſdom and afliduity. 

T. I hope he will; and, in imitation of the bee, be ſo in- 
duſtrious, as to put off nothing till t9-morrow, which he cat 
do to-day; whether it relate to the ſpiritual or temporal con- 
cerns of life. Thus he will lay up his ſtores with the fort 
fight of the ant; not for age or ſickneſs only, but for the 
hour of death, and the hopes of a bleſſed eternity. 

M. Heaven grant, that your good wifhes may be acco 
pliſhed |! 

T. If he remembers his Creator in the days of his ou 
when the winter of old age comes, he will not droop in ot 
row; but enjoy the comfort of a good conſcience: the mi 


of the woods may ſtill delight him, and he will learn he 
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happy under the care of Providence, as the infline? of birds 
teaches us all to be. | N 

M. A life under ſuch pleaſing circumſtances, tho? it were 
ſort, muſt be full of joy and comfort, 

T. You will contribute to enlarge his heart, and refreſh his 
ſpirit ; and make his kindneſs to you, one of the chief objects 
of your mutual comfort; whilſt it gives wings to his prayers 
and your orun. The pleaſures of the imagination, as well 
2s thoſe of the ſenſes, in ſpite of the utmoſt exertion of 
human invention, will flag: nothing can render them 
laſting. But thoſe of the under/tanding and affections, well 
digeſted by time, are in a ſtate of perpetual ſpring, and 
afford uninterrupted joy. — Did you ever hear a married 
woman ſay, ** I am tired of ſeeing my huſband pleaſed : ”” or 
lits of a man, I love to vex my wife?“ 

H. No: but I have ſome knowledge of one, who ſcems to 


15 you take pains to vex her huſband, tho” his diſpleaſure conſtantly - 
rowing falls heavily on herſelf, She will give in no peace, nor 


ulging allow berſelf any. 

n view T. There are characters, perverſe even to this degree ; as 
on the if they delighted in miſchief ; tho* perhaps they are not ſo 
ſhadow diabolically inclined, as to avow it. You, Mary, ſhould 
ſeek your happineſs in ſeeing your huſband pleaſed, And 


s, with as a virtuous man, he 207/] be pleaſed, with your virtue. Be 
yy lle therefore watchful of yourſelf, that familiarity of intercourſe 
vell- go may not breed indifference, much leſs create contempt. 
ity, Among ſome fooliſh people, I believe it often happens, that 
e ſo n: becauſe they are fo cloſely allied; therefore they imagine 
he cu they may act as if they had no mutual regard; making That 
ral con- adminiſter to evil, which the author of nature intended ſhould 
he fore- produce the greateſt good, | 
for tit M. Be ſatisfied, my father, that if my kindneſs can ſoften 
my huſbang's toils, and render his hours ſweet, when he re- 
 accon- tres from his labour, this ſhall not be wanting. 


T. The more you ſmile upon him, the more inclined he 
; youth! l de to bleſs the Author of his Being.—And when he re- 
p in fo- “ to his work, he will ſow his grain, in the ſtronger ex- 
he mul Pectation of the common bleſſing of heaven. But if the 
in w n ſhould geuryr, or blaſting ſhavers mildew his corn : if 

the 
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the t-mpe/? ſhould deſtroy his growing crop; yet if your 
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tongue obey the law of Lindneſi, under the influence of the 
tender Father of mankind ; it will give him hopes of a better 
ſeaſon another year; when his meadows ſhall look gay, and 
the nodding ear of corn, make his valleys laugh and ſing, 
Still he will lift his hands to heaven; and with gratitude je. 
turn all the good which you can do him. Such, my daughter, 
are the happy fruits of true conjugal love 

M. You give me a lively picture of what may be in my 
power, ſuppoſing my huſband's love for me, to ſurpaſs hi 
love for any other earthly object. 

7. What object can poſſibly deſerve his love fo well, if 
you behave as you ought? If he is the man of virtue you 
take him to be, and with natural good ſenſe, he will ſhey 
it, by his equality of behaviour and conſiſtency of condud, 
He will know and underſtand what his end is, If heaven i 
his aim, he will not loſe it, for any thing on earth. And 
the more. cloſely he fixes his eye on it, the more he wil 
love and chcriſh you, becauſe it is his duty. And yet farther; in 
proportion as your kindneſs helps him forward in this purſuit, 
you will be as a guardian angel, adminiſtering the mercies 
of God to his ſoul.—And the more good you do him; the 
more you will receive, from the ſame gracious hand df 
heaven. | 

AH. My dear father, you open my mind to ſuch a ſcene af 
joy, in truly virtuous wedlock, where religion is the found: 
tion, on which the mutual happineſs is built, methinks the 
brigheſt and faiceſt path to the regions of the bleſſed, is by 
way of matrimony, 

T. If I were not of this opinion, I would not adviſe ol 
to marry any man upon earth; no more than ! would adi 
you to throw away your ſoul, for any worldly gratification 
And now, my dear Mary, whilſt we are conſidering the force 
of affection and duty; let us not forget how both thele, 4 
intimately concerned in the care of children. Here alſo grea 
nature pleads with a ſweet ſolemn voice, which captivates 
the ſoul; for if none are ſo dear to us, as thoſe who pfoc 
from us; and if we ſtand bound to inſtru them, and 1 


hand down the knowledge of God, and the Redeemer hs y 


„„ 
world, from generation to generation: if the ſaving a ſoul 
rom death, will give us a rank and ſtation, to ſhine in glory 


tter as the ſtars of heaven: can we avoid erying out, how won- 
and derful are all thy works O God! The mind is loſt in the 
ing contemplation of his infinite goodneſs, in thus making things 


to anſwer to each other, for our common happineſs ; and the 
great end of our creation, | : 

M. O, my father! you tranſport me I fee with plea- 
ſure, and rapturous aſtoniſhment; the charms of religion ; 
how powerfully they draw, as it were with the attractive 
ſmiles of angels ! | | 
7. With regard to the duty which we owe to children, 
would venture to form an opinion, what the parent is, by 
obſerving the child; even as we judge of the principles of 
men, not by the parade of their words, but the reality of 
their actions: and as we acquire prudence from the prudent ; 
and heroiſm from the brave; as we love with genetofity, or 
hate with inveterate rage, according to the company we keep, 
ſo will our children be, according to their education; 

A. I am ſenſible of what vaſt conſequence it is to give 
them true impreſſions of good and evil. Your goodneſs has 
taught me what this means, 

7. It is from the breaſt of others we uſually catch the 
lame, which burns bright or languid, lightens our paths, 
or conſumes us, juſt as it its bounded and confined. Do 
you remember what I mentioned of Benedict Lovely little 
daughter? How charming are the dawnings of ſoft humanity 
In the infant breaſt, unpractiſed in the arts of vile diſguiſe : 
Whey ſhine like ſtars, to guide the traveller! When nature diſ- 
lays herſelf in the minds of children, we learn from them, 
though in the full maturity of our reaſon. 


cation M. You make me think of them, with more reſpect, 
e force than I did before. I do not mean that I ever wanted tenderneſs ; 
le, ale ut! now conſider the importance of giving them the juſt- 
o geen Ht impreſtons, very early; obſerving the workings of their 
t1vates. minds, in order to regulate my own. | 

wy 7. They have the ſame paſhons and prejudices; and ſome- 
a 


mes we hear more reaſon from their mouths; whoſe 
© undiſguiſed, than from grave adults, where 
Uuu truth 
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is called the mother of all creatures: we live upon be 
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truth and falſhood are mixed in a wild confuſion lt 
who 1s inſenſible of the love of children, deſeryes not the 
name of a woman. This love, my daughter, may be conſidere! 
as an affection of the mind, common to both ſexes; but it 
the particular office of women to take care of children; as it 
is the obligation of a mother, to cheriſh her infant at her own 
breaſt, unleſs there are good reaſons to the contrary, Chi. 
dren are born, as the mere effects of deſire; and come int 
the world in common with brutes ; but the preſerving then, 
is the effect of reaſon and religion; and every affection which 
can grace the human ſoul. Brutes, by the ſtrength of That 
power, which we call inſtinct, preſerve their young, at the 
hazard of their own lives. Even thoſe which are doneſt 
forget their habitual ſubjection to man, when their young 
are in danger; and ſome which have ſtrength, will deſtroy; 
man, rather than ſee their young ill treated. The ur 


bounty; ſhe ſupported our parents; ſhe ſupports us, and we 
return into her boſom. | 

M. The truth of your obſervations is undeniable ; but i 
I miſtake not, you once told me, that it is the cuſtom of the 
moſt part of the nobility and gentry, and of ſome tradeſmen 
to give up their children to be nurſed by ſtrangers. 

T. This is certainly the caſe with many. 

M. The ſtranger who takes the infant to her breaff mul 
cheriſh two, or abandon her own child. 

T. If her own be living, ſhe muſt give it to another womil 
whoſe child is dead, or wean it,—I have known ſeveral it 
ſtances of one woman attempting to ſuckle to chili, bi 
ſhe generally ſtarved them both : and ſhe who declines giving 
ſuck to her own infant, hazards her health, Cuſtom can 
change the courſe of nature. In the mean time, the mee 
nary nurſe can hardly be ſuppoſed to have ſo generous à mink 
or virtuous diſpoſition as the mother. The preſervation 
the life of the child is the fert conſideration : and the 
reaſon which can be urged in defence of the cuſtom i 
queſtion, is, when the mother is ſickly to a degree, _ 
renders the attempt exceedingly hazardous both to l 
and the child, 2 10 
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M. May a woman create an inability to nurſe by a re- 
peated neglect of this duty? 3 | 
T. It ſeems probable; for force, or habit, in ſome caſes, al- 
ters the courſe of nature. Of this I am ſure, that in great 
towns many women neglect their infants, becauſe they will 
wt be at the trouble to cheriſh them: and many more, be- 
cauſe they will purſue ſuch amuſements, as admit not of 
the neceſſary confinement, 
M. So far as the preſervation of a child depends on the 
tenderneſs of a nurſe; it is reaſonable to conclude, it hath 
the beſt chance at the mother's breaſt. 
7. What numbers of children, nurſed by ſtrangers, have 
I ſeen, conſumptive, ricketty, afflicted with fits, gripes, ſcurvy, 
evil, and other diſtempers! Such as the blood is, ſuch muſt 
the milk of a woman be; and conſidering how wonderfully 
the ſoul depends on the body; it is a queſtion whether ſome of 
the evil paſſions which prevail in a child, are not derived from 
the nurſe, We are ſure that many accidents, which ariſe 
from careleſſneſs, not only ſpoil the make of the body, but ruin 
the underſtanding alſo, How far inclinations to certain vices 
may depend on the milk we ſuck, is a matter of mere opinion, 
in which no great ſatisſaction, I believe, was ever obtained. 
If we do not receive theſe with our milk, we acquire them by 
means of the falſe precepts, or pernicious examples, which 
abound ſo much in the world. | 

M. This can relate only to the children of the poor, who 
are left many years in the hands of the ſtrange nurſe. 

T. Rich parents, who might bring them home, leave them 
at nurſe longer than you imagine. 

M. You will allow that a healthy nurſe, often ſaves a 
lickly child; or the child of a ſickly mother, from the grave: 
and I underſtand that many infants are bred by hand, conſe- 
quently the nurſe's health cannot affect them. 

T. Not perhaps in the ſame degree: but a nurſe ought to 
be a very healthy, cleanly, and temperate perſon. I have 
heard it remarked, that the zempers of children, nurſed by 
ſtrangers, are frequently different from thoſe of their parents. 


M. It doth not follow that any impreſſions have been 
received with their milk. | 


Uuu 2 T. What- 
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T. Whatever methods ſhall be taken for the preſervation 
of your children; if you ſhould have a ſcore, let them be 
all taught to ſpin and knit; for this will lay a foundation 
for an uninterrupted ſcene of induſtry z and make pro- 
viſion for a material part of their raiment, If they were 
all blind, or lived in darkneſs, they might knit, and dif. 
courſe alſo whilſt they are kniting, with more eaſe than if 
they were eating. Theſe articles of induſtry, joined to huſ- 
bandry, will eaſily furniſh them with the means of living, 
'The more people there are, in this country, according to the 
probable events of things, the more plenty there will be. 
'Tis the want of frugality and &conomy, in the numbers we 
already have, which makes the diſtreſs, If people were tem- 
perate and induſtrious ; and eyery ſpot of earth converted to 
uſe, we ſhould find that twice the number of inhabitants 
might be ſupported ; and double that number tranſplanted, 
if need required, into the vaſt extenſive dominions of the 
britiſh empire.—- On the other hand, without diſcipline, in- 
duſtry and œconomy, a handful of people may droop in 
hunger and rags. They may fee the ſun ſhine, and the rains 
fall, in vain. Indiſiry can cover a barren rock with foil, 
and beho!d it bring forth its increaſe. If they will put their 
hands before them, or lay themſelves down with the ſluggard, 
in ſpite of all the kindneſs of Providence, they may periſh 
ingloriouſly; even to endanger their ſalvation: for as it 
is one of the commandments, that we ſhall do no work on the 
ſabbath- -day, it is underſtood that we ſhall work on other days. 

A. Do not ſuch regulations depend on perſons of wealth, 
or great landed property ? - 

T. If their heads are turned with notions of city grandeur, 
and ſplendid ſhews; the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life, 
our numbers will ſtill decreaſe. —Many parts of this king- 
dom look very dreary, notwithſtanding our late improve- 
ments. There are tens of thouſands of acres, the proprie- 
tors of which have never ſeen them; and cannot tel! the 
names of ten people who live on them. 

M. If it is the eye of the maſter which makes the ox * 


this neglect muſt divert many from walking in _ paths of 
yirtuous induſtry, | 
7.1 
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©. I truſt your children will be indu/trious, and ſoon find their 
ſupport. As to health, there is a vaſt difference between the 
country lad or laſs, and the children of the poorer part of 
people, born in great cities, where one half of them are 
poiſoned with filth and bad air, With regard to children 
in general, it is not only the preſervation of their lives by the 


beſt means, that experience teaches; but we are to conſider | 


them alſo as a large part of human kind : and whilſt child- 
hood is without guile, it claims our homage, as well as love. 
The concern which was ſhewn, by the Saviour of the world, 
when in alluſion to their innocency, he declared, © of ſuch 
is the kingdom of heaven,” ought to make every chri/tian 
attentive to this ſentence, as words of eternal life. My maſter 
uſed to ſay, that no compliment ever pleaſed him ſo much 
33 that made to one ef our poets (a); that he was a man in 
ſaſe, but in the fimplicity of his manners, @ child. My dear 
Mary, let your heart be tender, where the neceſſities of 
your fellow-creatures are concerned, particularly towards 
thildren; and hard only where your chaſtity is in danger. 
Having given you theſe leflons, as if I took it for granted 
no difficulty will offer, and that I ſhall. continue to have as 
good impreſſions of your lover, from the accounts which I 


may receive of others, as I have from your relation of him; 


you will not only have my conſent, but I ſhall recommend 


him as deſerving of you. I ſhall be happy in ſo virtuous' 


aſon: and having thus fortunately diſpoſed of you, the only 
treaſure which I had an earth, wiſh to lay down my head 
in peace | | 

M. J hope my marriage will afford you a ſatisfaction that 
will lengthen your days. 

T. Indeed, Mary, my tenement is ſo much out of repair, 
| apprehend it will fall ſoon: it cannot be rebuilt till the 
lay of retribution, Whether it ſhall ſtand for months, or 
only weeks, I hope to be excuſed hereafter from paying any 
taxes, to my own caprice, or the capriciouſneſs of the world. 
| only with to devote the remainder of my days to God, 
and to thoſe I can do any ſubftantial ſervice, As to the 
fvents of our actions, we know not what a day will bring 


forth: 
(a) Gay. 
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forth: this is in the hands of God: it is enough that we haye 
a ſteady faith in him, and make the beſt uſe of our reaſon, by 
obedience. I promiſe myſelf no ſmall ſatisfaction, whilſt I do 
live, in your being in my neighbourhood; that I may be ready 
to ſuccour you with my advice, whenever you ſhall ſtand in 
need of it. Your firft duty will be to your huſband, and your 
care to preſerve your on children: the impreſſions which 
you have received of filzal piety towards me, will teach you 
how to inſpire them with the ſame ſentiments, 

M. Indeed, my father, it is upon this foundation only, 
that I hope for happineſs; and that my huſband's fields will 
be crowned with golden crops: and the blooming virtues of 
my children, if I ſhould have any, make ze happy, and do 
Honour to your grey locks ! 

T. I kaow your virtues, Mary,—I am perſuaded you will 
never deceive me, If this young man has all the reverence 
for his parents, which you have ſhewn for me, he alſo will 
gather the fragrant fruits of his own virtues ; and may live 
to ſee the richeſt harveſts, not only of his fields, but in the 
growth of his children, and the cultivation of their minds, 
till time ſhall ripen them for the enjoyment of glory, in the 
regions of eternity! This is neceſlary : this is your duty, to 
promote, and advance all that is in your power. Every hour 

that paſles heeded, or unheeded by, brings your labours the nearer 
toanend: thoſe labours, by which you ate to ſtand or fall for 
ever ! Y ou have ſeen the ſtupendous ſtructure of St. Paul's church 
at London, and the Bridge of We/tminfler : you ſpoke of theſe 
objects, as works that filled your mind with wonder! All the 
public buildings, and palaces of nobles, on which you have 
caſt your eye, though they may ſtand during many ages of 
man; yet time will return them to the earth, from whole 
bowels they were extracted. All the labour and art, will le, 
as if it had neuer been! The proud rocks round the lake which | 
we paſſed by, whoſe, ſummits we deſcry from Paſtor's hill; 
even theſe, which ſeem to diſdain their foundations in this 
ſolid globe, and emulate the heights of the clouds: even theſe, 
Mary, will crumble into duſt; and the earth itſelf be diſolved! 
Let ſuch refle&ions animate your zeal, and keep your mind | 


attentive to this great con/ideration ; that altho' all theſe _ 
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will paſs away, like the ſhadow of your body at the ſetting 
ſun; your ſoul will live for ever /— This will ſmile in immortal 
youth, and be refreſhed at the ſprings of everlaſting pleaſure; 
unleſs, by evil conduct, you ſhould plunge it into everlaſt- 
ing pain'!—The choice is before you, I can only give you 
my inſtruction, and my bleſſmg ; and in due time, if you de- 
ſerve them, my worldly goods. Inſtruftion you have had re- 
peated, line by line, and leſſon by leſſon, in the moſt ample man- 
ner that I have been able to give it. My Bleſſing I now give 
you, in hopes the weighty buſineſs we have in hand, will be 
concluded happily.— May your life be as proſperous as your 
huſband's fields, when rain and ſun-ſhine ſhall moſt ſmile on 
his induſtry, and nouriſh the fruitful earth! May your love 
to God, and your neighbour, grow to ſuch a height, as to 
reach the meaſure of your longings, with regard to all the 
fullneſs of happineſs which this world is capable of affording 
you!—And may death, when your death ſhall come, be as 
welcome to you, as it ever was to patriarch, ſaint, or martyr! 
—As their hopes in the /fe to come, made them rejoice, 
that they had fought a good fight, and finiſhed their courſe,” 


lo, my dear daughter, may yours end, with the applauſe of God 
and men! | 
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FISTS C6 


ET us magnify the Lord, is the firſt precept of religion; 
The higheſt honour man receives, is the permiſſion to 
worſhip his God; and his higheſt excellency the capacity of 
doing this duty; It is this which levels the ſons of earth, 
ind exalts them to the rank of the ſons of God; and 
children of the inheritance of everlaſting joys !—What then 
ſhall I ſay? As a friend to God and man, can I with-hold 
ny tears, when I reflect on what I daily ſee, of the groſs 
gnorance and negligence, of thoſe who ought to be dear to 
me, as fellow-creatures and fellow- ſubjects, however diſ- 
tinguiſhed by rank or condition? | 

If we believe the declarations made in the ſcriptures; con- 
cerning the Meſſiab; common ſenſe will teach us to apply 
bur faith to the great ends and purpoſes of immortality : and 
ery negleRt of it will appear equally vicious and abſurd. 
What the beſt and wiſeſt men in all ages have declated con- 
cerning their hopes, and the reaſons of their conduct, ſhould be 
conſidered with awful reſpect, not as a ſpeculative idea, but 
i moral virtue, and the root from whence all other virtues 
ſpring, If there is no God, what is virtue ? If there is one, 


ind he takes cognizance of human affairs, as the ſovereign 


af the univerſe, his ſubjects muſt pay him homage. 

Though faith is a belief in things not ſeen, the mind is ſo 
tamed, as not to be the leſs capable of conviction concerning 
dem; and conſequently a chri/tian, muſt mean a perſon ſatis- 
te, that there is a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments in a 
life to come ; and that the promiſes of God, in relation to 
luch life, will not fail him. But is this principle rooted in 
the heart, in theſe countries, which are ſo ſplendidly en- 
bphtened by the goſpe] ?—Here nature ſhrinks, and the blood 
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refuſes to run its appointed courſe ! If this principle were 
impreſſed on our hearts, ſhould we not ſee the chri/tian religion 
diffuſe an univerſal happineſs ; and even make the king of 
terors (ſmile ? 

We know what was the opinion and practice of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed favourites of heaven, that ever appeared on the 
theatre of the world ; thoſe good men, whoſe lives furniſhed 
matter for part of the ſacred writings, and thoſe who write 
them: and ſince their time, in every ſucceeding age, we 
find the moſt celebrated friends to mankind; have all con. 
curred in one grand teſtimony. 

Let minute philoſophers, and vain boaſters of ſcience, 
reaſon as they will, the acts of the underſtanding, as well a; 
of the will, by which we now embrace the goſpel of CH., 
and make it a rule of conduct, are the ſpring and motive to 
all the conſiſtent faith, that ever exiſted. The faith which 
hath its foundation in the underſtanding of the moſt rational 
beings, is ſupported by a religion, which in its whole tenor, 
| is conſonant to the reaſon of man, in an improved ſtate: 
| every ſtep beyond this doth, indeed, involve us in' difficulties; 
| for men may, and do argue, till they confound their reaſon, 
fl and with it diſcharge their faith. | 
i What was the faith of our great progenitor Abraham : © he 
looked for a city, which had foundations, whoſe builder 
and maker, is God?” Can we ſay that he was leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed for the frength of his underſtanding, than the goodnes 
1 of his heart? He believed in a ſtate of rewards and puniſu- 
ments after death, and truſted in the promiſes of God. 

The Patriarchs declared that they ſought a better coun! 
i than they were then in poſſeſſion of; not a temporal one 
| only, but an eternal inheritance: they believed that if the 
ll acted up to the lights which were given them, the great 

father of mankind, would reward them with heavenly hap 
pineſs. 
Moſes declares, that * he rather choſe to ſuffer qficbin 
than to enjoy the pleaſures of ſin.” In faith, he law him 
whois inviſible, and remained fixed and ſteadfaſt, ** 11 hope 


of the recompenſe of reward.” His under/tanding ** | 
if 


the dictates of it. 


ve have the utmoſt reaſon to believe, that he was completely 


that we offend, not only againſt our mater, but our own rea- 


1 328 J 
him to diſtinguiſh good from . and he ſteadily purſued 


The hoſt of Martyrs, who followed Moſes thro' every age 
ſince his time, ** choſe to be tortured, and not to accept a 
deliverance ** upon any terms contrary to their Hopes, or in 
other words, to their under landing; and why was this, but 
that ** they might obtain a glorious Hue rection? Do not 
reflections of this kind fire the ſoul with the love of God, 
and confidence in his mercy ? 

If we look back as far as Adam, in his ſtate of innocence, 


happy, as an intelligent creature: ſenſible from whom he 
derived his exz/tence, he ſaw himſelf in a ſtate of dependance. 
This naturally excited his praiſe and adoration, Man loves 
pleaſure, and what can we conceive more pleaſing and de- 
lightful to ſuch 4 Being, than the adoration of his maker? 

When Adam treſpaſſed, and returned by deep repentance 
to a ſenſe of duty, he believed in the promiſe made him of a 
conditional happineſs, This was the ſtrongeſt motive to a 
continuauce of That repentance ; and the humiliation of his 
heart taught him the gentle, plaintive, manly voice of 
prayer | 

Thus it appears, that a firm reliance on the word of God; 
and full confidence in his truth, his power, his mercy and good- 
nes, is a part of the humility of dependant creatures; and 
teaches them to adore and ſupplicate Where are we wander- 
ing? Into what ſtrange paths do we deviate, when That 
becomes irkſome, which is our ſupreme intereſt, and ſhould 
de our higheſt delight! 

It ſeems difficult to determine which has the n ſhare 
in prayer, the under/landing, the will, or the affeftions. In 
ſpite of our propenſities to evil, it is as natural for the un- 
derſtunding to prefer good to evil, as it is to the heart to love 
That which is amiable in our eyes; and reject whatever is 
deteſtable to our hearts. We are reduced then to the neceſ- 
lity of declining all thoughts or reaſonings on the ſubject, 
or we cannot continue to treſpaſs, without a conſciouſneſs 
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In every view, the mind of man leads hitn as naturally to 
pray for the aſſiſtance, on which the preſervation of his ſu] 
depends, as to believe that the foul is immortal. If he believes 
the ſoul is immortal, he concludes that he is an accountabl; 


animal nature, and he ſeeks the preſervation of it by this 
means: he finds that his ſoul alſo languiſhes, with a deſire 
of ſpiritual nouriſhment. He feeds with equal eagerneſs, 
but in this repaſt of prayer, he is admitted into the preſence 
of his maker, | 

With regard to the degree of our piety, ſomething may de- 
pend on the frame of the conſtitution, or the habit of the body 
at certain times; but the more our infirmity prevails, the 
more it ſerves to humble us. Such is our imperfect ſtate, 
there is no one who is not prone to ſpiritual evil. The ftrength 
of mental powers, and the tenderneſs of affections, are turned 
as the will directs. The moſt knowing are, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, the moſt pious, or the moſt impious perſons. We muſt 
apply our reaſon to our religion, as well as to other things; 
or renounce the chief glory of our rationality. It is not lels 
obvious that perſons of inferior underſtandings, by the force 
of a good heart, are often as ſincerely devoted to the ſervice of 
their maker. 

Whatever cauſe it proceeds from, with regard to educa- 
tion, organization, or affefions ; the higher the thoughts of 
man aſcend, the more clearly he will perceive, that as he had 
a beginning, or was made; he muſt have an end, when his 
preſent make is changed: both muſt be under the ſame 
intelligent power. The nearer he approaches to his diyine 
original, the more ſurely will death, the change which he is 
ſentenced to ſuffer, ſecure to him the high reward, which the 
Author of nature hath preſented to his view. | 

If we further conſider the indigence and inability of man 
to do any thing without divine aſſiſtance; and that he believes 
ſuch aſſiſtance will be given him, if he aſks for it, in humility 
and faith; the firſt law in nature being /elf-preſervation, wil 
it not induce him to appeal to That Being, who alone can 
ſuccour him? Where then, O man, is thy reaſon, when th9 
neglecteſt this duty? 


4 


lu 


. 


in theſe circumſtances, ſelf-love will drag him into his 
cloſet ; there it will tear the any from his heart; and he 
will fall down in prayer! The hopes he will entertain, that 
he ſhall alleviate the pains which he feels in his body; the 
pangs of his ſoul, and the wrongs which he ſuffers from the 
world : even the love he bears to thoſe who have wronged 
him, will ſoften his heart, and it will break forth in prayer! 

Men often reject the humble ſuit of a fellow-creature, 
hecauſe they have not the feelings of a man : they diſtruſt the 
incerity of the ſuitor ; or they have not the ability to ſuccour, 
In the fir? caſe, what language is fit to deplore their con- 
dition? In the ſecond, prudence may temper their piety : 
ſn the Ja, the mind finds relief by confidence, in That 
Being, who certainly knows the heart; who beſtows his 
mercy, with the tenderneſs of a father, the clemency of a 
prince, and the wiſdom and juſtice of a God! 

It is not poſſible to imagine any tate or condition of man, 

which does not call for ſupport from the author and preſerver 
of his Being : and rarely do we find any of the human race, in 
the legt cultivated fate, without ſome notions of a ſupreme 
Being! The light of the goſpel eclipſes all others. This re- 
relation teaches mankind, to pray to the one only true Ged, and 
father of all; thro? the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt his Son, and 
the influence of the Holy Spirit; one incomprehenſible Su- 
preme | This aſſures us, that God is moved, by the prayers of 
nene and common experience proves, that when bad men can 
te induced to pray, their morals and temper gradually become 
better. It alſo proves that perſons of a goed diſpoſition, are 
lept in conſtant awe; and go on progreſſively, to that per- 
ſection, for which the beſt are, perhaps, moſt diſtinguiſhed by 
this very means. For, as prayer is the exerciſe of a devout 
temper and diſpoſition, it will naturally increaſe in us ſuch 
Uſpolition, and make us more religious, and better men.“ 
And where it is totally neglected; there generally reigns, a 
ol unfitneſs for any commerce of the heart with God! 
by what criterion ſhall we judge, if the heart of man is at 
ace with God; but as he delights in his appeals to heaven, 


1 feels the pleaſure which his confidence in God pro- 
ices ? | 


The 


Itt 


+ "a1 

The moſt ingenious divines, object to the fondneſs of met 
endeavours to explain the nature of prayer (a); or attempting 
to deſcribe the effect which prayer has on the Almighty, 
We can reaſon only from analogy. Aſk the poor and miſer- 
able, why he begs alms; he will tell you, it is becauſe he feel 
bis wants, and believes it is in the power, and that it may be in 
the will, of the perſon importuned, to relieve him. But, in the 
caſe of prayer, the powey and will of God ſtand confeſt; and 
we obey his commands, while we importune him with ſincerity; 
for he requires us to aft, and' upon that condition promiſes 
we ſhall receive, in ſuch manner as is moſt agreeable to his 
finite wiſdom. Every man, of whom it can be ſaid, Je 
heth faith in the promiſes of God; may be aſſured, that he ſhall, 
according to the condition propounded, receive That which 
is promiſed ; though the time, and circumſtances of the fa- 
vour, muſt neceſſarily remain in the hands of the Almighty. 
It is ſelf-evident, that a finite creature cannot meaſure in- 


fonite juſtice, nor infinite mercy: we know not the exact de- 


grce of the heinouſneſs of our ſeveral offences: we cannot 
diſtinguiſh between the general and particular providence of 
God. What then can we do ; but fall down and worſhip, and 
humbly hope for mercy? 

In the Chriſtian world, the light ſhines with reſplendent 
brightneſs, as far as mortal eye can bear it. Truth in the ab- 
ſtract, is ſo far made an object of our ſenſes, that we believe 
and confeſs a Saviour, who viſited the world in human nature, 
and taught a doctrine; more pure and ſublime, than all the 
annals of moraliſts, or any other record of time, can furnilh; 
jet all the depths of knowledge, which human wiſdom eve 
fathomed, be ſunk level to our view, nothing can equal i. 
The more we confider the dignity and character of this Per. 
fon, thro' whoſe mediation we implore the mercies of God; 
the more the Deity meets us as a friend, and accommodates 
himſelf to eur powers; and the ſtronger evidence we draw, 


from the things, which are the objects of our ſenſes, the more 


our faith is cheriſhed. 


Chriſt 


(a) Vol. I. page 11. The Section, diſtinguiſhed by the name of * 
nature of prayer, ſhould rather be called, the nature of man's neceſſi 


in reſpect of prazer; for that is the ſubject treated of. 
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Chriſt being perfect man, as well as perfect God, and giving 
he brighteſt tokens of his love to human nature; whilſt he 
exalts the dignity of it, to the higheſt pitch of our appre- 
tenſions, he encourages us to be ſteadfaſt in our faith in 
him, always abounding in works which are grateful to him. 

We ſee him on earth, ſorrowing or rejoicing, as he finds 
the proper objects of his threats, or congratulations. He con- 
tinually appeals to the Father of mankind, his God, and our 
Cad. He puts the words in our mouths, how we may moſt 


properly addreſs the Almighty: and, above all, to aſk in his 


own name, —And in his name we Chriſtians pray. 
We follow him from his birth, at which angels were ſeen 
ind heard to rejoice exceedingly; Some years after we be- 
bod him making a triumphant entry into Feruſalem ; not 
with the ſplendid ſhew of an earthly potentate, to pleaſe the 
fancies of men with a tinſel glitter; but to fill the heart with 
joy, even with the hopes of immortal happineſs. Numbers of 
the Jews ſhouted ** Hoſannah (a) to the Son of David. Bleſſed 
is He that cometh in the name of the Lord] - Bleſſed indeed was 
He, who had power to open the eyes of the blind, who en- 
abled the dumb to ſing, and the lame to dance with joy. 
Touched by his gracious hand, the palſied limb acquired its 
genial warmth, and was reſtored to all the purpoſes of life, 
We ſee him exerting his authority, as one veſted with 
2 commiſſion from heaven. As a ſubject for our con/tant 
humiliation, and deepeſt dread of fin, we revolve in our thoughts 


tie atrocious inſolence which he experienced, from thoſe for 


whom he had uſed ſuch means to ſave from deſtruction; 
In the agonies of pity, and of pain, we hear him imploring 
fmrgiveneſs for his murderers. They felt the earth tremble, 
and ſaw the moon appear in blood : they beheld the vail of 
tte temple rent, without any viſible cauſe : and the rocks 
burſt ; the yawning graves alſo yielded up their inhabit- 
ants, Nature was convulſed, as ſympathizing with her ex- 
Ping Lord. This is the perſon in whoſe name we pray. 


Thus 


(a) This term Ho/annah was applicable to ſcveral ſolemna religious 
ketirals among the Jesus, and an exclamation of praiſe to God. 
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Thus did the Almighty ordain, that, after a life of ſotrow 
and a death of ignominy, the merits of this divine perſon, 
by virtue of his ſovereign power as the Redeemer of man- 
kind, ſhould preſerve us, if we live according to his laws de- 
livered down; and with condition that we pray in his name, 
as our Advocate and Mediator at the throne of heaven, 
If we truſt that this is him who was to redeem [ſrael, and 
the gentile world, from captivity to fin and death, we ſhall 
reap the glorious fruits of his meritorious ſufferings. 

How wonderful would the perverſeneſs of the rulers of the 
Jews, and their incredulity appear; if we did not daily ſee, 
how lame, and deaf, and blind in morals, a great part of 
mankind is, at this day! 

As men and Chriſtians, we are the children of God in the pure 
and genuine ſenſe of the word. If God is the Father, the 
Friend, the Protector of mankind; it is the duty of every one 
in his ſtation, in the manner his inclination ſhall lead him, 
preſerving the good order of the world, to promote the caule 
of piety. We are bound, by the charity which our religion 
teaches, to remind each other of our duty, but particularly 
thoſe, whoſe indigence requires moſt help. 

It is not tobe imagined, that the vulgar, unaided by the 
more intelligent, can comprehend the whole ſcope of the 
argument, or the reſiſtleſs power of the motives to the wor- 
ſhip of the One Supreme Almighty Lord of the univerſe, 
who, from the ſpirituality of his nature, ſo far ſurpaſſes out 

comprehenſion. But he, who believes in Chriſt, mult be 
extremely deficient in underſtanding, if he does not dilcern, 
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that we can worſhip God only in Sprrit and Truth, —IHt, 8 8 
who hath made us what we ate, and given us ſuch powers a 
as we poſſeſs, demands the exerciſe of thoſe powers: and to- 4 ; 
wards whom can they be exerciſed, except Him from whom q 5 
they are derived? | *_ 

{t once pleaſed the almighty wiſdom to appoint certain a rite 8 ; 
and ceremonies, as typical of a ſublimer worſhip. Even in " RY 
this, a ſenſe of obedience to the divine mandate, ſo far (pi- a 
ritualized their devotion, The Moſaical inſtitution being 9g 


done away, the greater diſpenſation, in the Saviour of the whole 
world, took place; and he hath taught us how to pray, an 
what we ſhould make the ſubject of our prayers. 


Let 
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Let us conſider the goodly frame of the viſible world, 
ind all its glories; what would it be, reſpecting man, with- 
dat an intelligent ſpiritual power, to ſee, contemplate, and 
ore, the Divine Original? What end would the ſhort ſpan, 
\llotted to man, ſignify in the great ſcale of Beings, if it 
were not for the gratification of his immortal part, in the 
worſhip of the Deity ? 

That devotion, in the Chri/tian world, often degenerates 
nto form, is too amply verified, in the pageantry of the 
church of Rome.—And in ſome countries, at certain periods 
o time, as great abſurdities have been committed; as the 
horrible ſuperſtitions of the heathen nations. Theſe offered 
ole hecatombs of human ſacrifices, to appeaſe the wrath 
of an avenging power, which their imaginations repreſented 
to be the true object of their devotion. 

lt is obvious to the mind of every Chriſtian, who has read 
the facred writings, diveſted of all groſs prejudices, that love 
ad gratitude and praiſe are due to God, As to, the mat- 
ter, and quality of our prayers; I have granted, that the 
Lord's prayer, and a collect, or other well-digeſted prayer, 
n the morning and evening of every day; and the public duties 
mn the ſabbath; ſuppoſing the heart ſincere; may be ſuffici- 
at to keep up a communication with God: I alſo concur 
with the ingenious Critic, that“ ſudden ſenſations of gratitude 
ad adoration, ariſing from the providence and works of God, 
my be conſidered as worſhip,” in the pureſt ſenſe of the 
wrd, I will add, that let young perſons be encouraged in 
lch devotion; and they will receive the comforts and ſup- 
ports of religion, at the very moment that they are fulfilling 
ative duties, by performing the labours of the day. But is 
t probable that ſuch good will happen to them, unleſs they 
de early taught the reyerence due to religion! If they do 
it uniformly read the word of God, and delight in ſuch ap- 
Frals to him by prayer, as they find in books of devotion, 
an it be expected they will do juſt ſo much as may be reaſon- 
h expected of them; and that all efforts to incline them 


wreal and think are vain? Such criticiſm would 19: #1aw. 
e teſt, 
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Thus did the Almighty ordain, that, after a life of fotrow Let 
and a death of ignominy, the merits of this divine perſon, nd al. 
by virtue of his ſovereign power as the Redeemer of man. out an 
kind, ſhould preſerve us, if we live according to his laws de. Wl :4ore, 
livered down; and with condition that we pray in his name, Alete. 
as our Advocate and Mediator at the throne of heaver were I 
If we truſt that this is him who was to redeem Iſrael, * worlhi 
the gentile world, from captivity to fin and death, we ſhall Tha 
reap the glorious fruits of his meritorious ſufferings, into fo 

How wonderful would the perverſeneſs of the rulers of the church 
Jews, and their incredulity appear; if we did not daily ſee, of time 
how lame, and deaf, and blind in morals, a great part of bib! 
mankind is, at this day! whole | 

As men and Chriſtians, we are the children of God in the pure af an. 
and genuine ſenſe of the word. If God is the Father, the be t. 
Friend, the Protector of mankind; it is the duty of every one lt is 
in his ſtation, in the manner his inclination ſhall lead him, the ſac 
preſerving the good order of the world, to promote the cauſe ad gr, 
of piety. We are bound, by the charity which our religion Rt an 
teaches, to remind each other of our duty, but particularly Lard's 
thoſe, whole indigence requires moſt help. n the 

It is not to.be imagined, that the vulgar, unaided by the WW" the 
more intelligent, can comprehend the whole ſcope of the #6 
argument, or the reſiſtleſs power of the motives to the wor- mth th 
ſhip of the One Supreme Almighty Lord of the univerſe, nd ade 
who, from the ſpirituality of his nature, ſo far ſurpaſſes our Wil be 
comprehenſion. But he, who believes in Chrif, mult bei . 
extremely deficient in underſtanding, if he does not diſcern, ich de 
that we can worſhip God only in Spirit and Truth. — H, * 
who hath made us what we are, and given us ſuch powers ative 
as we poſſeſs, demands the exerciſe of thoſe powers: and to- ; 1 
wards whom can they be exerciſed, except Him from whom de ear 
they are derived ? | | ut uni 

it once pleaſed the almighty wiſdom to appoint certain rites Fals 00 

and ceremonies, as typical of a ſublimer worſhip. Even in BR» 
this, a ſenſe of obedience to the divine mandate, ſo far ſpi- 9 "XY 
ritualized their devotion, The Moſaical inſtitution being 998 


done away, the greater diſpenſation, in the Saviour of the who! 
world, took place; and he hath taught us how to pray, and 
what we ſhould make the ſubject of our prayers. 


Let 
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Let us conſider the goodly frame of the viſible world, 
ind all its glories; what would it be, reſpecting man, with- 
aut an intelligent ſpiritual power, to ſee, contemplate, and 
ore, the Divine Original? What end would the ſhort ſpan, 
llotted to man, ſignify in the great ſcale of Beings, if it 
were not for the gratification of his immortal part, in the 
worſhip of the Deity ? 

That devotion, in the Chriſtian world, often degenerates 
into form, is too amply verified, in the pageantry of the 
church of Rome.—And in ſome countries, at certain periods 
of time, as great abſurdities have been committed ; as the 
horrible ſuperſtitions of the heathen nations. Theſe offered 
whole hecatombs of human ſacrifices, to appeaſe the wrath 
of an avenging power, which their imaginations repreſented 
tobe the true object of their devotion. 

lt is obvious to the mind of every Chri/tian, who has read 
the ſacred writings, diveſted of all groſs prejudices, that love 
ad gratitude and praiſe are due to God, As to the mat- 
ter, and quality of our prayers; I have granted, that the 
Lard's prayer, and a collect, or other well-digeſted prayer, 
n the morning and evening of every day; and the public duties 
mn the ſabbath; ſuppoſing the heart ſincere; may be ſuffici- 
at to keep up a communication with God: I alſo concur 
th the ?ngenzozes Critic, that ſudden ſenſations of gratitude 
ad adoration, ariſing from the providence and works of God, 
may be conſidered as worſhip,” in the pureſt ſenſe of the 
word, I will add, that let young perſons be encouraged in 
lich devotion; and they will receive the comforts and ſup- 
ports of religion, at the very moment that they are fulfilling 
ative duties, by performing the labours of the day. But is 
t probable that ſuch good will happen to them, unleſs they 
at early taught the reverence due to religion? If they do 
not uniformly read the word of God, and delight in ſuch ap- 
als to him by prayer, as they find in books of devotion, 
an it be expected they will do juſt ſo much as may be reaſon- 
oh expected of them; and that all efforts to incline them 


Bas and think are vain? Such criticiſm would nat ian. 
e teſt, 
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Tf the common run of mortals are not habituated to look up 
to God, as the author of every good, how can the be of 


ma 
him reign in their hearts? How can their minds be imprinted of 
with a conſciouſneſs of his preſence? If all the virtue, that feel 
man can boaſt, is continually ſubject to be affaulted, with wh 
impure thoughts; what preſervative can there be ſo efficacious to 
as prayer? of ( 
The repetition of words, in ſome meaſure, neceſſarily di. but 
verts the thoughts from an object which the mind condemns; to b 
and wiſhes to baniſh: but being words addreſſed to God; of 
were it only a continual repetition of his name, That man twe 
muſt be a thoughtleſs wretch, who feels nog, his condition WM II. 
mended, in ſome degree, by this ſimple act. And if his ſpicit ey, 
is ſo much the more at reſt, what can he do better than indulze (Foc 
his pleaſure in ſuch repetition (a2). hen my heart is troubled, a pa 
T will think upon God,” was the reſolution of a penitent of the in e 
firſt magnitude, And why would he do ſo, but that he knew che: 
it would give him comfort? tow 
To believe that God attends to our prayers, is ſurely an attu 
encouragement to pray, To confeſs that all things are under T 
his ſovereign power and guidance, is to believe that the ſor ſons 
rows and troubles which afflict us, come from his hand, num 
Can we ſay, * It is good for me to have been in trouble, that 
without thinking that the trouble was ſent, to awaken ut enjo! 
to a ſenſe of our offences paſt; and to arm us with reſolutio pray: 
of amendment for the future ? 4 or ty 
In this diſpoſition of mind, the heart is filled with falt ſerve 
in the mercy of God. We truſt in his readineſs to attend I: 
to our miſeries; and we take refuge in his goodneſs ant in ſe 
power | | hing 
And how is it with thoſe, who, whether it proceeds iro a taf] 
careleſsneſs or principle, negle& all application to the Al mon 
mighty? The duty becomes very difficult. When extrem acco1 
miſery invites to a trial of their powers, the taſk cannot 9 Prove 
pleaſant, nor free from doubts of its efficacy: yet even the durt} 
I apprehend, that men experience its ſovereign effects, de 
yond all other arts of curing a diſtempered mind. 
ful, 


(a) I was told in Perfia, that, when the Mahommedans think q 
ace dying, they repeat the name of the Deity continually, Allah, Al 
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It is difficult to ſay how far the force of rooted prejudices 
may carry men: but to ſuppoſe that we are not the objects 
of the almighty mind, is very degrading to human nature; 
feeling thoſe longings in our breaſts after a diſtant happineſs, 
which can come only from the firſt almighty Cauſe. And 
to ſuppoſe that we are the conſtant objects of the concern 
of God; and that he requires no homage, no uniform tri- 
bute, to remind us that we are dependent on Him, ſeems 
to be as inconſiſtent with common ſenſe, as contrary to the idea 
of our being accountable: or that there 1s any difference be- 
tween good and evil. 

If there is any thing in our nature, to be traced from ana- 
0, to ſuppoſe that we are under the parental protection of 
(od, and yet excuſed from paying the honour due to him as 
a parent, is no leſs an abſurd and uncomfortable doctrine z as 
in effect it excludes us from that communication, which 
chears our hopes, and prevents our ſinking under the evils 
to which we are continually expoſed, and which we ſo often 
actually ſuffer, | 

To apply this reaſoning to my object: whether young per- 
ſons have the gift of memory, ſo as to be able to repeat a great 
number of prayers, is not the queſtion. It muſt be preſumed 
that the generality of mankind, in the docile part of life, 
enjoy a ſufficient ſtrength of memory, to repeat a few ſhort 
prayers, and to garniſh their minds with the words of a Hymn 
or two, or any other pious addreſs to heaven, which may 
ſerve them during the whole courſe of their lives. 

I have introduced prayers for obedience to parents, fidelity 


in ſervitude, repentancs under tranſgrefſions, a happy manner of 


ding, Sc. There are many children able to compaſs ſuch 
ataſk'in a very few days, or hours. Teachers who have com- 
mon ſenſe, being in their own perſons piouſly inclined, eaſily 
accompliſh a work of this kind, as experience abundantly 
proves: there is nothing wanting but znc{z:atiom, Not to 
burthen with a fanatical multitude of words, but to impreſs 
2 deep ſenſe of the ſubject of the ſhorteſt prayers. Thus 


may piety be rendered as familiar as any other ſubject; and 


the eternal obligations of religion become eaſy and delight- 
ful, ; | 


Among 
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Among the ſuperior ranks of life, I have heard ſome refine 
away the ſubſtance of religion; and repreſenting thoſe whom 
Providence hath placed in a lower condition, as incapable of 
knowing much, neglected to teach them That which the 
great Founder of our religion commanded all of us to learn: 
and then with the ſame inſolence of ſuperiority, treat them 
with a cold diſdain, becauſe they know ſo little. Where is the 
humanity, the piety, the common ſenſe, or common juſtice, 
of ſuch a procedure? 

If the general plan of education, among all ranks, were 
to teach young perſons the full meaning of the words they } 
utter in prayer; we ſhould become more obedient to the pre- 
cepts of our religion. The arguments operate with equal 
force on the peaſant and philoſopher ; and, allowing for 
the difference of education, on the young and old. Without 
diſtinction of ſuperior or inferior, in what we call condition, 
he who believes that Chriſt will come to judge the living 
and the dead, if he is not mad, or an idiot, will conclude, 
that he muſt endeavour to live according to the goſpel; and 
earneſtly repent of his fins, or be puniſhed in a future ſtate, 

It is not the rank or condition of mankind which is con- 
cerned in the queſtion, The moſt exalted in ſtation, and 
the ſoundeſt in morals, are but the miſerable ſinners which 
in prayer they declare themſelves to be, If we ſay what we 
do not mean, we become miſerable indeed; for we affront 
the Deity to his face, Happy it is when we are not given 
over to what the pſalmiſt calls an impudent mind; or ſo con- 
quered by a habit of /inning, as to be paſt the recovery of our 
freedom. | 

With regard to the diſtinction of the wnlettered pupil, we 
muſt rather ſtrive to exalt his mind, than depreſs our ſubject 
below its proper dignity; calling in the aids, even of fang, 
to render devotion pleaſing. In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity 
ſinging had its ſhare in private devotion: but as our churches 
are now' open, and under no perſecution, as in thoſe days, 
and yet that this part of worſhip gives loud notice to the world, 
though we mean to be private, it may, in moſt caſes, be better 
excuſed. Family devotion, in large families, in houſes detached, 


or having apartments commodiouſly ſituated, whether they be 
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chapels or not, the ſinging being generally moſt grateful to the 
common people and domeſtic ſervants, it may be uſed. It is no 
leſs true, that we are ſtrangely remiſs, in ſuffering this part of 
our devotion to fink into the hands of companies of ſingers, and 
he monopolized by villagers, whoſe ambition it is to give a ſpe- 
cimen of their abilities in this way, whilſt the leaſt part of their 
intention 1s to excite devotion in themſelves or others. 

In the reformed churches abroad, they teach their children 
25 regularly to fling pſalms, in a proper and agreeable metre, 
as they do to read, with a true accent. Me ſuffer our devo- 
tion to be trifled with in this particular. 

[ have introduced ſome pſalms and hymns which have been 
ſet to muſic (a): theſe may be ſung or read. The reſt is ſup- 
plied by hymns and pious pieces collected from the beſt 
writers, the elegancy of which may render them pleaſing and 
elifying to the vulgar. Poetry on ſuch ſubjects, flowing har- 
moniouſly and familiarly, not debaſed by viſionary or fanatical 
conceits, nor clouded in difficult or abſtruſe doctrines, whe- 
ther ſung or read, may afford ſo much the greater delight, 
yen to the unlettered hearer, as the loftineſs of ſentiment 
and expreſſion amounts to. 

To obtrude low or obſcure ſenſe, or bad poetry, in devo- 
ton, is doing an injury to the cauſe of piety ; however authors 
may gratify themſelves in ſpite of nature, which alone makes 
poets, For though the unlettered are ſometimes catched by 
the ear, with a very barren compoſition, uttered by a favourite 
lader; yet, if he were to diſplay a good genius, he would 
make the more converts; as the moſt ſkilful huſbandman, 
under Providence, bids faireſt for the largeſt crop. 

This Manual contains very little that is ſuperior to common 
capacities. The ſubjects of the ſmall portions of the reading 
palms, &c. are diſtinguiſned. This ſeems to be wanting in 
ur liturgy, Nothing ſhould be read, which doth not edify; 
nd nothing which the underſtanding comprehendeth not, can 
intereſt the afections, or the will, 


The 


(a) See the Foundling Hoſpital Collection, in which ſeveral of the 


beſt maſters have been concerned, though the compoſitions are plain 
and ealy, 
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The private family devotion, here propoſed, is made as ſhoft 
and comprehenſive as poſſible. It is divided into ſeven parts 
for each day in the week; and each part ſubdivided into three, 
one for the morning; one for the evening, and another for 
night; the two preſenting the choice of either. 
Whatever might be the cuſtom of the primitive Chriſtians, 

I do not ſuppoſe however that many will read, and leſs pro- 
bably pray, more than twice in twenty-four hours; My de- 
ſign, by introducing ſuch a variety of words and thoughts, 
is to keep the attention alive, and not tire it: truſting that 
the ſlender tribute of ten minutes, can hardly be deemed a 
heavy burthen, If ten minutes more were employed, ſtill it 
amounts but to the third part of one poor hour. 
Having made this diſpoſition for dedicating the heart to 
God, by a peculiar devotion of t:me; be it in the morning, 
or noon, or afternoon, or night, according to the circum- 
ſtances and ſituation of individuals; I have cloſed every day's 
devotion with a prayer, either on death or the reſur:eftiun, 
The hiſtory of man, being compriſed in living, dying, and 
riſing again; in this comparative view, each ſeems to de- 
mand its diſtin conſideration. I mean to render the thought 
of death, as familiar, as it is important. This, in the great 
proſpect of life, ought to be a canſlant and awful monitor 
to reſtrain us from evil. 
The thought, that it may pleaſe the benignant Lord of all 

to accept this humble offering, is a happineſs worth the wholk 
labour of my life; and I ſhall rejoice, even though I ſhould n 
ſucceed. If perchance I ould find myſelf inſtrumental t 
the gracious deſigns of his providence, in promoting th 
everlaſting welfare of any fellow-creature, whether he 
poor or rich is very immaterial, 
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MANUAL oz DEVOTION, &ec. 


The Foundation of the Chriſtian Religion. 


BELIEF. 


Believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 

earth: And in Jeſus Chrift his only Son our Lord; who 
ws conceived by the Holy Gh; born of the Virgin Mary; 
lufered under Pontius Pilate; was crucified, dead, and 
buried ; he deſcended into hell; the third day he roſe again 
fom the dead ; he aſcended into heaven, and fitteth on the 
nzht hand of God the Father Almighty ; from thence he 
ſhall come to judge the quick and the dead, 

| believe in the Hay Gh; the holy catholick church; 
be communion of ſaints ; the forgiveneſs of ſins; the reſur- 
rition of the body, and the life everlaſting. Amen. 


Theſe articles of faith being digeſted and eſtabliſhed in 
wr hearts; to be conſiſtent we muſt act as knowing there 
ba ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after death; and that 
lit judge of the quick and dead, here referred to, requires 
Mdience to the commandments of God. 


The COMMANDMENTS. 


THOU malt have no other gods but me. 

II. Thou ſhalt not make to thyſelf any graven 
ze, nor the likeneſs. of any thing that is in heaven. above, 
"in the earth beneath, or in the water under the earth, 
ag thalt not bow down to. them, nor worſhip them : for 
ve Lord thy God am a jealous God, and viſit the. Gns of 
Vor. II. 2 22 the 


e 
the fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration of them that hate me; and ſhew mercy unto thou. 
ands of them that love me, and keep my commandments. 

III. Thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain : for the Lord will not hold him guiltleſs that taketh his 
name in vain. 

IV. Remember that thou keep holy the ſabbath-day, Six 

days ſhalt thou labour, and do all that thou haſt to do; but 
the ſeventh day is the ſabbath of the Lord thy God : In it 
thou ſhalt do no manner of work, thou, and thy ſon, and thy 
daughter, thy man-ſervant and thy maid-ſervant, thy cattle, 
and the ſtranger that is within thy gates. For in fix days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the ſea and all that in them 
is, and reſted the ſeventh day: wherefore the Lord bleſſed 
the ſeventh day, and hallowed it. | 

V. Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 

VI. Thou ſhalt do no murder, 

VII. Thou ſhalt not commit adultery, 

VIII. Thou ſhalt not ſteal. 

IX. Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neigb- 
bour. 

Xx. Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's houſe, thou ſhalt 
not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his ſervant, nor his maid, 
nor his ox, nor his aſs, nor any thing that is his. 


If moral obligations are of eternal force, and faith without 
morality is of no value in advancing our happineſs; obedienc 
is our chief good; and from this we are to hope for all the 
fruits of our labours on earth, thro' the merits of Chriſl. The 
chriſtian faith is ſupported by a ſyſtem of morals, no |*ls 
than theſe commandments, delivered to Moſes the great leade 
of the Jetos by God himſelf, with all the majeſty and author! 
of the deity, and under all the ſolemn tyes of a divine law 
It hath been ſince confirmed by Jeſus Chriſt, our great li 
giver, mediator and redeemer, who declares that he came not © 
deſtroy, but to fulfil the law. Theſe are therefore as eſſenti 
to Chriſtians, as they ever were to Fews. If we are obediel 
to the cmmandments of God, from a juſt ſenſe of their * 
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ſuch, we ſhall find no difficulty in complying with the com- 
mands of his Son, with regard to the conſtant uſe of the form 
diſtinguiſned by the name of the Lord's prayer, which when 
we pray we are commanded to uſe, viz, 


The LoRD's PRAYER, 


UR Father, which art in heayen, hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it 
isin heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive 
us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us. 
And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil: 
for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
erer and ever. Amen. 


This prayer is of the higheſt importance, from the wiſdom 
and ſanctity of the author, as well as for its contents, It 
is the firſt which we uſually learn: the ſenſe of it is plain, 
beyond diſpute, and for this reaſon it is put into the mouths of 
babes. It is likewiſe of ſo comprehenſive a nature, as to carry 
with it the ſtrongeſt marks of its divine original. There 
ae numerous comments and explanations of it, by very pious 
and learned men ; but a child, I ſay, may comprehend it; 
and particularly as we beg forgiveneſs. of our fins, on the 
terms and condition of forgiving others their treſpaſſes againſt 
us, As we are commanded, when we pray, to ſay this 
trajer ; how can we attempt to approach the throne of mercy, 
without ſaying it; or how live under a reſentment of 
injuries, or in . wherein hatred, malice, or 
revenge prevail in the heart, when the forgiveneſs aſked, 
k upon the terms of forgiving others ? 

Me chriſtians, for the molt part uſe an ejaculatory prayer (a) 
when we firſt come into church; and another after the ſer- 
vice is ended; as well to prepare the mind for the ſolemn 
buſineſs we come to perform, as to entreat the Almighty, 
that what we have heard and ſaid in his preſence, may have 
a due influence on our lives. This ſhort act of devotion can 

never 


(a) Ejaculatory prayer ſignifies, agreeable to the common ſenſe of 
th words, ſudgen, or that which is done in a haſte, 
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never be omitted, without a manifeſt violence on the mind. 
We muſt either forget what we are to do, or depend on our 
own powers, without application for aſſiſtance from him, 
whom we intend to worſhip, in the beſt manner we are able: 
and the 5e manner muſt imply application for his aid, To 
cover the face to be thought to pray, and not to do it, is 
mockery, even in the ſight of men; but ſuch behaviour in the 
eyes of the all-ſceing God, is in effect inviting his reſentment, 


An ejaculation on going into church, 


O Lord, I beſeech thee, grant, that the words of my mouth, 
and the meditations of my heart, may be acceptable to 
thee, thro* Jeſus Chriſt my Redecmer. 


After divine ſervice, before leaving the church. 


RANT, O God, that the words which I have now 
heard, and uttered, may be ſo grafted on my heart, that 


I may live in conſtant obedience to thy holy laws, thro' 
Jeſus Chrift my Redeemer, | 


As it is not the number of the words we utter, which con- 
ſtitutes true devotion, but the habitual ſentiments of the 
heart, and the offering of our thoughts, at proper times, in 
ſuitable manner; can we awake to ſalute the ſun, and riſe 
from the grave of fleep, without an addreſs to heaven! 
This deſerves our ſerious thoughts, 


A morning ejaculation, on waking. 


N TO thee, I lift up mine eyes, O thou that dwelleſt 

in the heavens. Early do I cry unto thee! O incline 
my heart, that I may call my ways to remembrance, and 
diligently obey thy commandments, thro' Feſus Chriſt my 
Saviour. 


As verſe is moſt pleaſing to the fancy, and moſt familiar 
to the memory, and harmony in ſound as well as ſenſe 
beſt adapted to the praiſes of God, this will ever be value 


able in devotion. The poor unletterad hind m_y—_ 
0 
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labour and care, may for a time loſe all memory of evils 
paſt, when he hears angelic thoughts expreſſed in the ſweet 
language of harmonious verſe, The ſeveral hymns fol- 
lowing, are upon this principle recommended te the choice 
of individuals. 


A morning hum (a). 


HASTE, O my ſoul, exulting riſe, 
And with the glorious orb of day, 
Prepare thy morning ſacrifice, 
And join creation's choral lay. 


O may each ſenſe with joy attend, 

The grateful rites my ſoul prepares ; 
My lips their holy incenſe blend, 

And pour with fervent zeal my pray'rs! ” 


Glory to thee, my God and king, 

Whoſe ſacred guard my tent hath kept ; 
Beneath the ſhelter of whoſe wing, 

In ſweet ſecurity I ſlept. 


Second morning hymn (b). 


JNSPIR'D by thy Almighty pow'r, 
I now refreſh'd, to light awake, 
And grateful hail the pleaſing hour 
When, Balmy Sleep ! thy bands I break, 


Still, till, Almighty King, protect 
Thy ſervant, thro' each circling day, 
And with thy guiding aid direct 
My wand'ring feet, too prone to ſtray. 
Then while life's dreary vale I roam, 
To thee the worjve ſong III raiſe, 
And when thy mandate calls me home, wn 
In heavenly choirs I'll chant thy praiſe. 


(a) By a lady. (5) By the ſame, 
Third 
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Third morning hymn (a). 


COON as the dawn has ſtreak'd the ſky, 
To thee, my God, my voice I'll, raiſe; 
Soon as the light ſalutes mine eye, 
To thee I'll tune my ſong of praiſe, 


Thy hallow'd name my heart ſhall warm ; 
To thee my ſoul her pray'r ſhall pour; 

To thee, who {till ſecur'd from harm, 
Preſerv'ſt me in the midnight hour. 


Still, gracious God, my heart direct; 
May all my labours ſeek thy praiſe; 
Do thou my heedleſs feet protec, 
And ftill to thee my wonder raiſe. 


Fourth morning hymn (b). 


| AWA K E my glory, ere th' aproaching morn 
Doth with a radiant ſun the ſky adorn; 

Awake each faculty, awake and ſing, 

In holy raptures my Almighty King. 


In notes divine, let my glad voice proclaim 
His mighty goodneſs, and eternal name: 

Let my true praiſes reach th' heayens above, 
And fill my ſoul with rapture and with love. 


But O my God, thy wonders are too great 

For tongue to ſpeak, or verſe to celebrate; 

So vaſt thy mercies, and thy truth ſo high, 
They pierce the clouds, and reach beyond the ſky. 


[ 


(a) This hymn, written by the ſame lady, is rendered more famil 
ts the unlettered. 


(% Except ſome lines which I have ſince.altered, this is the b) 
which was taught me in my childhood; and I now preſent it a5 © 
ſtituting the greater variety; it is not leſs poetical in the figure, bi 
hath not ſo much ſenſe and matter, as the {bird hymn» 

3 


but 
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It is another great event, in the circle-of · every twenty- 
four hours, to reſt from our cares and labours, and fall into 
the arms of ſleep on the pillow, as we hope for reſt in the 
grave, 


Ejaculation for night, on the approach of ſleep. 


KEEP me, O Lord, under the ſhadow of thy Almighty 

power, and preſerve me from the dangers of this night. 
Blot out my tranſgreſſions, and when my laſt hour ſhall come, 
0 let me as gently paſs from life to death, as I now drop 


into ſleep: and receive me, O God, into thy eternal reſt, 
for Jeſus Chrift his ſake ! 


Hymn fer the evening (a). 


AV Y ſoul thy grateful homage pay, 
For all the bleſſings thou haſt known, 


For thoſe that mark'd thy recent day, 
And each unnumber'd moment flown. 


Now night in ſolemn pomp array'd, 

O'er half the globe extends his reign, 
Now ſhines the floor of heaven inlaid 

With radiant orbs, a wond'rous train! 


Grant me, O Lord, each day to live, 

| Still conſcious of that coming hour, 

When death demands, and I ſhall give 
An awful tribute to his power! 


Second evening hymn (b). 


O Goa, with confidence inſpir'd, 
I now return to needful reſt; 
With faith and hope my boſom fir'd, 
I feel the comforts of the bleſt. 
But when my erring nature fails, 


O let my pow'rful Saviour plead; ö 
His ſacred blood alone avails, 


His ſacred blood, for me decreed ! 
h 0 may 
(2) (5) By the ſame lady as the three morning hymns 


——_ * 
ak. _— * . 
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© may my ſoul in thee repoſb, 
To thee, her hopes, her fears reſign 1 


And grant my eyes in peace may cloſe, 
Confiding in thy pow'r divine. 


Third evening hymn (a). 


TERNAL glory, Lord, be thine, 
For ev'ry blefling I have known: 

May grateful fongs of praife be mine, 

And may thoſe ſongs aſcend thy throne ! 


My heavy eyes in ſleep I'll cloſe, 
Secure in thy Almighty care : 

And bid my weary limbs repoſe, 
Confiding ſtill that thou art near 


Then when the fleep of death fhall come, 
With hope and faith, let me obey 
That pow'r, which calls me to the tomb, 

Expectant of eternal day! 


Fourth evening hymn (6b). 


SLEEP is a death, O make me try, 
By ſleeping, what it is to die: 

And down as gently lay my head, 

Within my grave, as on my bed. 


Howe'er I reſt, great God let me, 
Awake again at laſt with thee: 
And thus aſſur'd, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake, or die 


| Theſe 


(a) I requeſted, a hymn wore familiar in the ſentiment, than ' 
former two; and was obliged with this, by the ſame lady: and it ſeems i 
be preferable, for the uſe of the unlettered. 


(6) The ſame remark, as made on the fourth . * * 
obſerved en this for che evening. | 
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Theſe are my drowſy days; in vain 
I now do wake, to ſleep again: 
O come that hour, when I ſhall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever! 


The hymn in praiſe of Divine Providence, written by the 
celebrated Mr. Addiſon, containing his profeſſion of belief in 
the efficacy of prayer, deſerves a place in this work; and can 
ſand in no page with more propriety. 


OW are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord! 
How ſure is their defence! | 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 


Their help, Omnipotence. 

In foreign realms, and lands remote, 
Supported by thy care, 

Thro' burning climes I paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. 


Thy mercy ſweeten'd ev'ry ſoil, 
Made ev'ry region pleaſe : 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 

And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. 


Think, O my ſoul ! devoutly think ! 
How with affrighted eyes, 

Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended deep, 
In all it's horrors riſe ! 


Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart; 

When waves on waves, and gulphs on gulphs, 
O'ercame the pilot's art! 


Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord ! 
T by mercy ſet me free, 
Whilſt in the confidence of pray'r, 
My foul took hold on thee ! 
Fir tho in dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave, 
1 knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. | 
Vor. II. Aa aa | The 
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The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy will; 
The ſea that roar d at thy command, 
At thy command was flill, 


In midſt of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy mercy I'll adore, 
And praiſe thee for thy me reies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more. 


My life, if thou preſerv'/t my life, 
Thy ſacrifice ſhall be; 

And death, if death muſt be my doom, 
Shall join my ſoul to thee, 


Were we to prepare our minds by a conſtant exerciſe o 
an evening and morning ſacrifice, from the pillow, in the 
full perſuaſion of the Providence of God, it might add 
ſoftneſs to our flumbers, and ſplendor to the light. W. 
might riſe and mix with the world, in a firmer confidence 
of being ſhielded by the arm of omnipotence. 

Hath not Chrz/t commanded that our light ſhould ſhine be 
fore men, that we may glorify our Father who is in heaven! 
How can we do this more effectually, than by our whalt 
houſe ſerving the God of our fathers, by offering up to hin 
the daily incenſe of our prayers ? 

There are yet ſome perſons among us, who collect thei 
relations and dependants, their friends and domeſtics, or af 
many of them as the nature of their ſituation will admit 
living under the ſame roof, to offer up the oblation of prayer 
as conſtantly as the morning and the night returns. L= 
ſtudious to poliſh their manners, form their taſte, an 
adapt their conceptions to the ſtandard of the diminutiv 
cuſtoms of the world, they boldly accept the invitations © 
their reaſon and faith they rouſe from the downy bed « 
floth, and break the ſhackles which faſhion and the diſſipa 
tion of the times have ſo artfully gilded. Daily they take 
comprehenſive view of heaven and earth; and converli 
with the nobleſt objects which the ſoul is capable of ente 


taining, ſurvey both worlds, and prepare for eternity ! 
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The life of every man, is hourly drawing to the lees. It 
ſhould be the grand buſineſs of his days to make theſe bright 
and ſparkling; and by purging them from the foul droſs 
render them ſweet and refreſhing. Is it poſſible to make 
them more delicious than the, ſprings of pleaſure, at which 
youth is wont to drink ſo eagerly? Yes: the young cannot 
enjoy all the advantage of age, tho' the aged may reliſh the 
higheſt ſweets of youth. The genuine delights of religion 
comprehend all that memory or fancy, judgment or affection can 
furniſh to the ſoul of man: and the power of religion is 
found in prayer, in calm peace and comfort, and the contem- 
plation of the perfections of God. 

The taſte of a polite nation may be ſo vitiated, as to ſhrink 
back with diſdain, at the mention of a manual of devotion; 
x a fever of the blood may deſtroy all defire of food, at 
the moment that the body languiſhes moſt and tends to its 
diſſolution for want of nouriſhment, 

Calm, pure, elevated, manly devotion, is the ſoul of life, 
to the moſt animated of the children of men: pleaſant as 
light to the eye, water to parched thirſt, reſt to the tired, or 
prdon to the deſponding priſoner, expecting an ignominious 
death! | 

Were our minds truly poſſeſſed of a juſt ſenſe of our rela- 
ton to God, the employment of the ſhort intervals here re- 
commended, might conſtitute the moſt pleaſant of our tran- 
lent moments ; and we might learn by taking conſtant heed 
0 our ways, to make all the hours of our lives ſweet, as one 
continued prayer. 

In regard to the variety, which conſtitutes theſe diurnal 
lerotional exerciſes ; tho? they differ from thoſe, which con- 
it of a multiplicity of prayers only, yet are they not Jeſs 
Rrerential to the deity, nor do I apprehend they will ad- 
Miniſter leſs to the great ends of piety. Much intenſeneſs of 
bought is not the property of common mortals ; therefore the 
uſe of many prayers, or very long ones, at one and the ſame 
ime, is not ſuited to general practice. 

To avoid the error of too much expectation of good, and 
0% little attention to devotion, the remedy may poſſibly be 
bund in the method which I have taken: I am ſupported in 

Aa a a 2 it 
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ſhortened and varied, may be deemed the more conſiſtent, 
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it by a very high authority: the breaks in our common 
liturgy are founded on the ſame principle. If this admira}l, 
collection and compoſition were divided into a choice, for two or 
three times, the cauſe of piety would probably receive no 
injury. However this may be, private family devotion, thus 


Milton ſpeaking of our firſt parents, ſays, 


« Lowly they bowed adoring, and began 

<< Their oriſons, each morning duly paid 

< In various flile ; for neither various ſtile 

<< Nor holy rapture wanted they, to praiſe 

4 Their Maker, in fit flrains pronounc d, or ſung 
<< Unmeditated, ſuch prompt eloquence 

<< Flow'd from their lips, in proſe or numerous verſe, 
More tuneable than needed lute or harp, 

« To add more ſweetneſs,” 


The opinion of this great poet, might poſſibly be for the 
diſuſe of forms, according to the enthuſiaſm of his time; and 
if every one were poſſeſſed of ſuch powers as he was, the 
principle might be warranted: my meaning with regard 
to variety, is founded on a perſuaſion, that with all poflible 
aſſiſtance, even from forms of prayer, the mind will wander; 
but the more it is brought home by the aids of fancy, and 
variety of mode and expreſſion, the fairer it bids for ſuch im- 
preſſions as are molt grateful to the deity, 


Mo i 
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INVOCATION, 


BE joyful in the Lord: ſerve him with bun, and 
praiſe his name for ever. 
For he is God; it is he who hath made us, and not we 
eurſelves. 
Let us come into his preſence with thankſgiving, Let us 


zive unto the Lord the glory due unto his name. 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


PSALMS. 


For pardon of fons. 


me in thy diſpleaſure | | 

Have mercy upon me, for I am weak. O heal me, for my 
beart is vexed / 

Turn thee, O God, and deliver my ſoul: O ſave me for 
thy mercies ſake |! 

For in death, who can remember thee : j ad who can give 
thee thanks in the grave ? 

| am weary of my fins: O Lord deliver my ſoul ! 

Away from me, all ye that work vanity : for the Lord will 
tear the voice of my weeping. 

Hear my petition, O Lord, and receive my prayer. 

Unto the will I lift up my ſoul : my God, I have put my truff 
thee: O let me not be confounded, neither let mine 
enemies triumph over me. 

None who hope in thee will ever be aſhamed !— 
Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


** 
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Lord, rebuke me not in thine indignation, nor chaſten 
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The excellency of the commandments, 


Herewithal ſhall a young man cleanſe his way: even 
by ruling himſelf after thy commandments 
Bleſſed art thou, O Lord: O teach me thy ſtatutes. 
Let me talk of thy commandments, and have reſpect unto 
thy ways. 
My del:;ght ſhall be in thy ſtatutes : and I will not forget 
thy word. Glory be to thee, O Lord / 
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Prediction of the coming of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Iſaiah xl. 


Omfort ye, comfort ye, my people, ſaith your God: 
ſpeak ye comfortably to Feruſalem, and cry unto her, 
that her warfare is accompliſhed, that her iniquity is par- 
doned ; for ſhe hath received of the Lord's hand deuble for all 
her fins. The voice of him that crieth in the wilderneſs, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make trait in the deſert a high 
way for our God ! Every valley ſhall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill ſhall be made low, and the crooked ſhall be mad: 
rait, and the rough places plain. And the glory of the Lord ſhall 
be revealed, and all fleſh ſhall ſee it together, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath ſpoken it. x 


Part of our Saviour"s fermon on the mount. 


| WI EN ye pray, uſe not vain repetitions as the heathers 
do : for they think they ſhall be heard for their 

much ſpeaking. Moreover, when ye fa/?, be not as the hy- 
pocrites, of a ſad countenance : for they disfigure their faces 
that they may appear unto men to faſt. Verily I ſay unto | 
you, they have their reward. Lay not up for yourſelves trea- 
ſures upon earth, where moth and ruſt do corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and /eal.—But lay up for yourſelves 
treaſures in heaven, where neither moth nor ruft doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through and ſteal.— 
Behold the fowls of the air; for they ſ not, neither do 


they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heaven!y Fatler 
fred 
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fudeth them. Are ye not much better than they? Which of you 
by taking thought can add one cubit unto his ſtature ? And 
why take ye thought for raiment ? Conſider the lilies of the 
field how they grow, they toil not, neither do they ſpin.— And 
yet I ſay unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of theſe /—Wherefore if God ſo cloath the 
graſs of the field, which to-day ic, and to-morrow is caſt 
into the oven, ſhall he not much more cloath you, O ye of 
little faith ?—Therefore take no thought, ſaying, What ſhall 
we eat? or what ſhall we drink? or wherewithal ſhall we be 
chatbed?— (for aft-- I theſe things do the Gentiles ſeek) 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
theſe things. —But ſeek ye fir/t, the kingdom of God and hit 
righteouſneſs, and all zheſe things ſhall be added unto you. 


' 


Hymn on CHARITY. 


4 Parapbraſe on the thirtcenth chapter of the firſt epifile ta the 


Corinthians. 


8 D ID ſweeter ſounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounc'd or angel ſung: 
Had I all knowledge human and divine, 
That thought can reach or ſcience can define : 


And had I power to give that knowledge birth 
In all the ſpeeches of the babling earth : 

Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breaſt inſpire, 
To weary tortures and rejoice in fire 


Or had I faith, like that which Iſrael ſaw, 
When Moſes gave them miracles and law: 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent gueſt, 

Were not thy power exerted in my breaſt, 


Thoſe ſpeeches would ſend up unheeded pray'r, 
That ſcorn of life, would be but wild deſpair. 
A cymbal's ſound were better than my voice, 
My faith were form, my gloquence were noiſe. 


Bleſt 
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Hhleſt charity, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind; 
Knows with juſt rein, and gentle hand to guide 
Betwixt vile ſhame, and arbitrafy pride: 
Not ſoon provok'd, ſhe eaſily forgives, 
And much ſhe ſuffers, as ſhe much believes: 


Soft peace ſhe brings, wherever ſhe arrives ; 
She builds our quiet, as ſhe forms our lives : 


| Lays the rough paths of peeviſh nature ev'n, 
= And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 
Þ Each other gift which God on man beſtows, 
i | It's proper bound, and due reſtriction knows, 
1 To one fix'd purpoſe dedicates it's pow'r, 
Þ And finiſhing its act, exiſts no more. 
| | Thus in obedience to what heav'n decrees, 
Knowledge ſhall fail, and prophecy ſhall ceaſe : 


1 But laſting charity's new ample ſway, 
. Not bound by time, nor ſubject to decay ; 
1 In happy triumph ſhall for ever live, 
And endleſs good diffuſe, and endleſs praiſe receive.“ 


1. Morning prayer. 


O Anise and cverlging Cod, whoſe Providence has 
brought us to the return of light; defend us, we 


beſeech thee, by thy power, that we may avoid every kind of WW dem 
ſin and danger. Let the daily tribute of our thanks flow from Ar 
our hearts; and accept, O God, we beſeech thee, our te- lope 
pentance, according to thy gracious promiſes declared to Gl 


mankind, by Jeſus Chriſt, Grant, for his ſake, that we 
may live ſoberly and righteouſly the remaining days of our 
lives, to, the ſalvation of our ſouls, and the glory of thy holy w 


name. [ \ 
2, Our Father, &c. | [ 

| make 

„3. For repentance. © For 


A Lmighty God and heavenly Father, who in thy great fer t. 
© mercy haſt promiſed forgiveneſs of ſins, to all who wi 


hearty repentance, and true faith, turn unto thee: have 
| 5 mercy V 
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nerty upon us! Pardon and deliver us from all our fins !— 
Confirm and ſtrengthen us in all goodneſs !—And bring us, 
O Lord, to everlaſting life, through Jeſus Chriſt our Redeemer. 
fmen, 


Mod DAY AFTERNOON or NIGHT. 
INvocAarTioN. 


HOU Lord art good, and worthy to be had in perpe- 
tual remembrance! for thy mercy is everlaſting, and thy 
truth endureth to all generations! : 
Unto thee, O Lord, do we lift up our ſouls, and magnify 
thy name for ever and ever! 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


PS ALMS. 
On the vanity of human life. 


] ORD, let me conſider my end, and the number of my 


days: that I may be certified I have but a ſhort time to 
ve, 


Behold, thou haſt made my days as it were a ſpan long: 
and mine age is even as nothing in reſpe&t of Thee: verily 
eyery man living is altogether vanity ! 

Man walketh in a vain ſhadow, and diſuieteth himſelf in 
wan: he heapeth up riches, and cannot tell who ſhall gather 
them, 

And now,. Lord, What ſhould be the object of my hope? My 
lope is in Thee! 

Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


T hankſgtving. 


[ Will give thanks unto thee, O Lord, with my whole heart ; 

[ will ſpeak of all thy marvellous works 

| will be glad and rejoice in Thee; yea my ſong will I 
ke of thy name, O thou Moſt High! 

For Thou wilt judge the world in righteouſneſs: and mini- 
er true judgment unto the people. 

Thou alſo wilt be a defence for the oppreſſed: even a re- 
lge in time of trouble, 
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And they that know thy name, will put their truſt in Thee; 
for thou, Lord, haſt never failed them that ſeek Thee 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


The birth of Chrisi. 
Matth. 1. 18. 


HE birth of Jeſus Chri/t was on this wiſe : When a 

his mother Mary was eſpouſed to Foſeph, before they came 
together ſhe was found with child of the Holy Ghoſt, Then 
Foſeph her huſband, being a juſt man, and not willing to 
make her a public example, was minded to put her away 
- privily, But, while he thought on theſe things, behold the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto him, in a dream, ſaying, 
« Toſeph, thou ſon of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife; for that which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghuft 
And ſhe ſhall bring forth a Son, and thou ſhalt call his name Jeſu, 
for He ſhall ſave his people from their ſins!“ 


Caution for a Chriſtian life. 
Romans Xiii, 


HE night is far ſpent, the day is at hand; let us there- 
fore caſt off the works of darkneſs, and put on the armour 
of light, Let us walk hone/tly, as in the day; not in rioting] 
and drunkenneſs; not in chambering and wantonneſs; not in ſriſt 
and envying: but put ye on the Lord Feſus Chriſt; and make 
not proviſion for the fe, to fulfil the Ius thereof. 


In contemplation of the wonders of creation, 


T HE ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial ſky, 
And ſpangled heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

Th' unwearied ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power diſplay, 

And publiſhes to every land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


3 Sol 
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Soon as th' evening ſhades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt'ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 

Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole, 


What though, in ſolemn ſilence, all 

Move round this dark terreſtrial ball; 
What though nor real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found; 

In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 

The Hand that made us is divine. 


Ps ALM which may be ſung. 


For conſtancy in religious obedience. 


5 
ur 
. 
2 
ke 


EACH me, O teach me, Lord, thy way; 
So to my life's remoteſt day, 
By thy unerring precepts led, 
My willing feet its paths ſhall tread. 
Inform'd by Thee, with ſacred awe 0 
My heart ſhall meditate thy law; 100% 
And, with celeſtial wiſdom fill'd, 0% 
To Thee its full obedience yield. 
Give me to know thy words aright, 
(Thy word my ſoul's ſupreme delight) 
That, purg'd from thirſt of gold, my mind | 
In them its better wealth may find. I! 
O turn from vanity mine eye, — | 
To me thy quick*ning ſtrength ſupply, WE || 
And with thy promis'd mercy chear = | 
A heart devoted to thy fear. | I! | 


—_— 
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4. Evening Prayer. 
OST merciful God, and tender Father of mankind, 


we beſetch thee to receive the humble tribute of out 
thanks, for all thy mercies vouchſafed unto us this day paſt, 
Forgive the numerous fins we have committed, and pardon 
all our ſecret faults (a). In thy awful preſence we offer up 
the ſacrifice of our hearts: accept it, O Lord, as our even- 
ing oblation, and hearken to our unfeigned prayer! Banifh 
from us all evil thoughts: let not our own imaginations con- 
ſpire againſt us: and protect us from all the perils of this night, 
Be thou our guard and our defence, and, as we now ceafe from 
the cares and labours of the day, we truſt that in thy good time, 
O Lord, thou wilt bring us to eternal reft, in Jeſus Chriſt, 
our bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer. 


5. Our Father, & c. 


6. For . of prayer. 
O Heavenly King, Almighty and Eternal God, we thy ſinful 


creatures implore thy parental goodneſs !—Thou who art 

the tender Father of mankind, accept the humiliation of our 
hearts. Aſſiſt us, O merciful Creator, that we may trult 
in thee as our only good Fill us with thy grace, that, thro' 
faith in the blood of Chriſt, we may live in obedience to thy 
laws, and obtain remiſſion of our fins, and all the benefits 
of his paſſion. To thee, O God, we offer up our ſouls and 
bodies, as a reaſonable, holy and lively ſacrifice! And al- 
though our ſins be ſo numerous, that we are not worthy to 
ſtand in thy ſight, we beſcech thee, of thy goodneſs, to accept 
our prayers! Receive them, O God of mercy, through the 
mediation of Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour, by whom, and with 
whom, in the Unity of the Holy Spirit, all hon our and glor, 
dominion and power be unto thee, O Father Almighty, 
world without end! Amen. 


(a) To make ſuch pauſes as may afford time for ſome recollection, 
as cach may apply to himſelf the fins he is conſcious of. 
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7. For pardon of fins, in the hour of death. 


2 HER of angels and men! Almighty Lord and 

Creator of univerſal being, in whom do live the ſpirits 
of the juſt made perfect! O let our ſouls be acceptable in 
thy ſight! Waſh them in the blood of that immaculate Lamb 
which was ſhed for the fins of the world; that the defilements 
they have contracted may be purged away. And thou, O Lord 
of life, and Saviour of the world, forgive our tranſgreſſions ! 
Plead thou our cauſe at the throne of mexcy, and receive us 
into everlaſting b bliſs! 


Second Part of MonDay NIGHT. 


INVOCATION. 


God, what is man, that thou art mindful of him; and 
the ſon of man, that thou viſiteſt him ?— 
Who ſhall aſcend into the hill of the Lord, or who ſhall 
riſe up in his holy place? 
Even he, that hath clean hands and a pure heart; and that 
hath not lifted up his mind unto vanity, nor ſworn to deceive 
his neighbour, 


Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


Pe AL Ms. 
For truſt in God. 


T HOU waſt my hope when I hanged yet upon my 
mother's breaſt, | | 
have been left unto Thee ever ſince 1 was born; thou art 
my Cod; even from my mother's womb |. 

Be not thou far from me, O Lord : thou art my ſuccour, 
haſte thee to help me. 

praiſe the Lord, ye that fear him, magnify him all ye 
ſins of men ! 

For he hath not deſpiſed the low eſtate of the poor: he hath 
not hid his face from him; but when he called unto him he 
tealed him. 

The poor ſhall eat and be ſatisfied; they that ſeek after 


e Lord ſhall praiſe him; they ſhall live for erer! 1 
wh | | e 
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Let all the ends of the world remember themſelves, and 
be turned unto the Lord, and all the kindred of the nations 
worſhip before him, 

For the kingdom is the Lord's, and He is the governor 
among the people. 1 

All they that go down into the du, ſhall kneel before him: 
and no man hath quickened his own ſoul. 

They ſhall return, and the heavens ſhall declare his righte- 
ouſneſs. 


Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


For confidence in God under all conditions. 


T HO U, O Lord, art my defender: thou art my worſhip: 
and the lifter up of my head. 

T lay me down and ſleep, and riſe up again; for thou, Lord, 
ſuſtaineſt me. 

Salvation belongeth unto thee, O Lord, and thy bleſſing 
is upon thy people. 

When I remember thee, my heart is glad, and my glory (a) 
rejoiceth, my fleſh alſo reſteth in hope 

Thou ſheweſt me the path of life: in thy preſence is the 
fubneſs of joy; and at thy right hand there is pleaſure for ever- 
more. 

Thou, Lord, art my light and my ſalvation, whom ſhall 
I fear? Thou, Lord, art the frength of my life, of whom ſhall 
I be afraid? 


Appearance of angels at the birth of Chriſt. 
Luke ii. 15. 


ND it came to paſs, as the angels were gone away 
from them to heaven, the ſhepherds ſaid one to another, 

Let us now go even unts,Bithlehem, and ſee this thing which is cont 

to paſs, which the Lord hath made known unto us. And they came 

with haſte, and found Mary and Foſeph and the Babe lying 
in a manger. And, when they had ſeen it, they made known 
abroad the ſaying which was told them concerning this Child. 


(a) The ſoul and rational nature, 


Deſert 
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Deſcription of the life of a true Chriſtian. 
Coloffians iii. 1. 
p U T on bowels of mercy, kindneſs, bumbleneſs F mind, meek- 
neſs, long-ſuffering, forbearing one another, and forgiving 
one another, if any man have a quarrel againſt any; even as 


Chriſt forgave you, ſo alſo do ye. And above all theſe things, 
put on charity, which is the bond of perfeCtneſs. And let 


the peace of God rule in your hearts, to which alſo ye are 


called in one body; and be ye thankful, Let the word of 
Chriſt dwell in you richly, in all wiſdom, teaching and ad- 
moniſhing one another, in pſalms, and hymns, and ſpiritual 
ſmgs, ſinging with grace in your hearts to the Lord. And 
whatſoever ye do, in word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jeſus, giving thanks to God and the Father by him. 


The hopes of a Chriſtian, 
I John iii. ver. 1. 


BE HOLD what manner of love the Father hath be- 

{towed upon us, that we ſhould be called the ſons of 
God: Therefore the world knoweth us not, becauſe it knew 
hm not. Beloved, now are we the ſons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we ſhall be: but we know, that when he 
(hall appear, we ſhall be lie him; for we ſhall ſee him as he is. 
And every man, that hath this hope in him, purifieth himſelf, 
eyen as he is pure. Whoſoever committeth fin, tranſgreſſeth 


e know, that he was manifeſted to take away our fins; and 
n him is 20 fm, Whoſoever abideth in him, ſinneth not: 
Whoever ſinneth, hath not ſeen him, neither #nown him. 
Little children, let no man deceive you: he that doeth righteouſ- 
eſs is righteous, even as he is righteous. He that committeth fin 
s of the devil; for the devil ſinneth from the beginning. 


for this purpoſe, the Sen of Ged was manifeſted, that he might 
iliroy the works of the devil. 


A HYMN 
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ao the law, for fin is the tranſgreſſion of the law. And 
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A Hymn. 
The Chriſtian's contemplation. 


I N vain the duſky night retires, 
And ſullen ſhadows fly : 
In vain the morn with purple light 
Adorns the eaſtern ſky: 


In vain the gaudy riſing ſun 
The wide horizon gilds; 

Comes glitt'ring o'er the filver ſtreams, 
And chears the dewy fields: 


In vain, diſpenſing vernal ſweets, 
The morning breezes play; 

In vain the birds, with chearful ſongs, 
Salute the new-born day : 


In vain, unleſs my Saviour's face 
Theſe gloomy clouds controul ; 
And diſſipate the ſullen ſhades 


T hat preſs my drooping ſoul. 


Oh! viſit then thy ſervant, Lord, 
With favour from on high; 

Ariſe my bright immortal Sun, 
And all theſe ſhades will die. 


O when ſhall I behold thy face, 

All radiant and ſerene, * 
Without thoſe envious duſky clouds 

That make a veil between? 


When ſhall that long-expedted day 
Of ſacred viſion be, 

When my impatient ſoul ſhall make 
A near approach to Thee? 


Hymns 
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HY MN of Thankſgiving (a). 


RAISE to God, immortal praiſe, 
For the love that crowns our days: 
Bounteous Source of ey'ry joy, 
Let thy praiſe our tongues employ : 


For the bleſſings of the field; 
For the ſtores the gardens yield; 
For the vine's exalted juice; 
For the gen'rous olive's uſe. 


Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow ſheaves of ripen'd grain, 
Clouds that drop their fatt'ning dews, 
Suns that temp'rate warmth diffuſe; 


All that ſpring, with bounteous hand, 
Scatters o'er the ſmiling land ; 

All that lib'ral autumn pours 

From her rich o'erflowing ſtores; 


Theſe to thee, my God, we owe, 
Source whence all our bleflings flow ! 
And for theſe my ſoul ſhall raiſe 


Grateful vows and ſolemn praiſe! 


Yet ſhould riſing whirlwinds tear 
From its ſtem the ripen'd ear; 
Should the fig-tree's blaſted ſhoot 


Drop her green untimely fruit; 


Should the vine put forth no more, 
Nor the olive yield her ſtore; 


Though the ſick'ning flocks ſhould fall, 


And the herds deſert the ſtall ; 


Should thine alter'd hand reſtrain 
The early and the latter rain, 
Blaſt each op'ning bud of joy, 
And the riling ear deſtroy ; 


(a) Miſs Aikin. 


Vor. II. Ccce 


Yet 
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Yet to Thee my ſoul ſhall raiſe 
Grateful vows and ſolemn praiſe; 


And, when ev'ry bleſſing's flown, 
Love Thee—ſor Thyſelf alone. 


8. EvEninG PRAYER. 


Lmighty Lord, who by thy merciful tenderneſs haſt con- 
ducted us in ſafety to the concluſion of this day; forgive 
our offences committed againſt Thee, that we may retire to 
reſt in peace, and humble confidence of thy protection. Let 
this return of the hour of ſleep, remind us of the ſhortneſs 
of life, and teach us what it is to die !—Preſerve us, O God, 
for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake, in whoſe moſt bleſſed name, and 
the comprehenſive words which he hath taught us, we offer 
up our petition at thy throne. 


9. Our Father, &c. 


10. For repentance, 


OST merciful Father of mankind, look down, we be- 

ſeech the, from thy glory, and behold us miſerable ſin- 
ners, who deplore our manifold violations of thy holy laws, 
and all the weakneſſes and depravity which have ſo often gained 
dominion over us! O give us thy ſaving health, that we may 
again recover our freedom from ſin; and the enjoyment 0 
our minds in peace. Deliver us from the pangs of fear, Þ 
That hope and truſt in Thee which lead to everlaſting life 


U 
Let our earneſt ſupplications and prayers find admittance al 4, 
thy throne, O God, through the merits and interceſſion of ti, fo 
Son, who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Spirit dne 
one God, for ever and ever! Whil 
mere 
Il. For purity and charity. nal 
Pain 


OST merciful God, and tender Father, who didſt ſend 
thine only Son into the world to ſave mankind; we be 
ſcech thee to diſpoſe our hearts to repentance. Keep us in 
ſtate of conſtant watchfulneſs and humility, that we may 79 
ve entangled in the ſnares of the world, nor the luſts Whicl 
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war againſt the ſoul, Give us a true zeal for thy glory; and 
compaſſion for the ignorant and them who walk in darkneſs. 
Make us the inſtruments of thy providence in bringing them 
to a ſenſe of their guilt; that, through thy mercy, they may 
forſake the evil of their doings and live, Grant this, we be- 
ſeech thee, O God, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, our bleſſed Lord 
and Redeemer, | 


12. For Thankſgiving. 


E praiſe and magnify thy glorious name, O Lord, 

and offer up the incenſe of our prayers to Thee, in 
the profoundeſt gratitude and ſincereſt love. O cheer our 
hearts with the brightneſs of thy countenance ; and let us 
xcept thy mercies paſt, as an earneſt of thy future favour. 
Let not our ſouls be ſorrowful as men without hope, but 
conſider the boundleſs mercies which Thou haſt ſhewn, in 
every age, to all the children of men. Thus inſpired with 
the zeal of our truſt and the awfulneſs of our fear, we devote 
dur hearts to Thee, in whom all comfort and joy are centered. 
This we beg for his ſake, whoſe love for us extended even 
to the ſuffering an ignominious death ! 


13. For a happy death, 


[© OK down, O Lord, from thy triumphant glory, and 

behold us miſerable ſinners: proſtrate before thee. Give 
us grace to conſider, that man hath but a hort time to live, 
ind is full of trouble: as he cometh up, ſo is he cut down, like 
6 fwer; fleeing as it were a ſhadow, and never continuing in 
ane ſtay. To whom, O Lord, ſhall we ſeek for ſuccour, 
Whilſt our ſins are ſo juſtly offenſive to thee. O ſhut not thy 
merciful ears to our prayers! And thou, O Chriſt, the eter- 


ka Judge of men, ſuffer us not, in our laſt hours, for any 
Pans of death, to fall from thee! 
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Tu Es day MorNING. 


INVOCATION, 


God, we praiſe and worſhip thee, the Creator and Go- 
vernor of all things viſible and inviſible. 
Thou art greatly to be praiſed and had in reverence by 
all who draw nigh unto thee ! 
We acknowledge thee the one living and true God: God 
in heaven above, and in earth beneath, and e all 
the worlds: there is none beſides thee ! 
Thou who art gone up on high; who haſt led captivity 
captive, and received gifts for men; yea even for thine 
enemies, that the Lord God might dwell among them. 
Praiſed be thy name, even thine who A us, and 
poureth thy benefits upon us 
He is our God, even the God of whom cometh our ſalva- 
tion: God is the Lord; by whom we eſcape death,” ' 
PSALMS, 
The excellency of the commandments, 


PEN thou mine eyes, O Lord : Wins I may ſee the 
wondrous things of thy law. | TORE: 
Make me to underſtand the way of thy commandments: 
and ſo ſhall I talk of thy wondrous works. 


Take from me the way of lying: and cauſe thou 1 me to 
make much of thy law. 


I have choſen the way of truth, and 105 judgments as 
] Jaid before me. 


Give me underſtanding, and I that Pos thy law: Vea, 
ſhall "oy it with my whole heart, un be to 1 O Lord. 


R "—__ 
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| Repentance and Thankſgiving. 


1 HE ſorrows of my heart are enlarged : O bring thou me 
out of my trouble. | 
Look upon my adverſity and Ry and forgive all my 
ſin, 
O keep my ſoul and deliver me, let me not be confounded 
whilſt I put my truſt in thee. 


Put me not to rebuke, O Lord, neither chaſten me in thy 
heavy diſpleaſure. 


Forſake me not, in thine anger : neither chaſten me in 
thy heavy diſpleaſure, 

Forſake me not, O Lord my God : be not far from me. 

Have mercy upon me, after thy great goodneſs : ac- 
cording to the multitude of thy mercies put away mine 
offences. 

O give me the comfort of thy help again: and ſtabliſh 
me with thy free ſpirit. 

Let the ſacrifice of my troubled ſpirit be acceptable to 
thee, O God: deſpiſe not my broken and contrite heart. 

Thy loving kindneſs is better than life itſelf : 

As long as I live will I magnify thee, and lift up my hands 
in thy name. 

Be thou my helper, O God, that under the ſhadow of thy 
vings I may rejoice. Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


d 


* 


T hankſgiving. 


O God, thou wilt not forget the poor; the patient abiding 
of the meek will not periſh for ever, 

Thy way is an undefiled way; thy word is tried in the fire. 
Thou art the defender of all them that put their truſt in 
thee, 

For who is God, but the Lord; or who hath any ſtrength 
except thee, O God | 

The Lord liveth ; bleſſed be my ſtrong helper : and praiſed 
be the God of my ſalvation. 

For this cauſe will I give thanks unto thee, O Lord : and 
ing praiſes unto thy name. Glory be to thee, O Lord. 
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The wiſe men from the Eaft miraculouſly informed of the birth 
of Chriſt. J 


HEN Herod, when he had privily called the 

wiſe men, enquired of them diligently what 
time the ſtar appeared: and he ſent them to Bethlebem, and 
ſaid, Go and ſearch diligently for the young child, and when 
ye have found him, bring me word again, that I alſo may go 
and worſhip him. When they had heard the king, they de- 
parted ; and lo the ſtar which they ſaw in the eaſt went before 
them, till it came and ſtood over where the young child was, 
When they ſaw the ſtar, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy. And when they were come into the houſe, they ſaw 
the young child, with Mary his mother, and fell down and 
worſhipped him. And when they had opened their treaſures, 
they preſented unto him gifts, gold and frankincenſe and 
myrrh. And being warned of God in a dream, that they 
ſhould not return to Herod, they departed into their own 
country another way. 


Purity and humility in Chriſt. 
Epiſt. Rom. xii. 1. 


Beſeech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 

that ye preſent your bodies a living ſacrifice, holy and ac- | 
ceptable unto God, which is your reaſonable ſervice : and be 
not conformed to this world : but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind, that ye may prove what is That good 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God, For I ſay, thro 
the grace given unto me, to every man that is among you, | 
not to think of himſelf more highly than he ought to think, 
but to think ſoberly, according as God hath dealt to every 
man the meaſure of faith. For as we have many members 
in one body, and all members have not the ſame office; ſo 
we being many, are one body in Chri/?, and every one, men” 
bers one of another, 


HYMN. 


11 


H v M N. 
On the crucifixion of our Saviour ! 


« A H! whence theſe dire portents around, 
That earth and heav'n amaze? 
Wherefore do earthquakes cleave the ground, WG! 
Why hides the ſun his rays ? | 


4 

' 

14 

Not thus did Sinai's trembling head [! 
With ſacred horror nod, I! 
Beneath the dark pavilion ſpread ö | 
Of the deſcending God il 


What tongue the tortures can declare 
Of this vindictive hour ? 

Wrath he alone had will to ſhare, 
As he alone had pow'r ! 


See ſtreaming from the fatal tree 
His all-atoning blood, 

Is this the Infinite ?— Tis He! 
My Saviour and my God | 


For me theſe pangs his ſoul aſſail, 
For me the death is borne! 

My ſins gave ſharpneſs to the nail; 
And pointed every thorn. 


Let fin no more my ſoul enſlave; 
Break, Lord, the tyrant's chain ; 
Oh ſave me whom thou cam'ſt to ſave, 


d Nor bleed, nor die in vain !” 
0 

u, PRAYERS. 

k, | 
ry I4. For the morning. 


() God of Mercy, behold thy ſervants who are rifen from 145 
the death of ſleep; accept the tribute of our thanks for MW 
this, and all thy mercies. Defend us this day from all the Wk 
perils to which we are expoſed. Let the bright example of i 
dur bleſſed Redeemer, be ever preſent to our thoughts; 1 
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that knowing our duty, we may diſcharge it with a {tci& 
attention to thy ſacred word; and our whole lives become as 
one continued prayer] Give us, we beſeech thee, fo true 3 
ſenſe of our dependance on thee, that we may ſubmit with 
an humble and a contrite ſpirit, to whatever thy Providence 
ſhall ordain; that in the highe/? flow of proſperity, or the 
loweſt ebb of affliction, we may rejoice in the hopes of thy 
mercy, through TFeſus Chrift our Squicur, who hath com- 
manded is when we pray to ſay, 


15. Our Father, &c. 


16. For repentance, 


URN us, O Lord, from the wickedneſs we have com- 

mitted, that we may do whatever is lawful and right. 
Hear us, we beſeech thee, and fave our ſouls ! In thy awful 
preſence we now acknowledge our tranſgreflions, and lament 
our ſins O Father Almighty, we have ſinned againſt thee, 
and our own conſcience, and are not worthy of thy protec- 
tion; yet haſt thou been graciouſly pleaſed to preſerve us 
from deſtruction. Correct us, O Lord, but not in thine anger, 
leſt we periſh for ever! We beſeech thee, by the blood of 
Chriſt, to forgive our offences; and in thy great mercy to 
deliver us, for the ſake of the ſame Jeſus Chriſt, the Savicur 
of the world ! | 


17. For a happy reſurrection. 


Lmighty Father, who didſt ſend thine only fon Jef 

Chriſt into the world, to viſit and redeem mankind; 
give us grace, we beſeech thee, that in the laſt day, when 
he ſhall come again in his glorious majeſty, to judge both 
the living and the dead, we may riſe to the life immortal, 
through him, who liveth and reigneth, with thee and the 
Holy Spirit, one God, world without end, 


Turks DAY EVENING or NIGHT. 


Invacation. 


HOU alone art from everlaſting, without beginning of 
days, or end of years. Thou liveſt and reigneſt for cv 


We 
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We magnify thee, the high and lofty one, who inhabiteſt 

ernity ! 
1 4 dwelleſt in light inacceſſible and full of glory ; ; 
whom no mortal eye hath ſeen, or can fee. 

Infinite art thou, O God ! Thou dwelleſt not in temples 
made with hands ! 

The univerſe is thy temple : thou art preſent at all times, 
inevery part of thy dominion ; and in thee we live, and move, 
and have our being |! 


PSALMS. 
On the vanity of life. 


EAR my prayer, O Lord, and with thine ears conſider 

my calling : withhold not thy peace at my tears. 

O ſpare me a little, that I may recover my ftrength (a), 
before I go hence, and be no more ſeen. 

My mouth ſhall ſpeak of wiſdom : and my heart ſhall muſe 
of underſtanding. 

There be ſome who put their truſt in their goods ; and 
boaſt themſelves in the multitude of their riches : 

But no man may deliver his brother, nor make agreement 
unto God for him ; 

For it coſt more to redeem his ſoul ; ſo that he muſt let it 
alone for ever. 

We ſee that wiſe men alſo die and periſh together ; as 
well as the ignorant and fooliſh, and leave their riches for 
hers, 

dome think that their houſes ſhall continue : and theic 
dwelling places endure from one generation to another, and 
that they ſhall call the lands for ever, after their own names. 

But when thou with rebukes doſt chaſten man for fin, 
lou makeſt his beauty to conſume away, like as it were a 
moth fretting a garment : — every man therefore is but 
"aty,—Glory be to thee, O Lord ! 


Character 


x of 
Evel 


(a) Strength in this place may be underſtosd integrity of heart, as 
Fell as freedom from ſickneſs, 
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C baradter of the Meſſiah in relation to his forerunner 
Jobn the Baptist. 
John i. 1. 


N the beginning was the Vord, and the Word was with 

God, and the Word was God, The ſame was in the be- 
ginning with God, All things were made by him, and without 
him was not any thing made that was made. In him was 
life, and the life was the light of men. And the light ſhineth 
in darkneſs, and the darkneſs comprehendeth it not. There 
was a man ſent from God, whoſe name was Fohn : the ſame 
came for a witneſs, to bear witneſs of the light, that all men 
through him might believe. He was not That light, but was 
ſent to bear witneſs of "That light. That was the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, He 
was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not. He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not. But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the ſons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name; which were born, not of Blood, nor of 
the will of the fe, nor of the will of man, but of God, and 
the Word was made fleſh and dwelt among us, (and we be- 


held his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father) 


full of grace and truth. 


» Deſcription of 4 chriſtian 52 
Romans xii. 6. 


AVIN G then gifts, differing according to the gra 
that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophecy, 
according to the proportion of faith ; or miniſtry, let us await 
on our miniſtring; or he that teacheth, on teaching; or he 
that exhorteth, on exhortation : he that giveth, let him do it 
with ſmplicity ; he that ruleth, with diligence ; he that thew- 
eth mercy, with chearſulneſs. Let love be without di ſerula- 
tion. Abhor that which is vi; cleave to that which is guad 
Be kindly affectioned one to another, in honour preferring 
one another; not /othful in buſineſs; fervent in ſpirit, * 


K FE. A © 


(a) 
ad u 
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eltate, 
Hymn on repentance (a), 


Thou eternal God of truth, 
Benignant Lord of love; 
Blot out the madneſs of my youth, 
From thy dread books above. 


Regard, all- powerful gracious God, 
Thine own Meſſiah bleeds ; 
Avert thy juſt avenging rod, 
Ah! due for my miſdeeds. 


And let thy clemency divine, 
The fulneſs of thy grace, 
Conſpicuous in my perſon ſhine, 

And all my crimes efface. 


Thy aid, my Saviour, ſtill impart, 
My.mind from fear releaſe ; 

Still, ſtill direct my contrite heart, 
And ſoothe my ſoul to peace. 


So ſhall each mind by error ſway'd, 
From me thy precepts learn, 


Phat long from thee their God has ſtray d 
With humble hope return. 


On the ſhortneſs and vanity of life. 


EAR, Lord, my pray'r and let my cries 
Accepted to thy throne ariſe; | 
O turn not thou thy face away, 
Nor longer my relief delay ; 


U the Paſtoral elegy, vol, ii. p. 208. 
Dddda 


ing the Lord; rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation ; con- 
tnuing inſtant in prayer; diſtributing to the neceſſity of ſaints 
given to hoſpitality; Bleſs them that perſecute you ; bleſs and 
curſe not. Rejoice with them that do rejoice z and weep with 
them that weep. Be of the ſame mind one towards another, 
Mind not high things, but condeſcend to men of low 


But 


(a) The compoſition of the lady who wrote the hymns in this manual, 
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But mark my ſorrow from on high, 

And pitying to my call reply. 

Faſt as the mountain ſmoke decays, 
On Time's light pinion flit my days: 
As fades the ſhadow of the fun, 
With quick decline my moments run, 
Juſt verging to their cloſe : my face, 
Its vernal bloom, and youthful grace, 
Extinguiſh'd, withers on the eye, 

As plants beneath a hoſtile ſry, 
But thou, bleſt guard of Iſrael's fold, 

Shalt ages ſee, on ages roll'd, 

And thron'd above, to endleſs days 
Extend thy honour, name, and praiſe, 


PRAYERS. 


18. For the evening. 


O God, the ſure defender of all who put their truſt in thee, 
we moſt humbly beſeech thee to keep us this night under 


the ſhadow of thy protection: let thy almighty power ſhield 


us againſt all dangers, and defend us againſt all aſſaults of 
our ſpiritual or bodily enemies, that we may dwell in a ſafe 
and peaceful habitation. Grant this, O Father, for the 
ſake of Feſus Chrift, our bleſſed Lord and Redeemer ! 


19. For conflancy and divine aſſiſtance. 


MCs T merciful God, who, according to the multitude 
| of thy mercies, doſt ſo put away the ſins of thoſe who 
truly repent, that thou remembereſt them no more, open 
thine eyes of mercy upon xs. Conſider aur contrition, and 
accept our unfeigned-tears ! Impute not unto us our former 
fins; but ſtrengthen us with thy holy ſpirit. Receive us, O 
God, under the ſhadow of thy mercy, and preſerve us, for 


20. Our Father, &c, 


21. fir. 


the ſake of thy beloved ſon Jeſus Chri/t, our Redeemer! | 


— 
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21. For meekneſs and purity of heart. 


OA Almighty ! humble our ſouls in thy preſence Remove 

from us all proud looks, and let our hearts be ſtrangers 
to the contempt of any fellow-creature. Let no vain hopes 
deceive us, nor any evil defire pervert our hearts. Leave us 
not to the counſel of ſinners, nor let us fall into their ſnares. 
Set a ſcourge over our thoughts, that the diſcipline of wiſdom 
may rule our hearts, and meekneſs of ſpirit give reſi unto our ſouls. 
Let a habit of zemperance reſtrain our appetites, that neither 
greedineſs nor wrath, nor any unchaſte or evil deſire may pre- 
vail againſt us. Pardon our ignorances and infirmities, and 
teach us to ſerve thee in true faithfulneſs and ſincerity of heart. 
This we beg, O Lord of mercy, for the ſake of the meet and 
bleſſed Redeemer of the world |! 


22. For aſſiſtance under the infirmities of life. 


ALmighty God, the fountain of all wiſdom, who knoweft 

all our wants and neceſſities, we beſeech thee to have 
compaſſion on our infirmities ; and thoſe good things which 
for our ſinfulneſs, we do not, and for our blindneſs we cannot 
ak, vouchſafe to give us for the merits of thy dear ſon Feſus 
Crit our Redeemer, 


f 
e 


23. For a happy death. 


Almighty Lord and Father of Spirits, we beſeech thee 
do give us a right ſenſe of our condition—that while we 
lurvive ſuch daily ſpeRacles of mortality, we may conſider the 
uncertain duration of our own lives, and ſo number our 
tranſient days, and ſeriouſly apply our hearts to holy and 
heavenly wiſdom, that in the end we may be received into 


lie ternal, through the merits of Jeſus Chrift thine only ſon 
ur Lord. Amen. 


Tue s- 
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TVE Ss DAV NTIOR r. 


INVOCATION. | | 
W Hatſoever ye would that men ſhould bon unto you, ſo do 


unto them, for this is the law * the . 


Matth. vii. 12. 
. Todo good and diſtribute nooks not ; he with een ſacri- 
fices God is well pleaſed. Heb: xiii. 16. | 


O put your truſt in God, pour out your hearts before him, 


for he is your hope. 
Give not yourſelves unto vanity :- if riches increaſes; ſet not 
your hearts upon them, | 14 541 ; 


PS AL ids. 
For confidence in God under Mictiont. 


ET not them that truſt in thee, O Lord God of hofts, 
be aſhamed : let not thoſe that ſeek thee, be confounded. 


L 


Hear me, O God, in the multitude of 2. _—y even in 


the truth of thy ſalvation. 

Hear me, I beſeech thee, for thy n kindneſs is com- 
fortable: turn thou unto me according” t to 3: the Nm of 
thy mercies. A 

I will remember thee on my bed, 4 think upon thee 
when I am waking. 

Hide not thy face from thy 33 for J am in trouble. 

When I am poor and in e 5 thy help, O God, 
ſhall lift me up. 

The humble ſhall conſider this, and be glad : ſeek ye after 
God, and your ſoul ſhall live I Gery be to thee, O Lora. 


T hankſeiving. 


God, my heart is ready, my heart is ready, I will fing 
and give praiſe ! 
Let heaven and earth praiſe thee, O God, the ſea and all 


that moveth therein, 


7 10 
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For thy mercy is greater than the heavens, and thy gory 
is above all the earth. 

Thou preſerveſt the /imple ; I was in miſery, and thou didſt 
help me. 

Turn again unto thy reſt, O my ſoul, for the Lock hath 
rewarded thee. 

[| will walk before thee, O Lord, in the land of the 
living. 

I will receive the cup of ſalvation, and call upon the name 
of the Lord! 

[ will offer to thee the ſacrifice of thankſgiving, and I will 
call upon thy name, O Lord! 

| will give thanks unto thee, O Lord, for thou art gracious, 
and thy mercy endureth for ever. 

Thou art my Cod, and 1 will thank thee, thou art my 
God, and I will praiſe thee Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


Chriſt's firſt appearance on his miſſion. | 
Luke ii. 46. Mi 


ND it came to paſs, that after three days they found him 

in the temple (being twelve. years old) ſetting in the 
malt of the doctors, both hearing them and aſking them 11 
queſtions. And all that heard him were aſtoniſhed at his | 
underſtanding and anſwers, And when they ſaw him they |; | 
were amazed : and his mother ſaid, „Son, why haſt thou 1110 
thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I, have ſought 10 
thee ſorrowing.“ And he ſaid unto them, ©* How is it that 
e ought me? Wiſt ye not that I muſt be about y father's 
buſineſs ? ” And they underſtood not the ſaying which he il 
ſpike unto them. And he went down with them, and came i! 
o Nazareth, and was ſubje& unto them. _ | 
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Chrift's triumphant entry into Feruſalem, 
Matthew xxi. 


WHE N they drew nigh unto Jeruſalem, and were come 
to Bethphage, unto the mount of Olives, then ſent 
iſs two diſciples, ſaying unto them, Go into the village over 
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| which was ſpoken by the prophet, ſaying, Tell ye the 
fitting upon an aſs, and a colt the fole of an aſs. And the dif. 
the aſs, and the colt, and put on them their clothes, and 


their garments in the way: others cut down branches from 


that went before, and that followed, cried, ſaying, Hoſamab 
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exainf! you, and flraitway ye ſhall find an aſs tied, and a colt wit) 
ber : looſe them and bring them unto me. And if any man ſay ought 
wnto you, ye ſhall ſay, the Lord hath need of them; and ftraitway be 
will ſend them. All this was done that it might be fulfilled 


daughter of Sion, behold, thy king cometh unto thee, meek and 


ciples went, and did as Jeſus commanded them; and brought 


they ſet him thereon. And a very great multitude ſpread 
the trees, and ſtrewed them in the way. And the multitude 


to the ſon of David, bleſſed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord : hoſannah in the higheſt! And when he was come into 
Jeruſalem, all the city was moved, ſaying, Who is this? And 
the multitude ſaid, This is Feſus the prophet of Nazareth f 
Galilee, And Jeſus went into the temple of God, and caſt 
out all them that fold and bought in the temple, and over- 
threw the tables of the money changers, and the ſeats of them 
that ſold doves, and ſaid unto them, It is written, My but 
Hall be called the houſe of prayer, but ye have made it à di 
thieves, 


Hymn for triumph over the world (a). 


AW KE, my ſoul ! lift up thine eyes, 
See where thy foes againſt thee riſe ; 
In long array, a num'rous hoſt, 
. Awake, my ſoul, or thou art loſt !- 


Here giant danger threat'ning ſtands, 

Muſt'ring his pale terrific bands; 
There Pleaſure's ſilken banners ſpread, 

And willing ſouls are captive led. 


See where rebellious paſſions rage, 

And fierce deſires and luſt engage; 
The meaneſt foe of all the train 

Has thouſands, and ten thouſands lain, 


(a) By Mifs Aikin, 


Thou 
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Thou tread'ſt upon enchanted ground, - 


Perils and ſnares beſet thee round; 
Beware of all, guard every part, 
But moſt, the traitor in thy heart. 


Come then, my ſoul, now learn to wield 
The weight of thine immortal ſhield ; 
Put on the armour from above, | 
Of heavenly truth and heavenly love. 


The terror and the charm repel], | 
And powers of earth, and powers of hell; 
The man of Calvary triumph'd here; 
Why ſhould his faithful followers fear 


Thankſgiving from Pſalm viii (a). 


OR D, how glorious is thy name, 
Whoſe pow'r the heav'ns and earth proclaim 3 


Thy glory thou haſt ſet on high 


Above the regions of the ſky ; | 
Thou ſhalt the infants voices raiſe, 

In pow'rful notes to hymn thy praiſe, 
Till even thine enemies confeſs 
Thy works, thy heav'nly pow't expreſs. 


When we the glorious fabric ſee, 

Sun, moon and ſtars diſpos'd by thee ; 
Oh! what is man, or his frail race, 

That thou ſhould'ſt ſuch a ſhadow grace. 
The heavens the angelic hoſts contain, 
But man thou form'ſt on earth to reign ; 
Whate'er on earth thy hands has made 
Was under his dominion laid. 


The herds that plough the fertile field, 
The flocks that fleecy tribute yield ; 
All that on dales, or mountains feed, 


That ſhady woods or deſarts breed ; LE 


(a) Set to muſic by Mr, Cooke, and uſed at the Foundling Hoſpital, 
Vor, II, Ee ee 


- — 
— — 
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All that thro” ether wing their way, 12 M7 
Or in the rolling ocean play: 
Lord how glorious is thy name, 

Whoſe pow'r the heav'ns and earth proclaim: 


PRAYERS. 
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God, who by the gracious diſpenſation of thy Provi- 

dence, has brought us to the concluſion of this day, en- 
lighten our darkneſs, and diſpel the clouds of ignorance and 
perverſeneſs which hang over our ſouls ! Grant that we, 
riſing : 3ain to the- enjoyment of the light, may be ſo con- 
ducted by thy Almighty arm, and cheered by thy coun- 
tenance, that we may triumph in the hopes of thy mercies 
in Jeſus Chriſt. Let the ſun of righteouſneſs, the image of 
thy glory, ſhine on the earth : and with the return of day, 
continue tay compaſſion to our infirmities ; and bring'us to 
everlaſting reſt, for the. ſake of thy. dear Son, who in his 
great mercy hath taught us, when we pray to ſay, 


25. Our Father, &c. 


26. For grace to reſiſt anger, pride and unquietneſs. 


OST righteous God, to whoſe all-piercing eye un- 

godlineſs and wrong are open as the day ; grant, we be- 
ſeech thee, that whatever injuries or provocations we meet 
with in the world, we may diſcern the folly and wickedneſs of 
pride, and anger; and thus meetly commit our cauſe unto 
thee, O merciful Father, truſting in thine infinite wiſdow 
and goodneſs, thro' Jeſus Chriff our Redeemer ! 


27. Fer afriflance under the infirmities of life. 


Ather Almighty, who haſt promiſed to hear tne petitions 
of all who implore thy mercy in the name of Chriſt, we 


beſeech thee mercifully to incline thine ears unto us, ws 
: 
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now make our prayer and ſupplication unto thee : and grant 
that thoſe things which we faithfully aſk according to thy 
will, we may effectually obtain, to the relief of our neceſſities, 
and the ſetting forth of thy glory, thro' Feſus Chriſt our 
Redeemer. | 


28. For zeal and forgiveneſs. 


God, we beſeech thee to grant, that in all our ſufferings 
here on earth, we may ſtedfaſtly look up to heaven; and 
by faith behold the glory that ſhall be revealed ; and being 
affiſted by thy Holy Spirit, learn to love and bleſs our enemies 
by the example of thoſe martyrs, who prayed even for their 
murderers, to thee, O bleſſed Jeſus, who ſtandeſt at the 
right hand of God, to ſuccour all thoſe who ſuffer for thee, 
our only advocate and mediator ! 


29. For gratitude, 


ALmighty Lord and heavenly Father, who in thy bound- 
leſs mercy hath preſerved us, accept our gratitude, 
that we, who have deſerved puniſhment at thy hands, are 
cheriſhed by thy comforts, and relieved by thy grace. Thou, 
O merciful God, haſt watched over us, when we have 
not thought of thee, or conſciouſly offended thee. Forgive 
our ſins, O God; and let our thankfulneſs and praiſe, 
wth wings of devotion fly to thy throne ! Thou who didſt 
ſend thy Son from thy boſom, and the ſeat of thy glory, 
to a life of pain, and a death of anguiſh here on earth, 
that we might be freed from the puniſhment due to our 
tranſgreſſions !—In what exalted words of adoration ſhall we 
Pour out our hearts lO let them burn within us, and our 
pirits rejoice, in hopes of the continuance of thy mercies, 


2 the ſame Jeſus Chri/ our bleſſed Saviour and Re- 
©fmer, 92 | 


30. For a happy death. 


0 God, whoſe bleſſed ſon was manifeſted, that he might 

triumph over death, deſtroy the works of the devil, 
and make men heirs of a bliſsful immortality; grant, we 
Eee 2 beſeech 
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Fr 
beſeech thee, that having this hope, we may be purified in 
body and ſoul, and ſo conform our lives to the precepts of 
thy goſpel, that finally we may reſign our breath to thee, 
O father of ſpirits, truſting in thy great mercy, through 
Tefus Chrif?, the Lord of life, and Redeemer of the world | 


WE 0: 


E De 


WE DN ES DAY MORNING. 


INVOCATION. 


the truth is not in us: but if we confeſs our ſins, God is 
faithful and juſt to forgive us our ſins, and to cleanſe us 
from all unrighteouſneſs. 1 John i. 8, 9. 

Not every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven! Matth. vii. 21. 

Them that are meek ſhall he guide in judgment; and ſuch 
as are gentle, them fhall he teach his way. 


PSALMS. 


On the vanity of life. 


E not afraid, though thou ſeeſt one made rich; or if the 
glory of his houſe be increaſed : 
For he ſhall carry nothing away with him when he dieth; 
neither ſhall his pomp follow him. 
For, while he lived, he counted himſelf an happy man: 
and ſo long as thou doeſt well unto thyſelf, men will ſpeak 
good of thee. 


Lord, thou haſt been our refuge from one generation to 
mother: 
Before the mountains were brou ght forth, or ever the earth 
and the world were made: thou art God from everlaſting, 
and world without end. 
Thou turneſt man to deſtruction: again thou ſayeſt, Ce me 
again, ye children of men. 


that is paſt as a watch in the night, 
As 


[* we ſay that we have no fin, we deceive ourſelves, and 


For a thouſand years in thy ſight are but as ye/terday: ſeeing 5 
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As ſpon as thou ſcattereſt them, they are even as a ſee): 
and fade away ſuddenly like the graſs. 

In the morning it is green, and groweth up: but in the 
evening it is cut down, dried up, and withered, 

For we conſume away in thy diſpleaſure: and are afraid 
at thy wrathful indignation. 

When thou art angry, all our days are gone: we bring 
our years to an end, as it were a tale that is told. 

The days of our age are threeſcore years and ten; and though 
men be ſo ſtrong, that they come to four, 8 years, yet is 
their ſtrength then but labour and ſorrow ; ſo ſoon Ow | it 
away, and we are gone. 

So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our IR 
unto wi/dom / 

Turn thee again, O Lord, at the lat; and be gracious 
unto thy ſervant. 

O ſatisfy me with thy mercy, and that ſoon; ſo ſhall I re- 
joice and be glad all the days of my life, 

Shew thy ſervants thy work, and their children thy glory! 

Glory be to thee, O Lord, 


Prophetical of the Meſſiah. 


V E R excellent things are ſpoken of thee, thou city 
of God, 

Of Sion it ſhall he reported, that He was born in her: and 
the Moſt High ſhall ftabliſh her, 
The Lord ſhall rehearſe it, when He writeth up the people, 
that He was born there. 

The Lord ſhall ſend the rod of thy power out of Sion: 
be thou ruler, even in the midſt among thine enemies. 

The right hand of the Lord hath the pre-eminence: the 
right hand of the Lord bringeth mighty things yo paſs. 

The ſame Stone, which the builders refuſed, is become 
the Head-Stone in the corner: 

This is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. 

Bleſſed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord 

And let all that fear the Lord confeſs, that his mercy ef- 
Gureth for ever! 


Glory be te hee, O Lord, 


Fuſtic 


(a 


Man 
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Juſtice and candour eſſential to chriſtianity, 
Luke vi. 36. 


BE ye therefore merciful, as your Father alſo is merciful. 

Judge not, and ye ſhall not be judged: condemn not, 
and ye ſhall not be condemned, Forgive, and ye ſhall be for- 
ziven: Give, and it ſhall be given unto you; good meaſure, 
preſſed down, and ſhaken together, and running over, ſhall 
men give into your boſom; for with the ſame meaſure that 
ye mete withal, it ſhall be meaſured to you again, And 
he ſpake a parable unto them: Can the hind lead the blind? 
ſhall they not beth fall into the ditch? The diſciple is not 
above his Maſter; but every one that is peryect, ſhall be as his 
Maſter. And why beholdeſt thou the mote that is in thy bre- 
ther's eye, and perceiveſt not the beam that is in thine own 
eye? Either how canſt thou ſay to thy brother, Brother, 
let me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou thy- 
ſelf beholdeſt not the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou 
Hhocrite, caſt out firſt the beam out of thine own eye, and 


thn ſhalt thou ſee clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye. 


The Morning HYMN of Adam and Eve (a). 


T HESE are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 
Almighty! thine this univerſal frame; 

Thus wond'rous fair: Thyſelf how wond'rous then! 

Unſpeakable: who ſitt'ſt above theſe heav'ns, 

To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen . 

In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

peak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 

Angels; for ye behold him, and with ſongs 

And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing, Ve in heav'n, 

Un earth, join all ye creatures to extol 

Him firſt, Him laſt, Him midſt, and without end. 


Faireſt 


(a] Miltor's Paradiſe Loſt. This is ſet to muſic in a very maſterly 
Miter by Gathard, the choruſes by Cooke. 
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Faireſt of ſtars (a), laſt in the train of night, 

If better thou Belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 
With thy bright cirelet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 
Thou ſun, of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge Him thy greater ; ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall f. 
Moon, that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies; 
And ye five other wand'ring fires (b), that move 
In myſtic dance, not without ſong; reſound 

His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix, (c) 

And nouriſh all things, let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe. - 

Ve miſts and exhalations, that now riſe 

From hill, or ſteaming lake, duſky or gray, 

Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author, riſe; 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd ky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers: 
Rifing or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. 

His praiſe, ye winds that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe ſoft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye low 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe. 
Join voices, all ye living ſouls (4); ye birds, 
That ſinging up to heaven-gate aſcend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe 


(a) Venus, ſometimes called the evening ſtar. 
(% Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and Saturn; and it is ſuppoſed 
Author meant to comprehend the Earth; Venus, the Sun, and Moon, © 
ing already mentioned. | 
(c) Suppoſing the four elements to mix and combine with each ot 
(4) © Let every thing that hath breath praiſe the Lord EY 
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ve that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witneſs if I be ſilent morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. 
Hail, univerfal Lord! Be bounteous ſtill, | 
To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have gather'd ought of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 


PRAYERS. 


31. Morning Prayer. 


* ä 
LO R be to thee, O God! We praiſe thy holy name 
for thy providential care of us in the night paſt! Un- | |: 
worthy as we are to lift up our eyes unto Thee, have | I 


mercy on us, and give us grace to perſevere in the right way. 
afiſt us, O merciful Father, to perform all our duties to- | 
wards Thee, and our neighbour; and ſo poſſeſs our fouls | 
with an awful ſenſe of thy preſence, and of the account 1 
we muſt one day give, that we may obtain eternal happineſs | 
n thy kingdom, through the merits and mediation of Jcſus | 
Ciriſt our Saviour | I 


P. Our Father, &c. | 18 


33. For reſolution in danger and afflition. 1 | 
11 F 


LRD Almighty, look down from thy throne on us who || 0 

ſend up our prayers unto Thee. Save us, O Lord, from | 
Uevil, Give us ſtrength to exert our reaſon, and conduct 
bby thy merciful arm, that our hopes may never be brought 
v confuſion, Thou knoweſt what is beſt for us; and whe- 
ber in life or death, preſerve us, we beſeech thee, O merci- 
ful Father, for the ſake of thy dear Son, Jeſus Chriſt, our 
My Saviour and Redeemer ! 
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34. For Repentance. 


God eternal! whoſe mercies reach unto the heaven of 

heavens, turn thee unto ws, and ſhew us the light of thy 
countenance. The. ſorrows of our hearts are enlarged, by the 
conſciouſneſs of our offences. Thine arrows {tick faſt in us; 
and our wickedneſs, like a ſore burthen, is too heavy for us 
to bear. Our hearts pant with the defire of thy pardon, 
Turn thy face, O God, from our miſdeeds, and blot them 
from thy remembrance. O let thine ears conſider the voice 
of our complaint, that our fouls may flee unto Thee, and 
enjoy thy plenteous redemption, by the blood of Chriſt, our 
mighty Advocate and Interceſſor at thy throne | 


WEDnEsSDAY EVENING. 
INVOCATION. 


Lordg when our hour ſhall come, let thy ſervants defkt 
in peace, in the fulneſs of hope, to partake of the ſalya- 
tion which Thou haſt prepared, as a light to lighten the 
world, and the glory of the human race. 


P8ALMS, 
Under a conſciouſneſs of a goed intention. 


O Let the wickedneſs of the ungodly come to an end; but 
guide thou the juſt, 


My help cometh of thee, O God, who preſery eſt them 
that are true of heart. 


Thou art the righteous udge, ſtrong * patient, altho 
thou art provoked every day: 


For he that travaileth with miſchief will bring forth un- 
godlineſs. 


O hold thou up my goings in thy paths, that my footliep 
ſlip not. 
I have called upon Thee, O God, for thou wilt hear me: 
Incline thine ear unto me, and hearken unto my words. 
Shew thy marvellous loving kindneſs, thou that art the 


Saviour of them that put their truſt in thee. Kerr 
7 K 


C397 1 
Keep me as the apple of an «ye: hide me under the ſha- 
dow of thy wings. 
1 will waſh my hands in innocency, O Lord, and fo will 
go to thine altar. 
Lord, let me loye the habitation of thy houſe, and the place 


where thine honour dwelleth. 
Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


Thankſgiving: 


LESSED is the man that hath ſet his hope in the Lord: 
and turned not unto the proud, and to ſuch as ga about 

with lies, 

Unto thee, O God, do I give thanks; yea, unto Thee 
do give thanks. 

Praiſe the Lord, O my ſoul; and all that is within me 
praiſe his holy name, | | 
Praiſe the Lord, O my ſoul, and forget not his benefits, 
Who forgiveth all thy ſin and healeth all thine infirmities. 
Who ſaveth thy life from deſtruction; and crowneth thee 
with mercy and loving kindneſs! 35 
The Lord is full of compaſhon and mercy; long ſuffering, 
nd of great goodneſs. | 
Glory be ta thee, O Lord ! 


alt 


Va- 
the 


Chriſt's prediction of his own ſufferings and death. 
Luke xviii. 31. 


THEN Jeſus took unto him the twelve, and ſaid unto 

them: Behold, we go up to Teruſalem, and all things 
fat are written by the prophets concerning the Son of man 
ball he accompliſhed : for he ſhall be delivered unto the 
entiles, and ſhall be mocked, and ſpitefully entreated, and 
tted on: and they ſhall ſcourge him and put him to death; 
ac the third day he ſhall riſe again. And they underſtood 
me of theſe things: and this ſaying was hid from them, 
Either knew they the things which were ſpoken. And it 
mne to paſs, as he was come nigh unto Jericho, a certain 
ind man ſat by the way ſide begging; and hearing the mul- 
[ade paſs by, he aſked what it meant. And they told him, 
Ffff 2 that 
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that Jeſus of Nazareth paſſeth by. And he cried, Jeſus, thy 
Son of David, have mercy on me. And they which went before 
rebuked him, that he ſhould hold his peace: but he cried ſo 
much the more, Thou Son of David, have mercy on me. And 
Jeſus ſtood and commanded him to be brought unto him: 
and when he was come near, he aſked him, ſaying, lat 
wilt thou that I ſhould do unto thee? And he ſaid, Lord, tha 
I may receive my fight. And Jeſus ſaid unto him, Receive th 
fight ; thy faith hath ſaved thee. And immediately he received 
his fight, and followed him, glorifying God: and all the peo. 
ple, when they ſaw it, gave praiſe unto God. 


The teſtimony of St. Peter concerning Chriſt, 
Acts x. 34. 


ET E R opened his mouth, and ſaid ; Of a truth I per. 

ceive that God is no reſpecter of perſons; but in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is ac- 
cepted with him. The xord which God ſent unto the child- 
ren of Ifrae], preaching peace by Jeſus Chriſt; he is Lotd 
of all: that word, I ſay, ye know, which was publiſhed 
throughout all Judea, and began from Ga:ilee, after the bap- 
tiſm which John preached: how God anointed Feſus of Nis 
zareth with the Holy Ghoſt, and with power; who went 
about doing good, and. healing all that were oppreſſed of th 
devil: for God was with him. And we are witneſſes of al 
things which he did, both in the land of the Fews and i 
Jeruſalem; whom they ſlew and hanged on a tree: Him Go 
raiſed up the third day, and ſhewed him openly; not to al th 
pcople, but unto witneſſes chofen before of God, even to 
who did eat and drink with him after he roſe from the dead 
and he commanded us to preach unto the people, and to te 
tify that it is He which was ordained of God to be the Judg 
of quick and dead. To Him give all the prophets witnels 
that, through his name, whoſoever believeth in Him ſha 
receive remiſſion of ſins, 
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e The conſequence of our firſt parents tranſgreſſion (a). 
0 

d TOON as the force of that fallacious fruit, 

F T hat with exhilerating vapor bland 

at About their ſpirits had play'd, and inmoſt pow'rs 
at Made err, was now exhal'd; and grofler ſleep, 

hy Bred of unkindly fumes, with conſcious dreams 

ed Incumber'd, now had left them; up they roſe 

0. As from unreſt, and each the other viewing, 


Soon found their eyes how open d, and their minds 
How darken'd : innocence, that as a veil 

Had ſhadow'd them from knowing ill, was gone 
Tuſt confidence, and native righteouſneſs, 

And honour from about them, naked left 

To guilty ſhame————— — 


ere 


A ſummer-evening's meditation (þ). 


T's paſt! The ſultry tyrant of the ſouth 
Has ſpent his ſhort-liv'd rage; more grateful hours 

Move filent on; the ſkies no more repel 

The dazzl'd fight, but with mild maiden beams 
Of temper'd light, invite the cheriſh'd eye 

To wander o'er their ſphere; where, hung aloft, 
Dian's bright creſcent, like a ſilver bow 

New ſtrung in heav'n, lifts high its beamy horns, 
Impatient for the night, and ſeems to puſh 

Her brother down the ſky. Fair Venus ſhines 

E'en in the eye of day; with ſweeteſt beam 
-Propitious ſhines, and ſhakes a trembling flood 
Of ſoften'd radiance from her dewy locks. 

'The ſhadows ſpread apace; while meeken'd Eve, 
Her cheek yet warm with bluſhes, ſlow'retires 
Through the Heſperian gardens of the weſt, 

And ſhuts the gates of day. *Tis now the hour 
When Contemplation, from her ſunleſs haunts, 


The 
(a) Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
(6) Part of Miſs Ahe, Poem, the firſt thirty-five lines, 
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The cool damp grotto, or the lonely depth 
Of unpierc'd woods, where wrapt in ſolid ſhade 
She mus'd away the gaudy hours of noon, 
And fed on thoughts unripen'd by the ſun, 
Moves forward; and with radiant finger points 
To yon blue concave ſwell'd by breath divine, 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heav'n 
Awake, quick kindling o'er the face of ether, 
One boundleſs blaze; ten thouſand trembling fires 
And dancing luſtres, where th*unſteady eye, 
Reftleſs and dazzled, wanders unconfin'd 
O'er all this field of glories: ſpacious field; 
And worthy of the Maſter; He, whoſe hand 
With hieroglyphics elder than the Nile 
Inſcrib'd the myſtic tablet; hung on high 


To public gaze, and ſaid, "Low O man, 
The finger of thy Gon !J——— 


PRAYERS. 
"Iii For the evening. 
Emember not the offences we have committed againſt 
thee, O Lord, this day, nor take thou vengeance ol our 
fins paſt. Spare us, O Chriſt, O ſpare us whom thou haſt re- 
deemed with thy precious blood, that we may be daily renewed 
in ſtrength to ſerve thee in faithfulneſs, We beſezch thee, 


by thine agony and bloody ſweat, by thy precious death and 
glorious reſurrection, to deliver us from all our fins, 


30. Imploring mercy for W finners. 


ALE powerful God, who haſt ſet thy glory above the 
heavens, we beſcech thee in thy goodnels look down 

in pity from thy throne, and turn the hearts of the un- 
righteous to the wiſdom of the juſt, Rebuke them, O Lord, 
with thy chaſtiſements, that they may be no longer entangled 
in the work of their own hands, Put them in fear of thee, 
that, knowing themſelves to be but men, they may fall down 
in deep humiliation before thee. Enlighten their under- 


ſtandings and regulate their wills, that they may at length 
conſider 
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conſider the glory of thy power, and adore thy juſtice and 
mercy. This we beg, O Father eternal, for his ſake who 
bled upon the croſs for repentant ſinners! . 


37. Our Father, & c. 


38. For a juſt ſenſe of the juſtice and mercy of God, 


Almighty Lord, and Father of mercies, who wouldeſt 
not that any of thy creatures ſhould periſh; poſſeſs our 
hearts with ſuch a ſenſe of the happineſs of the bleſſed, that 
we may preſs forward in ſteady hope of the enjoyment of it. 
Thou Lord in mercy haſt ordained, that men ſhall tremble 
at thy frowns, that they may not, by evil doing, becↄme in- 
habitants of thoſe regions, where peace and reſt can never 
dwell; even that priſon of darkneſs ordained for the devil and 
kis angels. O Father of all good, give us a due ſenſe of thy 
juſtice, that, while we ſue for pardon from thy mercy, the 
blood of thy dear Son may waſh away our ſtains, and deliver 
us from the jaws of hell. This we beg, O merciful God, 
n his ſacred Name who died to redeem the world! 


39. For repentance and a happy death. 


T O Thee, O God, we ſend up our praiſe, and pour forth 

our hearts in ſtreams of gratitude, that thou haſt graci- 
oully afforded us time to collect our ſcattered thoughts, and 
look back with ſorrow on the unnumbered ſins we have com- 
mitted, Thy hand, O Father, has preſerved us from the jaws 
ot deſtruction: Thou haſt given us this day, before we go 
hence to the grave, where there is no repentance. Grant us 
thy afiſtance to triumph over the world; that, when our ſpi-- 
tual warfare is accompliſhed, we may receive the crown 
of life. Let the ſufferings of a bleeding Saviour plead our 
cauſe at thy throne, and ſave us from death eternal! Grant 


this, O merciful God, for his ſake, who died that we might 
live for ever! ; 0 


WIPD-· 
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WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 
INVOCATION. 


HIS is a true ſaying, and worthy of all men to be te- 
ceived, That Jeſus Chriſt came into the world fo ſave 
Gnners. 1 Tim. i. 15. 
If any man ſin, we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jeſus Chriſt the righteous; and He is the propitiation for our 


fins. 1 Jobn ii. 1, 2. 


PSALMS, 
For confidence in Gad. 


E T me delight to go into thine houſe, O Lord, all the 
days of my life, and to viſit thy temple, 

Hearken unto my voice when I cry unto thee; have mercy 
upon me, and hear me, 

My heart hath thought upon thee; and thy face, O Lord, 
will I ſeek. 

O hide not thy face from me; nor caſt thy ſervant away 
in diſpleaſure, 

Thou haſt been my ſuccour ; leave me not, neither for- 
ſake me, O God of my ſalvation. 

Glory be to thee, O Lord ! 


On the happineſs of good, and the miſery of bad men. 


ELIGHT thou in the Lord, and he ſhall give thee 


thy heart's deſire. 

Hold thee ſtill in the Lord, and abide patiently upon him: 
but grieve not at him CS way doth proſper, nor againſt 
the man that doth after evil councils, 

Leave off from wrath, and let go diſpleaſure; fret not thy- 

ſelf, elſe ſhalt thou be moved to do evil. 
Let a little while and the ungodly ſhall be clean gone: thou 
ſhalt look after his place, and he ſhall be away. 
But the meek ſpirited ſhall poſſeſs the earth; and ſhall be 
refreſhed in the multitude of peace. 


The 


0 
an 


The 
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The ungodly borroweth and payeth not again : but the | 


righteous is merciful and liberal. 


The Lord ordereth a good man's going, and maketh his 


way acceptable to himſelf. 

| have been young, and now am old, and yet ſaw I never 
the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging their bread. 
Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


In praiſe and admiration of the Almighty. 


Ehold the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear him; 

and upon them that put their truſt in his mercy. 
Come let us ſing unto the Lord, let us heartily rejoice in 
the ſtrength of our ſalvation. 
Let us come before his preſence with thankſgiving, and 
ſhew ourſelves glad in him with pſalms. 

For the Lord is Almighty; in his hands are all the cor- 
ners of the earth, and the ſtrength of the hills is his alſo. 

The ſea is his, and he made it, and his hands prepared 
the dry land, 

O come let us worſhip and fall down and kneel before the 
Lord our maker. 

For he is the Lord our God : glory and weithip are before 
him: power and honour are in his ſanctuary. 

Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad : let the 
ſea make a noiſe, and all that therein is. 

For he cometh, for he cometh to judge the earth : and 


vith righteouſneſs to Judge the world, and the people with 
his truth, 


Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


Recommending humility. 
„Fi . . 


LET this mind be in you, which was alſo in Chri/? Feſus + 

who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God; but made himſelf of no reputation, 
and took upon- him the form of a ſervant, and was made 
In the likeneſs of men ; and being found in faſhion as a man, 


Vo, II. Gg88 he 
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he humbled himſelf, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the croſs. Wherefore God alſo hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above t 
name; that at the name of Jeſus, every knee ſhould bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue ſhould confeſs that Jeu 
Chriſt is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 


A ſummer night's meditation ( a). 
——— bc it lawful now, 
To tread the hallow'd circle of your courts (5), 
And with mute wonder and celighted awe, 
Approach your burning confines. Seiz'd in thought, 
On fancy's wild and roving wing I fail, 
From the green borders of the peopled earth, 
And the pale moon, her duteous fair attendant ; 
From ſolitary Mars; from the vaſt orb 
Of Jupiter, whoſe huge gigantic bulk 
Dances in ether, like the lighteſt leaf; 
To the dim verge, the ſuburbs of the ſyſtem, 
Where cheerleſs Saturn *midſt his watry moons 
Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp, 
Sits like an exil'd monarch : fearleſs thence 
I launch into tþe trackleſs deeps of fpace, 
Where, burning round, ten thouſand ſuns appear 
Of elder beam; which aſk no leave to ſhine 
Of our terre/tr al ſtar, nor borrow light 
From the proud regent of our ſcanty day ; 
Sons of the morning, firſt-born of creation, 
And only leſs than Him, who marks their track, 
And guides their fiery wheels. Here muſt I ſtop, 
Or is there ought beyond? What hand unſeen 
Impels me onward, thro' the glowing orbs 
Of habitable nature; far remote, 
| To the dread confines of eternal night, 
To ſolitudes of vaſt unpeopled ſpace * 
(4) The laſt 55 lines of Miſs 4ihin's Poem. See part of this fue 
piece, page 589, 
(b) Alluding to the ſtats, 
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The deſerts of creation, wide and wild; 
Where embryo ſyſtems and unkindled ſung 
Sleep in the tomb of chaos ? Fancy droops 
And thought aſtoniſh'd ſtops her bold career. 
But O thou mighty mind / whoſe powerful word 
Said, thus let all things be, and thus they were, 
Where ſhall I ſeek thy preſence? How unblam'd 
Invoke thy dread perfection? 
Have the broad eye-lids of the morn beheld thee? 
Or does the beamy ſhoulder of Orian 
Support thy throne ? O look with pity down 
On erring guilty man, not in thy names 
Of terror clad ; not with thoſe thunders arm'd 
That conſcious Sinai felt, when fear appall'd 
The ſcatter'd tribes ; thou haſt a gentler voice, 
That whiſpers comfort to the ſwelling heart 
Abaſh'd, yet longing to behold her maker. 
But now my ſoul, unus'd to ſtretch her powers 
In flight ſo daring, drops her weary wing, 
And ſeeks again the known accuſtom'd ſpot, 
Dreſt up with ſun, and ſhade, and lawns, and ſtreams, 
A manſion fair and ſpacious for its gueſt, 
And full replete with wonders. Let me here 
Content and grateful, wait th' appointed time, 
And ripen for the ſkies : the hour will come 
When all theſe ſplendors, burſting on my ſight 
Shall ſtand unveil'd, and to my raviſh'd ſenſe, 
Unlock the glories of the world unknown, 


PRAYERS. 


40. Againſt the denſeguences of pride and ſinful habits. 


MosT righteous and merciful God, whoſe power ex- 
tends over heaven and earth; guard us, we beſeech 
thee, from all external danger : let not the prince of dark- 
neſs inflame our evil deſires, nor have dominion over us, that 
we may not, like him, excite thine anger to caſt us into per- 
dition. Humble us in thy ſight, O God; that knowing our 

Gg 822 frailties 


ſuch a ſtate of watchfulneſs and humility, that we may do 
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frailties and propenſities to evil, we may conſtantly watch 
all the acceſſes to our hearts. Let not pride and deceitful- 
neſs take poſſeſſion of them, but imitating the glorious ex- 
ample of our bleſſed Redeemer, thro? his meritorious ſuffer- 
ings and interceſſion, be acceptable before thy throne, 


O God ! 


9 
41. For defence againſt fin. 


Lmighty God, to whom all hearts are open, and 
deſires known, we beſeech thee to guard us from all 
aſſaults and adverſities which may hurt our bodies, and from 
all evils that may wound our ſouls, Keep us, O Lord, in 


nothing diſpleaſing in thy {jght. Grant this, O heavenly 
Father, for Jeſus Chriſi's ſake ! 


42. For the forgiveneſs of the ſins of others. 


A Lmighty Lord, and eternal Father, we beſeech thee to 
forgive the offences which we have committed againſt 
thee, and pardon thoſe who have given council to do evil, 
Thy blood, moſt bleſſed Jeſus, was ſhed for thine enemies 
O turn the hearts of the ungodly to thy righteous paths, 
that they may no longer rebel againſt thy commandments. 
Turn their hearts, O Lord, and let them behold the things 
which belong to their peace, before they are hid from their 
eyes for ever! This we beg, O merciful Father, for the 
ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, who died to ſave the world! 


43. Our Father, &c. 


44. For Tuſtice, 


Lmighty Lord, the ſovereign of the world, we beſeech 
thee to give us a true ſenſe of our eternal obligations ' 
juſtice, Let not ſelf-love, nor any vicious defire, tempt us {0 
violate the rights of others, to draw down thy dreadful 
judgments on our guilty heads; but conſidering the weak- 


neſles and infirmities of our nature, we may act with ſuch 
a Calls 


to 
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candour, probity and humility, as we wiſh to experience at 
the hand of our neighbour, Guard us, O God, from all 
pride and impatience of controul, that we may not be de- 
ceived by a haughty or rebellious ſpirit, or ſuffer the dread- 
ful calamities which thy indignation has ſo often brought 
upon the children of men, Let all the records of time, of 
the final puniſhment of the unjuſt, ſerve as our admonition 
and inſpire our breaſt with ſentiments becoming the diſciples 
of our bleſſed Lord. Under this glorious calling, let us not 
ceaſe to contribute to the felicity of our king, the ſecurity of 
the ſtate, the happineſs of our maſters and ſuperiors, and 
the welfare of our equals and inferiors. Above all, let our 
faithfulneſs in thy ſervice, O Lord, give us the enjoyment 
of perfect liberty / This we beg, O merciful Father, for his 
ſake who made reſtitution to thy offended righteouſneſs, and 
bled upon the croſs for the tranſgreſſions of men! 


45. For thankſgiving. 


A Lmighty Lord and Sovereign of the univerſe, we offer 

up our moſt humble and hearty thanks for all thy good- 
neſs and loving-kindneſs to us, and all mankind. We bleſs 
thee for our creation, and all the wonders of redemption. 
Accept our gratitude, O Lord, for the unnumbered acts of 
mercy which thou haſt ſhewn to us, in the preſervation of 
our bodies, and the comforts of our ſouls. Let us rejoice 
in thy ſalvation, that we may ever ſeek thy face in glad- 
nefs of heart, thro' the interceſſion of our great Lord and 


Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. | 


46. For praiſe and thankſgiving. 


() Merciful and tender Father, by whom we live and 

move and have our being: where ſhall our wonder, or 
our praiſes ceaſe ! O give us the comfort of thy help, and 
lo eſtabliſh us with thy ſpirit, that the exerciſe of our grati- 
tude and love towards thee, may become the joy and com- 
fort of our lives. Thou, Lord, art all in all- O let our 
praiſes aſcend with a ſweet ſavour to thy throne; that we 
may receive the bleſſing which thou haſt promiſed to thy 


7 faith- 
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Faithful Tervants. And grant, O merciful Father, that we 
may ever rejoice in thy truth, and glory in the ſalvation, 
which thou haſt ſo graciouſly offered to the children of men, 
thro' Feſas Chriſt our Redeemer ! 


47. Far repentance and a happy death. 


God, behold us from thy mercy's ſeat, and let thy grace 

- deſcend upon our hearts, which figh with unut.erable 

woe | O let our prayers fly up to heaven, as incenſe, where 
thy glittering altars fume ! Bend thine ears to our ſupplica- 
tions, unknowing, as we are, what words to utter ; let not 
the doom of death diſturb us, whilſt hope in thee ſprings 
forward in our contrite hearts. Vile and corrupted as we 
are, thou knoweſt our inmoſt thoughts: O God grant us 
That peace the world cannot give, that living on earth in 
thy fear, we may enjoy the happineſs of the bleſt in heaven, 
thro* Jeſus Chrift our Saviour, 
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THURS DAY MORNING. 


IN VOCAT ION. 


joiceth in my Saviour! 
For he that is mighty hath ſhewn himſelf to the world, 
and holy is his name 
And his mercy is on them that fear him, throughout all 
generations 
For he remembereth his mercy which he has promiſed to 
our forefathers, Abraham and his feed for ever! 


PSAIL MS. 


Prophetical of the Meſſiah. 


HOU art fairer than the children of men : full of grace 

are thy lips, becauſe God hath bleſſed thee for ever. 
Thy ſeat, O God, endureth for ever: the ſceptre of thy 
kingdom is a right ſceptre. 

Thou haſt loved righteouſneſs and hated iniquity : where- 
fore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladneſs. g 

They ſhall fear thee as long as the ſun and moon endureth: 
from one generation to another. 

The mountains ſhall bring peace, and the little hills 
righteouſneſs unto the people. 

He ſhall judge the people according to right; and defend 
the poor. 

He ſhall keep the ſimple folk by their right, defend the 
children of the poor, and puniſh the wrong doer. 

He ſhall come down like the rain into a fleece of wool : 
een as the drops that water the earth. 


K 55 


In 


Y ſoul doth magnify thee, O God, and my ſpirit re- 
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In his time ſhall che righteous flouriſh : yea, and abund- 
ance of peace ſhall there be, ſo long as the moon endureth, 

They that dwell in the wilderneſs ſhall kneel before him: 
his egemies ſhall lick the duſt. | 

All kings ſhall fall down before him: all nations ſhall do 
him ſervice, ; 

He ſhall be favourable to the ſimple and needy : and ſhall 
preſerve the fouls of the poor. 

He ſhall deliver their fouls from falſhood and wrong, and 
dear ſhall their blood be in his ſight. 

His name ſhall endure for ever; his name ſhall remain 
under the fun, among the poſterities : which ſhall be bleſſed 
through him; and all the heathen ſhall praiſe him ! 

Glory be to thee, O Lord! | 


Prophetical of the ſufferings of Chriſt. 
Ifajah 1. 5. 


HE Lord God hath opened mine ear, and I was not re- 

bellious ; neither turned away back. I gave my back 
to the ſmiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the 
hair. I hid not my face from ſhame and ſpitting. For the 
Loid God will help me, therefore ſhall I not be confounded; 
therefore have 1 ſet my face like a flint, and I know that! 
{hall not be aſhamed, He is near that juſtifieth me; who 
will contend with me? Let us ſtand together: who is mine 
adverſary ? Let him come near to me. Behold the Lord God 
will help me; who is he that ſhall,condemn me? Lo, they 
all ſhall wax old as a garment ; the moth ſhall eat them up. 
Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the 
voice of his ſervant, that walketh in darkneſs, and hath no 
light? Let him trult in the name of the Lord, and ſtay upon 
his God, | | 


Cbaracter and deſcription of the Meſſiah. 


Hebrews 1.. 1. 


OD, who at ſundry times, and in divers manners, ſpake 
in time paſt unto the fathers by the prophets, hath n 
theſe. laſt days ſpoken unto us by his ſon, whom he hath 
appointed 
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appointed heir of all things, by whom alſo he made the 
worlds; who being the brightneſs of his glory and the ex- 
preſs image of his perſon, and upholding all things by the 
word of his pawer, when he had by himſelf purged our fins, 
ſat down on the right hand of the Majeſty on high; being 
made ſo much better than the angels, as he hath by inhe- 
ritance obtained a more excellent name than they : for unto 
which of the angels ſaid he at any time, T hou art my ſon, this 
day bave I begotten thee? And again, I will be to him a father, 
and he fhall be to me a ſon? And again, when he bringeth 
the firſt begotten into the world, he ſaith, Aud let all tht angels 
of Cad wor ſhip bim. And of his angels he ſaith, who maketh 
his angels ſpirits, and his miniſters a flame of fire. But unto 
the Son he faith, Thy throne, O Gad, is for ever and ever; a 
ſceptre of righteouſneſs is the ſceptre of thy kingdom ; thou 
haſt loved rightequſneſs, and hated iniquity ; therefore God, | 
even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladneſs 4 
above thy fellows. And thou, Lord, in the beginning haſt 


laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the ll 
work of thine hands. They ſhall periſh, but thou remaineſtz l 
and they all ſhall wax old as doth a garment ; and as a veſ- | 
ture ſhalt thou fold them up, and they ſhall be changed ; but 


thou art the ſame, and thy years ſhall not fail. 


— — — Z— p - 
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Effetts of the reſurrection of Chriſt, il 


CHRIS T being riſen from the dead, dieth no more: death 1 

hath no more dominion over him. For in that he died, | 
be died unto fin once: but in that he liveth, he /iveth unto 1 
60d. —Likewiſe reckon ye alſo to be dead indeed unto ſin: 
but alive unto God, thro? Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, —Chriſt is ä | 
ten from the dead and become the firſt fruits of them that | | 
lept. For ſince by man came death, by man came alſo the | 
reſurrection of the dead.— For as in Adam all die: even fo 
in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive. 


nat „„ Hhhbh The 


The repentanct of our fi parents (a). 


N D what may elſe be remedy or cure 
To evils which our own miſdeeds have wrought, - 
He will inſtruct us praying, and of grace 
Beſeeching him, ſo as we need not fear 
To paſs commodiouſly this life, ſuſtain'd. 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duft, our final reft and native home. 
What better can we do, than to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd us, proſtrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confeſs 
| Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek ? 
Undoubtedly he will relent and turn 
From his diſpleaſure ;z in whoſe look ſerene, 
When angry moſt he ſeem'd and moſt ſevere, 
What elſe but favour, grace, and mercy ſhone ? 
So ſpake our father penitent, nor Eve 
Felt leſs remorſe : they forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd them, proſtrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confeſs'd 
Humbly their faults ; and pardon begg'd with tears 
Watering the ground, and with their ſighs the air 
 Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign. 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. 


PRAYERS. 
48. For the morning. 


A Lmighty, glorious and eternal God, the light of the day 
and the breath of all living; where can we caſt our ee 


and not find motive for worſhipping thee ? In whom ſhall s 
rejole 


(a) Miltpn's Paradiſe Loft, 


e (ay, 
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rejoice but in thee? Thou, O God, art all in all! From 
the dawning of the day unto the midnight darkneſs, we offer 
up our praiſes at thy altars, O thou univerſal omnipreſent 
Lord! Send us thy help from above] Cheer us with the 
rays of thy mercy, and guide us in thy ways; ſo ſhall we 
triumph in our goings out, and comings in; and finally end our 
lives in ſure and certain hope of thy favour, through Feſus 
Chriſt, our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, in whoſe comprehenſive 
words, we further offer up our petition at thy throne, 


49. Our Father, &c. 


50. For pardon of ſins, and truſt in God. 


Erciful Lord of heayen, deliver our ſouls, and let us not 
be brought to confuſion ] Set our hearts aright, O God, 
that our hopes may be daily ſtrengthened. Thou knoweſt 
all our deſires, and our ſorrows are not hid from thee! 


our ſalvation ! Caſt us not away from thy preſence, but give 
us the comfort of thy help, and eſtabliſh us with thy holy 
ſpirit ! If thou wert extreme to mark all that we have done 
amiſs, what hopes could we cheriſh, or how abide thy diſ- 
pleaſure! O let our prayers aſcend with a ſweet ſavour to 
thy mercy's ſeat, and obtain That forgiveneſs, without 
which we muſt periſh everlaſtingly ! This we beg, O Father 


Almighty, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, who died to redeem 
the world, | 


51. For defence againſt ſin. 


O God, we beſeech thee grant unto us, that as we have 

been baptized into the death of thy bleſſed Son, we may 
be ſo purified in our affections, as to be buried with him; 
and thro? the grave and gate of death, paſs to a joyful reſur- 
rection, for his merits, who died and was buried, and roſe 
Hain for us, the ſame Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 


4 1 8 Hhhh 2 For 


Forſake us not, O Lord, and be not far from us, O God of 


—— — 
— 
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52. For repentance and thankſgiving, 


Merciful God, let our cauſe come before thy throne, 
that our ſouls may rejoice in thy ſalvation, Thou who 
delivereſt the poor from him that is too ſtrong for him, prevent 
our being confounded, and put to ſhame, through the per. 
verſeneſs of our own hearts, We humble our ſouls before 
thee, that rejoicing in thy name our prayers may return into 
our own boſoms, O deliver our ſouls, that we may be no 
longer cloathed with rebuke and diſhonour, "Thou, Lord, 
who haſt pleaſure in the proſperity of thy ſervants, let our 
tongues be daily talking of thy righteouſneſs z and thy good- 
neſs be the conſtant ſubject of our thoughts. Hear this our 
prayer, O Lord, for his ſake who died upon the croſs for the 
fins of the world ! 


53. Fer a happy death. 


Ziernal God, from whom we derive the breath which 

animates our frame, and by whoſe ſupreme decree, we 
again return to duſt ! Teach us to adore thy mercies, and 
rejoice in thy unerring wiſdom, that when we ſhall reſt from 
our labours here on earth, our ſpirits may be in peace; 
and when he ſhall come who will judge the world in righte- 
ouſneſs, we may be accepted by thee, O Father of mercy, 
through his interceſſion who died to ſave the world ! 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


In VOCATION. 


ALL things in heaven and in earth are thine, O God: 
and thou art to be worſhipped as Lord over all! 
Thine is the greatneſs. and the power, the glory, the 
majeſty, and the empire of the univerſe ! 
Thou art perfect in wiſdom, wonderful in coun and 


holy in all thy works! 


PS ATM“ 
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PSALMsS. 
Prophetical of the death of the 1 Nab. 
MY God, my God, look upon me; why haſt thou for- 


words of my complaint ? 

All they that ſee me laugh me to ſcorn : they ſhoot out 
their lips, and ſhake their heads, ſaying, 

He truſted in God that he would deliver him, let him deliver 
him if he will have him. 

They pierced my hands and my feet, 

They parted my garments among them : and caſt lots on 
my veſture, 

But be not thou far from me, O Lord: thou art my 
ſuccour, haſte thee to help me, \ 

O praiſe the Lord, ye that fear him: for he hath not deſ- 
piſed nor abhorred the low eſtate of the poor: he hath not 
hid his face from him ; but when he called unto him he heard 
him, 

All the ends of the world ſhall remember themſelves, and 
be turned unto the Lord: and all the kindreds of the nations 
ſhall worſhip before him. 

| Burnt offerings and ſacrifice for ſin, haſt thou not required: 
then ſaid 1, Lo I come 

In the volume of the book it is written of me, that I 
ſhould fulfil thy will. O my God! I am content to do it; 
yea, thy law is within my heart. 

I have not hid thy righteouſneſs within my heart: my 
talk hath been of thy truth and of thy ſalvation. 

Glory be to thee, O Lord! | 


On the vanity of life. 


IKE as a father pitieth his own children, even ſo art 
thou, Lord, merciful unto them that fear thee. 
For thou knoweſt whereof we are made, thou remembereſt 
that we are but duſt, 


Z Our 


ſaken me, and art ſo far from my health and from the 
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Our days are but as graſs ; ; we flouriſh but as a flower of 
the field. 

For as ſoon as the wiad blowerk. over it, it is gone ; and 
the place thereof ſhall know it no more. N 

But thy merciful goodneſs, O Lord, endureth for ever and 
eyer, upon them that fear thee, and thy righteouſneſs upon 
children's children, 

Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


Part of our Saviour's ſermon on the mount. 


Bed are the poor in ſpirit: for theirs is the ae of 
heaven. 

Bleſſed are they that mourn: for they ſhall be comforted, 

Bleſſed are the meek ; for they ſhall inherit the earth. 

Bleſſed are they which do hunger and thirſt after righteouſ- 
neſs : for they ſhall be filled. 

Bleſſed are the merciful, for they ſhall obtain mercy, 

Bleſſed are the pure in heart: for they ſhall ſee God. 

Bleſſed are the peace makers: for they ſhall be called the 
children of God. 

Bleſſed are they which are perſecuted for righteouſneſs 
ſake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Bleſſed are ye when men ſhall revile you, and — 
you, and ſhall ſay all manner of evil againſt you for my 
fake. 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward 
in heaven: for ſo perſecuted they the prophets which were 
before you. 

Give to him that aſketh of thee, and from him that would 
borrow turn not thou away. 

Ye have heard that it hath been ſaid, Thou ſhalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy, 

But I ſay unto you, {ove your enemies, bleſs them that curſe 
you ; do good to them that hate you; and pray for them 
which deſpitefully uſe you and perſecute you. 

That you may be the children of your father. 


Ver 


60% 1 
Par Af. 
Coloſſians iii. 1. 


IF ye then be riſen with Chriſt, ſeek thoſe things which 
are above, where Chriſt ſitteth at the right hand of God. 
Set your affections on things above, not on things on the 
earth: for ye are dead, and your life is hid with Chriſt in 
God, When Chriſt, who is our life, ſhall appear, then ſhall 
ye alſo appear with him in glory, Mortify therefore your 
members which are upon the earth; fornication, unclean- 
neſs, inordinate affection, evil concupiſcence, and covetouſ- 
neſs which is idolatry : For which things fake the wrath of 
God cometh on the children of diſobedience : In the which 
ye alſo walked ſome time, when ye lived in them. 


The ſentence pronounced on our firſt parents ( 4). 
AS TE thee, and from the Paradiſe of God 
Without remorſe drive out the ſinful pair, 
From hallow'd ground th* unholy, and denounce 
To them and to their progeny from thence 
Perpetual baniſhment. Yet leſt they faint. 
At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 
For I behold them ſoften'd, and with tears 
Bewailing their exceſs, all terror hide. 
If chearfully thy bidding they obey, _ 
Diſmiſs them not diſconſolate ; reveal 
To Adam what ſhall come in future days, 
As I ſhall thee enlighten ; intermix 
My covenant in the woman's ſeed renew'd; 
So ſend them forth, tho' ſorrowing, yet in peace (b). 


ff —̃ 


— — Por ſince I ſought 
By pray'r th' offended deity to appeaſe, 
Kneel'd and before him humbled all my heart, 
Methought I ſaw him placable and mild, 

| Bending 


(a) Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
(6) In what tender terms doth this great poet expreſs the Joving-kind- 


nel and mercies of the Father of mankind ! — Adam's reflexion that 
follows is ſimilar. 
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Bending his ear; perſuaſion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour; peace return'd 
Home to my breaſt, and to my memory 
His promiſe, that thy ſeed ſhall bruiſe our foe ; 
Which then not minded in diſmay, yet now 
Aſſures me that the bitterneſs of death 
Is paſt and we ſhall live! Whence hall to thee, 
| Eve rightly call'd, mother of all mankind, 
Mother of all things living, fince by thee 
Man is to live, and all things live for man, 


Pjalm xviii. Set to muſic by Dr. Heighington (a). 
6 I. 
God, ſole object of our love, 
Qur refuge from our foes, 


Our hope, our fortreſs, our defence, 
Our haven of repoſe: 


„ 
When dangers, miſeries and death 
Encompaſs d us around, £ 
In midſt of terror and deſpair 
Thy mercics ſtill we found. 


. III. 
The Lord deſcended from above, 
And bays the heav'ns moſt high, 
And underneath his feet he caſts 
'The darkneſs of the ſky, 


TV. 


On Cherubs wings Jehovah comes 
The helpleſs to redreſs, 
The ſinking hills and trembling earth, 


The righteous Judge confeſs, 


Hallelujahs 
(a) Foundling Hoſpital collection. 
* 


PRATEI= 
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PRAYERS. 


54. For the evening. 


0 Lord of mercy, behold thy creatures, whom thy goodneſs 

hath preſerved to this hour. To Thee we devote our 
foes! O God, accept the offering! Let our gratitude and 
praiſe aſcend with a ſweet ſavour to thy mercy's ſeat ! Thou, 
who haſt delivered us from the powers of darkneſs, enlighten 
our minds; and, by the influence of thy holy Spirit, teach 
us thy ways, that we may ever rejoice in thy ſalvation, and 
adore thy mercy in our redemption by thy Son, our Lord, 
in whoſe moſt bleſſed name we further offer up our prayer : 


55. Our Father, &c. 


56. Gratitude for divine mercy: 


() Benignant Lord, whoſe ſovereign mercy beholds the 

children of men with tenderneſs ineffable, graciouſly 
extend thy favour to us thy ſervants, that we may hereafter 
live according to thy righteous laws. Let our relenting hearts 
ſoften thy vengeance, and turn it into pity and compaſſion ! 
O tender Father, hear our petition, and let our tears waſh 
way our miſdeeds! Accept our daily prayers, as incenſe of- 
fred at thy altar! Accept them, almighty God, and let them 
not be vain in thy ſight! Thy mercies and loving kindneſs 
ſurpaſs all language to deſcribe, or human powers to com- 
prehend! O bleſs us with the effulgent light of thy counte- 
nance, that during our pilgrimage on earth, we may rejoice 
in the conſtant hope of thy favour. Grant us thy gracious 
protection, from all ſpiritual and bodily enemies, that amidſt 
the changes of this tranſient life, we may ſhew forth thy 
praiſe, and with our expiring breath pour out our hearts in 


vatitude for thy mercies in Jeſus Chriſt, our bleſſed Lord 
and Redeemer ! 


Vor. II. iii 57. For 
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57. For thankſgiving. 


BLESS ED! thrice bleſſed be thy name, who in thine 

abundant mercy haſt beheld us with eyes of tender. 
neſs and compaſſion, Thou, O God, haſt delivered our 
ſouls! Grant us a lively and joyful hope in the reſurrection 
of Jeſus Chriſt, that we alſo may riſe again to the enjoyment 
of an inheritance in glory, which fadeth not away. With 
ſaints and angels we praiſe thee, O God, and ſing Hallelu- 


jahs in triumphant joy! Bleſſing and honour, might, majeſty, 


dominion and power, be unto thee, O Father, and unto the 
Lamb that was lain for the ſins of the world! To Whom, 
with Thee and the Holy Spirit, all poſſible adoration be given, 
now and for ever! 


58. For a happy death. 


ALuwighty and Eternal God, by whoſe everlaſting decree 
it is appointed to man once to die, we beſeech thee in 
thy goodneſs to grant us ſo unſhaken a confidence in thy 
mercy, that whenever it ſhall pleaſe thee to call us hence, 
we may be found acceptable in thy fight. Grant that we 
may glory in thy ſtrength; and, maintaining thy cauſe like 
faithful ſoldiers, finiſh our warfare with joy. Thou knowelt 
whereof we are made: O look on us with eyes of com- 
paſſion ! Be not extreme to mark our offences, but in thine 
infinite mercy forgive them] This we beg for the ſake of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who died on the croſs for the fins of the world! 


 TauuRrsDayY NIGHT. 
INvoOcCATIoON. 


H OL, holy, art thou, O God, and we reverence ay 


name! 
As the heaven is high above the earth, ſo great hath mou 
thy mercy towards us. 
Thy righteouſneſs is like the great mountains; thy truth 
reacheth to the heavens: juſtice and judgment are the ever- 
laſting foundations of thy throne! 


PSALMs. 
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PSALMS. 


Duty of the magiſtrate. 


HOSO privily ſlandereth his neighbour, let him be 
puniſhed. 
| Whoſo hath alſo a proud look and high ſtomach, let him 


th not be ſuffered to trouble the people. 

u Let their eyes look upon ſuch as are faithful in the land, 
Y, that they may dwell with them. 

he Whoſo leadeth a godly life, let them be their ſervants : 

n, That no deceitful perſon may dwell in their houſe; nor 


any one that telleth lies, tarry in their fight, 
Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


Advice to magiſtrates. 

tee LE T them defend the poor and fatherleſs, and ſee that 
1 ſuch as are in need and neceſſity have right. 
thy Ariſe, O God, and judge thou the earth; and let my ſong 
Xs be of mercy and judgment. 

oe O give them underſtanding in the way of godlineſs! 
ite BY Let them take no wicked thing in hand, and hate the fins 
1 of unfaithfulneſs; that no ſuch may cleave unto them. | 
om- 


Let a froward heart depart from them, that they m not 
ſuffer the wicked to prevail, 


Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


For humility. 


LO RD, let me not be high-minded; nor have cd 
looks: 

Let me not exerciſe myſelf in great matters, which are too 
high for me: 

But refrain my ſoul and keep it low, like a child that is 
veaned from his mother; yea, that my ſoul may be even as 
a weaned child! 

Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


e thy 
been 


truth 
ever 
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whoſe name was Saul. And they ſtoned Stephen, calling up- 


Martyrdom of St. Stephen, fhewing charity even io murderers, 
Acts vii. 55. 


STEHEN, being full of the Holy Ghoſt, looked up 

ſtedfaſtly into heaven, and ſaw the glory of God, and 
Jeſus ſtanding on the right hand of God, and ſaid, Behold, 
I ſee the heavens opened, and the Son of man ſtanding on 
the right hand of God. Then they cried out with a loud 
voice, and ſtopped their ears, and ran upon him with one 
accord, and caſt him out of the city, and ſtoned him: and 
the witneſſes laid down their clothes at a young man's feet, 


on God, and ſaying, Lord Jeſus receive my ſpirit. And he 
kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not 
this ſin to their charge. And when he had ſaid this, he fell 


alleep. 
Lanientation of Sin, on being expelled from paradiſe (a). 


US TI then leave thee, Paradiſe? thus leave 
Thee, native foil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunt of Gods? Where ſhall I hope to find, 
Quiet though fad, the reſpite of that day, | 
That muſt be mortal to us both? O flow'rs, 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early viſitation, and my laſt 
At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the firſt op'ning bud, and gave you names; 
Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrofial fount? 
Thee laſtly, nuptial bouw*r, by me adorn'd 
With what to fight or ſmell was ſweet, from thee 
How {hall I part, agd whither wander down 
Into a Jower world, to this obſcure 
And wild? How ſhalt we breathe in other air, 
Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal fruits ? 


(a) Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
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Camper: in refl and confidence in God (a). 
— = — The hour 


Of night, and all things now retir'd to reſt 


Mind us of like repoſe; ſince God hath ſet 
Labour and reſt, as day and night, to men 
Succeſſive; and the timely dew of fleep, 

Now falling, with ſoft lumb'rous weight inclines 
Our eye-lids : other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and leſs need reſt: 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 

And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways; 
While other animals unactive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrrow, e'er freſh morning ſtreak the eaſt 
With firſt approach of light, let us be riſen. 


PRAYERS. 
59. For the evening. 


A Lmighty Creator and Preſerver, by whoſe mercy we 
are brought to the concluſion of this day! forgive, we 
beſeech thee, all the ſins we have committed, and make 
us hereafter ſo watchful of our ways, that we may act 
worthy the character of Chriſtians. We now retire to reſt, 
O merciful and tender Father, truſting that thy goodneſs 
will keep us in ſafety, that we may riſe refreſhed in health 
and ſtrength of body and mind. And when our preſent life 
mall end, O Lord receive our ſouls into that happy ſtate 
which thou haſt prepared for thoſe who obey thy command- 
ments, This we beg through Jeſus Chriſt, who died upon 
the croſs for the ſins of the world: and in whoſe name and 
words we further offer up our petition at thy throne! 


bo. Our Father, Nc. 


(a) Miltor's Paradiſe Loſt. 
61: For 
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61. For repentance. 


Almighty God! Maker of all things, Judge of all men! 
ſovereign Lord of heaven and earth—who receiveſt 
every creature that flies to thee for ſuccour ! Let tears of re- 
pentance flow from our eyes, and our hearts bleed with con- 
trition, at the remembrance of our tranſgreſſions! Thou, 
O blefſed Saviour, who didſt ſuffer a painful and ignomini- 
ous death, that we might obtain pardon of our fins: thou 
who madeſt an all-ſufficient ſacrifice for the ſins of the whole 
world, let not thy blood be ſpilt in vain for us! 


62. For thankſgiving. 


Lmighty Lore, who filleſt immenſity with thy preſence, 
how ſhall our hearts ſhew forth thy praiſe! Thy mercy 
reacheth unto the heaven of heavens! thy righteouſneſs is 
as the ſtrong mountains; and thy judgments, O Lord, are 
profound, beyond the deep abyſs. O God, how excellent 
is thy mercy towards all the children of men, who put their 
truſt in Thee, and reſt under the ſhadow of thy wings! 
Let us drink of thy pleaſures as from the ſpring of eternal life, 
and in the contemplation of thy glory look towards the bright- 
neſs of eternal day! O ſhew thy loving kindneſs unto us, 
that our hearts may ſing of thy mercy and truth! Grant this, 
O righteous Father of mankind, for his ſake, who now fits 

at thy right hand in glory everlaſting ! 


63. For honeſty and zeal in our engagements as ſervants. 


O Father of angels and men, thou mighty Lord and ſu- 
preme Director of all things in heaven and earth, we 
beſeech thee to give us a right mind in diſcharging all the 
duties to which we ſtand bound by our temporal engage- 
ments. Thine eye cannot behold the thing which is "unjuſt 
without diſpleaſure. O let our zeal in the ſervice we are en- 
gaged, be accepted as gratitude for all thy mercies vouch- 
ſafed unto us, that we may delight in the proſperity of thoſe 
whom thy providence hath ſet over us. Give them ſuch 2 


ſenſe of duty to Thee, that their piety, humility; and * 
3 | ove 
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love of Thee, may unite with ours, in the advancement of thy 
glory and the good of mankind. This we beg, O merciful 
Father, for his ſake who humbled himſelf as a ſervant, and 
adminiſtered to the neceſſities of men, even Jeſus Chriſt, our 
bleſſed Lord and Redeemer ! 


64. For praiſe and thankſgiving. 


Almighty Author of this goodly frame, whom all the ends 

of the earth obey, and to whom all the luminaries of the 
heavens pay their conſtant homage, in their ſtupendous order; 
we beſeech thee to exalt our ſouls with the contemplation 
of thy glories, and all the tremendous operations of thy 
hands, We join the choirs of angels and archangels in 
praiſing and adoring thee, thou Firſt, thou Laſ, thou ſelf- 
exiſting God! O holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ! 
to Thee we pour forth our thanks! Accept them, O Lord, 
and let our gratitude ſupply our imperfect praiſe. This we 
beg, almighty Father, for the ſake of thy dear Son, who in 
mercy redeemed this ſinful world ! 


65. For a happy death. 


TH O U almighty Lord, whoſe judgments are right and 

true, and who in faithfulneſs cauſeth us to be troubled; 
in the multitude of our ſorrows we fly to Thee! O comfort 
our hearts and refreſh our ſouls with thy grace! Thou haſt 
chaſtened us, but not given us over unto eternal death! 
The days of the years of man, are but as a moment in thy 
ight: O grant that we may ſo apply our hearts to the graci- 
ous ends of thy providence, in giving us life, that when our 
hour ſhall come, we may die the death of the righteous, and 
our laſt end be like his! Grant, O almighty Father, that 
by the ſufferings. of thy dear Son, we alſo may take out the 
ſting of death, and obtain a victory over the grave! Let this, 
0 God, be the ſupreme object of our hope of happineſs in 
Jeſus Chri/t, our bleſſed Lord and Redeemer | 


F R- 
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Faiday MORNIN G. 


IN voc Arion. 


OM E unto Me, all ye that travel and are heavy laden, 
and I will refreſh you. Matth. xi. 28. 

So God loved the world, that He gave his only begotten 

Son, to the end that all who believe in Him ſhould not pe- 
riſh, but have everlaſting life. Jahn iii. 16. 


PS ALMS. 


Prophetical of the death of the Meſſiah. 


W HY do the heathen ſo furiouſly rage together, and 
why do the people imagine a vain thing ? 

The kings of the earth ſtand up, and the rulers take coun- 
cil together, againſt the Lord, and againſt his Anointed, 

He that dwelleth in heaven ſhall laugh them to ſcorn; the 
Lord ſhall have them in deriſion. 

Then ſhall He ſpeak unto them in his wrath, and vex 
them in his ſore diſpleaſure. 

I will preach the law, whereof He hath ſaid unto me, 
Thou art my Son ! : 

Thou wilt not- leave his ſoul in hell, neither ſuffer thy 
Holy One to ſee corruption. 

He aſked life of Thee, and Thou gaveſt him a long life, 
even for ever and ever ] 


Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


„ 


For confidence in God under afflitions. 


W HEN I am in heavineſs I will think upon thee, O 
God: when my heart is vexed, I will complain, 

O Lord God of my ſalvation, I have cried day and night 
before thee: O let my prayer enter into thy preſence; incline 
thine ear unto my calling. | 

Hear my prayer, O Lord, and conſider my deſire; heark- 
en unto me, for thy truth and righteouſneſs ſake. 

Hear me, O Lord, and that ſoon, for my ſpirit waxeth 
faint: hide not thy face from me, leſt I be like unto them 
that go down into the pit. | 

Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


In praiſe and adoration of the Almighty for his goodneſs and mercy. 


HE Lord looketh down from heaven, and heholds all 
the children of men: from the habitation of his dwell- 
ing He conſidereth all that dwell on the earth. 

Thou didſt cauſe thy judgment to be heard from heaven: 
the earth trembled, and was ſtil]. 

Promiſe unto the Lord your God, and keep it, all ye that 
are round about Him: bring preſents unto Him that ought 
to be feared. 

Thou art the God that doeſt wonders: and haſt declared 
thy power among the people. 

He divided the ſea, and let them go through: He made the 
Waters to ſtand on an heap. 

In the day-time alſo He led them with a cloud: and all the 
night through, with a light of fire. 

He clave the hard rocks in the wilderneſs: and gave them 
drink thereof, as it had been out of the great deep. 

He rained down manna alſo upon them for to eat: and 
ze them food from heaven. 

do man did eat angels food: for He gave them meat enough. 

Many a time turned He his wrath away, and would not 
luſfer his whole diſpleaſure to ariſe, 

For He conſidered that they were but fleſh: and that they 
"re even a wind that paſſeth away, and cometh not again. 


O remember not our ſins of old. : 
Vor, II. | K KKK Help 
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Help us, O God of our ſalvation, for the glory of thy 
name: O deliver us, and be merciful unto our ſins, for thy 
name's ſake. 


Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


The love of God to man, and the duty of Chriſtian charity, 
1 John iv. 7. | 
Eloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; and 


- every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God, 
He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is love. In 


this was manifeſted the love of God towards us, becauſe that 


God ſent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through Him. Herein is love; not that we loved God, 


but that He loved ug, and ſent his Son to be the propitiation | 


for our fins. Beloved, if God ſo loved us, we ought alſo to 
love one another. No man hath ſeen God at any time, If 
we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected in us. Hereby know we that we dwell in Him, 
and He in us, becauſe He hath given us of his Spirit. And 
we have ſeen and do teſtify, that the Father ſent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world, Whoſoever ſhall confeſs that 


Jeſus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 


God: and we have known and believed the love that God 
hath to us. God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. Herein is our love made 
perfect, that we may have boldneſs in the day of judgment; 
becauſe as He is, fo are wwe, in this world. There is 70 fear 
in love; but perfect love caſteth out fear; becauſe fear hath 
torment : he that feareth, is not made perfect in love. We love 


. Him, becauſe He fir/t loved us. If a man ſay I love G24, and 
hateth his brother, he is a har: for he that loveth not his bro- |} 


ther, whom he hath ſcen, how can he love God, whom he 
hath not ſeen? And this commandment have we from Hin, 
that he who loveth God, love his brother alſo. 


Effefts of the fir/l tranſgreſſio (a). 
ORT H reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, ſhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her ſeat, 


Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of woe, 
That all was 101. 0 DER 


(a) Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
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— Soon as he heard 
The fatal welpals done by Eve, amaz'd, 


Aſtonied ſtood, and blank; while „ chill 

Ran through his veins. He fcrupled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge, not deceivd; 

But fondly overcome with female charm. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a ſecond groan; 

Sky lour'd, and mutt'ring thunder, fome ſad drops 


Mept, at completing of the mortal [in 
Original. - 


Propitiation by the death of Chriſt, as related by the angel is 
Adam (a). 


- Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling That which thou didſt want, 
Obedience to the law of God, impos'd 
On penalty of death, and ſuff*ring death, 
The penalty to thy tranſgreſſion due, 
And due to theirs which out of thine will grow: 
So only can high juſtice reſt appaid. 
The law of God, exact, He ſhall fulfil 
Both by obedience and by love, though love 
Alone fulfil the law ; thy puniſhment 
He ſhall endure by coming in the fleſh 
To a reproachful life, and curſed death; 
Proclaiming life to all who ſhall believe 
In his redemption; and that his obedience, 
Inputed, becomes theirs by faith, his merits 
To fave them, not their own, though legal works, 
For this He ſhall live hated, be blaſphem'd, 
deiz'd on by force, judg'd, and to death condemn'd, 
A ſhameful and accurs'd, nail'd to the croſs 
By his own nation, /lain for bringing life; 
But to the croſs He nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the ſins 
Of all mankind, with Him there crucify'd, 
Never to hurt them more who rightly truſt 
In this his ſatisfaction; —ſo he dies, 

KEkkk3 But 


(a) Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
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But ſoon revives death over Him no pow'r fo 
Shall long uſurp; ere the third datuning light ri 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee Him riſe m 
Out of his grave, freſh as the dawning light, | of 
Thy ranſome paid, which man from death redeems, us 
This death for man, as many as offer d life tr 
Neglect not, and the benefit embrace in 
By faith, not void of works: this Godlike act L 


Annuls thy doom, the death thou ſhouldſt have dy'd, 

In fin for ever loſt from life; this act 

Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cruſh his ſtrength, 

Defeating /in and death, his two main arms, 

And fix far deeper in his head their ſtings, 

Than temp'ral death ſhall bruiſe the Victor's hecl, 
Or theirs whom He redeems; a death like ſleep, 


A gentle wafting to immortal life, 8 
Nor after reſurrection ſhall He ſtay * 
Longer on earth than certain times t' appear re 
To his diſciples, men who in this life 2 
Still follow'd Him; to them ſhall leave in charge 3 
To teach all nations what of Him they learn'd, 0 
And his ſalvation; them who ſhall believe FA 
Baptizing in the profluent ſtream, the ſign fat 


Of waſhing them from guilt of fin to life 

Pure, and in mind prepar'd, if ſo befall, 

For death, like that which the Redeemer dy'd. 
All nations they ſhall teach; for from That day 
Not only to the ſons of Abraham's loins 
Salvation ſhall be preach'd, but to the ſons 

Of Abraham's faith, wherever through the world; 


gra 

So in his Seed all nations ſhall be bleſt! off 
anc 

PRAYERS. lire 

66. Morning Prayer. 0 l 

ar 

Lord, almighty Ruler of the earth, of whoſe great- thy 
neſs and power all the glories of this world are but the thr 


fainteſt ſhadows; thus proſtrate we direct our prayers 7 
Thee, and look with longing eyes towards the heaven © 


heavens, where Thou ſhineſt in majeſty ſublime, too br * 
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for mortal eyes! Lead us, O Lord, in the paths of thy 
righteouſneſs, and make us to attend to thy ways, that we 
may not periſh thro' our own imaginations, or the multitude 
of their ungodlineſs, whoſe hearts are ſet to do evil. Aſſiſt 
us with thy grace, in all that we undertake, that putting our 
truſt in thee, we may ever be giving of thanks, and rejoice 


in the love of thy holy name, through Fe/us Chri/? our bleſſed 
Lord and Saviour! 


67. Our Father, &c. 


68. For defence againſt ſin. 


OST merciful God, the mighty guardian and protector 
of mankind, we beſeech thee to continue thy mercies 
to us | Ponder our words, O Lord, and conſider our medita- 
tions! Thus ſurrounded by ſnares and beſet with tempta- 
tions, let the remembrance of thy wonders of old, and the 
repeated mercies which thou haſt ſhewn to us, keep our 
gratitude in all its vigour ; and the hopes of thy.Future favour 
add ſtrength to our vigilance and care. Guard our hearts, 
O God, and keep the door of our lips, that we may never 
treſpaſs on thy righteous laws] This we beg, O merciful 
father, for the ſake of our great Interceſſor and Redeemer, 


Jeſus Chriſt. 


6g. For abſtinence. 


O Almighty and eternal God, who knoweſt whereof we are 

made, and how prone the fleſh to rebel againſt the ſpirit ; 
grant us, we beſeech thee, ſuch fortitude and awful dread of 
oftending thee, that we may ſhun all temptation to exceſs, 
and by moderation in our aliment, ſubdue every evil de- 
lire, and ſo reduce our appetites to a juſt conformity to thy 
will, that we may poſleſs our ſouls in all their ſtrength and 
harmony ; and obeying thee in true holineſs of life, live to 


thy honour, and finally by thy mercy obtain everlaſting life, 
thro* Feſus Chriſt our Lord. 


FRIDAY 
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FRIDAY EVENING. 
IN VvOcAT ION. 


US T and true are thy ways, O thou King of ſaints! 
Thou art good, and doeſt good continually ; the earth 

is full of thy goodnefs; and all thy works proclaim thy over- 
flowing bounty. 

Every good and perfect gift cometh down from thee, who 
art the Almighty Father of all ! 

O Lord, thy goodneſs is above all praiſe ; univerſal as thy 
works, and endleſs as eternity! 


PS ALMS. 


God's protection of good men. 


O Give thanks unto the Lord, for he is gracious ; and his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

For he brought them out of darkneſs, and out of the 
ſhadow of death: and brake their bands in ſunder. 

Their ſoul abhorred all manner of meat; and they were 
even heard at death's door. 
But when they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, he 
delivered them out of their diſtreſs. 

O that men would therefore praiſe the Lord for his good- 
neſs: and declare the wonders that he doeth for the children 
of men. 


Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


Under a conſciouſneſs of guilt, for divine aſſiſtance. 


Conſider my adverſity, and deliver me, for I do not 
forget thy law. 
Great is thy mercy, O Lord : O quicken me as FENG art 
wont. 
It grieveth me when ſee the tranſgreſſors: becauſe they 
keep not thy law. 
Conſider, O Lord, how I love thy commandments: O 


quicken me according to thy loving-kindneſs, L 
Thy 


t 


ſe 


ſo 
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Thy word is true from everlaſting: all the judgments of 
thy righteouſneſs endure for evermore !— 

O give me underſtanding according to thy word, 

My lips ſhall ſpeak of thy praiſe, and my tongue ſhall ſing 
of thy righteouſneſs ! g 

I have gone aſtray like a ſheep that is loſt; O ſeck thy 
ſervant, for I do not forget thy commandments. 

I have longed for thy ſaving-health, O Lord: — O let my 
ſoul live, and it ſhall praiſe thee 

The righteouſneſs of thy teſtimonies is everlaſting: O 
grant me underſtanding, and I ſhall live! — 

Glory be to thee, O Lord ! * 


T he ſovereign effetts of chriflian charity. 


1 John iii. 13—24. 


ARVEL not, my brethren, if the world hate you. We 
know that we have paſſed from death unto life, be- 
cauſe we love the brethren. He that loveth not his brother, 
abideth in death. Whoſoever hateth his brother, is a ?nurderer ; 
and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in 
him. Hereby perceive we the love of God, becauſe he laid 
down his life for zs and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren, But whoſo hath this world's good, and ſeeth 
his brother have need, and ſhutteth up his bowels of com- 
paſſion from him; how dwelleth the love of God in him? 
My little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue; 
but in deed and in truth. And hereby we know that we are 
of the truth, and ſhall aſſure our hearts before him. For if 
our heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, 
then have we confidence towards God. And whatſoever we 
alk, we receive of him, becauſe we keep his commandments, 
and do thoſe things that are pleafing in his ſight. And this 
is his commandment, That we ſhould believe on the name of 
his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, and love one another, as he gave us 
commandment. And he that keepeth his commandments 
dwelleth in Him, and He in him: and hereby we &naw that he 
wideth in us, by the ſpirit which he hath given us. 

5 | PrAr- 
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PRAYERS. 


70. For the evening. 


OST merciful Father of mankind, by whoſe tender 

Providence we are brought in ſafety to the concluſion of 
this day, accept our humble thanks, for this and all thy 
mercies. In thy goodnefs, O Lord, we hope for preſent 
and future bleſſings: Give us thy grace, that as we live by 
thee alone, our lives may be devoted to thee ! Let our gratitude 
and love teach us to conſider our abode on earth as a pre- 
paration for bliſs in heaven, that finally by thy mercy, in 
"Feſus Chriſt our Lord, we may be received into the everlaſting 
manſions appointed for thy faithful ſervants. 


71. Againſt cenſortouſneſs. 

Tender Father of mankind, correct in us, we beſeech thee, 
whatever is cruel or malevolent: refrain our tongues 
from evil, and our lips that they ſpeak no guile ; that imitat- 
ing the example of our blefſed Lord, by unfeigr-d love, and 
tender commiieration, we may mourn over the offences of 
others; and by our beſt endeavours, make them ſenſible of the 
errors of their ways, If it be thy pleaſure, let us ſuffer injuries 
but not do them. Teach us, O God, to enter into the re- 
ceſſes of our own hearts, and take an impartial view of them, 
that we may ſhudder at the ſeverity of our own judgments, 
and finally eſcape condemnation at the judgment ſeat of 
Chriſt, in whoſe moſt holy name we implore thy mercy! | 


72. Our Father, &c. 


73. For temperance. 


OST gracious Father of men and angels, who filleſt all 
things living with thy bounty, guard us we beſeech 
thee from all exceſs, that no temptations of appetite may 
obſtruct the activity, or wound the purity of our ſouls. Let 
no intemperance ſenſualize our affections, to keep our ſouls 


in bondage to fin : but give us ſtrength, we beſeech thee, 
ſo 
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ſo to ſubdue ' pur corruption, that we may ſerve thee in 
true ſimplicity and purity of heart, and worthily feaſt at the 


table of our bleſſed Lord and Redeemer, in whoſe moſt holy 
name we offer up our prayer! 


74. vr application to the temporal concerns of life, and 


reſignation to Providence. 


\ Lmighty Lord, who haſt ordained by thy unchangeable 

decree, that man ſhall eat his bread in ſweat and la- 
bour ; give us, we beſeech thee, an active and induſtrious 
diſpoſition : let our diligence and innocency go hand in hand, 
and adminiſter to their mutual ſupport ; that our lives may 
paſs in ſafety, and our deaths be full of hope, Giye us {o 
true a reliſh of our preſent condition, that the example of 
humility, which Chriſt hath ſet before our eyes, may appear 
2s far beyond all earthly ſplendour, as the glories of heaven 
outlhine the tranſient glitter of this world. Teach us, O 
Lord, an entire ſubmiſſion to thy will, that being reſigned 
to thee, we may labour with diligence in our temporal, as in 
our ſpiritual duties, maintaining a ſteadfaſt hope of That 
ſtate of happineſs, which thou haſt promiſed through Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Lord of life and Redeemer of the world! 


75. For conſtancy of mind, and divine af, ance. 


HEAR us, O merciful Father, we humbly beſeech thee, 
and let thy grace be ever preſent with thy weak un- 
worthy ſervants | Regulate our perverſe affections, and vain 
deſires ; and confine our hearts to ſuch objects as are pleaſing 
in thy ſight. We are not able of ourſelves, to do or think 
any thing that is good: O let thy ſpirit aſſiſt our poor endea- 
bfg. Vanquiſh the temptations which beſet us! Fix our 
menftant minds, and follow us through all our paths. Thou 
Lord art our hope! Thou art our reſt! In thee alone is 
pleaſure and true ſatisfaction ; and all, without thee, is miſery 
and torment! O grant us the happy fecurity of thy peace, 
that we may abandon all the falſe appearances of happineſs 
here below, and find ſoft eaſe and ſweet repoſe in thy love 
Vor, II. Et and 
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and favour, Hear our prayer, O God! O metciful Lord 
of heaven, hear us, and ſhew us thy mercy, for the ſake of 
Jeſus Chrift our Redeemer ! 


76. For a happy death. 


Lmighty Father of Spirits, in whoſe hands are the iſſues 
of life and death, give us comfort in the thought of our fre 
approaching diſſolution. Let our paſt miſdeeds ſtand in thi 
judgment before us, 'that being condemned at the tribunal of 
our own minds, they may not tread our lives down to the 
earth, nor condemn us at thy judgment ſeat. Our offences 
againſt thee are great and numerous! O let our hearts 
aſcend on the wings of contrition, to ſeek for pardon at thy 
hands. Thou, O Father, who art the righteous judge, 
ſlow to anger, tho' provoked every day; let our ſorrows 
bring forth ſuch repentance, as may appeaſe thy juſt indigna- 
tion ; that whenever it ſhall pleaſe thee to call us hence, we 
may hear the comfortable ſound of the gracious invitation 
promiſed to thy faithful ſervants, in Jeſus Chriſt our Re- 
 deemer |! 


FRIDAY NIGHT. 


INVOCATION. 


CHRIS T being raiſed from the dead, dieth no mofe; 

death hath no more dominion over him. For in that he 
died, he died unto fin once; but in that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God ; likewiſe reckon ye alſo yourſelves to be dead 
indeed unto fin, but alive unto God, through Feſus Ci 
our Lord ! 


PSALMS, 
For truſt in God and thankſgiving. 


God, thou art my helper, thou art with them that uphold 
my ſoul. 
Hear my prayer, O Lord, and hide not thyſelf from m 
petition. Aeg 
[ have 


Ly | 


J have put my truſt in thee, and will not fear what fleſh 
can do unto me, 

In thee do I put my truſt, O Lord, and will not be afraid 
of any thing that man can do unto me. 

Unto thee will I pay my vows, unto thee will 1 give 
thanks, 

For thou haſt delivered my ſou] from death, and my feet 
from falling, that I may walk before thee in the light of 
the living. 

Be merciful unto me, O God, be merciful unto me, for 
my ſoul truſteth in thee, and under the ſhadow of thy wings 
ſhall be my refuge. 

I will call unto the moſt high God, even unto the God 
that ſhall perform the cauſe which 1 have in hand. 

Set up thyſelf, O God, above the heavens, and thy glory 
above all the earth. | 

My heart is fixed, O God ! my heart is fixed: I will ſing 
and give praiſe, 

For the greatneſs of thy mares reacheth unto the heavens, 
and thy truth unto the clouds. 

det up thyſelf, O God, above the — and thy glory 
above all the earth. 0 

Glory be to thee, O Lord ! 


Confidence in God, and reſolution to obey, 
1 Peter v. 5. 


ALL of you be ſubject one to another, and be cloathed 
with humility: for God reſiſteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble. Humble yourſelves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time; 
caſting all your care upon him, for he careth for you. Be 
ſober, be vigilant : becauſe your adverſary the devil, as a 
roaring lion, walketh about ſeeking whom he may devour ; 
whom reſiſt, ſtedfaſt in the faith; knowing that the ſame 
aflictions are accompliſhed in your brethren that are in the 
world. But the God of all grace, who hath called us unto 
his eternal glory by Chriſt Jeſus, after that ye have ſuffered 
2 while, make you perfect, ſtabliſh, ſtrengthen, ſettle you. 

To him be glory and dominion for ever and ever! Amen. 
L111 2 A thankſ- 
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A thankſgiving, as from foundings and orphan; (a), 
Dutt. 


AT TUNE the ſong to mournful ftrains ; 
Of wrongs and woes, the ſong complaing ; 

An orphan's voice eſſays to ſwell 

The notes that tears by turns repel, 


Recitative. 
Left on the world's bleak waſte forlorn, 
In ſin conceiv'd, to ſorrow born, 
By guilt and ſhame fore-doom'd to ſhare 
4 No mother's love, no father's care: 
No guide the devious maze to tread, 
Abzve, no friendly ſhelter ſpread, 


| 3 Duet. 
Alone amidſt ſurrounding ſtrife, 
And naked to the ſtorms of life, 
Deſpair looks round with aching eyes, 
And linking nature groans and dies, 

Solo, 

But who is he who deigns to claim 
From all the wrong'd, a father's name? 
To rapture turn the changing ſtrains, 
*Tis God whoſe hand the world ſuſtains, 
He ſmiling bends from mercy's throne, 
And calls the fatherleſs his own. 
To ſtrangers hands he gives the truſt, 
We feel that ſtrangers hands are juſt, 
They to the poor his gifts diſpenſe, 
And guard the weak with his defence, 


Chorus. 
O Father, let us ſtill be thine, 
And claim thine heritage divine; 
Still bleſt, while gratitude repays 
Thy endleſs love with endleſs praiſe! 


(a) Compoſed by Dr. Hawkeſworth; ſet to muſic by Mr. Stenih, 
and uſed at the Foundling Hoſpital, 


5 " 
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PS ALM ciii. (4), 


ARIS E my heart, my ſoul ariſe, 
And ſing his praiſe, until the ſkies 

Re- echo his aſcending fame: 

My ſoul, O celebrate his name 

Like as a father to his child, 

So ſoft ſo quickly reconcil'd 


He knows the fabrick of us all, 
That duſt is our original. 


Man flouriſheth like graſs, a flower 
That blows and withers in an hour; 
By ſcorching heat, by blaſting wind 
Deſtroy'd, and leaves no print behind. 


Ve ordered hoſt of radiant ſtars, 

O ye his flaming miniſters |! 

All whom his wiſdom did create, 
Through his wide empire, celebrate 
His glorious name; with ſweet accord 
Join thou my ſoul to praiſe the Lord ! 


PRAYERS, 


77. For the evening. 


A Emighty creator and preſerver, by whoſe mercy we are 

brought to the concluſion of this day! Forgive, we 
beſeech thee, all the {ins we have committed, and make us 
tremble for fear of offending thee, We now retire to reſt, 
O God, trufting in thy goodneſs to keep us in ſafety, that 
we may riſe refreſhed in health and ſtrength of body and 
mind. And when our preſent life ſhall end, O Lord receive 
our ſouls into that happy ſtate which thou haſt prepared for 
thoſe who obey thy commandments, This we beg through 
Jeſus Chrift, who died upon the croſs for the ſins of the 
world! 


78. Our Father, &c. 


79. For 
(a) Uſcd at the Foundling Hoſpital ; ſet to muſic by Mr, Cook. 
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79. For purity of ſpirit. 


Father of ſpirits, almighty Lord, who beholdeſt all thy 

creatures with eyes of mercy and compaſſion : give us 
thy grace, that we May reſtrain our appetites within their 
lawful bounds, and our imaginations, that they wound not 
the purity of our ſouls. Let the light of thy countenance 
ſhine upon us, that we may not fall into the ſnares of fin, 
or preſumptuouſly rebe] againſt thy commandments : but 
obeying the dictates of our reaſon, act as worthy of our own 
nature, and of thee, O God, the author of our Being! 
Strengthen us, we beſeech thee, that guarding the avenues 
to our hearts, we may reſiſt all the powers of darkneſs, and 
give proof of the ſincerity of our obedience to the goſpel of 
Chriſt. Grant us, O God, freedom from all wicked deſires, 
and vain thoughts, that we may poſſeſs our ſouls in perfect 
liberty; and conduct our lives with ſuch awe before thee, 
that we may be at length admitted into thy glorious king- 
dom, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord! 


80. For preparation for the Lord's Supper. 


God, we beſeech thee ſo to prepare our minds, that we 

may devoutly obey the commands of our bleſſed Lord! 
Let not the ſnares of the devil encompaſs us, nor fooliſh fears 
nor wicked pretences tempt us to evade the ſtrict injunction 
to obey our bleſſed Saviour in this memorial of him! Let 
it be to us as a ſweet ſmelling favour, diffuſing comfort 
to our ſouls, and arming our hearts withgſtrength to obey all 
his righteous laws; that when our feet fall ſlip, it may up- 
hold us! Grant, O merciful God, that we may fo devote 
our hearts to thee, as not to fall into ſin, or falling recover 
quickly to a remembrance of the love thou haſt ſhewn us in 
Feſus Chriſt; and our eternal obligations to righteouſneſs: 
and finally by the meritorious death and ſufferings which we 
commemorate, obtain of thee, O Lord and Father, admit- 


ſion into thy kingdom, where everlaſting peace and pleaſure 
fit enthron'd !— 


1 
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81. In contrition of ſpirit and praiſe to the majefly F the | 
Almighty. 


Lord God Almighty, whoſe preſence is bounded by no 
ſpace; who art always nigh unto them who are of a con- 
trite heart, and relieveth the humble ſpirit ; do thou bring 
our iniquities to our remembrance, that afflicting our ſouls in 
thy ſight, they may be cleanſed from their ſtains. Let not 
our eyes ceaſe from tears *till thou haſt pity on us ! — Que 
of the abundance of our complaints do we ſpeak; and in 
the bitterneſs of our ſouls, mourn before thee. O Lord, 
hear us from thy holy ſeat, and from the throne of thy pre- 
ſence have mercy on us! Let us not juſtify ourſelves, that 
our own mouths may not condemn us IO look down from 
heaven, from the habitation of thy glory, and behold us 
miſerable ſinners proſtrate before thee ! Thou that ſaveſt in 
time of affliction, now hear our ſupplications ! Thou that 
inhabiteſt eternity, and dwelleſt with him who is of a con- 
trite ſpirit, give us thy comfort from above, that we may 
delight in thee, and-lift up our faces towards thy holy 
_ temple! This we beg, O Almighty Father of life, in the 
name, and through the mediation of 7% Chri/? our bleſſed 
Lord and Saviour! 


82. For a happy death. 


Merciful God, who in thy boundleſs compaſſion to 

ſinful man, haſt from the beginning ordained an inter- 
ceſſor : grant that his merits may ſupply our imperfect 
_ obedience; and his blood waſh out our ſinful ſtains ! Graci- 
ouſly receive our offerings of benevolence to all our fellow- 
creatures, that when the hour of diflolution ſhall come to 
us, we may reſign our breath in peace. To thee we devote 
our fleeting hours: accept them, O Lord of merey, how 
ſhort ſoever they ſhall be, that our confidence in thy love, 
through Chri/t, may be a grateful ſacrifice at thy altar, 
This we beg, O Almighty Father, in the name of our 
powerful interceſſor, who now fits at thy right hand, in all 
the triumphs of everlaſting glory ! 


SATUR- 
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InyocarroN. v7 


PHOLD aw. Loa, withthy Hades ; the 
our hearts may be eſtabliſhed unblameable in holineſs 
before thee, at the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chri/t ! 


PSALMS, 
Supplication and thankſgiving, 


H EAR my voice, O God, in my prayer, and preſerve my 
| life from wicked doers. 


Let me rejoice, O Lord, and put my truft in thee, that 
my heart may be glad. 


Haſte thee, O God, to deliver me; make haſte to help me, 
O Lord! 


Let all thoſe that ſeek thee be joyful and glad in thee, 0 
let all ſuch as delight in thy falvation, ſay alway, The Lord 
be praiſed ! 

I am poor and in miſery, but thou art my helper | and 
redeemer. | 


Cory be ts thee, 0 Lord! 3 6 - 


For offiſlance in 4 b. 


ET my mind to do good, O Lord, and affiſt the poor and 
helpleſs man, that he may not de ſlain, nor vexed at 
heart. h 
Deal with me, O Lord, according to thy name, for thy 
mercy is ſweet. 
O deliver me, for I am helpleſs and — and my. Heart 
is wounded within m. | 


. — Deli ver 
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Deliver my ſoul, O God, from lying lips, and from a deceit- 
ful tongue, that it may dwell among them that are — 
unto peace; 


Who imagine no miſchief in their hearts, neither ſtir up 


ſtrife, nor ſharpen their tongues like a ſerpent. 

Thou art my God, O hear the voice of my prayer 

Thou art the ſtrength of my help, and haſt covered my 
head when danger has compaſſed me about. 

O let my prayers be ſet forth in thy ſight as incenſe, 
and let the lifting up of my hands be an evening ſacrifice. 

Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep the 
door of my lips. 

Let me pour out my complaints before thee, and ſhew thee 
my trouble 

For thou art my hope and my portion in the land of the 
living. 

O enter not into judgment with thy ſervant, for in thy 
ſight can no man living be juſtified ! 

Glory be to thee, O Lord ! 


Chriſ?Ps appearance after his cruc 5 an. 
Luke xxiv. 36. 


TESUS himſelf ſtood in the midſt of them, and faith unto 
them, Peace be unto you. But they were terrified and af- 
frighted, and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen a ſpirit, And he 
faid unto them, Vi are ye troubled, and why do thoughts 
ariſe in your hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it 
is I myſelf; handle me and fee, for a ſpirit hath not fleſh and 
dones, as ye ſee me have. And when he had thus ſpoken, 
he ſhewed them his hands and his feet. And while they 
yet believed not for joy, and wondered, he ſaid unto them, 
Have ye here any meat? And they gave him a piece of a 
broiled fiſh, and of an honey-comb, And he took it, and did 
eat before wake and he ſaid unto them, Theſe are the 
vords which I ſpake unto you, while I was yet with you, 
that all things muſt be fulfilled which were written in the 
law of Moſes, and in the Prophets, and in the Pſalms, con- 
Ccrning me. Then opened he their underſtanding, that they 
Ver, II. Mm mm might 
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might underſtand the ſcriptures ; and he ſaid unto them, 
Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Cbriſt to ſuffer, and 
to riſe from the dead the third day; and that repentance and 
remiſſion of ſins ſnould be preached in his name among all 


nations, begining at 2 And ye are e of theſe 
things. 


T he care of Chrif for his 22 
| John x. 11, 


ESUS ſaid, I am the good ſhepherd : the good ſhepherd 

giveth his life for the ſheep: but he that is an hireling 
and not the ſhepherd, whoſe own the ſheep are not, ſeeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth the ſheep and fleeth ; and the 
wolf catcheth, them and ſcattereth the ſheep. The hire- 
ling fleeth, becauſe he is an hireling, and careth not for the 
ſheep. I am the good ſhepherd, and know my ſheep, and am 
known of mine. As the Father knoweth me, even ſo know 
I the Father: and I lay down my life for the ſheep. And 
other ſheep I have, which are not of this fold: them alſo 
muſt bring, and they ſhal] hear my voice, and there ſhall be 
ane fold and one ſhepherd. 


Hymn in gratitude 10 God (a), 


WW HEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
2 My riſing ſoul ſurveys, 
Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 

In wonder, love, and praiſe. 


O how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, 

That glows within my raviſh'd heart? 
But thou canſt read it there. 


Thy Providence my life ſuſtain'd, 
And all my wants redreſt, 
When in the ſilent womb I lay, 
And bug 1 the Wa 0 


(a Ad the. 
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To all my weak * * and eries $4397. 
Thy merey lent an ear, TS * 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt C12. 21:3 4 
To form themſelves i in pr 


Uanumber'd comforts on my ſoul, 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, 
Before my infant heart l | 
From whence thoſe comforts low'd; 


Through every period of my life, 
Thy govdneſs PI! purſue ;* 

And after death in diſtant worlds, 
The gloridus theme renew. 


When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more; 

My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſhall adore; 


PRAYEs 
83. For the morning. 


O Heavenly Father, almighty and everlaſting God, who 

haſt ſafely brought us to the begining of this day; we 
moſt earneſtly recommend ourſelves to thy merciful guidance 
and protection] Let thy good providence be always over us, 
and the grace of thy holy ſpirit, direct us to do what is right 
and juſt in thy ſight; _— Jeſus Chriſt our bleſſed Lord 
and Redeemer, . 


84. For obedience to ſuperiors, 

A Lmighty and eternal God, the ſovereign ruler of men 
and angels, who haſt conſtituted things in a wonderful 
order; making all the ereatures ſubje& to man, and one 
man to another: teach us, we beſeech thee, to obey all 
thoſe whom thou haſt ſet over us, reverencing their perſons, 
and * to their lawful commands; chearfully taking 
M mmm 2 thoſe 
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thoſe burdens which private neceffity, or public wiſdom, may 
require of us, for the common good. Let not the ſpirit of 
pride or mutiny, murmur, or diſorder, enter our {hearts, that 


\ 

we may not be conſigned to the portion of the diſobedient, 
or the revilers of dominion and authority, Grant this, moſt ( 
holy God, for his ſake, whoſe obedience hath obtained the e 

glory of eternal ages, even Chriſt the Saviour of the world! 
85. Our Father, &c. . 
W 

86. For a happy death. 

| | ſh 
RANT, we beſeech thee, Almighty God, that as thy * 


ſon Jeſus Chriſt hath overcome death, and opened unto 
us the gate of everlaſting life, we may purity our hearts from 
all ſenſual affections, and worldly deſires; that calmly reſign- 
ing our breath to thee, O Father, we may be acceptable in 
thy ſight, and partakers of his glorious reſurrection 


SATURDAY EVENING. cot 
| InvocaTioN. lie 
HOST glrious majefly of beaver, the God of the ſpirits of 1 


all fleſh ; who humbleſt thyſelf to behold the things 
that are in heaven and earth ; 5 
Protect and defend thy church ! O be favourable and gracicu 
3 e ee 
Accept our prayer and interceſſion , for all men ; for the 
king, and for all that are in authority, that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life, in all godlineſs and honeſty, 


Pe AL NMS. 


Diſplaying the power, majefly, and glory of Ged. 
HOU, O God, who art praiſed in heaven and earth 


thou that heareſt prayer, unto thee ſhall all flein 


Bleſſed 


come! : 
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Bleſſed is the man whom Thou chuſeſt, and receiveſt unte 
Thee: he ſhall dwell in thy court, and he ſhall be ſativied 
with the pleaſures of thy. houſe, even of thy holy temple. 
Thou ſhalt ſhew us wonderful things in thy righteouſneſs; 
O God of our ſalvation: 'Thou that art the hope of all the 
ends of the earth, and of them that remain in the broad ſea. 
Who in his ſtrength ſetteth faſt the mountains; and is gird - 
ed about with power | 


Who ſtilleth the raging of the ſea, and the noiſe of the 
waves, and the madneſs of the people! 

They alſo that dwell in the uttermoſt parts of the earth, 
ſhall be afraid at thy tokens: "Thou that makeſt the out- 
goings of the morning and evening to praiſe Thee, 

Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


The mercies of God to men. 


T HOU viſiteſt the earth, and bleſſeſt it: Thou makeſt 
it very plenteous. 
The river of God is full of water: Thou prepareſt their 
corn: for ſo Thou provideſt for the earth. 
Thou watereſt the furrows: Thou ſendeſt rain into the 
little valleys thereof: Thou makeſt it ſoft with the drops 
of rain, and bleſſeſt the increaſe of it. 


Thou crowneſt the year with thy goodneſs ; and thy clouds 
drop fatneſs, 

They ſhall drop upon the dwellings of the wilderneſs : 
and the little hills ſhall rejoice on every fide, 

The folds ſhall be full of ſheep: the valleys alſo ſhall ſtand 
ſo thick with corn, that they ſhall laugh and ling, 

Glery be to thee, O Lord! 


The efficacy of the death of Chrit. 


Rom. vi. 3. 


KN OW ye not that ſo many of us as were baptized 
unto Feſus Chriſt, were baptized into his death? There- 
fore we are buried with him by baptiſm, into death; that 
like as Chriſt was raiſed up from the dead by the glory of the 
F ather, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in newneſs of e. 
Male or 
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For if we have been planted together in the Iiteneſt of his death, 
we ſhall be alſo in the likeneſs of bis reſurrection : knowing this, 
that our old man is crucified with him, that the body of ſin 
might be defiroyed, that hericeforth we ſhould not ſerve fin: 
for he that is dead, is freed from fin. Now if we be 4 
with Cbriſt, we believe that we ſhall alfo kve with him; know: 
ing that Chriſt, being raifed from the dead, dieth no more; 
death hath no more dominion over him: for in that he died, 
be died unto fin once; but in that he [tveth; he liveth unto God. 
Likewiſe reckon ye alſo yourſelves to be dead indeed unto ji; 
but ahve unto Gad, through ou Chriſt our Lord. 


Adam's acknowledgments and lamentation ( a). 


T HIS moſt aflits me, thay depatting hence 
As from his face, I ſhall he hid, depriv'd 
His bleſſed count*nance. Here I could frequent, 
Wich worſhip, place by place where He vouchſaf'd 
Preſence divine, and to my ſons relate, 
On this mount He appear'd, under this tree 
Stood viſible; among thefe pines, his voice 
I heard; here with Him at this fountain talk'd. 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
- Of grafly turf, and pile up every ſtone 
Of luſtre from the brook, in memory _ 
Or monument to ages, and thereon 
Offer ſweet-ſmelling gums, and fruits, and flow'rs. 
In yonder nether world where ſhall I ſeek | 
His bright appearances, or footſteps trace ? 
For though I fled him angry, yet, recall'd 
To life prolong'd and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmoſt ſkirts 
Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore | 


(a) Milton's Paradiſe Lok, 5 
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PS ALM I. (a) 


B LEST is the man whoſe conſtant feet 
Strait in the paths of goodneſs tread ; 
Who with the proud ne'er takes his ſeat; 
Nor is by ftrife nor malice led, 


* 
The law of God is his ſupreme delight, 
By day his pattern, and his guide by night. 


Like as a tree in happy ſoil, 
With faireſt leaves and flow'rs array'd, 
Nature repays the planter's toil 
With pleaſant fruit and grateful ſhade, 
So ſhall the juſt ſee joy and peace 
His faithfu] labours crown, 


But ne'er ſhall peace with chearing rays 
Smile on the dark and guilty head, 

Entangled more, the more he ſtrays, 
By folly and by vice miſled, 


Iluſive views ſtill diſappoint his aim; 
His airy projects vaniſh like a dream. 


When therefore from the realms of light 
The righteous Judge on earth appears, 
How ſhall the wicked ſtand his fight, 
Oppreſt with ſhame, with guilt and fears? 
In humble confidence the juſt ſhall meet 
The happy ſentence of a bliſs complete, 


PRAYERS. 
In confidence of the promiſes of God. 


Q Mighty Lord, whoſe ſeat is the habitation of righteouſ- 

neſs and equity, and before whoſe face mercy and truth 
ſhine forth in heayenly glory; we beſeech Thee to give us 
ſuch confidence in thy gracious promiſes, that we may always 
rejoĩce in thy name; and walking in the light of thy coun- 
tenance, make our boaſt of thy righteouſneſs! Thou, Lord, 
6 | art 
(a) Set to muſic by Mr, Green, and uſed at the Foundling-hoſpital, 
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art. the glory of our ſtrength! O ſhield us from the ſon of 
perdition ! Thy mercy is a ſtrong rock, and thy ſtatutes 
ſtand faſt for ever. O remember how ſhort our time is upon 
earth, and grant us thy favour, Let us diligently obey thy 
commandments, that our days may not paſs away in ſhame, 
nor our years with diſhonour ! Grant this, O merciful Lord, 
for his ſake, who viſited the earth, in confirmation of thine 
everlaſting covenant, to ſubdue fin and the grave! | 


4 


87. For humility. 


ki 

M OST gracious and merciſul God, who in thy great ä 
goodneſs didſt ſend thine only Son upon the earth, un 
grant that the example of his meekneſs and humility, his in 
incomparable ſweetneſs and condeſcenſion, may make the . 
deepeſt impreſſions on our hearts! Mortify in us all proud anc 
thoughts, and vain opinions of ourſelves, that we may nei- wh 


ther boaſt of any thing which Thou haſt permitted us to 
poſſeſs, nor be unmindful of the Hand from whence it came, 
Make us to know our infirmities, that we may never ſeek 
our own praiſe, nor delight in that which may be offered 
to us by others, Grant, O Lord, that we may glory only 
in diſcharging our duty to Thee; and by ſhewing due honour 
and reſpect to our fellow- creatures, at length receive the 


ven. 
crown which Thou haſt prepared for thy faithful ſervants, = 
in thy kingdom of eternal glory, through Jeſus Chriſt, our the 


Adyocate and Mediator ; in whoſe prevailing words we fut 
ther ſend up our petition to thy throne. 


| 88. Our Father, &c, 


hg. For a happy death. 


God eternal, we look up with longing eyes to thy mercy- 
ſeat for comfort in diſtreſs. Let not our days paſs re- 
gardleſs of the ſolemn hour when we muſt yield up our breath 
to Thee ! O thou ſupreme almighty Lord of life, to T hee 
we fly. for ſuccour, in ſteady truſt that Thou haſt broken the 
chains of fin and death, that we cannot be held. as priſoners 


of. the grave. O let the precious blood of Chriſt, and his re- 
: ſurredtion 
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ſurfection, fill our ſouls with humble confidence in his me- 
ritorious ſufferings, to deliver us from all our troubles, and 
to exalt us to everlaſting bliſs! 


* 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 
INvoCATION, 
Lord, Father and God of my life, in whoſe hand is'the 
ſoul of every living thing, and the breath of all man- 
kind: 

Teach me ſo to number my days that I may apply my like 
unto wiſdom ; let them not conſume in vanity, nor my years 
in trouble, | | 

Make me to remember, O Lord, how ſhort my time is; 
and to know, and do the things which belong to my peace, 
while as yet place of repentance is open to me. 


PS AL Is. 
Thantſgiving. 


Lord, out Governor, how excellent is thy name in all 
the world. Thou that haſt ſet thy glory above the hea« 
vens! 
When J conſider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers ; 
the moon and ſtars which Thou haſt ordained: 
What is man, that Thou art mindful of him; and the ſon 
of man, that Thou viſiteſt him? 
Thou haſt made him lower than the angels, and haſt 
ctowned him with glory and honour ; 
Thou madeſt him to have dominion over the works of thy 
bands, and haſt put all things in ſubjection under his feet. 
Glory be to * O Lord! 


Praiſe and thankſgivi ving. 


0 Praiſe the Lord of 1 "IEP ; praiſe Him in the height: 
Praiſe Him all ye angels of his; praiſe Him all his hofts : 
' Praiſe Him ſun and moon z praiſe Him all Je ſtars, and 
ight: | 
Voi. II. Nannn Lot 
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Let them praiſe the name of the Lord; for He ſpale the 
word, -and they were made; He nn and _ were 
created. 

He hath alſo eſtabliſhed them bob ever and ever; He hath 
given them a law which ſhall not be broken. 

Praiſe the Lord, fire and hail, ſnow and vapours, wind 
and ſtorm, fulfilling his word: 

Mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, and all cedars: 

Beaſts, and all cattle; creeping things, and feathered fowls: 
_ Kings of the earth, and all people; princes, and all judpes 
of the world: 

Young men and maidens, old men and children, praiſe the 
name of the Lord: 


For his name alone is excellent; and his praise ahove hea- 
ven and earth 


Glory be to thee, O Lord! | p 


* 


Chriſt's lamentation on the perverſeneſs of the Few, 
Luke xix. 41. 


ND when He was come near, He beheld the city and 
-wept over it, ſaying, Hula hadſt tnoꝛon, even thou, at leaſt 


in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace] but now 


they are hid from thine eyes. For the days ſhall come upon thee, 
that thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and compaſs thee 
round, and keep thee in on every fide, and ſhall lay thee even with 
the ground, and thy children within thee: and they ſhall not leave 
in thee one ſlone upon another; becauſe thou kneweſt not the tins 
of thy viſitation, —And He went into the temple, and began 
to caſt out them that ſold therein, and them that bought, 
ſaying unto them, t is written, My houſe is the houſe of pray, 
but ye have made it a den of thieves, And He 3 daily 
in the temple. 


The works of the fleſh, and the pri 
Gal. v. 16. 


Say TO 1 in the ſpirit, and ye ſhall not fulfil the luſt 
of the fleſh; For the fleſh luſteth againſt the ſpirit, un 
the ſpirit againſt the fleſh; and theſe are contrary the = 


7 


lin 7 
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the other; ſo that ye cannot do the things that ye would. 
But if ye be led by the ſpirit, ye are not under the law. 
Now the works of the fleſh are manifeſt, which are theſe; 
adultery, fornication, uncleanneſs, laſciviouſneſs, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, ſtrife, ſe- 
ditions, hereſies, envyings, murders, drunkenneſs, revel- 
lings, and ſuch like: of the which I tell you before, as I have 
alſo told you in time paſt, that they who do ſuch things ſhall 
not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the ſpirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meek - 
neſs, temperance : againſt ſuch, there is no law. And they 


that are Chriſt's have crucified the fleſh, with the affection; 
and luſts. | 


4 HYMN, The Chriſtian's hope (2). 


W HEN riſing from the bed of death, 
O'erwhelm'd with guilt and fear, 
I ſee my-Maker, face to face, 
O how ſhall I appear! 


If yet while pardon may be found, 
And mercy may be ſought, 

My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
And trembles at the thought. 


When Thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos' F . 
In majeſty ſevere, 
And fit in judgment on my aul, 
O how ſhall I appear 


But Thou haſt told the troubled mind, 
Who does her fins lament, ._ 
The timely tribute of her tears 
Shall endleſs woe prevent. 


Then ſee the ſorrow of my heart, 
E'er yet it be too latm 

And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
To give theſe ſorrows weight. 


| fa) From Adi en; ſet to \ muſic by Mr. Smith, and ſung at the round 
lng hoſpital F 
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For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair 
Her pardon to procure, 
Who knows thy only Son has dy'd 
To make her pardon ſure, 


PRAYERS, 
90. For the evening. 


Lmighty Lord and Keeper of Iſrael, thou ſovereign Ruler 
and ſupreme Defender of all the children of men, whoſe 
eyes are always open for the preſervation of thy creatures; 
we humbly recommend ourſelyes this night to thy watchfu] 
care and gracioys protection. Vouchſafe, O God, to pre- 
ſerve us from all danger; and finally, by thine infinite good- 
neſs and mercy, bring us to eternal reſt, for the fake of Jeſus 
- Chriſt, our Redgemer | 


91. For the forgiveneſs of the ſuns of otherr, 


Amighty Lord, we beſeech Thee of thy goodneſs and 
mercy to forgive the offences we have committed againſt 
Thee, and pardon thoſe who have given cquncil to do evil, 
Thy blood, O bleſſed Jeſus, was ſhed for thine enemies; 
turn the hearts of the ungodly to thy righteous paths, that 
they may no longer rebel againſt thy commandments. Turz 
their hearts, O Lord, and let them behold the things which 
belong ta their peace, before they are hid from their eyes 
for ever! This we beg, O merciful Father, for the ſake 
of Jefus Chriſt, who died to ſave the world! and in whoſe 
bleſſed name we continually offer up our praiſe, 


92. Our Father, &c, 


93. For friends, benefadtars, and enemias. 


OST merciful Lord, thou Fountain of all good; we 
beſeech Thee to extend thy favour and loving-kindnels 
to our friends and benefactors; reward them for the good, 
which through thy providence they have conveyed to us: 
and bring our enemies into thy paths, Guard them 2 


* 
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all ſadneſs and affliction, but ſuch as may be inſtrumental 
to thy glory, and their eternal welfare. Preſerve their perſons 
from all violence; and let pot the powers of darkneſs prevail 
againſt them. Guide them in thy paths, and make them 
the inſtruments of thy mercies to mankind; that amidſt all 
the taunts and ingratitude of the world, they may ſtand as 
monuments of thy parental tenderneſs and care; and final- 
ly be received into thine eyerlaſting kingdom, through Jeſus 
Chriſt, the mighty Friend and Saviour of the world! 


94. For preparation for recei ving the ſacrament. 


A Lmighty God, who in thine infinite merey didſt ſend 

thine only Son upon the earth, to die for the ſins of the 
world; we beſeech Thee fo to direct our wills, that we may 
conſtantly live in the moſt grateful remembrance of the in- 
eſtimable benefits obtained by his all- ſufficient ſacrifice, 
The day approaches wherein T hou haſt graciouſly offered an 
opportunity of commemorating his moſt meritorious death and paſſion: 
we beſeech Thee to grant us thy grace, that we may never 
incur the guilt of negligence, or contempt ; but prepare our 
ſpirits to obey his laſt injunction and dying command. Let 
no,vain excuſe, or wicked ſuggeſtion, divert us from the ſet- 
tled purpoſe. of our ſouls; that, our eyes beholding the ſal- 
vation which Thou haſt prepared, we may have ſure and cer- 
tain hope of the eternal happineſs promiſed in thy goſpel, to 
thoſe wha truly truſt in Thee, through the meritorious death 
and ſufferings of the ſame Jeſus Chriſt our Redeemer ! 


95. Tor fortitude. 


A Emighty Parent of the diſtreſſed, and ſupreme Defender 

of all who truſt in Thee; we beſeech Thee to arm our 
ſpirits with conſtancy and firmneſs, that bearing bodily 
pain with patience and reſolution, our ſouls may rejoice 
in thy ſalvation. Thy throne, O Father, is eſtabliſhed in 
righteouſneſs and equity, and who can ſtand before it? 
But thy mercy and compaſſion ſhine forth in all the majeſty 
of thy celeſtial glory. O comfort us with thy grace; that 
triumphing in thy ſtrength, we may encounter all the powers 

; | of 
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of darkneſs which may invade our minds; and, with manly 
courage and true confidence in Thee, maintain the dignity 
with which Thou haſt diſtinguiſhed our nature. Thus fol- 
lowing the example of thoſe hoſts of martyrs, who, glory- 
ing in thy cauſe, finiſhed their courſe acceptably in thy ſight, 
receive the crown which Thou halt prepared, for his ſake, 


who died in ignominy and pain, even Jeſus Chriſt, the bleſſ- 
ed Lord and Redeemer of the world! 


96. For repentance and a happy death. 


A Lmighty God, and heavenly Father, who of thy great 

mercy hath promiſed forgiveneſs of ſins to all who with 
true repentance and faith turn unto 'Thee; have mercy upon 
xs; pardon and deliver ws from all eur ſins; confirm and 
ſtrengthen xs in all goodneſs; and, when the hour of death 
{hall come, bring us to everlaſting life, through Jeſus hers 
our Lord 


4 * Y „ 
2 * * MY 

\ 
 PRrk- / 


PRETACE to Sunday's Devotion. 


/ 


' Have in ſeveral parts of my work, entered into a cloſe 
examination of the cauſes, why ſuch numbers of us, 
who diſtinguiſh the Chriſtian Sabbath, do not attend to the 
ſacrifice made for ſin, on which That ſabbath, and all that 
relates to chriſtianity, is founded. I have preſumed to ſay, 
that the phraſe unworthily receiving, as underſtood and applied 
to the Lord's Supper, is not grounded in the tenderneſs 
of the chriſtian diſpenſation; and moreover, that neither the 
infirmities of human nature, nor any declaration in the 
New Teſtament, warrant the ſuggeſtion. I ſay, that theſe 
words have done great miſchief to the chriſtian cauſe, in this 
country, where chriſtianity is generally well underſtood. 
To judge from the event, theſe words have operated with an 
icreligious malignity ; and minds otherwiſe well-diſpoſed, are 
perverted by the enchantment of them. 

It is our unhappineſs to act in this inſtance, as if our faith 
ſtood on a baſis, ſubjeCt to totter, were we to change a word 
in the Liturgy, in a part which is mere human compoſition. 
Could any ſuch altercation poſſibly change the mode of wor- 
ſhipping God, in ſpirit or in truth? Should we not adore 
the Almighty in a more effetual manner, if the chriſtian 
worſhip, in our Lord's ſupper, were univerſally obſerved? 

'The ground is not ſo tender but we might venture on it, 
and expunge the words unworhily receiving. It were better 
to change it into abuſe; provided we at the ſame time an- 
nexed an explanation of what only can be properly meant 
by abuſe; by which we might underſtand abſolute hypocri/y, 
or groſs preſumption : for if at the time of receiving, the 
party has a conſciouſneſs of paſt fins; and who among the 
moſt, or leaſt ſinful of the children of men, is without 
ſuch conſciouſneſs ; it is to be preſumed from the nature 
of this inſtitution, and its operation on the human mind, 
that thoſe who complied with the injunction could not fail 


of 
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of finding the moſt happy ——_ with m_ both to theif 
morals and faitn. 

Certain it is, that the evil, as it now prodeitinglte,' is 
greater than any that can be apprehended from any ſuch 
explanation. For excepting a ſmall number of the ſenſible 
common people of this land; and others,” who in their zeal 
for the chriſtian law, adopt new modes of faith, and run into 
enthuſiaſtical abfurdities : except theſe, it doth not appear 
to me, who have taken ſome pains in the enquiry, that there 
are to be found among the lower claſſes, one in fifty ſtrictly 
entitled to the glorious appellation of a chriſtian. 

If it ſhall be found that fo very few, of ſuch of the 


common people, turned of the age of fifteen, ſhew obe- 


dience to Chriſt, reſpecting this great article of the com- 
memoration of his death, or the means he hath commanded 
us to uſe in our remembrance of him: doth it not prove that 
they are grown fo irreligiouſly preſumptuous, as to imagine 
they can uſe better means than God hath appointed; or that 
they have taken a reſolution to uſe no means whatſoever, 
which bear the leaſt affinity with this commemorative 
ſacrifice ? 

There is ſomething in this negle& which tends to eſta- 
bliſh the empire of infidelity, In all other chriſtian countries 
this part of chriſtian duty, is as well received and obſerved 
by the indigent as the afluent, With us, in certain caſes, 
it is a teſt of a man's loyalty, and ſo far it is compulſroe : 
the individual muſt anſwer for his ſincerity: but where the 
future flate of the multitude is concerned, and we fee plainly 
whence a great part of the evil ariſes, to give up this point 
were to renounce chriſtianity. 

If we leave the field to them who ſo generally enter- 
taia an erroneous opinion, in regard to this fundamen- 
tal of the Chriſtian faith, and its harmony with reaton, 
what is to be the end? A rational obedience to the divine 
precepts of the chriſtian law, or an irrational diſobedience 
to all divine laws? Reafon thus ſullied and debaſed, 


by ſuch a violence committed, may lead them into the 


groſs abſurdities of heatheniſin, and perſuade them that they 


have only to follow their animal nature, Heathens of - 
| act 
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acted more conſiſtently with their faith, at leaſt in this in- 
ſtance. Let us hope for better days, when the common 
people, who are thus blind; will be reſtored to ſight, and 
behold the ſun of righteouſneſs in all its ſplendor |! 

1 have further to obſerve; that except the uſhering in the 
day with prayer in common with other days; it is preſumed, 
that the ordinary private devotion of the Sunday morning will 
give place to the public worſhip. But till there is a more 
than common reſpect due to it, and the ſabbath, being a day 
of reſt, there is generally time for private devotional enter- 
tainment in the evening, allowing for reaſonable and in- 
nocent recreations, according to the weather and ſeaſon 
of the year, without falling into the comfortleſs ſequeſtra- 
tion, which ſome who are fanatically inclined, obſerve. 
The contrary extreme may, indeed, be thore fatal : but 
whilſt men are endowed with reaſon, it is to be hoped they 
will make uſe of it; and not, under a notion of being the 
faithful, act as if they had renounced their nature, 


Vot., i. | OOO S UN- 
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SUNDAY MORNIN G. 


IN VOC AT ION. 


AM the reſurrection and the life, ſaith the Lord: he that 

believeth in me, though he were dead, yet ſhall he live; 
and whoſoever liveth, and believeth in me, ſhall never die. 
John xi. 25, 26. 


PSALMS. 
T bankſgrving. 


WILL ſing praiſes unto thee, O Lord, and give thanks 
unto thee for a remembrance of thy holineſs. 


For thy wrath endureth but the zrwinkling of an eye, and 

in thy pleaſure is life : heavineſs may endure for a night, but ( 
joy cometh in the morning. | h: 
Thou haſt turned my heavineſs into joy: thou haſt put of ch 
my ſackcloth, and girded me with gladneſs. 1 
Therefore ſhall every good man ſing of thy praiſe without ha 
ceaſing: O my God, 1 will give thanks unto thee for Fr 

.. GT. 
go 
me 
T bankſgtving, th 
Phil. iv. 4. na 


Ejoice in the Lord alway, and again 1 ſay rejoice, Let 

your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord is 
at hand. Be careful for nothing - but in every thing by 
prayer and ſupplication, with thankſgiving, let your re- 
queſts be made known unto God. And the peace of G0 
which paſſeth all underſtanding, ſhall 2098 * hearts and 
minds through Jeſus Chriſt. 


" 
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For attendance on public worſhip. 


THE feſtal morn, my God, is come, 
That calls me to thy honour'd dome, 
Thy preſence to adore : 
My feet the ſummons ſhall attend, 
With willing ſteps thy courts aſcend, 
And tread the hallow'd floor. 


Seat of my friends and brethren, hail ! 

How can my gladſome tongue, then fail 
To bleſs thy lov'd abode ? 

How ceaſe the zeal that in me glows 

Thy praiſe to ſeek, whoſe walls incloſe 
The manſion of my God?“ 


PRAYERS. 


. 97. Morning Prayer. 


Lord, our Father and our God, who in mercy haſt 
brought us to behold the light of this day, which thou 
haſt ſet apart for thy more immediate worſhip : we beſeech 
thee to defend us by thy almighty power, that we may offer 
up the incenſe of our prayers to thee in y holy temple, 
with pure and contrite hearts. Let us not fall into any fin, 
nor run into any danger. Do thou, O God, ſo order our 
goings, that they may be accepted by thee, through the 
merits of the great Redeemer, by whom thou didſt perform 
the mighty act we this day celebrate: and in whoſe bleſſed 
name we further call upon thee. 


98. Our-Father, &c. 


99. In acknowledgment of divine mercy. 


WE praiſe and worſhip thee, O God, and glorify thy 
ſacred name! O Lord Almighty; Heavenly king; 
God the Father eternal ; accept our thanks for thy glory 2nd 

95 Oo oo 2 power 
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power in the wonderful manifeſtation of thy mercy and-good. 
neſs towards all the children of men; particularly in ſanding 
thine own ſon to die for our fins, and to give himſelf à ran- 
ſom and propitiation for us miſerable ſinners. We beſeech 
thee, O Lord, to receive our prayers on this day, peculiarly 
devoted to thy ſervice, in commemoration of the mighty 
works of creation and redemption, by the blood of Chriſt, 
and his propitiatory ſacrifice, And thou, O Holy Ghoſt, 
dur ſpiritual guide and heavenly comforter, poſſeſs our hearts 
with thy bleſſed gifts and graces, that we may henceforth 
lead our lives according to the laws of Chriſt, in whom 
with thee, Almighty Father, all glory and dominion center 
in one God, for ever and eyer | | 


SUunDAY EVENING, 
INVOCATION. 


Know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand 

at the latter day upon the earth, And though after my 
ſkin, worms deſtroy this body; yet in my fleſh ſhall I ſee 
God: whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, and mine eyes ſhall be- 
bold, and not another, 7cb xix. 25, 26, 27, 


PSALMVS. 


Fer confidence in God under aft ction. 


Should utterly have fainted : but that I believed verily ta 
ſee thy goodneſs, O Lord, in the land of the living. 
I wait thy pleaſure, O Lord, I am ſtrong: comfort my 
heart, that I may put my truſt in thee. 

In thee, O Lord, have I truſted, let me never be put te 
confuſion : deliver me in thy righteouſneſs, 

Bow down thine ear and hear me: O God, deliver me. 

To thy hends 1 commend my ſpirit: for thou oo re. 
deemed me, O Lord, thou God of truth. _ 

I will be glad and rejoice in thy mercy : for thou WY con- 


fidered my trouble, and haſt known my ſoul in adverſity. 
Shew 
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me for thy mercies ſake, 

O how plentiful is thy goodneſs which thou haſt laid up 
for them that fear thee, and prepared for them that put 
their truſt in thee, and not in the ſons of men. 

Unto thee, O God, will I pay my vows, unto thee will I 
give thanks. 

For thou haſt delivered my ſoul from death, and my feet 
from falling : that I may walk before thee in the light of 
the living. 

Ghy'y be to thee, O Lord! 


Humility and obedience to government, 
Romans xiii. 1. 


LET every ſoul be ſubjet unto the higher powers; for 
there is no power but of God: the powers that be, 
are ordained of God. Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the 
power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God: and they that reſiſt 
ſhall receive to themſelves damnation. For rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not 
be afraid of the power ? Do that which is good, and thou 
ſhalt have praiſe of the ſame : for he is the miniſter of God 
to thee, for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid ; for he beareth not the ſword in vain : for he is the 
miniſter of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doth evil. Wherefore ye muſt needs be ſubject, not only 
for wrath, but alſo for conſcience ſake. For, for-this'cauſe 
pay ye tribute alſo; for they ace God's miniſters, attending 
continually upon this very thing. Render therefore to all 
their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due, cuſtom to whom 
cuſtom ; fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour. 


Prophetical of the charafter and commiſſion of the Meſſiah : 
from Iſaiah. 


:& Virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon! 
From Jeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, 1 
Whoſe ſacred flow'r will fragrance fills the ſkies. 


The 
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The etherial ſpirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 
And on its-top deſcends the myſtick dove. 
Ye heay*ns ! from high the dewy near pour, 
And in foft ſilence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r! - © *© 
The ſick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. 

All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fait; 
Returning ju/tice lift aloft her ſcale ; | 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend. 
Swift fly the years, and riſe the expected morn! ' 
O ſpring to light, Auſpicious Babe be born! 

See nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring : 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance ; 

Sce ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies! 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely defart chears ; , 
Prepare the way ! a God, a God, appears : 

A God, a God the vocal hills reply, 

The r:cks proclaim th' approaching deity. 

Lo earth receives him from the bending ſkies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye wvallies, riſe : 
With heads declin'd, ye cædars, homage pay; 

Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods gi way 

The Saviour comes, by antient bards foretold; 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold! 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the /ightle/s eye-ball pour the day. 

Tis he th' obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th' anfolding ear. 

The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe ; 

No ſigh, no murmur, the wide world ſhall hear, 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 


As 
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As the good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſture, and the pureſt air, 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 
By day o'erſees them, and by night protects: 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms : 
Mankind ſhall thus his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd father of the future age. 
No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes ; 
Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a plough-ſhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joyful ſon 
Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd fire begun ; 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 
And the ſame hand that ſow'd, ſhall reap the field. 
The ſwain in barren deſarts with ſurpriſe 
See lillies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe, 
And ſtarts amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm'ring in his ear : 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods. 
Waſte ſandy vallies, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn ; 
To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ry palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed. 
The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys'in flow'ry band, the tyger lead ; 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 
And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted. bafiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake ; 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue ſhall innocently play. 
Riſe crown'd with light, imperial Salem rife | 
Exalt thy tow'ry head and lift thy eyes! 

7 | | | 
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See a long race thy ſpacious, courts adorn: 

See future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on ev'ry ſide ariſe, 
Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies | 

See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabæan {prings! 
For thee [dume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 2 

And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See heay*n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day 

No more the riſing ſun ſhall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her ſilver horn; 

But loſt, diflolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'erflow thy courts : The Light Himſelf ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine |! 

The ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in {ſmoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd His word, His ſaving pow'r remains; 
Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Meſſiah reigns ! 


PsAaLM cxlv. Set to muſic (a). 


I. 


T HE Lord doth them ſupport that fall, 
And makes the proſtrate riſe: 
For his kind aid all creatures call, 
Who timely food ſupplies. 


II. 
Whate'er their various wants require, 
With open hand he gives; | 
And he futfills the juſt defire - 
Of every thing that lives, 


(a) Uſed at the Foundling Hoſpital, - 
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He grants the full requeſt of thofe 
Wh-. him with fear adore, 
And will their troubles ſoon compoſe 
When they his aid implore. 


IV. | 
The Lord preſerves all thoſe with care, 
Whom grateful love employs : 
But ſinners, who his vengeance dare, 


With dreadful wrath deſtroys. 
V. 


My time to come in praiſes ſpent, 
Shall {till advance his fame; 
And all mankind, with one conſent, 
For ever bleſs his name. 


PRAYERS. 
100. A general confeſſion, Cc. 


Lmighty and moſt merciful Father, we have all gone 
altray from thy righteous ways. We have followed the 
imaginations and defires of our own hearts ; and in unnumber- 
ed inſtances tranſgreſt thy holy laws. We have left undone 
thoſe things which we ought to have done; and we have 
done thoſe things which we ought not to have done! O God, 
there is no righteouſneſs in us: but thy mercy and com- 
paſſion are as boundleſs as thy juſtice. Spare us, good Lord, 
ſpare us miſerable offenders who confeſs our ſins unto thee. 
Aſſiſt us in our repentance for them; and pardon our 
niquities, according to thy gracious promiſes declared unto 
mankind, by Chri/t Feſus our Saviour: And grant for h:s 
ſake, O merciful Lord, and tender Father of mankind, 
05 hereafter we may live ſoberly and righteouſly, to the 
ſalvation of our ſouls, and the glory of * holy name. 


101. Our Father, &c. 


Vol. II Pppp 102. Hu- 
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102. Imploring mercy for remarkable ſinners. 


LL powerful God, who haſt ſet thy glory above the 
heavens, we beſeech thee to look down in pity from 
thy throne, and turn the hearts of the unrighteous to the 


wiſdom of the juſt! Rebuke them, O Lord, with thy 


chaſtiſements, that they may not be any longer entangled in 


the work of their own hands. Put them in fear of thee, that 
knowing themſelves to be but men, they may fall down in 
deep humiliation before thee. Enlighten their underſtand- 
ings and regulate their wills, that they may at length con- 
ſider the glory of thy power, and adore thy juſtice and mercy, 
This we beg, O Father Eternal, for his ſake, who bled upon 


the croſs for repentant ſinners ! 


103. For a happy death. 


EAR us, O merciful Father, and extend thy goodneſs 
to us thy ſervants. Sanctify all thy corrections to us, 
that the ſenſe of our weakneſs may ſo add ſtrength to our faith, 
that me may conſider death as a paſſage to heavenly joys. 
Let all our temporal afflictions be loſt in the contemplation 


of thy love to man, that the grave may not divide us 


from thee! O Eternal Father, the guardian of ſpirits, the 
mighty defender of thy faithful ſervants, hear our ſupplica- 
tions ; that whenever it ſhall pleaſe thee to remove us hence, 
we may be received into thoſe regions, where ſickneſs, pain 
and ſorrow ſhall be no more; even to dwell with thee in 
bliſs eternal! This we beg for his ſake, who viſited the 


manſions of the grave, that we might riſe to everlaſting 


life ! 


SUNDAY NIGHT. 


INVOCATION. 


E brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out. The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; bleſſed be the name of the Lord. 
r Tim. vi. 7. Jab i. 21. 

5 Ps AL Ms. 


t 


pt 


de 
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PS ALMS. 
T hankſgiving. 


MY ſoul ſhall make her boaſt in the Lord : the humble 
{hall hear thereof and be glad. 

O praiſe the Lord with me, and let us magnify his name 
together |! 

The poor cry, and thou Lord heareſt Oy yea, and ſaveſt 
them out of all their troubles, 

O hear and ſee how gracious the Lord is: bleſſed is the 
man that truſteth in him | 

What man is he that deſireth to live: and would fain ſee 
good days? 

Let him keep his tongue from evil, and his lips that they 
ſpeak no guile. 

Eſchew evil and do good; ſeek peace and enſue it. 

Thine eyes, O Lord, are over the righteous; and thy ears 
are open to their prayers. 


Glory be to thee, O Lord! 


Praiſe and adoration. 


I| WILL magnify thee, O God my king: and I will 

praiſe thy name for ever and ever | 

Every day will I give thanks unto thee, and praiſe thy 
name for ever and ever | 

Great art thou, O Lord, and marvellous : worthy to be 
praiſed ; there is no end of thy greatneſs, 

One generation ſhall praiſe thy name unto another, and 


declare thy power. 
I will talk of thy worſhip, thy glory, thy praiſe, and 


wondrous works. 

The memorial of thine 3 kindneſs is ſhewed, and 
men ſhall ſing of thy righteouſneſs. 

Thy kingdom is an everlaſting kingdom, and thy do- 
minion endureth throughout all ages. 

The eyes of all wait upon thee, O Lord, and thou giveſt 
them meat in due ſeaſon. 

| _— PPP 2 | Thou 
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Thou openeſt thine hand, and filleſt all things living with 


plenteouſneſs, 

Iwill not put my truſt in princes, nor in any child of man, 
for there is no help in them. 

For when the breath of man goeth forth, he ſhall turn 
again to his earth, and all his thoughts ſhall periſh. 

Bleſſed is he that hath the Almighty for his help, and 
whoſe hope is in the Lord his God; 

Gery be to thee, O Lord! 


Gratitude to God for his mercies. 


Epheſians v. 1. 


E ye therefore followers of God, as dear children ; and 

walk in love, as Chriſt hath alſo loved us, and hath given 
himſelf for us, an offering, and a ſacrifice to God for a ſweet 
ſmelling ſavour : but formcation and all wncleanneſs, let it not 
be once named amongſt you, as becometh ſaints ; neither 
filthineſs, nor fooliſh talking, nor ze/ting, which are not con- 
denient, but rather giving of thanks. For this ye know, 
that no whoremonger, nor unclean perſon, nor covetous 
man who is an 1dolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom 
of Chriſt, and of God. Let no man deceive you with vain 
words : for becauſe of theſe things cometh-the wrath of God 
upon the children of diſobedience, Be ye not therefore 
partakers with them : for ye were ſometimes in darkneſs, but 
now are ye light in the Lord : walk as children of light; 
(for the fruit of the ſpirit is in all goodneſs and righteouſneſs 
and truth) proving what is acceptable unto the Lord. 
And have no fellowſhip with the unfruitful workers of dark- 
neſs, but rather reprove them: for it is a ſhame even to 
ſpeak of thoſe things which are done of them in ſecret. 
But all things, that are reproved, are made manifeſt by the 
light; for whatſoever doth make manifeſt, is light; where 
fore he ſaith, awake thou that ſleepeſt, and ariſe from the 
dead, and Chriſt ſhall give thee light, 


Hymn 
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Hymn on the laft judgment. 


ATURE and death ſhall with ſurpriſe 
Behold the pale offender riſe 
And view the judge with conſcious eyes. 


Then ſhall with univerſal dread 
The ſacred myſtic book be read 
To try the living and the dead. 


The judge aſcends his awful throne, 
He makes each ſecret ſin be known, 
And all with ſhame confeſs their own. 


Thou mighty formidable king, 
Thou mercy's unexhauſted ſpring, 
Some comfortable pity bring. 


Forget not what my ranſom coſt, 
Nor let my dear-bought ſoul be loſt, 
In ſtorms of guilty terror toſt. 


Thou who for me didſt feel ſuch pain, 
W hoſe precious blood the croſs did ſtain, 
Let not thoſe agonies be vain. 


Thou whom avenging powers obey, 
Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 
Before the ſad accounting day. 


Surrounded with amazing fears, 
W hoſe load my ſoul with anguiſh bears, 
] ſigh, I weep: accept my tears. 


Reject not my unworthy pray'r, 
Preſerve me from the dangerous ſnare 
Which death and gaping hell prepare. 


Proſtrate my contrite heart I rend: 
My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forſake me in my end |! | 


Well may they curſe their ſecond birth 
Who riſe to a reviving death : 
Thou great creator of mankind, 
Let guilty man compaſſion find. 
T hankſ- 
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T hankſgiving hymn (a). 


70 celebrate thy praiſe, O Lord, 
1 will my heart prepare; 
To all the liſtn'ing world thy works, 
Thy wond'rous works declare. 


The thought of them ſhall to my ſoul 
Exalted pleaſure bring; 


Whilſt to thy name, O thou moſt high, 
Triumphant praiſe I ſing. 


Thou mad'ſt my haughty foes to turn 
Their backs, in ſhameful flight: 


Struck with thy preſence, down they fell; 


They periſh'd at thy fight. 


Againſt inſulting foes advanc'd, 
Thou didſt my cauſe maintain; 

My right aſſerting from thy throne, 
Where truth and juſtice reign. 


Our hopes are fix'd, that now the Lord 
Our ſov'reign will defend; 

From heav*n reſiſtleſs aid afford, 
And to his pray'r attend. 


Thy ſure defence through nations round, 
Hath ſpread his glorious name, 

And his ſucceſsful actions crown'd 
With majeſty and fame. 


To Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
One co-eternal Three, 

The higheſt praiſe and humbleſt thanks 
Now and for ever be! 


PRAYERS. 
104. In charity for the diſtreſſed. 


Lord Almighty, thou ſovereign ruler and guardian of 
mankind, who extendeſt thy goodneſs over all the face 


(a) Set to muſic, and uſed at the Foundling Hoſpital, 


of nature; we beſeech thee, in thy mercy, to comfort and 


ſuccour 


ſuccour all thoſe who in this tranſitory liſe are in ſorrow, 
need, ſickneſs, or any other adverſity. Comfort and relieve 
them, we beſeech thee, according to their ſeveral neceſſities: 
give them patience under their ſufferings, and a happy iſſue 
out of all their afflictions. This we beg, O merciful 
Father, for his ſake who died to ſave the world ! 


105. Our Father, &c. 


106. For following the example of pious perſons 


Almighty Father and God of Iſrael, who haſt remem- 

bered thy moſt faithful ſervants with a peculiar mercy, 
leaving their example to all ſucceeding ages; grant that 
we may meditate on the conduct of ſuch pious perſons, as 
were moſt diſtinguiſhed in their time, that devoting our 
hearts to thee, we may never depart from thy truth and 
righteous ways. We praiſe thy holy name for all thy ſer- 
vants departed this life, in thy faith and fear, beſeeching 
thee to give us grace to follow their good example, that 
with them we may be partakers of thy heavenly kingdom. 
Grant this, O Father, for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake, our only 
Advocate and Mediator! 


107. For divine aſſiſtance. 


ASSIST us, O Lord, with thy divine favour, and fur- 

ther us with thy continual help, that in all our works 
begun, continued, and ended in thee, we may glorify thy 
holy name, and finally by thy mercy obtain everlaſting lite, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour. 


108. For a happy reſurrection. 


O Merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
who is the reſurrection of the dead, we beſeech thee 

to raiſe us from the death of fin, unto the % of righteouſ- 
neſs, that when we ſhall depart from hence we may ſleep 
in 


- 
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in Chriſt, and at the reſurrection in the laſt day, receive 
the bleſſing which he will then pronounce to all his good 
. and faithful ſervants, in theſe comfortable words; Come 

ye bleſſed of my Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world! Grant this, O merciful 
God, through the merits of the ſame Jeſus Chriſt the great 
Redeemer of mankind. 


109. For grace and the completion of the ends of life. 


O Almighty Lord of life, look down from thy glory, 
and behold us with the eyes of thy mercy ! Grant us 
thy grace, that we may worſhip thee with an active and 
willing mind, free from the ſhackles of the anxious cares 
and deluſive pleaſures of this world. Give us fortitude to 
live as true diſciples of thy Son, that delighting in thy ſer- 
vice, our lives may be a pleaſing offering to thee, and thy 
acceptance of them return with joy into our boſoms. 0 
eternal God, the almighty preſerver of all thy creatures, who 
haſt given us but a ſhort time to live on earth, let this be 
devoted to thee ! Day by day we worſhip thee, O God; and 
when the night returns, let us offer up the joyful incenſe of 
our prayers! O ſatisfy our ſpiritual and temporal wants, 
and let our prayers bring ſuch comforts to us, that our 
ſouls may rejoice in the hopes of that eternal weight of 
glory, which thou haſt prepared for thy faithful ſervants. 
Grant that by charity to the fouls and bodies of our fellow 
creatures, we may imitate the example of the great Law- 
giver whom thou didſt ſend from heaven, Let his ſuf- 
ferings for us ſo fulfil the end of his coming, that we may 
look forward to our proper home, and with him partake of 
thy glory. Graciouſly hear us, O God, and by thy mercy 
keep us in thy paths! Let all the children of men rejoice in 
thy favour, through the ſame Jeſus Chriſt, who deſcended 
to the grave, that thoſe who truly believe in him might riſe 
to life immortal! ; | 


APPEN- 
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APPENDIX to DAILY PrRAvztRs, 


110. For a wife and family. 


OST gracious and tender Father, who haſt conſe- 

crated marriage for the happineſs of mankind; let not the 
inquietudes or infirmities of my nature ruffle or diſcompoſe 
my ſpirit. Grant that under all the changes and chances of 
life, I may enjoy a chearful and grateful mind, with a ſtrict 
attention to my duty towards Thee; and fidelity and affection 
to my wife. Let thy grace abaund in her heart, that being 
a pious guide, and bright example to my family, and diſ- 
charging her duty iti contentment and humility, thy bleſſings 
may crown her days, and both of us abide in mutual love, 
to the end of a holy and happy life, that finally we may be re- 
ceived into thy joys, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt our bleſſed 
Lord and Redeemer! 


II. For a huſband and family. 


God and Father of life, whoſe goodneſs extends to all the 
children of men; I beſeech Thee let thy heavenly bene- 
dition reſt upon me, that I may act as the inſtrument of thy 
providence towards my huſband and family. Give me ſo juſt 
a a ſenſe of my duty, that my kindneſs and gentleneſs of man- 
ners, my ſobriety and zeal, and the fear of Thee, O God, 
may ſhew them the way to everlaſting peace! Thou who art 
the tender Parent of mankind, O lead them by thy merciful 
arm into the paths of righteouſneſs, that brotherly love, and 
Chriſtian meekneſs, may be the law of their lives, and they 
the comfort and ſupport of mine. Incline their hearts to 
induſtry, and their hands to labour, that they may eat 
the bread of innocence. This I beg, O Lord of mercy, for 

Ver, II. Qqaqg the 
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the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt thy Son, who died upan the croſs 
to redeem the world from the effects of ſin and folly ! 


112. From a parent or relation, for children. 


M OST merciful Father and eternal God, who through 

all ages haſt given teſtimony of thy mercy to the child- 
ten of men; be Thou a Father unto the children committed 
to my care: give them, I beſeech Thee, healthy bodies, and 
underſtanding minds, that they may diligently walk in thy 
paths, as thy faithful ſervants. Preſerve them from the evils 
of unbridled appetites, and haughtineſs of ſpirit, that thy 
providence may lead them through the dangers and tempta- 
tions of their youth. Enable me, O Lord, and all their ſu- 
periors, to give them ſuch prudent counſel, and ſhew them 
ſuch a holy example, that they may not fall a ſacrifice to the 
guilt and folly of evil companions. Aſſiſt me to provide for 
their welfare, and let their own induſtry and application, 
under thy providence, furniſh the means of their living in 
comfort. And finally I implore thy mercy, to give them 
grace to follow thy commandments, that they may obtain 
the inheritance which Thou haſt promiſed, in the glories 
of thine eternal kingdom, trough Jeſus Chriſt our bleſſed 
Lord and Redeemer ! 


113. For obedience of a child to parents and maſters. 


Lmighty Lord and heavenly Father, who loveſt obe- 
dience better than ſacrifice, and delighteſt in the offer- 
ings of all the children of men, who perform their duty to 
Thee; give me, 1 beſeech Thee, a meek and contrite ſpirit. 
Inſpire my heart with an abhorrence of all undutifulneſs ani 
' diſobedience. Let no falſehood or evaſion betray my ſou; 
that I may dare to confeſs the truth to thoſe who have a right 
to require it. Make me patient under reproof, and diligent 
in performing my duty. Let my gratitude and ſubmiſſion to 
my parents and ſuperiors be accepted as obedience to Thee. 
Grant this, I beſeech Thee, O Lord, my Father and wy God! 
for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake | | 


fo 
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114. For ſucceſs in a calling or prefeſton. 


Eternal God, the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all events, who 

by thy providence haſt called me to my buſineſs (or pro- 
feſſion) grant that I may ſo employ my time as to promote 
my own good, and the welfare of others. Let all my in- 
tentions be pure, and my actions juſt and faithful. Give 
me ſuck prudence and temperance, ſuch Chriſtian love and 
charity, that my buſineſs (or profeſſion) may be ſanctified 
by my religion, and my labour by my care; that when 
I ſhall have ſerved in the ſtation wherein Thou haſt placed 
me, and ended my days, I may receive the reward which 


Thou haſt promiſed in Jeſus Chriſt, my only Advocate and 
Redeemer. 


Prayers over a jich, or dying perſon, 
115. Firſt, 


Father Omnipotent, hear our prayer! Be not extreme 

to mark the offences of this our afflicted brother, Purify 
him, O God, we beſeech Thee, from all his tranſgreſſions ! 
—Let the blood of that immaculate Lamb, which was ſhed 
for the ſins of the world, waſh out all his ſtains. Thou, 
O bleſſed Saviour, who didſt ſuffer an ignominious death 
even for thine enemies, that Thou mightſt bring them to 
a ſenſe of their guilt; behold this thy ſervant, who ſendeth 


up his prayers to Thee, and let not thy blood be ſpilt in vain 
for n ? | 


116. Second, for the ſame. 


O Lord Almighty, who filleſt immenſity with thy preſence, 

and vouchſafeſt to behold all the children of men with 
the tenderneſs of a father and a friend; look with an eye 
of pity and compaſſion on this our afflicted brother, that amidſt 
all his ſufferings he may be defended by thy moſt gracious 
and ready help; and finally by thy mercy received into 
everlaſting happineſs, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, who died 
upon the croſs for the ſins of the world! 


Qqqqz Third, 
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117. Third, for the ſame. 

God, the almighty Father and Protector of men; look 

down, we beſeech Thee, from the throne of thy triumph. 
ant glory, and behold us miſerable ſinners proſtrate before Thee, 
Teach this our dear afflicted brother to kiſs the rod of afflic- 
tion, that he may have a right ſenſe of his fins and infirmities, 
Hear us, O Father, and ſuccour him in his ſickneſs. Give 
him a ſure confidence in Thee, that he may look forward 
beyond the grave; and behold with an equal mind all the 
fleeting joys and tranſient miſeries of the preſent life, in ex- 
pectation of that day when the eternal Judge ſhall reviſit the 
earth, in the glorious majeſty of heaven, and pronounce, to 
all true penitents, that joyful ſentence, ©** Come ye bleſſed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” And do Thou, O bleſſed 
Redeemer of mankind, whoſe blood was ſhed for repentant 
ſinners, plead h:s cauſe at the throne of mercy, and bring him 
with joy into the preſence of our Father and our God 


A Chriſtian meditation. 


H E AR me, O Lord, and God of my life, when I call 
upon Thee; ponder my meditation, and — the 
wanderings of my heart. 

When I conſider thy wonders of old, and the — 
mercies which Thou haſt ſhewn to me, and all the ſons of 
men, my heart is exalted with joy, and my ſpirit reſteth in 
hope! | 

Yet am I unworthy to ſtand in thy fight; for my tranſ- 
greſſions and infirmities are numberleſs! 

Give me thy aid, O Lord, that I may humble my ſoul 
before Thee, and ſue for thy pardon. 

Let patience and humility, temperance and benevolence, 
reign in my heart, that my thoughts being ſubdned unto 
Thee, my words and actions may be rendered acceptable in 
thy ſight!— | 

Forgive the diſtractions of my imagination, the pollutions 
of my heart, the anger and fooliſhneſs of my thoughts and 
words! O thou 
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O thou Fir Cauſe of all; Author of my being, omniſcient, 


omnipotent God, who ruleſt the hearts of fnen] let no delu- 


ſion extinguiſh the light Thou haſt given me: that my 


ſon and faith, triumphing over my pride and en my 6 
may bend to the duſt in thy preſence. | 


Grant that I may delight in the forgiveneſs of i injuries, a 


evidence of that true greatneſs which can only flow from a a 


fincere obedience to thy laws ! 
Let nothing, with which the e can | oratify a 8 
ſpirit, come in competition even with temporal ſufferings, 


whilſt I maintain my integrity towards Thee; that the con- 
ditions of heavenly happineſs, taught by the great Lawgiver 


of the Chriſtian world, may be ever preſent to my mind! 
Grant me, O Lord, ſuch reſignation to Thee, that, if it 
ſhould be thy will, my pangs in a tormenting death, may 
excite my compaſſion for the authors of it, in the benign- 
ant words of my bleſſed Lord, Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

I am a ſinful man, O Lord! ſinful in habit, ſinful 1 in na- 
ture, and unworthy to look up to heaven! O be merciful 
unto me, and grant me ſuch ſtrength and reſolution that I may 
never fall again from Thee! 

Thy judgments, O Lord, are right, and in faithfulneſs 
haſt Thou cauſed me to be troubled. O mighty God of Iſrael, 


the ſoul that is troubled, and the ſpirit that is vexed, crieth 


unto Thee! Hear me, O God, from thy holy temple; — for 
thy mercies are infinite! 


Turn Thee unto me, according to the multitude of thy 


tender mercies; and blot out the remembrance of my miſ- 
deeds, 


Cleanſe me from my ſecret faults, and the * to which 
I am by temper and conſtitution prone. 


Father of life ! Parent of mercy ! Benignant Lord! Almighty 


Sovereign !—-Grant'me ſuch a meaſure of thy grace, that 


I may recolle& my offences, and learn how to repent of them. 
Give me a contrite heart, that I may worthily lament my fins, 
and making ſuch confeflion of them as Thou ſhalt accept, 
the joy may return into my boſom, and my footſteps tie 
NO more! | | 
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Grant, O God, that thy Spirit may lead me forth, and 
direct my paths in righteouſneſs, that with zeal and purity 
of mind, truth and ſingleneſs of heart, I may diſcharge thy 
will on earth as it is done in heaven. 

Let the life and death of my Redeemer be ever preſent to 
my thoughts, that conſecrating my days to his example, the 
glories which beamed around his ſacred head, amidſt the 
ſorrows which He ſuffered, may conduct me in triumph 
through the world. — And let all earthly ſplendor, which 
comes in competition with life and immortality, appear as 
death and the grave! LSB 

Grant me, O Lord, ſuch a meaſure of thy ſovereign aid, 
and influence of thy holy Spirit, that I may graſp my fleet- 
ing hours, and compaſs every deſign my reaſon warrants, 
and my ſoul aſpires at. | 

O let me act as an inſtrument of thy mercies to mankind ! 

Give me ſtrength to meet my diſſolution with an humble 
yet undaunted ſpirit ; being always ready at thy call. 

Preferve the energy of my hopes, that, whatever thy pro- 
vidence hath ordained, I may purſue That which is r7:ght, and 
the happineſs of others be my joy 

Whether I ſeek thy honour in the fields of blood, if my 


country ſhould demand my ſervice; or purſue the common 


buſineſs of the world, Whether I ſearch for ſcience, or enjoy 
the innocent pleaſures this glorious frame affords : til] grant 
that I may enter into the receſſes of my mind and unboſom 
my heart before Thee, in whoſe friendſhip there can be no 
difappointment. 

Baniſh from me all anxious deſires, that I may poſſeſs my 
ſpirit in meekneſs and reſignation; and ſuffer not the noiſe 
and buſtle of the world, or the deluding blandiſhments of life, 
to captivate my heart; that whilſt I behold my body as duſt 
and aſhes, my ſoul may be exalted with the contemplation 
of happineſs in the regions of immortality ! | 

Give me the juſteft conception of love for my king, my 


country, and mankind: but let no vanity or exceſs of zeal, 


ſully the purity of my love and gratitude towards Thee; of 
divert the current of my thoughts from the Fountain of 
xcaſon, and the Source of all felicity ! 44 

Thou, 
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Thou, Thou art all!—To Thee, O God, I offer up my 
prayer, from the riſing of the ſun until the midnight darkneſs ! 
Let all my hopes and all my wiſhes be directed to thy glory! 

I beſeech Thee fill my heart with ſuch knowledge of thy 
word, that I may dwell in ſafety under the ſhadow of thy 
mercy! Let thy memorial be ſweeter to me than the praiſes 
of an applauding world: and the riches of thy wiſdom than 


millions of gold and ſilver! 


Shed thy influence on my ſoul, O Lord almighty! that 
I may poſſeſs ſuch fortitude as will always lead me in thy 
paths. Thou, O God, art truth, and all my reſearches, in 
which I remember Thee not, are full of error and deluſion ! 

Thou, O mighty Lord of heaven, who covereſt the earth 
as with a cloud, and extendeſt the rays of thy omniſcience to 
all intelligent Beings; thy wiſdom is profounder than the deep, 
and brighter than the meridian ſun, Let all ſcience, and 
the glories of this fading world, appear as darkneſs, in com- 
pariſon of that heavenly wiſdom, which ſpringeth from hope 
in Thee! 

Make thy will appear to me as the light, that diſcerning thy 
laws and abiding in thy ſtatutes, nature reſtored by thy goſpel, 
and reaſon enlightened by thy grace, I may approve what is 
holy, juſt, and pure, and ever love and fear Thee, and adore 
thy unchangeable perfections 

Strengthen the powers of my mind, O Lord, that I may 
daily learn, and con/lantly practiſe whatever ſhall be acceptable 
to Thee, till That period, when by thy mercy J ſhall behold 
with mine eyes, the brightneſs of thine incomprehenſible 
wiſdom and glory! Grant this, O tender Father, through 
the blood of my crucified Saviour, and for the ſake of his 
never-failing mediation at thy throne! | 

Finally I pray that all the ends of the earth may remember 
Thee, O Lord; and all nations worſhip before Thee ! 
Cherubims and ſeraphims pay homage unutterable by mortal 
tongue before the majeſty of thy throne | O Father omni- 


potent, ſhew thy mercy to me, and accept this tribute of my 
gratitude and humble praiſe! 


THE E N b. 


